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In Part II (Tables)™ 

t. Table Vn, page vili ip colama of rermrlca against Cbiiatians for * i6' read ' 6t.' 

a. Table XUI, page meii, m tbe heaiiing of Appeadis far * Brahman sectioQSi* 
read * Brabm^ group-;,' as the groups specified are not exogamous ' sectiona/ 

3. Table Xlll, page csliv^in the heading of Appendix V for * Khattri sub^astes ' 

read * Kbattri sections/ as the sectioos speciHed are exogamous * sections,* 

4, Oo same page tbe figures for Kakkar {emalcs should be** 
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Table XIV, page xivi in 
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Oo pfigci in 

colomn 3 S 3 , substitute the following figures 

for other Khattris 
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. Table XlVj page iv in column 64, against aridowed age * ao and under 40 * read 64 for 
ilanl 

Table XIV, page xili, in column 1 onder widowed, read ' 12 and under 15 * for ‘to 
and under 15/ 

Table XV, page clxxiij tbe entry against Naban in gronp No. 433 should be read in 
group 422 on the preceding page. 
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Stttfimary. 


It 


SuMMAhV and PdtlFACE. 

1 . Suinrnai'y.—The Fntroduction contains a brief note on the populations 
of I he I’unjab Provitice, as now consii! uted. and ihe North-West Froniier Prov¬ 
ince. Chapter I deals with the Distribution of the Populatiorii and tlie main 
point of general interest is the decay of the sniall towns. Chapter If relatus to 
the Movement of ihe Population Part I of rliis Cliapier deals with vital statis¬ 
tics, \vhi± appear to Le wonderfully aociirate in the I'linjab, The Census 
figures are also in clo?!e accord wh h the estimate calculated on the rate of in¬ 
crease in the i 38 i 9T decade. This rate was abnormally high, yet the Census 
figures are only some 570,^00 souls below that esiimate Fart 11 of this Chapter 
deals with the increase and decrease of population. The efect of scarcity on 
the population of individual Districts has been but slight, even in the case of 
Hissar, in which District ihe population has been stationary since iSgi, though a 
more serious result of the famine? has been to diminish the due proper lion of 
chilarcn, a fact xvhich may rntard its recovery for a generation. 1 he condition 
of the population in Arabala, parts of Karnal and Ludhiana, Is unsatisfactory 
and appears to call for more detailed analysis artd local investigation. Part 111 
of Chapter 11 gives the data for migr-ttion, which arc more complete than in 
previous Censuses. The chief point of interest is the loss of population b> the 
sub-montane Districts^ due almost entirely to migratior^ to the Chenab Colony 
which has also attracted large numbers from the rural tracts which are adjacent 
to it. 

Chapter III—Age, Sex, and Civil condition—runs much an the lines of the 
Census Report of iSgi. In dealing with the vexed question of the proportion 
of thi; sexes in the Punjab 1 have not touched 011 the physiologic-il aspect of 
the problem, because it is one with which only a specialist could deal. Logically 
the chapter on caste (VI11 should have preceded tiis, as the signilicance of 
the data can only be realieed it ihe social system of the main Punjab ca.'iics 11 
understood. Indeed for this reason the notet on the ages and universality of 
marriage w'ere relegated to the end of Chapter VIIt. 

Chapter IV relates to Religion and Sect. The ntain points to notice are 
the slow rate at w'hich the Hindu population is increasirig in numbers, and the 
tendency to abandon the older sects for the organized societies of modern times. 

As subjects lor further investigation may be noted the extent of the Shla 
influences on the development of modern Moharnmadamsm in the Punjab, and 
the form of Hinduism in the soutb-w'est of the Province As regards the latter 
Dr, Grierson writes ' The Hinduism of the Southern and Western Punjab has 
always been condemned by the orthodox Hindus of the Saraswatl', and 1 quote 
below a passage from his chapter on language, for the general report on the 
census, which is of interest in this connection. 

Chapter V—Education—gives data, ivhlch may be of use to specialists 
relating to the various Indigenous scripts.* I have not attempted to discuss 
the question whether the Urdu. Roman-Lfrdu or Gunnukhi character i.s destined 
lo be the universal script of the future in these Provinces or to draw any 
concluaions from the figures. Similarly in the case of language. Chapter VT, 1 
have had to be content to note a few facts, leaving; the deductions to be drawn 
by the specialist. Dr. G. A. Grierson, C. LE., who is in charge of the Linguistic 
Survey and lo whom I am indebted for nearly all my information. 

The theory that there were two Aryan invasions now stands thus :—“ Ac¬ 
cording to the theory, " writes Dr, Grierson, ** as it has developed in my h.mds 
the Eastern Punjab, Gujrat and Rajputana were originally Aryanl^ed by invaders 
of the first immigration, but were subseqently covered by a dominant layer of the 
second invaders, which accounts for the mixed language of the people inhabit- 
ating these tracts. This will also well account for the impossibility of drawing a 
clear line between Punjabi and Lahnda The mix^ character of these 
languages of the Central and Western Punjab, Is well illustrated hy the character 
given to the inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabarata and hy incidental 
Tcfererces in the grammar of Panini, Although not distant from the holy 

* SpsdiTQni of u™ fcrlpti b^tft ccl!c«led And Am In tl)<- tundj qt Dr. Vocfel, ArdmIriElrAl a. 

the ruetAbCnvnctnniLt. villi nlsam AHiiUikee 1 bopa In plblllh A complete fCt d lie AldbAlietj in nV 
PinlDca. A qttffllhsral i^iiniini v«te pui]li»i!«d in iBS3 At Uie (nd of UiE lAie Ij/. 
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SaraSYiiti, lUe centre from whicli SanskriUc civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and cusfonis of the I'titijah wer® at a very early period widely different from 
those of the Madhyadesa, The people are at one time described as living Id a 
state of kingless anitrehy." and a^ another time as possesdngno Rmhman^ ( a 
dreadful thing to an orthodoK Hindu of the middle country), living in petty 
villages and governed by princes who supported themselves by internecine war. 
Not only were there no Brahmans, bui there were no castes. The population 
had no respect for the Veda, and offeied no sacrifices to the Gods. TItey were 
rudt: and uncultivated, given to drinking spirituous liquor and eating all kinds 
of flesh. Their Wii*mcn »vere large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their 
behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man's heir being not 
bis son, but the son of his sister. That this account wms universally true in every 
particular need not be urged, tt is given to us by enemies ; but, whether true or 
not, It illustrates the g^lf in habits, customs and language, which existed between 
Madhyadesa and the Punjab,'* 

Chapter VII deals with infimiitics, and is the most satisfactory I have had to 
write, the numbers of the inHrm showing a marked decrease. 

Chapter VUl—Caste, Tiibe and Race—is an attempt to describe the organi¬ 
sation of caste. In the Punjab the social system appears to be essentially 
different from the caste system of lower India. The caste is nnt a social unit, 
and thus the attempt to classify castes in the order of their social precedence 
failed. It appears indisputable that the structure of the individual castes must 
first be thoroughly examined before any attempt can be made to classify the 
castes. In this, as in the Chapter on the Religion, nothing can be regarded as 
final until the Rthiographic Survey is complete, and i’ldeed these twn chapters 
can only be regarded as mere notes and queries or rough material for the investi¬ 
gations which have still to be^ made. And when the fullest possible data have been 
collected, it will be for specialists to trace the connection between the ancient 
system and the modern developments of caste. 

Chapter IX—Occupations—contains little that is new or of interest. It 
seems clear that the industries of these Provinces are in a transition stage, but so 
far ive are only at the beginning of that stage and the progress made has had 
very Uitte effect on the census figures. 

a. Preface.—The issue of the Census Tables and Report was greatly 
delayed owing to I he constitution of the new Frontier Province after (be figures 
had been compiled. It was necessary to recompile all ihe 'fables so as lo give 
figures for the new Districts, as well as for the new Province, and at the very 
lowest estimate, this extra work delayed the issue fully two months. 

At a future Census it would, I think, be preferable to Issue the Census 
Tables .md Report In hulWins or fasciculi of uniform size, each dealing with one 
subject. On the present occasion the drafting of Chapter III had to be post¬ 
poned for ivant of the data for einigraLicn to curtain Provinces In India, and the 
chapter had eventually to be written without the (doubtlesii unimportant) figures 
from Mysore, Chapters V, VI and \T1 could however have been issued in 
October 1901, just as easily as in August 1902. Sfthe suggestion made in section 
14, page 7, of the introduction to thisreport is accepted it should he quite possible 
to issue the shorter tables with the chapters relating to them within six months 
of the date of the next Census, aud the heavier tables and chapters within the 
year. Sooner or later a quinquennial Census of India is Inevitable. Economic 
changes must accelerate the movements of the population and necessitate the 
prompt collection of information regarding them. But if the Census be taken 
twice as often as hitherto it will be essential to materially reduce the cost, and 
this could be effected by specializing, recording (or example, at one census, 
occupations, literacy and birth-place, and. at the next, caste, language and 
infirmities. Under the present system of decennial census we are compelled to 
ask too much of the people, and of the euurnerators, while we collect more mater¬ 
ial than can well be digested within a reasonable time. Half the value of census 
statistics b lost unless they arc made available within a few months of their 
collection. 

Points like these will however be elaborated in the administrative report and 
need not be further discussed here. 

* f liL nt lURB taj Ihm Jiulri^ia ul GttTtt Smili, mmd f Chlpltr VIH, ml 
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In obtaining full and accurate Census data^ 1 think three officers rendered 
conspicuous service. Leslie JoneSj Colonisation Officer of the Chenab Colony^ 
had a particularly difficuh task. The area under his charge was extensive, the 
population large and unsettled and the admimstrative stall inadequate The 
Canal Department could not spare the^ services of its administrative agency to 
assist in taking the census so tliat specisil arrangements had to be made at short 
notice, yet the enumeration in the Colony was remarkably Ihurougb and com¬ 
plete, In Gujrat the arrangements under Captain A, C. Elliott, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, were as nearly perfect as possible. In Moshiarpur Mr. P. J. Fagan, 
Deputy Commissioner, spared no personal trouble to ensure an exhaustive 
enumeraiion. In all Districts I believe the arrangements to have been complete 
and efficient, though the Tahsildars of Jnang and Chiniot were somewhat 
perfunctory, A feature of the census was the efficiency of the arrangements in 
the Native States which, without exception, grasped the intention of the instruc¬ 
tions and carried them out with great thoroughness and success. In the rural 
areas in British Teiritory the enumeration was, on the whole, equally satisfactory. 
In the towns it was not quite so good, and the three main cities and the larger 
cantonments caused more trouble and anxiety than all the rest of the Province 
put together. 

In the cities the municipal authorities appeared to be unable to realize the 
importance of the work or its difficulties. This was especially the case in Delhi, 
where, I observe, press of Census work has been advanced as an excuse for 
neglect of other duties. 1 can only say that in this case the pressure did not fall 
on the heads of the municip il .idminiscration for disaster w-as only averted by the 
exertions of Mr. H. D, Craik, C S., .Assistant Conimissioacr. In Amritsar Mr, 
Wood, Assistant Secretary, rendered excellent service, while in Lahore Mr, 
Johnson, the Secretary, spared no personal trouble, but was 111 -supported. 

In the Cantonments many officers, of the military as well as of the dvU 
departments, took great pains to master the details of the instructions and make 
the census a success, but the want of a controlling authority*was often felt. In 
Peshawar, Captain Woodcock, 39th P. I., was appointed to superintend the work 
in the military p:ut of the e mt mrnent and the success of the census therein is 
due to his exertions. In Amnala Cantonment. Captain Christie, Cantonment 
Magistrate made excellent arrangements, as did C.iptain Waller, Cantonment 
Magistrate, at Rawalpindi. The work of Captain Brownlow at Multan and 
Captain Thornhill at Mian Mir also deserves mention. But in the purely mtliury 
portions of the cantonments the work often devolved upon the already over¬ 
burdened Station StaR Officer, who had to deal with a multiplicity of units over 
which he had no adequate authority. In Rawalpindi Mr. Wilson Johnson, C S,, 
took great pains to ensure success, but he was transferred at a critical moment, 
and but for the exertions of Lieutenant Hamilton, (nowin the Political Depart¬ 
ment) the results might have been unsatisfactory. It is greatly to the credit of 
that officer and of Lieutenant Bigg-Wither (in Amritsar) that, though only 
temporarily employed In the Punjab at the time, they rendered excellent service 
m the work of the Census. 

Jn the actual work of enumeration, or in matters connected with it, Captain 
O’Brien, in Peshawar, gave most valuable aid, L. Paire Ram, Revenue E. A. C. 
in Gujrat. under Captain Ell ott, also did excellent work, as did 6hai Hota Singh 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, Lala Hukm Chand in Amritsar, Lala Lachmi .Narain in 
Gurdaspiir, Mohammad Aiiz-ml-din in Hoshiarpur, Babu Chart Singh in Ferozc- 
pur, and Lala Sri Ram in Ludhiana. 

It would however be impossible to mention all the officers whose work 
deserves commendation. A Cmsus depends for its success on the labour of a 
very large number of workers, both officials and non-officials, whose services it 
is hardly possible in the nature of things to particularize. A small sum was 
allotted for rewards to each district; the distribution being left to the Deputy 
Commissioner or Settlement Collector as the case might be. The sum thus 
spent amounted to Rs. 12.355, ®nd the money could not have been better spent, 
indeed one only regrets that it was not larger. Attempts were also made to 
recognize specially good service by the issue of Sauads under the authority 
of Government, 434 of the first. 4.57S>. of ihe second and 8,739 of the third 
class being granted to census officials In the various Districts and on the railways. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 

RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF THE PUNJAB. 190J. 


rNTRODDCnON. 

•h. ftj’’* f “"jab aod North-West Frontier. -Under 

-’Si*’ "'■ich appeemd in the C„,«, .//JSS 

of iIk adth idem, ibe histone Province of the Punjab was divided into' two 

administrations, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 

The IsAtter FVovince com prises:— 

(r) the thrM Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara as altered by 
Punjab Government Notification No* 994, dated Oclober iTth 
« 90 t {wrnch re,transferred the Tahsil of Attock to the District of 
Rawalpindi from th^st of H^zar^J * 

(a) the Bannu and Marwat Tahsils of the District of Bannu C^hich now 
comprises tbeso two Tanhails only) |* 

(3) the Tank Dera IWiI Khan and Kulachi Tahsils of the District of 
Uera Ismail Khan [which now comprises these three Tahsils 

only), as altered by Punjab Government Nottficatinns Nos gqi 

O^ctoter i^i (transferring 31 villages from 
Tahsil Kulachi to the Sanghar Tahsil of the Dera Gfiazi Khan 
LUstrict and two villages from the former Tahsil to that of Leiah). 

Thus the NnrthjWtet Frontier Province comprises all the territories of the 
former Province of the Punjab which he to the west of the Indus, excepting the 
trans-Indus portton of the isa Khel Tahsil in the District of MianwalL the Dfstrict 
of Dera pJjazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the protected tribes on its 
westera border and known as the Biloch irans-Frontier. The District of Hazara 
qI the [ndtiSj is also mduded in this Province, * 

The Pi-ovince of the Punjab thus now comprises 37 Districts, as asainst 11 


The Punjab has now a population of 24 , 754,737 persons, divided thus:^ 

British territory, (S® y Districts, 20,306,253 j 

(.the Biloch tra ns-Frontier, 24,087. 

Native States^ 4,434,398. 

thus Frontier Province has a population of 2,125,480, divided 

British territory, ( 5 Districts, 2,050,724; 

(.the irans- Frontier Territories, 74,756. 

s«e of Di 3 tricts.-Thc Disirict of the Punjob averaees 1 6aa 
«'l^il‘; ““f “ 3.573 In 1891, and contains an aveiS® popS 

“on of 752,083 sotils or 79,151 more tban the average District of S Province 

* a»i ^ I I -- - 
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as constituted in 1891. The average size of the five regularly-administered Dis¬ 
tricts of the North-West Frontier Province is considerably lesSj being 3,737 
square miles only with a population of but 410,145. 

3. The Districts in order of population.— The regularly constituted 

and administered Dis¬ 
tricts in each Province 
are given in the mar¬ 
gin in order of popu¬ 
lation. It Is note¬ 
worthy that the Chenah 
Colonisation scheme 
has already raised 
Jhang to the fourth 
place in the Province. 
In 1891 it stood twenty- 
third. 

Lahore is now, in 
point of population, the 
largest District in the 
Punjab, Sialkot having 
fallen Irani first to 
second place. 

The loss of Tahsil 
Pipli (now the Thanesar 
Tahsil of Karnal), 
added to a remarkable 
decline in population, 
has reduced Ambala 
from the third to the 
twelfth place, Itarnal 
now standing in the 
eleventh. 
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4. Tahails. —Each District in these Provinces is divided into suh- 
collectorates or Tahsih, which now number 131 in all, as against 128 in 1891, the 
four TahsUs of Khangah Dogran, LyaJlpur, Samundri and I'oba Tek Singh in the 
Chenab Colony having been constituted since that year, and that of Doaba 
Daudzal in the Peshawar District having been abolished. 

In the Punjab the number of Tahsils in a District is on an average four, but 
the numbers vary from three in the smaller or more compact Districts to seven 
in the large District of Rawalpindi. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the District contains on an average 
three Tahsils, 


5. Revenue Divisions.— The 37 Districts of the Punjab are now Rouped, 
n»ihL under Punjab Government Notifications 

Nos, 1464 and (465, dated 7th November 
Rawalpindi. Sve administrative Divisions or 

_ Cornmissionerships, but, as in 1891, do 
statistics have been compiled for Divisions because in actual official work they 
are not required. The Native States still comprise about one-third (or Aths) of 
the total area of the Punjab, but they contain less than one-fifth of its population. 
The range of diversity in their populations increases as the larger States advance, 
Darkoti with its nopulation of 518 (as against 595 in 1851) bemg in marked 
contrast to Patiala with a population of 11596,692 (as against 1,583,531 in 
1891). 
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6, The Scheme of Natural Divisions.—The present scheme of Natural 

Divisions which is given in the mar¬ 
gin is based upon one formulated by 
the Government of India, but with 
some modificatians. '1 he maps 
opposite page ) illustrate both the 
present scheme and Mr, Mad agon’s 
division into five tracts, which uti- 
fortunaiely was based on an entirely 
different principle to that on which 
the Government of India scheme 
was drawn up. The Punjab docs 
not lend itself very readily to such 
grouping. The Salt Range forms 
a naturally distinctive feature but 
dove-tail5 into the administrative 
Districts of the Himalayan Sub¬ 
montane on the one hand and those 
of the North-West Dry Area on the 
other. The Himalayan ranges rise 
so gradually that it is difficult to say 
where the Himalayan Area begins 
and the Sub-Himalayan ends. 
The Indo-Gangetic Plain West is 
fairly well defined on its western 
side by the Rajputana Desert, 
but Hissar and the adjacent parts 
of Jind are not unlike Bikanir or the 
Bahawalpur uplands, and were in¬ 
deed classed in the Government of 
India scheme as in the North-West 
Dry Area and not as now in the 
Indo-Gangctic Plain. The present 
scheme however fits in with the one 
adopted in the North-W'est Provin¬ 
ces, and the Himalayan Division 
exactly corresponds to the Hill 
Tracts of i39t. The objections to 
be urged against it arc obvious. 
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but any other scheme would seem to be equally open to criticism 


7, The dates of the successive enomerations.—The enumeration to 
which this report relates is the fifth W'hich the Punjab has undergone. Writ¬ 
ing in 1893 Mr* Maclagan said — 

A Census of the Province was taten for the first time (at IciLSt since the days of 
Akbar] on the night of Deteraber 3istj and Jantiary istj under the supednten- 

drnce ol Sir Dnoflld McLeod^ then Financiat Commlsileoen The id^tructbns for taking 
the Census will be found in the Financial Comm.l^sloner's Circular Nq. dated 3i3t 
October 18541 and the report on reaults by Mr^ Richard Temple, Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, is printed in Volomc XI of the Goyerament of India (Foreign Depart- 
tnent) Seketions^. 

The Punjab Govemmeut w^as anxious to take another Census ia 1864^ bat the 
(jovernenent of tndla disallowed the proposal, on the ground that a partial Census TclatiPg 
to the Punjab onlyj and not to the rest of India, was open to objection. 

The second enunioration actually toot place on the loth January 1668^ and was 
conducted under the ordera of Mr, A, Roberts^ Rnandal Commissioner* The lust^ctlons 
relating to It axe to be found In Volume VII (1867} of the Circulars of the Financial 
Cornmiflsbper^ Punjab. The report on this Census, submitted by Mr. J* JL E, MiUerj 
Secretary to the Fiuaucial Cotnmisskneri was pnbllshEd with the returns in a thin folio 
ID 1870. 

No Census was taken In 1871^ but a retuni of persons bom in Britain was ^^repared 
on the tjth June of that year and forwarded| tor submlssioni to the Home Authorities. 
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Tie third Census, which was the first to conducted with adequate thoroag^hness and 
detail, was tahen on February lylh. 1881, under tlie superiDtcndeace of Mr. D. C. J. 
It'belsoo, and tlie report on the results together with the tahles was published in three 
large volumes in 1863.'' 

The fourth Census was taken on February 28th, (891, under the supervnsloti 
of Mr, E. D- Madagan whose report tvas published in 1892, 

The recent Census was not strictly synchronous, Spiti and Lahul having 
been enumerated on September 21st, Chamba, Lahul on November ist, and 
Kanawar, in Bashahr, on December 22nd, 1900, The object of thus taking the 
census of these hill tracts in the closing months of that year tos to avoid any 
delay w'hich might have been caused had the passes not been open til] late in the 
year 1901. The final census of the rest of the Punjab (including the whole of 
the present North-West Frontier Province) was taken on the night of March ist 
I got. 

8. Alterations in the area of the British Territory.— Between 1849, 
when the Punjab was annexed, and iSStj no actual changes in the boundaries 
of the Province occiirted. In 1891, the territories of the feudatory States of 
Rawain Dhadht in the Simla Hills, which had in tSSi been included in the 
Simla Hill States, were enumerated as part of the British District of Simla, but 
in 1901, these States, having been declared feudatories of Jubbal, were again 
included in the Simla Hill States. Their area is only 32 square miles and their 
population 1,070 souls. 

As in tSgt certain, Biloch tribes on the Dera Gha^i Khan border under the 
political control of the Punjab Government were enumerated. Their country 
appears in the Census Tables as the Bilocb Trans-Frontser, but its area is 
ilUdefined and has not been estimated. 

In the present North-West Frontier Province, the Census of igot was 
extended to the Kurram Valley, which has an area of some 1,278 square miles 
and a population of 54.257 souls. The Valley came under British Administra¬ 
tion in 1893. The -Shiranni country, on the borders of Dera Ismail Khan, which 
had been virtually under the political control of the British Government since 
annexation, was also erium^ted. It has an area roughly estimated at 1,500 
square miles with a population of 12,371 souls. 

It was not deemed expedient to extend the Census to the trans-Indus 
territories of the Nawab of Amb, or to any other trans-frontier territory not inclu¬ 
ded in the military posts of the MaJakand, Dir, Swat and Cliitral, Wano and a 
few minor posts. 

9. The methods of the Censas of 1901.— As regards the actual method 
of enumeration there is very IjUle that is new to be said and that little would be 
of no general interest. The Punjab Census Reports for t8Si and iSgi contain 
the fullest possible accounts of the methods by which the Census was taken then, 
and in the recent enumeration those methods w-ere closely adhered to, with 
f believe, (he best results. There is * internal evidence’ in the Census Tables 
that the enumeration was complete and accurate and [or this result the credit is 
solely due to those who had to give effect to the instructions, whicli were merely 
a codified version of those issued for the previous enumerations. 

10. ^Thc provisional new feature of the Census of 190T was 

the rapiu local compilation of the figures for the population, bv sexes, with the 
number of occupied houses. By a systematic totalling of the numbers in each 
block, (the smallest Census unit), then of the numbers in each Circle, Tahsil and 
District, the actual population of the Province was provisionally ascertained 
withm a week of the final Census. These totals were called the provisional totals 
the figures for the population being subject to final test in the centra! compilatiotl 
offices after the Census results had been abstracted at leisure. 

The accuracy of the provlsicmal totals was satisfactory. Excluding the 
Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral, the final figures give the population, bi 
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British Territory, of the Punjab (mcludlni' the present North-West Frontier 

Gairba tndt», Homs Pt^tlmcnt NotifiAGliiin PrOVlOCc) 22,t,793 IcSS thait 

t(o. 34-si> •ill' Hifeh jgoi, provisional lotalsj^ an error of *008 per 

cent. In the Native States the finals arc 4,424,398, being 14.418 or '3 per cent, 
less than the provisional totals, the error being chiefiy due to a blunder in the Simla 
District Ofiicc. I may, however, note in passing that accuracy could and 

ought to he attained at a future Census. The mistakes made in totalling TVere 
solely due to neglect of the instructions issued, and as that process could bcTurther 
facilitated there is no reason whatsoever why the preliminary totals should not 
be as exact in every District and State as they were in the District of Jhelum 
and the States of Nabha, Malcr Kotla, Mandi, Suket, Pataudi and Faridkot, 
in which the provisional and final totals agreed. In Montgomery there was only 
a dificrence of one, while Rohtak, Gujranvvala and Delhi came within 60 of the 
final totals. 

11. Abstraction, Tabulation and Compilation.— After the provisional 
totals, for which the local authorities were responsible, had been compiled, their 
functions ceased, all the books of schedules being sent to centres for abstraction, 
tabulation, and the compibtion of the Census Tables. In order to make clear 
what follows it is necessary to define these three terms. 

(j) Abstraction, under the new 'Slip system,' consisted in re'producing 
all the particulars (save those for infirmities), relating to each 
person on a slip of paper. In order to mmitnixe the amount 
of cqpying coloured slips were used, the colour denoting 
the rdigion of the person whose entries were abstracted, 
white or bleached paper being used for Hindus, hrown for 
Mohammedans, red for Sikhs, and green for all other religions. 
Further ' civil condition/ i.e., the entry of * unmaTried/ * married * 
or 'widowed/ as the case might be, was denoted by a symbol, 
and this symbol was shaded to denote male and left blank to denote 
female. These symbols were lithographed on slips of the diflerent 
colours and the abstractor by selecting a slip of tbe proper colour 
and symbepi at once reproduced three of the most important 
particulars relating to the person w'hose entry he had to copy, so 
that only the remaining data had to be actu^jy tvritten on the slip. 
When the slips for each unit, which was in this Province the 
thaaa or Police circle, had been completed the process of ta&uia- 
iion commenced. 

(if) This process precisely resemhled the sorting of a number of gijganlic 
packs of cards. Fach pack consisted of a number of slips of 
four colours, and by sorting out each colour four suits, one for 
each religion, were obtained. By further sorting of the symbols in 
each * suit/ sU packets, each denoting a sex and a civil cou' 
ditlon, were made, and thus we had the numbers of— 

(f) an married, moles and fe males 
(ij) married „ „ „ 

(jm) widowed „ ,, » 

for each religion in the unit. It will be readily understood that by 
further sorting the age*periods, occupations, language, birth*place, 
etc., were similarly tabulated for each unit. During the processes 
of abstraction and tabulation there is, or ought to be. no 
attempt to finally arrange and classify the data for the various 
tables. Thus these two processes are almost purely mechanical, 
and the object in abstraction should be to reproduce with abso¬ 
lute accuracy the schedule entries, while in tabulating there 
should be no ' lumping together' of figures whose meaning is 
not perfectly clear. For example, if an occupation is returned 
the exact nature of which is not clearly known and which cannot 
be traced in the standard list o! occupations, its figures should be 
^ven separately and its classification left to tbe compiling staff. 
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(fit) Lastty, compilation consists in totalling up the hgures returned 
for each unit for the District Tables^ in totalling the latter figures 
again lor the Provincial Tables, and in finally classifying and 
arranging those data for the press. Compilation is thus the 
most dilhcult and intricate of the three processes. It can only 
he effected economically and accurately by a highly qualified staff. 
On this occasion the ahstractioa nas done almost entirely by non- 
ofhcialsi under ofEclal supervision, and indeed many of the best 
abstractors were boys straight from school. By employing non* 
officials we were able to avoid calling away officials in large num* 
bers from Districts and thus dislocating the ordinary work of admlnis* 
(ration. Tabulation ts somewhat more difficult but it is not a 
lengthy process. It can he done by non^officials who have been found 
competent in the work of abstraction. Compilation can only be 
done by trained men. 


12 . The old syatem of tabulation as contrasted with the new.— 
Under the old system of tabulation there was no abstraction of (he Census 
entries in the sense in which that term is used above. The process called 
abstraction In (8gi was in reality the first stage in that of tabulation and con¬ 
sisted in ticking off on abstraction sheets every particular in the Census schedule, 
or as Mr. Maclagan describes it;—" the abstractor takes up an enumeration 
rukiah Cenim R«pon. iBji?, booU and a blauU abstraction sheet, and 

*1 ftEiiniiniin nat«. makcs au Upright Jiue-in the proper column 

of the fatter for each item relating to the sheet in question which he hnds in 
the enumeration book. ” The great objection to this process was the difficulty 
in checking the results. This could only be done, in the case of the most com¬ 
plicated tables, by re-abstracting and testing the results of the first abstraction 
by those of the second. But under the Slip system, when once the slips have 
been written, tabulation becomes extremely easy and rapid. It only remains to 
count the slips, or the slips containing any given entry, anti enter the result on a 
tabulation sheet- To take a concrete example, suppose it is desired to find the 
number of immigrants in Lahore from each District or State in India. Under 
the old system there was an abstraction sheet wdth a set of columns, one 
column fur each District and State, and on this the abstractor made a tick 
in the appropriate column for each entry of a birth-place not in Lahore, Then 
he totaUed the ticks and found the number of Immigrants. To check his totals 
the only possible method was for a second abstractor to go through this 
process iudependently. If their results agreed, they wxre doubtless correct. 
When they did not it was impossible to say which was correct without a third 
abstraction. But with the slip-system the slips could be sorted Into as many 
heaps (only) as there were Distncts or Stales of birth-place returned- Then 
each heap was counted and tlie totals added together gave the total population 
of the unit. If they did not it was only necessary to re-count the slips, as the 
mistake could only be in the counting—unless slips had been lost. Further 
check of the total foi each District or State was* simple. It was quite enough 
to take up the heap for each unit, and see that it contattiedno slips save those 
bearing the birth-place entry of that District or State. There ivas no need to 
re-sort or, if the totals agreed, to re-coutu. Hence the great merit of the slip- 
system lies in its extreme accuracy. But it has another important advantage 
in that rctabulation is facilitated, For example, suppose we wished to ascer¬ 
tain the number of literate male Hindus employed as clerks in Jhang. Under 
the old system this would have involved going through all the schedule-entries 
of that District. But under the new system it would only necessitate the sort¬ 
ing out of the relevant slips from the packets for male Hindus. As in the 
Punjab the tabulation of caste and tribe is exceedingly intricate, it was arranged 
that the slips should be sorted last of all into caste-bundles (preserving the age- 
period groups as well), so that we w'ere enabled to obtain any data for any caste 
or sub-division of a caste, after the Tables bad been compiled, with very little 
labour or expense. 
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13. Check on the correctness of the slips and payment of abstrac* 
tors,-~The abstractors worked in gangs or sections, each gang under a Section 
Superintendent. Each s^tion took the book of schedules belonging to a Tahsit, 
or city, and as far as possible a Field Qanungo belonging to that Tahsil placed 
in charge of the section. It is one advantage, and a very great advantage, 
of the Slip System that the abstractors can be paid by the piece. The rule was 
that two annas would be earned for every 1 00 slipscorrectly and legibly 
wiitten,” and it is essential to make it clear from the outset that inconect or 
illegible slips will not be paid (or. The rules Anally evolved were Uiat the 
amount paid was reduced to 1} annas If one mistake was detected in a loo slips, 
and to 1 anna if two mistakes were detected. If more than two mistakes were 
found no further examination of the slips was attempted but the whole of them 
W'ere returned to tho abstractor for scrutiny. When he had properly checked 
his entries lie alloned to bring them up again for inspection. There was 
no hardship in this course. Check of the slips written bid fair at the comniience- 
ment to cost rather more than the actual abstraction. As long as a man knew 
that he would be paid for every too slips produced, whether accurate or not, 
he was quite ready to make any number ot mistakes and let his Section Su* 
perintendem make the corrections required. Checkers were tried but the system 
broke down, [f a checker Is paid a fixed salary he has no inducement to detect 
errors, and fines are out of the question. Besides that, who is to check the 
w'ork of the checkers ? H the Superintendent is to do it be derives very little 
help from the checker. On the other hand the payment of a fixed sum 
for every error detected by a checker led to increased inaccuracy for the 
checker sometimes altered correct entries so as to make it appear that mis¬ 
takes had been made or even colluded with the abstractor who made incorrect 
entries, which the checker was paid for detecting, the abstractor receiring a 
share of the amount thus dishonestly earnt. We finally enforced the absolute re¬ 
sponsibility of the Section Superintendent for the correctness of his ahstraciors' 
work. The SupeTinlendent had no difficulty in securing absolute accuracy from 
his abstractors because inaccurate work was not accepted or paid for. No 
margin of error was allowed and the correctness of the entries after the first few 
days was remarkable. 

14. The possibilities of the next Census. — 1 have dwelt upon these 
details because 1 think that at (he next census it w'tll be, if not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, at least desirable to decentralize the work of abstraction and ubolation. 
My original scheme was to have a large central office at Lahore. Tn working a 
new and, in India, untried system it was obviously best to have the whole of the 
work done in one place, where it could be personally superv'ised. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to obtain office-room for i ,500 abstractors — the number 1 hoped 
to obtain — in any one place, and the office had to be split up into three main 
branches, at Lahore, Multan and Rawalpindi, with small local offices at Kangra, 
Kulu and Simla. This arrangement combined all the disadvantages possible. 
It was neither centralization nor decentralization. It was also costly as abstrac¬ 
tors could not be obtained in large numbers locally and officials and non-officials 
had to be brought in from the out-lying Districts. It further involved the 
renting at Lahore of a large hall which was quite unsuitable for the purpose: 
and though wc had the use of the old fort at Multan free of charge, the cost of 
the necessary repairs had to be met*. Moreover, we had to bring all the books of 
schedules into the abstraction centres, and as time was a consideration they had to 
be sent in by passenger train. This cost a good deal though the North-Western Rail¬ 
way administration conceded us special rates. Assuming then, that the next Census 
is effected on schedules, as in 1901, and that the entries have to be abstracted on 
slips, there would be a very great saving in having this purely mechanical process 
done at the head-quarters of each District. .\n official of the rank of Naib-Tah- 
sildar might be deputed to supervise the work under the control of the District 
Census Officer, Provided sufficient office accommodation could be obtained, 
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larger numbers could be put on than it is possible to collect in central offices for 
every candidate or other non ' official available could be employed, an official of 
the status of a Field Qanungo, or a selected patwari being made superintendent of 
each section of the office. The task of copying the schedule entries on to the 
slips Is so simple that there is no jusdUcation whatever for again incurring the 
great expense of large central offices at this stage. There should also be a con¬ 
siderable saving of time. It is hardly possible to get the work of abstraction 
in central offices into fnl! swing in less than a fortnight from the date of the Cen¬ 
sus, but in District offices it cogtd be commenced within a week. The written 
slips could then be counted and sent into a central office. 

But t W'ould certainly go a step further. Assuming that the next 
Census is taken in February or March and that abstraction would take two 
months, this, the first stage of the work, would be completed by the 
end of April or early in May, by which time the touring season is over, and the 
District staff should be able to undertake the second process of tabulation. I 
would then have the tabulation sheets sent in to a central office at Lahore, This 
office should consist of a comparatively small number of trained men, accustom¬ 
ed to deal with statistics. The great defect in the working of the recent Census 
was the weakness of the compilation office, which has not only to classify the 
tabulated data, and prepare the tables for printing, but to calcumte the intricate 
Subsidiary Tables, appended to each Chapter of this report. On the present 
occasion, the difficulty of these tasks was greatly under-estimated, and far less 
time would be spent on them if a thoroughly qualified staff were obtained. 

1 have said, assuming that the next Census is effected on schedules and 
that the entries have to be abstracted, as in 1901, on slips, because 1 think the 
next Census will be taken on slips and not on schedules at all. Clearly if it were 
possible to lake the census on slips, written on one side only, there would be no 
abstraction to do and tabulation would commence at once, thus effecting an 
enormous saving in time and money. That there would be difficulties in recording 
the data on slips instead of a schedule cannot be denied, but the saving of the 
whole cost of abstraction would justify a little extra expenditure in order to sub¬ 
stitute enumeration-slips for schedules, though personally 1 believe that slips 
could be issued, in booklets with a foil and counter-foil, for rather less money 
than is spent on schedules. However, this Is not the place to discuss technical 
details, 

15. The cost of the Census.—A note on the cost of the Census is given in 
an appendix to this report} as the accounts could not be finally made up in time 
to permit of its being given here. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 

PART I.—DENSITY OF THE POPULATION, 

I, The bases of calculation. —Density of population may be expressed 
in several nays. We may calculate the numbers of the toUl population to each 
square mile of the total area, and this is the method most conamonly adopted in 
Europe. Or we may calculate the incidence of the population on the culturable 
and cultivated areas, or, again, we may take the rural population alone and dis*- 
cuss its incidence on one or other of those areas or on the total area. All these 
methods have been used in former census reports and each has its advantages. 

I propose, however, on this occasion to confine the discussion, as much as possible, 
to the figures for density on the total area smd the area und^r cultivation, stating, 
as a rule, the incidence of the total uopulatlon on these areas. This ivill simplify 
the discussion and may be justified by the following reasons :— 

The distinction betw'een rural and urban population must always be a some* 
what arbitrary one, especially in provinces, like the Punjab and North'West Fron* 
tier, which contain no great manufacturing centres and export little but agricultural 
produce. No doubt the cantonments in these Provinces and the cities of Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar contain an essentially urban population, but all the towns arc 
more or less dependent Inr their existence on the agricultural communities around 
them. Indeed it may be said that the smaller towns are merely large villages with 
markets for the interchange of local products and, in the main, of local manufac* 
lures. It is difficult to realize the extent to which the entire population of these 
Provinces depends on agriculture. The riches of England are mainly derived from 
foreign trade and are not seriously diminished by agricultural depression, whereas, 
in these Provinces, the land is practically the sole source of wealth, and their popu¬ 
lation whether classed as urban or rural is indirectly or directly dependent on 
the produce of the soil. It is, therefore, somew hat misleading to set aside the 
urban, and discuss the pressure of only the rural, population on the land. 

The incidence of the population on the enliurahU Site's, would be of interest and 
importance if we could define " culturabieland ”to mean " land immediately avail¬ 
able for cultivation without the outlay of capital", but, as Mr. Madagan has 
pointed out, the term " culturable ” Is a purely conditional one. Given certain 
physical conditions and the requisite amount of capital vast areas now waste 
may become capable of cultivation m a generation or two, but whether those 
conditions exist and W'hcther the results would justify the outlav is sometimes 
a subject of controversy. In the absence of separate data for the amount 
of land actually available for cultivation at the present time as distinguished 
from the areas which may conceivably in a few years be rendered culturable, 
figures expressing the incidence of the population on the areas so returned would 
appear to have Uttlc or no practical value. The density of population on the 
area under cultivation undoubtedly gauges pretty accurately the intensity of the 
pressure on the soli, but even density so calculated can only be accepted with 
certain qualifications. The area under cultivation is no doubt almost constant, 
but the area cropped fluctuates considerably from )'ear to year and in periods of 
famine is far less than that returned as cultivated. That these considerations are 
of importance will appear from the following figures i— 

Assuming that the average population during the past decade was the mean 
of the population enumerated in 1891 a^nd 1901, It will be found that In British 
territory the average area under cultivation was a little under an acre and one- 
fifth* per annum to each unit of the population, but the area of the crops harvested 
L.nd Rennor AiitnJpii- barely an acre per head.-f The latter area aver- 

tnt'An R«pMt ot ibft Pito* aged 3^,091,637 acres per annum in the ten years (Socngi 
jab, pm. 3. iSgg-tgoo, In 1893-93 it had stood at 36,733,864 

acres, the highest figure ever reached, but it fell to 18,515,957 acres In 189^7, 
and after rising in 1B97-98 to 35,810,143 acres it again fell fn 1899-1900 to 
‘4i993i,7j3 ^cres, the largest area of current fallows (1*^ which the area of failed 
crops is included) ever recorded having been returned that year. In other 
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6 . Density in Native 
States.—As a rule the Native 
States are not so densely po¬ 
pulated as the British District 
of which geographically they 
form part or which they most 
closely resemble in physical 
characteristics. The excep¬ 
tions are Maler Kotla. which 
in spite of the fact that it has 
no canal irrigation slightly 
density, and Pataudi which is more densely populated 
figures for certain States ate given in the margin. 

The Pbulkian States are so 
scattered that comparison of 
their densities with those of 
I any British District would be 
oE little value. Taking the 
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The Hill States oE Mandl and Suket (141) and Nahan (113) show a some¬ 
what high density for hill territories. 


7, The Districts in order of density on cultivation,- —Taking the whole 
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37 Districts of the Punjab 
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—^ —=:^ - - -— ^ n are arranged in the order of 

the density thus calculated, those of the North-West Frontier ProvincE being 
given in their proper places, without numbers, in italic. 


Putting aside Simla and Montgomery in which the conditions are quite 
exceptional, it will be seen that the submontane District of Hoshiarpur has the 
greatest apparent density on the area cultivated, but the Siwallks afford con¬ 
siderable grazing, whereas In Jullundur there is practically no pasture, and the 
actual pressure on the soil is probably far greater in that District than in any 
other. Kangra (and, in the North-West Frontier Prownce, Hazara) have great 
resources in their forests, which contain extensive grazing grounds, and cannot 
be looked upon as densely peopled, while even the thickly populated Districts, 
Sialkot, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar, cornea long way after Jullundur. 


Of the 37 Districts of the Punjab the eight above mentioned have a density 
of over 700 persons to the square mile oE cultivation, yet only 5 of them can be 

regarded as actually congested. 
Ambala with 684 persons to 
the cultivated square mile 
comes next in order. As will 
be seen later its population has 
decreased in a remarkable way, 
but it remains a congested 
District. Six Districts have a 
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density of cultivation of between 500—600 persons, but they can hardly be 
regarded as seriously congested, though Delhi and Ludhiana may be so classed 
as they have little waste land left for graring 01 extension of cultivation. The 
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Deputy Commissiotier of Delhi does notp however^ consider the District ovef*^ 
populated, for he writes ;— 

'* Tn an average rud of years ad 
ordinary faniily cuosist- 

mg of seven persons^ when we take 
Ehe DAtnre of the cropSj ordinarily 
60wn^ aqiJ priees into account, 
should be in a position of comfort 
and able ta save. Tha eTccptiiitis 
to tbiarule are to te found m the 
Dabar Chak in the Delhi Tahsil 
and in the riverain and ^^rniri 
tracts oE the Balubgarh Tateii/' 

Of tht seven Districts with n 
density of 400—500 none 
would appear tn be congealed. 
The Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgaon^ however, says — 
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*^The great incTcasc in tbe 
pressure of the population on 
the soli has teen attended 
by 00 change In the of 

agriculture I and there lias been no 
introduction of new lodtistries^ 
Yet even in tbSo the Setliemeut 
Odicer thought the District was 
unable to support a large? popuk* 
tii^ than it then had. He waa 
probably right and the District is 
QOW dangerously over-populated*" 

Hissar, but in that District the area 
a fraction of the linder 
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The pressure is nominally least in 
harvested has, unfortunately, generally been hut 
cultivation during the past decade. 

8 . The density of the Rural Population on the cultivated and cul- 

turable areas in 
British Terri¬ 
tory.— The densi¬ 
ties of the rural 
population on the 
cultivated and cul- 
turable areas in the 
two Provinces and 
in each District are 
given in the mar¬ 
gin, the Districts 
being arranged in 
the order of the 
density of their po¬ 
pulation on the ettJ- 
tivated area. The 
number affixed to 
each shows the place 
it occupies in the 
order of the density 
of. the total popula¬ 
tion on the cultivat¬ 
ed area as given 
in paragraph 7 
above. It will be 
observed (hat the 
order of density is 
but little changed 
by excluding the 
urban population of 
the towns. The 
pressure of the rural 
population on the 
area under cultiva¬ 
tion is very great in 
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Urban and rural p9pal at tin. 


CkAp. 


Jullund'ir ll is also heavy in the districts which show a liigh density in paia* 
graphs 4 and 7 atpve, so that, in considering relative density, it is almost immate¬ 
rial whether we exclude the urban population of the towns or not. 

9. Congestion of the population —The density of the population has 
been exhaustively discussed in former Census Reports, but I am unable to trace 

any deBnition of the term 

PtttijibC«ii9«iRc^t tSS} $1 Bj— 95- ‘ cnmipeW ' nr anv final 

Ditto ditto rssa .« u 11—3- congesieo, or any nnai 

conclusions as to which 

tracts are to be regarded as congested, and indeed full discussion of these 
points would be beyond the scope of a Census Report. 

If we define ' congesiion * to mean an accumulation of population in excess of 
the numbers which the soil would snppori, the (question whether any given District 
is congested would involve inquiry into the fertility of the soil, the amount and dis¬ 
tribution of the rain-fall, and the character of the people. Fortunately for the 
Punjab the enterprising spirit of the mass of the population and their readiness to 
emigrate from the densely populated tracts, even to countries beyond India, 
prevents any actual congestion, though most of the Districts which show' a high 
rate of density are probably always on the verge of It, Where the people tack 
this spirit other measures are taken, as we shall see later on, to prevent over¬ 
population, There can be little doubt that Jullundur, for example, would soon 
be hopelessly congested, but for the character of its ]at population which seeks 
service in or out of India with equal readiness, while the Himalayan States 
could not support a rapidly increasing population which refused to emigrate, and 
would soon be congested but for the custom of polyandry. 

to. Comparison with European countries.—The marginally noted com- 

„ . parisons with the density 

iiie. m European countnes may 
be of interest, though the 
conditions oE our Indian 
Provinces are so different 
from those in European 
countries that little practi¬ 
cal value can he attached 
to the comparison. 
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FART n.—THE POFUUTiOW IN TOWNS AND VILIAGES. 


Pera mtagv 


11. * Town * defin^dp— A town ha^ been defined to indnde any mnnicipafity, 

ciViJ lines, or cantonment, and any place^ with a population of not less than 5,^ 
* inhahjtants, which has urban 

Aitida lo *ni 11, chipiei I oi ill* Purj*^ CtMn* Cod*. characteristics. In order to 

AetXKoifXflr. SetiiMi facilitate Comparison with 

»lll.g*»h*llr) 0 l h«ilietiiredaSoli(i«lAic*, figUrCS of 1 S 9 I Certain 

towns, then municipalities, but now Notified Areas under the Punjab Municipal 

Act, have been retained in the list of towns in Table IV. 

12 . Distribution of the population between towns and villages,^ 

The proportion which the 
rural population bears to the 
whole remains remarkably 
constant, the slight tendency 
of the urban to increase 
faster than the general 
population, observable in 
i8gi, having virtually dis- 

tsnbitditrj Tmbi* U-A, Dim 9 a*ii 4, eeittomt 4 »9d J. app^ted. There is uo tmce 

in these Provinces of that 

general movement of the population to the towns which Is so_ parked in Westsn 
Europe, though there is perceptible movement towards the cities. 
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13. The number of Towns.*—The total number of towns in British 
Territory has risen by 13, from ij8 in 1891 to 191. The most important addition 

to the list of towns is that of 
Mat! to Tabta IV. Lydlpur^ the capital of the 

Chenab Colony which was constituted a Munlclpatity in 1899 and has now a 
population of 9*17* souls. Founded in 1896 and named after Sir James 
Lyallf trieutenant-Governor of the Punjab from 1887 to 189a, it was planned, 
like Madrid, with its streets radiating from 3 central square and thus differs 
widely from the ordinary Indian town. Parachinar as the bead-queers of the 
administration in the Kurram Valley has been also included, and the remaining 
eleven have been added as coming generally within the Census definition of a 
town, Khanpur was In 1891 Included in the Municipality of Hoshiarpur but 
was declared a separate Notified Area in 1892*93. 

14. Classification of Towns by size.—Following the Census classification 

towns may be conveniently 
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divided into 
classes ' 

(i) cities of over 1,00,000 
inhabitants, (ii) large towns 
of from ioo,OGO to 20,000 
and (ill) small towns of 
less than 20,000inhabitants. 
The numbers of the urban 
population in each class are 
given in the margin. 

Distribution of the urban population in British Territory. — Ac¬ 
cording to the Census of 
1901 the total urban popula*- 
tion atiiounts to 2,595,37a 
in these Provinces and its 
present distribution as com¬ 
pared with 189^ t 88 t 

IS shown by the figures in 
the margin. U will be seen 
that the cities alone con¬ 
tain over one-fifth and the 
large towns over one-third 
of the whole urban popula¬ 
tion. 
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16, The Cities and Towns as centres of trade,— The moyements of 
troops affect the figures of cantonments, and to a great extent of civil lines, and 
they will therefore be left, as far as possible," out of consideration in dlscussii^ 
the progress or decay of the towns which depend on trade. ^The fluctuations in 
the populations of the towns, including the cantonments, will therefore not be 

discussed and only the 

SabtlstUi^ Table* 11. B. ajid C figUfCS givCU beloW, wKich 

are those for the municipalities, will be commented on and explained. 

17. The Cities.—The combined population of the three cities of Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar has risen from 506,19910 1891 to 573 » 0 ®< increase of 
67.7^9 pfifsons or 13*4 per cent., so that over one-third of the increase in the 
total urban population is in the cities. But though the city populations have 
thus increased rapidly it must be borne in mind that in 1 881-91 Amritsar de¬ 
creased by 10 per cent., and, though its increase since iBgt amounts to tS per 
cent., the present increase on the figures of l88t is only 7 per cent. Lahore, 
on the other band, would have shown a somewhat larger increase had not the 
Mian Mir Cantonment decreased by over t,ioo persons. 


- In • fev CftMt Ibe Sesrt* the Cl«tl liit-i baw- bMn laeludid Id Ihcwa ot Urn Myolc1f*Utr bd4 cdbdM be 
iepveted. Their iflclBiion Iw-eiw will net &|i^ccwblj kdtct the tend BtieDt tn be dnwn *• lb* figyie* Me 
ttty iD«tl. 
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Z?^////.-The coramerclat development of Delhi during the past decade has 

a check from cpreumstaDces connected with the failare of R^pfomat & Soul «c aJd 
the discovery of the insecure caudidou of other Company concenis There £«' hp«? 1 
a «p.d growth in the Commission Agency business S^hough 

their prosperity is likely to continue, German goods flood the Delhi markets-^ ' 

The poptilation, excluding 3^041 souls in the cantonment, has risen bvnearlv 
9 per cent, and is now 306,534, ^ 

excluding Mian Mir Cantonment has 
nsen by 18 per cent, and has now 186,884 inhabitants. There has been a 
large increase in the number of cotton-ginning factories in the last five or six 

iiwrtMr.—Amritsar wJtlia present population of 161.030, excludina the 
cantonment has mcreas^ ,g per cent, in the decade. The Deputy Comn*! 
sooner remarks that the merttse « due to the development of omiet’^d Xr 

Sr::X^l?aTi anZth^l^t 

la The large towns of the Punjab (in British Tenitory).-The 

Caiumn f of Titfifi IV. figpifts show th>&t ^ll thg touvris in 

- ' 00 ... ,L - British Territory have increased in oonula- 

lion since smeeiMt, hut that smcc 1S91 Ambala, Firoaepore, Rcrarl p T'?. 
and Dera Ghazi Khan have decreased* The tovras which chnur ^ 

since 1891 are Rawalpindi, Multan, and Sialkot most advance 

SubftidLArj Table H-B, Taking thfl laigc towTis in order of 

f \ M I L - populalion :— 

U) MulUn shows an increase of 16 per cent. It is the most immrlant 
thrKilJhi Province and favoured by its position on 

(a) The town of Jullundur shows an increased population of 8 per cent 
liaving now 64455 inhabitants, hut afemding to the^ dS 
report jt should have developed more rapidly. Its general trade 

will be worked, has been erected. Its grain-trade baa how¬ 
ever fallen off owing to the establishment of a large grain-market at 
Phagwara m Kapurthala, where octroi is not iJried, and that in 
piece-gooda^has declined because no octroi is levied on them in 
Amritsar, whereby the^lrade has been diverted to that city. C^ut^^ 
sugar IS said to have been displaced by English. ^ ^ 

(3) Ludhiana shows an increased population of 48,311 or 2187 more 

'"k 5 Ptr tent. It has increased by over 

4 ,oc« inhabitants since 1S81. What the effect on its trade of 
Ludhiana-Dhun-Jakhal line will be cannot yet be foreseen 

(4) Rawalpindi has increased by 31 per cent, and has now a population 

trade^^^* special manufactures but a large general 

Sialkot is somewhat remarkable. It has now 
percen^^'’ ''' 1891, an increase-of 15 

l«ru!ue.i„:a ueighbuurhuod, h« 

(7) G“i«">rala hue uleo increuued rapidly. I„ .88, 1, h^d a popula.lun 
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(8) Batala has been made a great centre of the trade in grain by the rail¬ 

way and its real population Is probably more than 37,365, owing 
to extensions beyond municipal limits, 

(9) The decrease m Re^vari {from 27,934 to 37,295 or 639 persons) is 

not easy to explain, Its situation at the junction of three impor¬ 
tant routes appears, however, to have mined its trade. It is noted 
in the Curgaon report that a ginning-factom established in the 
town did not pay and was removed to Hansi, which is also on the 
line of rail. 

(to) Panipat has suffered equally with Rewari, its population having 
fallen frcm_ 37*547 *6,914, but it still has a population of Jj%a 

more than in 1881. In 1891 the ffgures were swollen by the in¬ 
clusion of some of the staff employed on the constmetion of 
the Delhi-tCalka line, and the Deputy Commissioner adds 

" The decrease Id Panipat town is nominal j the population rettiraed for 1891 is that 
Iiviog withm the municipal area, whereas in 1891 certain outlying hamlets with 3,163 souls 
winch were outside these limits, were included ia the Census figures of Panipat town! 
If this correction be made the population of Panipat is larger by 1,548 souls than iq tSgt,'* 

(ti) Ambala {26,744} appears to have been affected by the decay which 
has overtaken the population of that District and shows a slight 
decrease of i la souls. 

(laj Ferozepore now returns 33,475 mtiabiums or 1,862 fess than in 189!^ 
a felting off of 7 3 pet cent* The Deputy CofnmmioDer writes : — 

' It not certiiin that ^suburba^ estiEaa.t'ftd Jo tbe same way as Lo 

Epi It 13 quite clear Feroieporc City is not progress!dg. The mortality from fever 
last was exceedingly heavy. Besides the trade of Feroiepore has soffered very coo* 

fiiderably during Uie past decade owing to the product of the vilbgefi both far and n^ar 
which used formerly to be brought to the city, bemg drawn away by the opening of 
petty agencies of European and Native firms at most of the stations on tiie Railway line.** 

(13) Jfiang-w^jtii'Maghfena and {14^ Karnal, as head-quarters of Districts 
shoTv an increase, but as regards the latter the Deputy Com mis 
sioner notes 

** Ksroal tD%o osed to export a large number of boots and shoes, but the trade 
has decUued as ibc makers cajmat compete with Cawopore* One cause of 
this unsatisfactory sitate of things is that the skilled hands keep their 
secrets to themaclve^ ^nd another ii that smooth tnarhine-made articles are 
coming into feshion.^^ 

(15) Kasur has Attracted some of the trade of Ferozepiir, owing to its 
situation on the Karachi route, and its population has risen 
by 8 per cent., being now 32,022. 

{16) Dera Ghaii Khan Municipality* shows a decrease of 3,203 or 9’a 
per cent,, due to the reluctance of capitalists to invest money m 
the town while its fate is still uncertain. Whether the Indus 
carries it away or not its decay is inevitable w’hen the cantonment 
there is abolished. 

(17) Rahtak has now risen to the position of a large town having increased 
from 16,70a in tSgt to 30,333 in 1901 (if the civil lines he included.) 
Its rise is directly attributable to the construction of the Southern 
Punjab Railway and the consequent establishment of a grain- 
market in the town. 

19. The large towns in Native States,— In Native Slates Territorvall the 

I large loans show a decrease 
' since 1891, and Patiala—the 
only town with over 50,000 
inhabitants in a Native State 
— has now fewer inhabitants 
than in 1881. The minority 
of the present ruling chief 
probabtv explains this de¬ 
crease, hut it is not apparent why Narnaul, jn the Same Statei should hsLvefeEfeo off- 

lltbn (*iA a pEtpvJitiian of ilSiX which t-o b« tint is^opldpil Hmiti, thm pOpg^ 
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20, The small towns in the Punjab.— Ta’kmg these in order by natural 
„ -j. „ h* Divisions, Districts and States, I propose 

Ss^uduiT TabEr 1[,-C , • ..t. e ■ j i ■! 

to examine the ngiires in some detail as 
the tendency of the small towns to decay is in many instances apparent fiom the 
present returns, 

Hissa.f.—In the Hissar District, Hansi and Hissar itself show substantial 
increases, but Sirsa has decreased from 16,415 to 15, Boo, or nearly 4 per cent, 
and alt the four remaining petty towns show more or less marked decreases, The 
opening of the Southern Punjab Railway has diverted traffic from Fatehabad to 
Tohana, which may in time become an important centre of trade. 

ioAdrSimilarly the small town of Loharu, the capital of the State of 
that name, shows a decrease of over 10 per cent., having now only a population of 


Rohtak.— The capital of the District has increased from 16,70* in 1891 
to 30 , 3*3 nearly a* per cent. Its position on the Southern Punjab 

Railway has contributed to this. Jhajjar (13,327) remains almost stationmy, 
with a nominal increase 01346, Gohana has decreased from 7,690 to 6,567 or over 
14 per cent. Ot the remaining petty towns three — Kalanaur, Kharkhauda and 
Maham—show small increases and five have decreased. In the case of Sahadar* 
garb the railway is assigned as the cause, as it takes the Former traffic of the 
town straight through to Delhi. The population of Beri has probably been affected 
by the decline of trade, though perhaps it has not gone further afield than 
Rohtak. 


ZJ«yd«j!i.—Dujana has also a lessened population, having decreased by 193 
to 5iS45 souls. 

Gurgaon.—In the Gurgaon District only one town (besides Rewari) shows 
a decrease, Hodai having decreased by 1,459 ^,142 souls, or by over 15 per 

cent. The inareases are, as a rule, small, but Palwal has risen from 11,327 to 
13,830, or [4 per cent. This town has now a prosperous ginnlng-factory. 

Pataadi —Pataudj also shows a small Increase, 

Delhi.—In Delhi, Sonepat (12,930), and Ballabgarh {4,506}, show nominal 
increases, while the town of Faridabad has fallen from 5,929 10 5,310, a decrease 
of 619 souls. 

Karnal.— In Karnal only one of the five small outlying towns, Pundri, 
which has a considerable trade, shows an increase, all the rest having decreased, 
Thanesarand Kaithal in a marked degree. The sacred town of Thanesar has 
been going down for the last 40 or 50 years. Its climate in normal years is 
bad, and its Brahmans, who profit by ihe offerings of the pilgrims to its shrines, 
have become demoralised by indolence and profligacy. Another reason given 
by the Tahsildar of Thancaar is that, owing to the advent of the Railway and of 
scarcity, the artisans have left their homes and occupations, Pehowa, which is 
not classed as a town, is similarly circumstanced, and its population has gone 
down even more rabidly. Kaithal is said to have lost 3,000 people in the fever 
and cholera epidemics of igoo. .4 cause adduced for the decrease in Shahabad 
is that the manufacturers of netted paper for taslast of nVarr, and seals have 
almost disappeared, Fanipat w'as noted for its brass utensils, but there are now 
few exports. 

Jtiiiundur.—In Jullundur there are small increases in six and decreases in 
three towns. The chief decrease is in Rahon, which has fallen from 10,667 in 
i 89> to 8,631, or by nearly 19 per cent. The plague has ruined its ^ready declin¬ 
ing trade in county cloth and braid. The same cause doubtless accounts for the 
decreases in Jandiala and Banga. 

Aja/arMu/ff.—In Kapurthala the capital .shows an increase of 10 percent, 
whilePhagwarashows aslilllarger increase, having attracted trade fromlul* 
lundur, as already noted. The remaining four towns are stationary, 

Ludhiana.—The four Ludhiana towns all show an increase except IChanna 
(3338)I which has a nominal decrease of 39. But the increases are not large 
as the figures show, though it is satisfactory that the unhealthy town of 
Machhiwara should show an increase of 348. 
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Ferozepur. —In Ferozepiir the twn smallest towns show decreased popu* 
latbns. and two of the intermediate towns are stationary, hut Muktsar has risen 
by 31 jwr cent, and Faziika by 12 per cent. Muktsar is the head-quariers of 
a Tahsil, the expansion of which has been cheeked by the recent scarcity, but in 
which development is certain, Far ilka would have shown a still larger increase, 
but it has recently lost much of its tmde by the opening of the Southern Punjab 
Railway, and the establishment of a large gram market (free of octroi) at 
Abohar, which has also diverted Its trade, most of which now goes to Karachi 
trio Kot Kapura. 

Fartdkot . — Both the towns in Farldkot have increased, the capital by 33 
per cent and Kot Kapura by 33 per cent—the latter at the expense of Fazilka, 

The Phulkian States .— In Patiala eight out of the 13 small towns show 
decreased populations, and four a slight mcrease. Govindgarh, in the Tahsil of 
Bamata, has risen from 8,536 to 13, (85, or by 54 per cent. The increase is due 
to its position on the Railway, and to the establishment of a market. 

In Kabha three of the four towns show an Increase, large in the capital 
and in Bawal. In Jind four out of seven towns show a decrease, two moderate 
Increases, and the new capital, Sangrur, a very large increase^ 

Lahore.— In l^hore, Cbunian has now a population of 8,9*9, '1380 

less than in 1891, which is curious considering that some development of the 
cotton-ginning industry has occurred there, as in Kasur and Lahore. The 
decrease in Sharakpur is undoubtedly a consequence of the falling off of the 
population in tliat Tahsil. The three remaining towns show an Increase. 

Amritsar. — Of the four small towns in Amritsar only one, Tam Taran. 
shows an increase. The other three are stationary or retrogressing. 

Gujranwala.— In the Gujranwala District, all the towns, except Killa Didar 
Singh, the smallest, show an increase since 1891. Waalrahad, as an important 
Railway Junction, has risen from 15,786 to 18,069 14 per cent, Hahzahad has 

become a thriving town since the opening of the Chenab Canal and ihe Railway 
from Wazirahad to Khanewal, Sodhra on the Jammu Extension has also risen 
to be a town of some importance. 

Kanina.— Kangra, the old capital of the District, has now a population of Kikautui Aku 
4,746, a decrease of 488 since 1891. Nurpiir continues to decrease. Its popula¬ 
tion is noiv only 4,462 or 1,38a less than In 1881. Once a centre of the shawl 
manufacture, wdiich was carried on by Kashmiri relugees, it has never recovered 
since the Franco-German war ruined that trade. 

Hill States . — ^The capital of Nahan shows a nominal increase, but the chief 
towns in Nafagarh, Bilaspur and Basbahr have all decreased. The rapi tal of 
Mandi has increased from 6,889 to B, 1 44 or by 18 per cent, and Magar-Bhojpur 
the capital of Suket has risen from >,583 to 3,t7g, an increase of 38 per cent., 
while the Capital of Chamba has risen slightly from 5,905, to 6,000. 

Ambala.— Ip Ambala, Jagadhri Municipality returns 13,463 inhabitants, an 
increase of 433 since 1891, hut the town lies four miles from the Railway and 
there is a tendency to exten^on towards the station, beyond the municipal limits. 

Rupar also shows a small Increase, but the two other small towns, Sa<1haura 
and Buria, liave decrea^d. This is attributed to the unhealthy seasons of 1899 
and 1900, but the municipal authorities of Sadhauta seem to be in some doubt 
as to the exact boundaries of the town. Buria, however, has certainly decreased 
in commercial activity. It lies close to Jagadhri, which is absorbing its trade. 

AflAra.'— In the Kalsla Stale, both the petty towns of Chhachraull (5,520) 
and Basi (4,641) have fallen off slightly. 

Hosbiarpun-O'lti the District of HoshUrpur, every town with the one excep¬ 
tion of Una shows a decrease. The town of floshiarpur itself shows an appar¬ 
ently large decrease (from 3 1,099 to i 7 p^ 37 )j but ^^9^ b included Khanpur, 
which has 3 j^^ 3 inhabitants according to the present returns. Thus the two 
combined sldl show a population decreased by over 4 per cent. Tanda-Unaui 
has also decreased from 11,632 to 10,247 or by nearly la per cent., and Hariana 
has lost over one-sixth of Its former population. 
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Gardaspun — In Gurdaspur, Pathankot is the only town which shows any 
signs of development since tSgi, It is the terminus of the Amritsar-Pathankot 
branch line. Sujanpur and Dera Nanak have declined owing to the extinction 
of the Kashmir shawl industry, but the former has a flourishing sugar factory, 
worked by water power. Kal^aur, spoken of as ' almost deserted ’ in the District 
report, shows a merely nominal decrease. The railway has injured its trade. 

Sialkot.—In Sialkot all the towns show marked decreases except Daska, 
which has increased by over 116 per cent. The other towns appear to have 
contributed to the migration to the Chenab Colony, but Killa Sobha Singh has 
a heavy decrease of over sfi per cent,, its population having fallen to 3,338. 

Gujrat. —In Gujrat, the head-quarters towti of the District has risen from 
17,671 to 19,048 or by nearly 8 per cent., Kunja also shows an increase of ty 
per cent., but Jalalpur and Dinga have decreased. These three towns are 
dependent on tbe agriculture of the District and there are no special causes 
for their fluctuations. Jalalpur has never recovered the loss of its woollen 
industry since 1870, 

Jhelum.-^ln Jhelum, the head-quarters of the District show an Increase 
of close on a,000 inhabitants, or zo per cent. Regarding Find Dadan Khan, 
which has fallen from 1 5,055 to 1 3,770 or by over 8 per cent., Mr. W, S. Talbot, 
the Settlement Collector, writes : — 

^'Pind Dadan Khan is well known to be in a decadent condition: in this town indeed 
I looked for a larger Eoss oE popalation than has actually occcirred. The causes are 
threefold ; first, is tbe loss ot the through trade of the salt from the Khewtah Miocs hard 
by, which formerly all passed through Find Dadan Khan oa its way to Miani, or dowu 
country by the river routCi and now* passes out by railway direct without affecting the 
town; in the second place, grain markets have been established at the stations of Lilia 
to the west, and Haranpur to the east, and as they have no octroi dues to pay, they 
compete at a great advant^e with the older centre \ thirdly, the ravages of '* kallar- 
skitr" have put out of cultivation a large area of laud in the neighbourhood of the town, 
though it maybe hoped lhat by canal improvements some of the ground thus lost may bo 
n’entuaUy recovered." 

Chakwal and Bhaun show normal increases. 

Rawa]pindL"In Rawalpindi, Hazro has increased by over a fourth, but 
Pindigheb is stationary, and Attock has decreased. The Settlement Collector 
of Hazara remarks: — 

*'Attock town has now no means of support, but the fort and the head-quarters of 
the Sub-divisioual Officer, and is bound to decrease yet further, flazro, on the other hand, 
being situated in the centre of the Cbich Valley ebarea in the genera) prosperity and 
natural increase resulting from pease and security.*’ 

Haz&ra.—In Hazara, only Abbottabad, the head-quarters of the District, 
and Haripur have increased. Bafla shows a small decrease and Nawashahr a 
large one. 

Niiitx.w»t D*r Montgomery. —Sn Montgomery, the head-quarters of the District has 

increased in population, owing to the location of a Central Jail there, but Kamalia 
and Pak Paitan have decreased, the former by over 6 per cent. 

Shahpur.— In the Shahpur District, Sahiwal, off the Utic of rail, is the only 
town with a decreased population, in spite of a thriving trade in toys and decora¬ 
tive work. The head-quarters town of the District shows but a small increase, 
which is natural, as it may be soon moved elsewhere. Bhera and Khushab have 
increased rapidly. Both are on the Sind-Sagar Line, as is Miaul, which is 
however stationary. Khushab has a considerable export trade in grain tc 
Europe. 

Miatiwali.— Of the five towns In Mionwali, four show small increases and 
one, KalabagU, a marked decrease of 1 3 per cent. It is remarked that the 
. Railway has only replaced the Indus as a trade-route and that the towns on it 
such as Bhakkar and Leiah have not materially progressed. 

JhaOg. —In Jhang, Chlniot has risen from 13,476 to 15,685, an increase of 
over 16 per cent. 

Multan.—Of the five sinall towns in Multan, two are stationary and two 
have decreased in population, while the fifth, Jalalpur, has increased 3,884 
to 5 , 149 - 
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Bahavsaipur ^— Of ilie eight small tov'i'na in this State, only one—Bahawal- 
pur itself — shows a decrease, due to the transfer of the Nawab's residence to 
Ahmadptir* The increases are, as a rule, substantial and are a result of the 
general development of the State, 

Kruzafr 3 rgarh —In Muzaffargarh, three of the four towns showan Increase, 
The increase in Muzaffargarh itself is substantial, being as per cent,, arid in the 
other two, nominal. The fourth and smallest, Khairpur, has decreased, 

Dera Gbazi Khan.—Two of the four small towns in Dera Ghazi Khan 
show a slight increase. The smallest, Mithankot, has decreased, as has also 
Rajanpur, doubtless because the cantonment there has been abandoned. 

^ 21 . The towns in the North*West Frontier Province. — In Peshawar, 
the^Peshawar Municipality (including the Civil Lines} shows an increase of i6 per 
cent,, having now a population of 73,343 or 10,264 JS91. The other 

three towns, Prang, Charsadda and Tangi return greatly decreased populations, 
in the Districts of Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismaji Khan, all the head-quarter 
municipalities show remarkable increases, and Lakkl in Bannu has also increased, 
but Kulachi, in Dera Ismail Khan, show's a small decrease, and the Settlement 
Collector writes that * its importance as a mart for trans-Frontier trade has been 
tranferred to Dera, The considerable trade carried on by the Mian Khets, Gan- 
dapurs and other Pathan tribes settled in the Kulachi Tahsil has been greatly 
injured by the Amir’s Custom contractors’ enactions 

22 The causes of decay in the small towns, — Thus, out of the 201 
trading towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants in the two Provinces, no less than 
92, or nearly half, show a decreased population. But the proportion of decay¬ 
ing towns is not the same throughout the Provinces. In the Districts of the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 44 out of loi small towns show an actual decrease and few 
of the remaining 57 exhibit much vitality. In the Himalayan ,'^rea, 5 out of g 
and in the Sub-Himalayan, 29 out of 44, or more than two-thirds, have decreased 
and the same remark applies. In the North-West Dry Area, only 14 out of 47 
show decreased populations, but the decrease is as a rule very marked. 

The causes do not appear to be far to seek, The small country towns, which 
have been left on one side by the railways, have no well-established manufactures 
and their through-trade is at once diverted to places more conveniently situated. 
The administration also tends to centralisation and the legal business of the 
country is carried on at the head-quarters o( the District, so that those towns almost 
invariably show marked increases. Trade, however, is the great factor. The 
old hand-Industnes have been fatally affected by the introduction of steam-power, 
and, as they die out, the towns which formed marts for the CKchange of local 
manufactures must succumb unless they can support more liichty organised fac¬ 
tories. These remarks apply equally to the Native States, whose capitals gene¬ 
rally show a greater increase of population than the State as a whole, while their 
smaller towns, unless on the line of rail, are decaying. It is, however, possible 
that the figures slightly exaggerate the falling oR in some cases, or do not 
bring out the full increase in others. As a rule, the railw ays have not been aligned 
close to the towns and there is a natural tendency for them to expand towards 
the line of rail beyond existing municipal limits and thus part of their population 
is, under the Census definition of ‘ town classed as rural, Again, niir octroi 
system, when it does not actually drive trade away, as at Jullundur, encourages 
the erection of warehouses and shops outside municipal limits, as at Hoshiarpur. 
Nevertheless, the decrease in the population of the small towns is a real one and 
significaiil of the economic changes which are slowly being brought about 
under British rule. 

23. The sexes in towns. — The male population in the towns greatly 
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targe towns also the pro port ion of females is far below the average of the two 
Provinces. This wll at orvee explain why the birth-rate in the urbaTi areas is, as 
a rule, below the Provincial rate, and it must also be borne in mind that *the vice 
of great cities * renders many of the women infertile. Moreover, the fact that 
the urban, and more especially the city, populations are composed of Immlgiants, 
raises the mean age of the inhabitants, and this again explains why the towns 
should have a hightf death-rate than the rural areas, We<;annot then, in the 
absence of separate vital statistics for the town-bred population, say definitely 
whether the towns arc unhealthier than the rural areas or attempt to account for 
the slow increase of the urban population in the small towns by an examination 
of their birth and death returns. 

24- The definition of ‘village’ in British Territory.—^The le||l 

definition of a " village in the Punjab Laro 
SoctioD 3otthe Punjab ^nd Rmnas Art uE Revenue Act was adopted, the unit of i Sni 
1S67, mod RnV thereun , being thus retained. Hence the village 

of our Tables is, as before, a fiscal unit and not necessarily a village in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

25, The riumber of villages in British Territory.“The total number of 

villages has risen in Gritish Territory from 
34.664 in iS9r lo 36,011, an increase of 
1,367, but the Chenab Colony and newly 
act^uired tracts in the Frontier have added 
t,494 villages to the numbers returned m 
1891, which have thus, in the rest of the 

two Provinces been reduced by lay since 
that year. The greatest decrease is in Montgomery which returned 1,864 estates 
In 1S91 and has now only 1,31 c. In l89T,asin 190), no fixed system could be 
.. ct.- D 1 .B . followed in this District and the number 

be definitely stntei 

The villages are mere encampments {raftuas), or hamlets {fkah}, the more or 
less temporary abodes of the nomad pastoral tribes. 

26. The'‘ village ' unit and the number of villages in Native States,— 
In the Native States the figures do not show much vaiiation except in the 

case of the Hill States. Patiala only returns 
3,580 villages as against 3,549 in 1891, 
while Dahaw alpur again returns ^6 in spite 
of the extension of canal iirigation in that 
State. Of the Hill States those noted in 
the margin show the chief differences: but 
in all cases there has been a decrease, 
and in several the number of villages shown 
only amounts to a tenth of the number re¬ 
turned In 1891. 

In the Himalayas the cultivation is necessarily scattered, and this prevents 
the formation of large villages, compelling the people to live in isolated home¬ 
steads or small hamlets near their fields. The hamlet, however, is not the adminis¬ 
trative unit but forms a part of a §roup of hamlets vyhich has some resemblance 
to the village community in the plains. This group is known by various names. 
Thus, in Kangra proper, it is called iapfia, haktini or mogdai and is divided into 
tiJias'i in Kuln it is known as and is divided into pAtf/i>; in Mandt and 
Suket the hamlet (idr) forms part of thejfor/fr in Bashahr the small villages 
(goofi) and homesteads form a ghorit or, in Bharauli and in Mori, a dhoj* and 
m Kot Khat a sarganna. 

The constitution of the group of hamlets varies In different parts of the hills. 
Thus, in Kangra, it is a mere congeries of hamlets (gaon) and homesteads {lark 
or Msa), roughly divided by natural features Into tt^as, and the only bond which 
held the together was the fact that its revenue was collected by a single 

(ai) f J 3® b( ilia Kanp* SEtltcmenl: oflGctal (o). Ifl Kulu the kffiht VfSS thO 

107^ place where a certain number of hamlets 

had to pay their revenue] then the term was extended to the area of these hamlets. 
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Jn Mandi and Sukct the garh^ rneatimg literally Tort,' Is practically tlie same 
as the Kulu ksihi. There is no joint responsibility for the revenue, because tht 
land is the property of the State in all cases and its occupants arc crown- 
tenants, paying a fixed rent. Each family had its own bit of land, but had 
nothing to do with its neighbour, and this is the origin of the^acn or hamlet.* 
Elsewhere the group of hamlets is held together by stronger lies. Thus, In 
Bashahr, the rights of cutting wood and grass in the waste arc held jointly by the 
ghori and fines imposed on the Tahsil ate levied by realising a fixed sum from 
each ghoru 

There is a still larger unit called the p&rg&nna. This, in Kanawar, com¬ 
prises a group of gharh, usually three in number, and is administered by a 
dashauHgi The ghori again is under a char and the liamlet under a headman 
who beats the modern title of lamhardar. In the Rampur Tahsil of Bashahr 
the larger fargarMos are each under a palasra. In other parts of the fSimla 
Hills also the purgatina appears to be a well-defined and very ancient unit. 
It was often administered in former limes, under the Raja, by a Aardar, or to 
use the older word, mahta, a term which may mean ' measurer ’ or ' appraiser/ 
The parganna is often held by a tribe of Kanets. ihe cultivating caste, and is 
somelimcs called by the name of the tribe which holds it.-f The mahia appears 
to have once been hereditary or at least chosen by the Raja from the members 
of certain families, often Kanet and not necessarily Brahman. 

But this larger unit in no w*ay corresponds to the " village " unit in British 
Territory, either in the Hill Districts or in those of the plains. 

The smaller group of hamlets however closely resembles the old fiscal unit 
of Kangra, which has generally become the “ village" of our modern revenue 
system, and the revenue estate of the hilly tracts in the Districts of the Sub- 
Himalayan Area and the Salt Range. This group having now been taken as 
the " village " unit In the Hill States there i& practical uniformity in the meaning 
assigned to the term in the Native States and in British Territory generally and 
comparison of the returns becomes possible. 

27. The size of the village. —The average population of each vilf^e in 

, the Native Stales is 360, whereas in the 
s«b.Wi^yTihir It A. wionm 3,4 s- Districts it is 553. This is probab¬ 

ly due, in the main, to the same causes, whatever they may be, which have caused 
a greaW density of population in British Territory, The contrast is all the more 
noteworthy in that in the Native States the percentage of the population living in 
villages is somewhat higher than it is in British Districts, 

28. Villages classified according to size. —There are also considerable 

difierenccs in the classification of the tillages 
according to siie for, defining the terms 
' largeand ' small' as in the raar^n, we 
find that in Native States only 36 per cent, 
of the population live in Wery small'vil¬ 
lages, less than 50 per cent, in ' smalland 

only a nominal percentage in ' very large ’ villages. In British Territory, gene¬ 
rally, the proportion of' very smalt ’ villages is much less, being otily^ about 37 
per cent, wliile in the Punjab nearly 17 per cent, of the rural population live in 
•large ’ villages (as against 13*5 in Native States) and a'5 per cent, in ' very 
targe' villages. 

And in the North-West Frontier Province insecurity of life and property 
has carried the tendency towards large villages to an extreme, for we find 
nearly 5 per cent, of the rural population in ’ very large and close on 36 
per cent, in ' large' villages, while only 34 per cent, are in * very small' villages. 

The question whether, under British rule, increased security is tending to 
the greater dispersion of the village communities into hamlets and isolated 
hi'mesteads is one which the Census returns do not clearly answer because they 
only shpw the fiscal units. The formation of a new revenue-estate would add a 

« I am Indebted M> M». A, Anifcfwm, C.l.E,, CnmiDlitlofttf *nd S3porftie*ndBa( ftf J«Diudur, tv U» 
latanimtlop, mr BathwHr for Hulalir ■« Mim Uinft Siogh’i AHiuii3n.t Rtporta, 
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‘ village ’ to our Bgure^, but the foundation of a nen' hamlet within the limits of 
an old estate would not. It wilil however be presently pointed out. in paragraph 
32 below', that there is such a tendency in Hazara and elsewhere. On the other 
hand it is observed in the jhelam District report that in Tahsih Jhdum and 
Talagang there is or has been a movement towards the bigger villages (using 
that term in its ordinary sense presumably) and that, in the latter Tahsit, this 
movement was due to the out*break of lawlessness in the District. The larger 
Jhelum * villages' consist of groups of hamlets, often very numerous, and 
the movement described appears to be from the out-lying hamlets into the main 
settlement of the estate, so that its extent cannot be ascertained from our 


returns. 
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Taking the Provinces as a whole there 
seems to be no such movement. The figures 
in the margin show that the percentage of 
the rural population in' small' and ' very 
small' villages has only decreased by 'S 
per cent., and this would be fully explained 
by the foundation of a large number of 
small ' villages ’ in the Chenab Colony. 


words to describe them, so there are several types of village and a variety oE 
terms which appear to distinguish thetn." 

Thus in the Montgomery District Mr. \V. E, Purser distinguished three 

Report, iBjS, S#ct!c>n typCS of Villages ‘thc ICamhoh, thc Jat 

«■ and the Arain. The first is compact, the 

houses solidly huilt of mud, with Hat roofs, and a small yard in Front surrounded 
by a wall. The Jats of the Bar have straggling villages, sometimes built in a 
square, with no walled yards but huge cattle enclosures. The houses are 
usually thatched, and often have wattled walls. The Arain village shares the 
characteristics of both these types, modified to some extent. In Jullundur the 
same writer distinguishes two types, the Jat (imitated by the Sainiand Mahton), 
and the Gujar (the Dogar and Rajput villages also following this type). The 

, ,, . , „__ _ former, who have passed completely into 

the agnculturai stage, nave compact 
villages, each house being separate and consisting of a small yard with rooms or 
verandahs on two or more sides. In the second or Gujar type, the houses are 
huiti less in long rows and more in detached groups, with spacious enclosures 
for cattle between the lane and the houses. Several houses will have one large 
court-yard, and disintegration w'ould appear not to have got so far w'ith the 
Gujars, who still retain paattjral tastes, as with the Jats. The Rajputs’ houses 
are constructed more with a view to securing privacy. As in Montgomery*, the 
Aralns follow one or both of these types, a fact which points possibly to a mixed 
origin of thc caste. These notices are less valuable for what they slate than for 
what they suggest. The stage of development at which a tribe has arrived is 
indicatetJ by the structure of its houses and the plan of its villages. The extent 
to which the joint families in a tribe have been broken up is undoubtedly reflected 
by the degree iu which their houses have been partitioned, for separate cultiva¬ 
tion generally means a separate dwelling sooner or laUr. Data showing the 
number of famili**s have not been compiled on this occasion, but enough has 
been said to show that such statistics would have but a qualified signibcance 
unless they had been compiled separately for the main tribes. The number of 
families in a house clearly varies In each District according to the Iribe. 

The arrangement of the villages also shows that the peasantry arc not univer¬ 
sally blind to the necessity for cleanliness. In certain cases, in Ludhiana, 
jat villages have been planned in a systematic way, so as to keep the Interior 
circle of houses in good sanitary condition and the genera! rule that the Chamars 
and Chuhras should live apart from the village (as well as from each other) 
is a useful sanitary custom, but my impression is that the Hindu tribes enforce it 
much more rigidly than the Mohammadans, the higher castes of whom are greatly 
dependent on their menials and so permit them to live more or less in thc village. 

* The ci Minea far 'villi£)e' O? * ^ b Wf ii4»d naanj dE thnm y drcwitsdiffcimit 
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PART III.—HOUSE-ROOM. 


30. The definition of* house.* —As in 1891 the figures are for ' occupied 
houses' only, no enumeration of those unoccupied on the night of the actual Census 
having been attempted.* The main object of the Census is a correct enumeration 
of the people and the obtaining of a correct return of houses had to be subordi¬ 
nated to that object. Aloreover in order to secure an exhaustive etmmeration of 
the population it was necessary to ensure that the enumerators should visit 
every place ; at which any person was likely to be found, on the night of the 
Census, and thus our House-lists gradually became lists of places or sites rather 
than of houses in the ordinary' acceptance of the terra, and it may be that the 
enumerating staff has, in a small percentage of casesi returned occupied places 
as ‘ occupied houses.' 


31. The number of occupied houses—-The total number of occupied 

houses in the two Provinces 
has risen from 3,841.558 in 
1891 to 4,326,186 in igoi, an increase of 484,628 or I2‘6 per cent., so that the 
rate of increase esicecds that of the population by two to one. 


The returns show small decreases In Gujrat and Hissar. The population 
of the former District shows a somewhat marked decline, while in Hissar, in spite 
of a slight increase in the actual numbers of the population, the decrease in the 
number of houses returned is probably a real one, many houses -having been 
abandoned and allowed to fall mto ruins during the periods of famine. 

ft is noteworthy that in certain Districts there has been a considerable 

increase tn the number ofoc- 
— *" cupied houses returned, 

Uoibia^piv Z ... Z s ia'. though thclr population is 

stationary or decreasing, as 

ihc instances In the margin show. 


32. Increase m occupied houses. —There is no reason to doubt that the 
figures represent a real increase. Thus in Mu^affargarh the number of houses 
has risen from 69,028 to 76,004 or lo per cent, due to the formation of scattered 
homesteads or hamlets in the neighbourhood of the outlying cultivation, and 
the Settlement Collector of Hazara writes 

“ There has been a large rise in the namlier of occupied houses over that recorded 
tn the Census of iSgi, due no doubt mainly to the Lncrcasiug terdcncy of the peopie to 
build homesteads on their own lands away from the village site. There are 
occupied houses recorded in this Census as against Gi,4d9 in iSgr, an increase cf 19,939. 
As there has been no poportionate increase in the populatjon, the average number of 
persons per house shows a decrease as compared with 1891, the figures being 5*5 and G'g 
respectively," 

This tendency is certainly not confined to Hazara or Muzaffargarh and goes 
far to explain the general Increase in the number of houses, though in some of 
the more densely mtensity of the cultivation prevents the formation of new 
hamlets or even homesteads outside the limits of the old iuhabited site, and the 
land within this site is in consequence of considerable value, as the bitterness 
of the litigation about it often shows. Nevertheless the number of houses In the 
Amritsar villages has increased by 10 per cent., and in the Juliundur villages 
by 14 per cent.—the rate of increase for the district as a whole. 

33. House-room in rural and urban areas in British Territory.—The 
number of houses has not mcreased so rapidly in rural as in urban areas, the 
rate being 13 per cent, in the former as against 15 per cent. In the towns since 
1891. It must however be borne in mind that several places have been now- 
classed as towns which were not so classed in 1891, and tiiat the difficulty of 
accurately defining a house in towns is very great. The urban population 
appears to be better housed than the rural, there being 57 persons to each 
house in the towns, and 6*4 in villages, but every-day observation would seem 
to show us that the rural population is incomparably better housed than the 
urban. 


^ A« lit iB^t ihs itftdm of ociiAtiHil bstiM mid* ilia caiuxremliof cUS wmf alio Acctplnt u fioinct wilbout 
mrbiChDi in tbi O&ti. 
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34. House-room io Natural Divisionsj Districts aitd States,—The 
number of persons to each occupied house continues to decrease and is ivosir only 
a fraction over 6, as against 6‘5 in 1S91 and 6*75 in iSSl. The Himalayan Area 
, . shows ihc fewest persons per 

Kcrih-wrii Or; Aiea ... 5^ house, aud It may be said 

- w ■■■ 1”^ population of the 

iBilo-C^timrtie PUiti, Weal „ frj , ^ ^ . , , 

Sub. T. 1II-A, nJIs IS, considering their 

climate, as well housed as any peasantry In Europe. In the North-West Dry 
Area the term ' house ' has probably a wider meaning, for, on an average, there 
arc less than 6 persons in each house and in the more backward Districts, such 
as Jhang and Mianwali, the nomber hardly exceeds 5, The Chenab Colony 
retumb, £ 6 persons to each house, a comparatively large number, showing that 
the settlers are not yet all housed, though it tvill lie seen that this number is 
exceeded in Gurgaon. In the Sub-Himalayan Area the number in each house 
is sUgluly greater, while In the Indo-Gaogeiic Plain house-room seems from the 
figures to be deficient, but the style of house should be taken into couFideration, 
In the South'EnSt of the Punjab, generally, we find more persons in a house than 
in any other part of these Provinces, and In Gurgaon there are as many as ten 
persons per house. The number in Ferozepore, S, is also high, but in the dry, 
rain-less tracts of that District, and of the Malwa generally, the houses of the 
cultivating classes arc capacious homesteads and there is ample house-room, 
The type of house varies considerably in different Districts—and sometimes 
In different prts of the same District—and thus iho differences in the figures for 
Districts arc often misleading, if taken as a criterion of the standard of comfort or 
wealth of the people. 

The varbtions betw'cen the figures for 1891 and those now obtained are 
slight. Any marked change in the style of living or in the type of house is not 
likely to occur in a decade, though the tendency amongst the wealthier classes to 
build bungalows more or less on the European model is noticeable in the towns, 
Gurgaon now returns lO’i persons per house as against 9 9 in iSgi and 9'7 in 
1881, a curious rise, but in the last decade its population has Increased by ii'5 
per cent, and has probably out-placed the building resources of the people, 

. 35 - Types of H ousea.—1 have said that the type of house varies in different 
localities and, if space permitted it would be of interest to give a full account 
of the various types, which, allowing for the differences due to material, depend, 
in the main, on the stage of development, as well as on the race or caste of their 
inhabitants. Thus in the south-east of the Punjab we find, in Mr. Fagan’s 

account,* the Jats with substantial and 
often daJjorate houses, often with minor 
wit III n which .-u-e the c/mius or hearths at 
distinct confocal group living within one 
uuclosure has a separate In Rajput villages whether Hindu or Mohamma- 

dan the houses though of the same type are less neat and, it is curious to note, 
in many cases contain a far greater number of families In one enclosure than are 
found In the case of Jats. A degree lower is the 8agar type, the huts of which 
are however still arranged round the enclosure, ihou^ the poorer class of Biigris 
have merely a circular hut, constructed entirely of interwoven bushes plastered 
with mud and a thatch. Lowest of all is the Pacbhada type—a one-roomed mud 
hut standing in a thorn enclosure. 

Probably no population in India is belter housed than the Jat tribes of 
Rohtak at^ Gurgaon, hut in the latter district the Meos, who are more back¬ 
ward, live in small villages of ill-bullL huts. In Karnal the Jat and R,ajput 
houses appear to be the same, but the villages are differently planned, the 

K>™.iG4*rt™,,itBd,p.i^7ll. secluding their women. In 

Ambala the lower castes, Gujars, Cham- 
ars, etc., have thatched huts, the Rajputs, Jats and even the Kambohs being 
better housed. In the Himalayas the greater abundance of stone and timber 
permits of a better style of building and the houses of the Kangra peasantry 
sa.» generally two storeys, the lower being 

used, except m the rams, for living in, 
while the ca^ttle and sheep are stalled in separate buildings* But iu KuHu the 

• Tfe^fc a a pEiJi ^ m. tjpicii inSI4<Hla Jat in the Delhi SQUtenmit 
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eiialosures mside the mairi endosnre^ 
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houses luiTC generally three storeys, the lowest forming the cattle-shc<I, the next 

G«««„r P«.t, |I*IV. Kuiib, :u. granary and i he third or highest the 

living rooms, w'hile in Kullu Sara] the 
dwellings are earned to four or even five storeys. 

There is an'excellent description of the Manjha Jat villages and houses in 
the Amritsar Gaactteer (1892-513. pages 36-37.) and it is pointed out how in that 
highly irrigated district economy of space is everything, so that overcrowding 
in the villages appears to be common, and sometimes houses are built at the 
out-lying wells, though only as a last resource. 

In Montgomery the various kinds of dwelling-house Illustrate the degress to 
which the population is nomadic. Thus the kotha consists of mud rvalls and 
roof, the khtidi of mud walls and a thatched roof, the jhu^i of matted walls with 
a thatched roof, while the chhanti is entirely of thatch, and the pakhi (lit: a 
screen) a mere shed of screens. The varieties in Mu^alTargarh and Bahawalpur 
are \'ery similar. 


The tendency to replace the old structures of tnud and wood by structures of 
brick is practically confined to the village trader class, though occasionally a Jat, 
especially if he is a village hodman, will re-build pakia. There is however a 
curious iahoa against brick buildings amongst the certain tribes of the submontane 
tract is Sialkot and Gurdaspur and there is also a customary rule in some 
Mohammadan villages that no house should be built of brick until the village 
mosque lias been built. The probability is that mud*bulldings, being cooler in 
summer and Warner in winter, are far healthier than those of brick especially 
when the buildings are small, and are thus better suited to the present capacities 
of the people, A point of some interest may be noticed here. In most of the old 
types of bouse the-ttiMi, f/nwiri/u, or bftarola the receptacle, often of great 
capacity, for storing grain was a feature of the dwelling-house in all pans of 
these Provinces, but under modem conditions it seems to be disappearing. Prior 
to British rule it was customary to keep the grain of many years—In some in- 
s^uces, it is said, over half a century—in store, but the facilities of transport and 
high prices are causing the custom to be abandoned and It is now quite usual for 
the whole harvest to be sold, barely sufiicieat grain to last until the next harvest 
being kept, with the result that a short crop throws the cultivator conipletely into 
the hands of the bafiia. On the other hand the dead-level of prices due to better 
communications renders it no longer so neceasary that grain should lx* stored 
for such long periods as before. 


36. Hoiise-rootn in cities.—In accordance with a suggestion of the Census 
Gommissioncr an attempt has been made to obtain statistics which may illus¬ 
trate the question whether the cities ore over-crowded, 'I'hls question is likely to 
become one of pressing Importance at no distant date, in view of the spread 
of plague, and it is to be regretted that ^ plague-measures in Lahore prevented 
Its being thoroughly gone into. In Amritsar the rooms in all the houses were 
counted and thus the number of persons per room in that city has been accurate¬ 
ly ascertained, but in Lahore, and Delhi, a mere esttmate of the number of 
rooms was obtained by counting the rooms in 50 typical houses. Tins method 
gives, as a role, untrustworthy results because the houses are not built in blocks 
as in European cuies, but singly, so that a single-storeyed house may adjoirt one 
with several storeys. Further, as already remarked, the term ' house ' is in 
p«i.bCc««R*pc..i,.Bp».R towns almost incapable of definition. It 

was found to be so m 189]. And no 
attempt was made to define ' room ’ though the indigenous idea of a room Is 
v^tly dlffer^t from ours. To obtain data regarding the extent to which the 
city populations are over-crowded would require a somewhat elaborate survey of 
the houses in each u-ard, of the ground-plan and the size of the rooms, as well as 
of their numbers, and of the number of storeys. 


That the three cities of the Punjab are lamentably over-crowded w'ouTd, I 

s.b,idi.rr T.bi. tit B, to one on a very cursory 

Sntuidiiiy Tobin I, mspectlon, though the data obtained do not 

bring ibis out very strongly'. The figures 
for density certainly do not give any adequate Idea of the congestion of the popu- 
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Ution inside the ' cities ' because the areas returned are those i^Hthin the mum- 
cipal limits, nhercas the cities, in use the word in its every-day sense, lie almost 
exclusively within the old walls, which in former times were as necessary to their 
protection as they are now an insuperable obstacle to their natural expansion, 

It is noteworthy that though within the walls the fiopulation has greatly increased 
there would seem to have been no conespondlng increase in the inhabited 
area. The causes are easily seen. The city walk predude any gradual expan¬ 
sion : beyond them the land is either highly cultivated and valuable, or occupied 
by public buildings, so that its acquisition is beyond the means of private persons. 
Fortunately this very density of the population within the old limits hai almost 
always necessitated the construction of factories beyond them and this fact should 
facilitate the solution of the question of over'Ctnwding in the near future. 

But greater obstacles to any schemes of municipal extension will pro¬ 
bably be found In the customs of the people themselves than in any of the 
physical difficulties. The cities, and most of the towns, often contam mohallas 
or alleys occupied by caste or trade communities. This is however by no 
means invariably the case, and the tendency appears to be for the members 
of a trade to disperse more and more throughout a town, as competition 
becomes keener and prices are less regulated by custom. On the other hand 
the ioint family dwelling is still an obstacle to progress. As long as the 
family is united it is held in common, but when dissensions arise, as they so 
frenuenlly do, it ia partitioned, either the area being divided or each storey being 
allotted to the various branches of the family. It rarely occurs that any mem¬ 
ber foregoes bis share or is bought out and one of the results of this clinging 
to the family dwelling is that the middle classes in towns are probably much 
less wholesomely housed than the poorer classes who have no pard^t and are not 
tied down to an over-crowded quarter. Another result is that there are diffi¬ 
culties in making additions to the building, because in the nature of things there 
is a limit to the number of storeys which can be superimposed on the old and 
often insecure foundations so that complete re-building k often necessary and 
this taxes the whole resources of the joint family to the utmost. Nevertheless 
the amount of rebuilding done is very considerable, and this is notably the case 
in Amritsar which would seem to have been half re-built within the last twenty 
yc^rs* The desine to rebuild is perhaps to some extent fostered in towns generally 
by the Hindu idea that it is lucky to be always repairing or adding to the 
house, (Ludhiana), but the idea, (in Bahawalpur), that it is unfortunate to 
extend one’s premises anywhere but to the front may possibly prevent re-buildii^ 
in some degree. The houses re-built in recent years are generally far better lU 
style and accommodation than those which they have replaced, but it is unfortu¬ 
nate that in many cases lofty houses have been built when formerly there were 
structures of onlv ono or two storeys, so that tlie streets and alleys are less open 
to light and air than before. 

Generally speaking the type of bouse in the towns does not greatly vary 
throughout the Punjab, though certain castes, as for example the Phalias, have 
common dwelling-houses, while others rather tend to sub-divide their 
houses. The custom of caste-mohallas enables the women to sit and work out of 
dtJOtSj and thlsi and the general habit of sleeping on the roof In the hot weather, 
probably does much for the health of the urban pctpulaiion, but the latter custom 
leads to constant competition, it being an object of ambition to secure absolute 
privacy by raising one’s house higher than one's neighbour's. Social supenoniy 
IS thus measured by the height of the roof and in Lahore six storeys (exclud¬ 
ing the ground-floor) have been attained in one or iwo families. These struc¬ 
tures over-shadow the older and poorer tenements in which the basement is often, 
well bElow the present level of the street. 
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+ 3 't 
—iB -3 


+ * 4 t 

— 4-4 


+ 74 

-^‘8 

+ ■98 
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P^pulsiioH in ioiens. 


[Ptinjab, 1901, 


I. 


DiMirifi q? SiM And lOim. 

Papujuiton i^i± 

tpcruff'por 
dccridiAt— 
|H 7 poi«tian af r%i- 


t 

A 

3 

4 


K&fiHrtAata. 





KapurtbaU 


P4-4 1 

i 8.319 

+ 1 . 77 = 

+ lo'S 


+'■* «iife 

4 I >4 V 

[ 4 fto 3 

+ '.777 

+ i 4'4 

Sultan pur 

««* 

**i 1 

9,004 

+18 ' 

+ '2l 

Had'ia^d 


44. 

3 >o 39 

+ 164 

+ 57 

Sbeikhupur 


Hi B 

>. 3 o 3 

+ I 3 I 1 

+ 87 

Dalba 

ii-i 

444 1 

1.343 

— 183 

—11‘9 


Ludhiana, 

1 

* 



Jagraon 


4P* 

iSj76o 

+ 644 

' + 3 ‘ 5 S 

Raikot 


444 

tej,l3t 

+ 750 

+ 7‘9 

Rhaona 

*mm 

* 4 - y 

3.83® 

—39 

—1 

Maclihiwara 


.44 

5,588 

+ 348 

+46 


Fer^sipMr^ 





Fazilka 

*i» 4l>-i 

feiP 

8.305 

+ 94 = 

+ 1='45 

Dhartnkct 

444 *■■ 


6,731 

+ 6 

+ 08 

Moga 

* 4 * 


6 . 7=5 

+ 136 

4 * 3'3 

Mtiklaat 



6,389 

+ I,li 5 

+ 3 i*a 

Zira 

■»•■'■ 


4,001 

— 3 SS 

■ 

Mudki 

14 4 4 4 ■> 


=.977 

—561 

—'5*85 

Faridi^i (Fartdkajt) .in 

444 

10,405 

+ a,o86 

+=S 

Kot Kapiira 



9 . 5‘9 

+ 1.789 

+ 33'1 

PAulHan StaUs* 






Patiala. 





Narnanl 

4 4 4 ia-i 

444 

'9,489 

—1,670 

- 7-8 

Basi 

■«■ «■■ 


13,738 , 

—7a 

— 5 = 

Sanaiq 

*4# 444 


! 1 &,oog 

koo 

—73 

Mohlndargarli 

444 444 


9.984 

—863 

—J‘A 

Samaua 

4« 4-4 

i 4 1 


+ 174 

+ 1*7 

Sanawat 

. 1-4 444 



— 98 

—i*l 

Gobindgarh 

p4'4 444 


13,185 

+4,649 

+ 54‘4 

Bbadaur 

4*4 444 


7,7*0 

+533 

+ 7*4 

Bardaia 

*44 444 

4*4 

6,905 

+ =93 

+ 4'4 

Banur 

444 444 


5,610 

—887 

— 13*6 

Hadaya 

*44 44-4- 

4 44 

5,414 

—76? 

—134 

Pad 

f 4 4 4 4 4 


5 , 5 ‘S 

1 —51 

— *91 

Sirhind 

«*4 444 

4 4 1 

5,415 

+ 161 

+3 


Nabka. 




¥ 

Nabba 

444 4-4 i 

44 4 

l8,j^68 

+ 1,360 

+ 7'9 

Dbanaiita 

4^4 444 

1-4 4 

7^443 

+ 348 

, + 4-8 

Phul 

4-4 4 14 4 

4 4 1 

4,964 

—334 

— 4*3 

Bawal 

4* 4 i4 4 

ii* 

5,739 

4* 648 

+ 1**7 


jini. 





Sacgrar 

ni^v a-AA 

4*4 

11,853 

4 3,033 

1 - 34*3 

Jind 

#*■ 


8,047 

—69 

—■86 

Dadn 

+ i»# mww 


7,009 

—595 

— 7*8 

Safiddn 

pvv mw* 

4 4 4 

1 Hi&aa 

+ =39 

+ 5'3 

BtiPd 

♦ *■*» 

rf « 

3,735 

—667 

—15*15 

Kaliatia 

wmm V 1 4 - 

■ 4- 

=, 7*4 

—441 

— * 3*9 

Balanvrali 

^•14 hPI- 

4 4 4 

3,398 

+ 239 



Lthare. 





Cfatitiian 

■ ■A 4-t# 

444 

8.959 

—1,38a 

—13-3 

Patti 

444 *'** 

*4-4> 

8.187 

+ 693 

4-93 

Khcm Karan 

4 4 4 p4 4 

*** 

6,083 

+ 148 

+ 3*5 

Sliarakpiir 

#44 144 

44 4 

4,474 

—450 

—9-1 

Khudiao 

4 4'4 44* 

4 4 1 

3,401 

1 +480 

+16 4 
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Census Report,] 


Psfuhiion in ttmns, 


Chap. 


JiUtfUi or 


Pcputftlian \n 

Eiacruic-t~cr 

dscrcuE—Ho^ia 
popuU.l[4n fil iSgx. 


1 


9 

3 

4 

Amritsar, 





Jfl-iiiii&ls- 11* 4 i» 


7 j 7 So 

+ iB 

+'23 

Majitha i»» 

¥*m 


—14 

— '31 

Vairon'^l *11 tt* 


5.439 

-85 

—'*5 

Tam Tarau mm* *.** 


4 r 438 

+ 518 

+ 13'5 

Gujranwata. 





Wuirabad 


]&j {]£9 

+ 2,283 

+ 14'4 

RfUnnagar * 4 * 


7,121 

+ 529 

+ 8 

Eminabad 

• mm 

6,494 

+ 653 

+ II-T 

S^dbra -■■« 

mmm 

5 . 05 “ 

*•* 

mmm 

Akalgarh 

Mmm 

i 

+ 699 

+ 16*4 

HaGzabad ««. 

m- I 

4.597 

*mm 

..4 

KtUa Didar Singb 

... 

a,705 

—138 

- 4-8 

IL HIMALAYAN. 





iVahan (NaliaQ) 

v.l. 

e.^ 5 S 

+ '35 

■+2'a 

Simla Nilt SiaUs^ 





Nalagarb 

t^m 

4*037 

-481 

— ID'7 

BiLaspiir «i4 

imm 

3 *t 92 

^8 

—3 

Eampur 

... 

>.157 

, “273 

—'9 

Kan^ra, 





Katigra 

i.l- 

4.746 

' — 488 

— 9'3 

Nurpur 


4,46a 

—375 


Man^i (Mam)!} 

... 

8.144 

+ 1*355 

+18“ a 

SuJtet (Bhojpur Nagar) 


2.179 

+ 596 

+ 37 ’6 5 

CAam&a (Cbaxnba) 

... 

OjOoo 

+ 95 

+ 1*6 

HL SUB-HIMALAYAN. 
Amdala, 





Jagadbri ii* 

i 11 

13.46a 

+ 433 

+ 3*3 

Sadhaura 

. . 1 

g.Sia 

—633 

—6 

Rtipar .** 

4.. 

E,B88 

+ 195 

+3*3 

BtlTia atm vii» 

V . 1 

Si86s 

—944 

-13-8 

Kaisia, 





CbbacMimu]] ..t -n 

>1'. . 

5.520 

—154 

1 _3'ji 

Basi «»» >«i 

rnmm 

4.641 

—325 

- 6'5 

ffcsfiiarfiurm 





Hosliiarpiir «»* 

mmm 

<7.037 

} —879 

—4*1 

Khaupur **, *** 

4*1 

3 . 1*3 

Tanda*Urmur i.* 


10.247 

— 1 , 3*5 

—11*9 

^^a&wjra 4** 

*,mm 

6,404 

—643 

— 9*1 

B^iaoi 41-k ■■li 

tmm 

6,118 

—531 

—7*9 

HarLwa 

mmm 

6.005 

—1,061 

—'S 
'— 4'3 

Garh Shankar 

4 4. 

5*803 

—361 

Anandpiir m 


5.02s 

—72 

— r4 

Una i** 

^4» 

4.746 

+ 363 

^ 5 '® 

Carbdivala i,, 

ii. 

3-652 

—393 

— ’^7 

Mtikefian 

■ ■» 

3 . 5*9 

—388 

-96 

Gurdaspur^ 





Patbankot 

■ *■ 

6,091 

+ 1-342 

+aS 

Gvrdaspur bfanklpallty 

■ ■ ■ 

4*903 

—386 

—5-5 

1 — 1-8 

Stijanpur *»* 

»»4 

5.68? 

—log 

ICalanaur ««« ibb 


5-251 

—35 

— 66 

^inanagar tm* 


5.191 

—365 

— 4-8 

Ocfa Naiiak «■* ■«# 

# i>i 

5 . 1 '* 

“^32 

~]0'Q 

SrigDrindpnr «.* 

wm-m 

4*380 

+ 21 

+*48 
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Peipnlation in 


[Punjab^ ipOL 




DU^ti m Lbd tarnm. 

PopdatkiD in 1941 . 

decmiiK — OP 
populfttion oE iS^ti 

Faneoqtacvi 

f 

A 

3 

4 


Siaiivt 





Pasrur 

II* 

4PI 

8-33S 

—865 

“9*4 

DA^k^ 

mww mmm 


6,655 

+3,585 

+ ( i 6’7 

ZalarwA] 


i»a 

4,65s 

— S78 

—( 5-8 

Narowa] 

■ ■ # 1 d d 

1*1 

4,43 a 

—476 

—9*7 

Jainke 

■■V *** 

If* 

4.31® 

— 413 

-^'9 

Kifa Sobba Singh i.«. 

Mmm 

3p33S 

— 1,I$3 

— 26-15 


Gujrat. 





Gnjrat 

m, m * *mm 

IP. 

I9,04B 

+ 1,377 

+ 7*8 

JaJ^pur 

- ■ ■ ait # 

til 

10,640 

—4^5 

-3-8 

Kunjali 

* V V mm* 

... 

6,43* 

+937 

+ *7'4 

Dliiga 

'1 4 ■ ■ ■ * 

*m4 

3,4 >3 

— la 

—■32 


JAeium, 





Jhdiim Kfunidpality 

tm* 

11,703 

+ *,99* 

+20-5 

Pitid Dadan 

Knan 

■ a* 

13,770 

■^*,a&5 

-85 

Cbakwal 

*»* 44* 

rmm- 

6,5^0 

+ 450 

+ 7'4 

Bhaun 

**m mmm 

mmm 

5,340 

+ *44 

+ 2-7 


/dawslpdndt. 





Harro 

4 14 4 ri I 

■ at 

9,799 

+ 3,219 

+ a9'a 

Fiadigheb 

at* 

PIP 

I 845a 

—10 

1 —'ll 


ffaaar^. 





Baffa 

aaa •■■■ 

*p| 

7,0^9 

— 40S 

—5'4 

Hafipnr 

4 ■ K via 

P4 1 

5,57® 

+ 159 

+ 3'9 

Abbottabad 

*mm It* 

ap'i 1 

3>i99 

+ 9S7 

+436 

Nawa^hahr 

a ife p HP* 

14 4 i 

4,114 

—1,184 

—32-3 

IV.—NORTH-WEST DRY AREA, 










Montgomery 

mmm ipi 

..1 

6 , 6 q 3 

+ 1,443 

+ 37*9 

Kamnlia 

*** »«« 

k*i 

6,976 

—5*4 

—6-8 

Pnk Pattna 

P4-a P4 *• 

ttP 

6,19a 

—330 

— 5'OS 


ShahpMi^i 





Bfiera 

mmm pit 

4.1 

lS,63ti 1 

+ »,asa 

+ 7'i 

Kbushnb 

til pia 

4 . . 

l*,403 

+ *,57* 

+ 159 

Shahpur 

m*m -1 ■ * 

plp 

SjSSS 

— 4Sa 

— 7*7 

Sahitral 

... « 4 i 

mmw 

9it63 

“47 

—‘S* 

MJani 

i n ■ * 1 a 

444 

7,330 

+ 7 * 

+ ■99 







Isa Khel 

■ V n PIP 

p* 1 

7,630 

+30 

1 +'39 

Leiab 

444 « 4 l 

.IP 

7.546 

+ 109 

+ *'4 

Kalabagh 

*mm nBh 

f aa 

5,Sa4 

—^78 

—I3'i 

Bhakkar 

*** * 4 # 

l.i 

5 , 3>3 

+103 

+ 1*9 

Kabior 

*mm 

•** 

3j»43 

+4*0 

+ *47 

Cbiniot 

yhang. 

i i■ *t a 

til 

*5,685 

+ 3,209 

+ i6*3 







Shujabad 

mmm . 

If i 

5 , 83 a 

—449 

—7 

Kahror 

*»* 

... 

5 , 5 S> 

+ 54 

+ ■98 

Jalalpur 

wi **i 

**« 

5,*49 

41.365 

+32-5 

Tfllamba 

■ ■ ■“ a * * 

a.i 

a,5*6 

—266 

“9*5 

Duoiapur 

*■> **« 

*ai 

0450 

+49 
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Ccosus Report.] Chap^ ^ 


DUiriit sc snd tHimm 

( 

^opQliticn in J 90 K 

[urCBLlB ^ W 
dflccmir —^ OO 
pOfmt^uin o£ l 8 pl- 

Pirrcestae«« 

t 


fl 

a 

4 

BaAan'alpur 

B^JiawdpuT 

«■■ 

18.546 

—170 

-98 

AhmadpiiT * 4 ^ 


9 ,gas 

+84 

+"85 

Kb&npur 


E| 6 ii 

7,583 

41,117 

-1*767 

414*9 

Ueb **m i^4l 


+ ll‘a: 

GkVrbi Ikbtiar Khao 

p«« 

4.939 

-H 51 

431 

Ktuirpur -p« 


5.0*3 

+384. 

46 

Ahmadpur Lam man 

*** 

5.343 

+1,140 

437’! 

MLnehiDabad <»» 


3,358 

4604 

+ 30'9 

AlUbabad i** 


afibi 



Kntiihcbia 

*** 

+r 475 


■’■ 

Musafargarh. 



4679 

+2i‘a 

Mn^affargnrh Municip^ity +.* 


3*737 

Khangaib 

m ■ ■ 

3,631 

-P 116 

433 

Alipitr t-- 

*4 ■ 

3 , 70 s 

4336 

+ 9'2 

Kburpur 

« ■ k 

2,257 

—167 

— 6'8 

Dtta GhQjii Khan, 



4 (30 


Daja] 


6,313 

+ 3 ’I 

Jatnpur 

■*** 

5,938 

+ 113 

4**9 

RajjUipur ««4 

**W 

3.9*7 

— 1,056 

—21'2 

Mithankot *4^. 


3,487 

—137 

— 3*7 

Peshawar, 



4 10,364 

+ i5*a 

Peshawar NL C. Lv 


73.343 

Prang 

f All 

1 f>,a 35 

—2,093 

— j6'9 

Cbarjadda 

♦ *4 

9,119 

—1,500 

—t4'l 

Tangi *** 

mmm 

9 i 095 

^-814 


Kifhat 




4S6‘t 

Kolat Modicipality 

■ ■ <1 

18,093 

43 i 7 +S 

Banriu^ 



43,847 

463** 

Edwardesabad Municipality 

114* 

9,942 

Lakki «** 

« ■ H 

5,2*8 

4730 

+ tS'S 

D^ra Jsmail Khan , 




4 34 '^ 

Dem IsDuyl Khan MimLcipalttj 

« P T 

36,884 

4 Si 3 ** 

KuUchi 

«#« 

9 .'*S 

1 — 33 * 

— 3*4 

Tank 


3,953 


. t-mm 




























//ogst^rtnt. 


[Punjab, igoi. 


Subsidiary Table ill. A.—fUuse^ 


r0am. 


NiTviiL rimiiaif, DimticT, Sr^ti m 
ClTV. 


Avstgc number «( pervqQl (w ImhW. 


Total for both Provikces ... 

Total BRmsu TenniTORv iNCLuntrJc 
North-West Frontier Pbovincs, 
Total Native States 
North-West Frontier Province 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West 
, Hbsar 
L9harH 

RohtnL 
£)*jaw 
Gurgaon 
Pataudi 
DelLi 
Kjunat 
JiillDDdur 
iCtpurtkala 
Ludhiana 
Maicr Kotla 
Feroiteper 
Paridkoi 

f Patiala,,, 

PbuSIclan States < Nabka 
, l 7 i»d 

Latore 
Amritsar 
Gajfanwala 
Huhalayan 
Nakan 

SimU and Simla Hill States 
Kangra 

Mandi^ASuiet 
Chamha 

Sub-Himalayan ... 

Umballa ... 

Kaisia 
Hoshiarpur 
Curdaspur ... 

Sialkot 

Jhelutn 

Rawalpiadi ... ... 

Hatara 

North-West Dry Area 
Montgomery , 

Shahpur 
Mianwall 
Chenab Colony 
Jbang 
Multan 
Bakavalptr 
Muzaifargnrfi 
Dera Chazi Khan 
Peshawar 

Malakand, Dirt Swat aad Chitrai 
Kohat 
Korram 

Bannu (oJd District) 

Dera Ismail Khan („ )■ 


*44 


'4*« 


Dehli 

Lahore 

Amritsar 


Cities. 


■ a* 
4 4* 




1891. 


67 


-■*« 
a 4 i 


»«>4 
44 i 


6‘05 


5‘9 


■ ** 


6-3 

fr 3 

5- g 
et 

7 <S 

6- S 

67 s 

5-8 

8'5 

7'55 

6'8 

59 

69 

5*3 

4- 55 
8 

67 

5 *S 

0-3 

fi '5 

64 

7'2 

6'4 

4 ‘« 

5 '» 

4*8 

S '4 

5 '< 

5'7 

7 -a 

5 - 3 
7 

6- 4 

7'3 
5*7 
5 * 
55 

6‘6 

5-1 

5 - a 

g-e 

S*a 

54 

57 

53 

5‘fi 

6*5 

6 - 6 

7*4 

65 

fi 


676 

3*t5 

5«fi 


^'5 

67 

s-a 


r> 


5*4 


67 


S '8 


7 7 
7'5 
7*4 

8 

9*9 

8-3 

7'8 

87 

67 

7 ' 

S '75 
4-85 

87 

s-a 

C-4 

6 ’i 

5'8 

7 'e 

6-8 

4*9 

55 

5*5 

5'3 

5*7 

6- ss 

7 - 6 

S '7 
7*5 
7'5 
7’35 
7 a 
6 

6'3 

*■5 

S‘S 


5'5 

36 

O'a 

5'5 

5 ’ 3 S 

61 i 

8'95 

m m 

S '6 

4'9 


tSSi. 


67 s 

7 

5*9 


6B5 


fi '35 


78 


6 ’g 

S*s 

7*4 

77 

9'7 

7 

8-8 

9 '* 

6'S 

67 

5'9 

8-7 

97 

5'a 

6*3 

5'9 

s-s 

7:4 

«•! 

Si? 

I 

713 


714 

*19 

P 

g>a 

S' 

e 

5*7 

5*85 


S '9 

5*9 

®'5 

P 

fi'3 

6'8 

‘a-t 

a* 

5’8 

5 


m* m 

mA » 

P^iP# 


fmkabttr of p«r mitb 




47* 


^SS 
3*-35 

aog 

2 rj 

r 

19^1 

lO'l 
53 ' 
35-8 
37 *' 

49^8 
707 
4 (*i 5 
ioB'i5 

724 

S 7 'i 

103'[ 

i7'8 

35-3 

5055 

5 i ‘7 

34 - 4 
489 
as-g 
45 * 8 S 

15*35 

35- 8 
13*9 
iS'9 

36 - 1 

7 'g 

49'6 

77*6 

55'5 

83-35 

4“'^ 

8 S ‘5 

49’9 

36-1 

33 'a 

tG‘4 

153 

31-3 

io'3 

34S 

> 9*55 

31*7 

8‘45 
3 o'g 
i 5‘9 

469 

mmik 

ji "3 

i 7'6 
t PI 


** 845 * 

t. 57 b' 

3 . 973 * 


jSgi. 


^'45 

39-25 

tg '8 


427 


*9'5 
itS 
44'2 
37 ‘» 
34*7 
43 6 
fiS’i 
33-65 
103 

7 'S 

3o'9 

96*4 

95*65 

307 
46 
47-1 

36*75 

43'2 

S 4'5 

34*7 


147 


46-4 


33 

14*3 

14-6 

35’g 

6*9 


‘4 


58* «S 

6 o '4 

gl '3 

69 

76-5 

55 

3|>S 

31 

27*4 

39 
9 ft 


t3'8 

lot 

6 

137 

t5'3S 

44 ft 

Mwr 

8*3 

18 

•07s 


*mm 

at# 


ttSi. 


40 


31 

33 

24 


26 

6 

fts 

37 

49 

68 

*1 

138 


13-4 


38*3 


103 

32 

so 

fts 

53 

43 

53 

99 

4 ft 

25 

9 

*5 

31-4 

7 


12-3 


78 

67 

93 

83 

73 

SO 

31 

36 

25 

tS 

>9 


*5 

so 

9 

33 

18 

4 * 


i 3 

■ 3 


p*« 

«#* 

«** 



































































Ceitsii« Report.] 


in Ciiief, 


Chap. I. 


Subsidiary Table HI. B.—ffouse~rwfm in the Cities:, {excluding Suburbs, Canionmenfs, 

and Hailvay Statians). 


^ — - — 

KaoilHir 

i 

tfnmber Qif 

amber 

Knmber of 

FsHAt^S* 

City. 

ot 

PopddAtian* 

\ 

CKCiFpted 


penona 

Ifftnl 

hfluet^ 

mftnt* 

per mmi]. 


1 

a 

2 

4 

s 1 

6 

7 

* 

Atl^titSAT 

t 

IS. 54a 

3,696 

3,214 

9,813 
13,682 

I'SS 

'92 



3 

6,63? 

1,325 

4,346 

I'S* 



4 

5-4(>o 

>|231 

4,850 

I'tS 



5 

hJj 53 i 

1,890 

7.371 

1-42 



6 

S-335 

1,7*7 

11,289 

*73 



7 


1,913 

6,336 ! 

1 95 



8 

'3.553 

*.43* 

9.390 

i'4S 



9 

17,206 

2,823 

13,134 

iMi 



IQ ' 

iS^dOi 

2,980 ' 

9,714 

1-85 



li 

16,748 

2,674 

'7.3*5 

96 



1 

t5,o8t 

*.374 

8,688 ' 

1-73 


X^bOfe* *** *■* 

1 

ii,5ga 

1,783 

8,951 

1-30 

* The number 


2 

16,339 

3,674 

13.4*3 

l'2t 

or rooms entered 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOVEMENT OF THE POrUUTlON. 

• PART 1. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

1 The system of registration.--As frequeni teference will be made in this 
and subsequent Chapters to the figures of the births and deaths recorded dunng 
the past decade. It will he best to give here a sketch of the system under which 
the vital statistics of these Provinces are compiled,^ and to deal with some ^ ol 
the general questions they Involve, fuller discussion of special points being 
reserved for their proper place- 

2, Urban areas. — Under section 143 (/) (r) of the Punj^ Municipal Act, 
XX of 1891. Municipal Committees have poner 10 provide, hy bye-laws, for the 
proper registration of births, marriages and deaths, (and for the taking ol a 
census). Most of the Municipalities in these Provinces have adopted bye-laws 
under the Act for this purpose, but it is not clear that all of them have done so- 

The bye-laws, generally speaking, are enforceable by penalties, but m ^her 
yM. P»rt III. IV-V of ih. fespccts they are somewhat diverse. Thus 

Mflnkipii Mwmaip 1094- m Delhi the obligation to report a birtn or 

death is imposed on the head of the household, or a grown up member of it, and 
on the customary Sweeper. In Lahore ihe obligation hes on ihe head of the 

household, or any adult member of his family, or adult male servant, pr-on the 

midwife employed, or on the mohalh sweeper, hut the villages withm Mnnicipal 
limits are exempt from this rule, in Multan the midwife may report a hirlh and 
the sweeper a death, if the head of the household, etc., fail to do so. 

In the second-class Municipalities, which have adopted the Model Rules, the 

obligation is laid, firstly, on the head of the 
Mvdiopil [Mg« 3*7. household, or an adult member of it; and, 

secondly, on the sweeper and Mohalladar, who are jointly and severally responsi¬ 
ble that the occurrence is duly notified. Heads of public institutions are a so 
bound by the rules to report. H these rules were enforced, the registration in 
the Municipal towns would leave little to be desired. 

The Sanitary Commissi oner, however, considers the registration in Mu nlci- 
nalities * vety defective,' and, in paragraph |8 of the Report on the Sanitary 
Administration of the Punjab for 1900, points out that m lhat year in only 20 
out of the 150 Municipal towns were fines imposed for failure Io report births or 
deaih.s. Only 105 persons were fined, and the amount of the fine averaged about 
nine annas. 

In Cantonments, births and deaths must be reported bythe head of the 

familv, and by Medical Officers, under a 
s#ctioiii d tti* Otttotittiini Cyije. iSjo. p^n^fiy of Rs. 5* A summary of the 

births and deaths amongst the native population in cantonments is sent to the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Province, but the figures are not included in his 

„ reiurns- Further, the data for the European 
ySiKiioft XVit. s(rfi,aitry indK Eurasian population, whether resident 

Suninty /dintniiiiiticn Rf{^. jn cautonmcnts or not, are also excluded 
PBDj4i>. 1 BjiJ. AcDBit r«« I. from the Sanitary Commissioner’s returns 

1 am not in a position to sav whether vital statistics arc completely registered 
or accurately compiled in cantonments. They are not under the coiurol of the 
Sanitary Commissioner in any way, and all the figures given m this report, 
which have been taken from the Sanitary Administration Returns, are on 

returns which exclude (i) the total population of canlonments, and, (n) t e 
European and Eurasian population outside cantonments.* 


* Tltedtsl iratiillci of the DirKtor.Canpni) nt SlrtirltM, ()B4ilci«l ind Adfnt|ii*tr»rtt« StBluriei, [Sp^t$W. 
p*S* ifpew to 1* O'* Sininry ConmlftiOBcr'* rcUtmt. 
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3. Rural Areas.^—In rural areas there is no legal obligation ttiiposefl upon 
private persons to notify a birth or death, but the village officials, i e., the village 

Rdf tiBitcr SectioB 39 A ot n<« Punjab Lsirt headman and watchman (f/iuf/X'irf/ir), are 
Acr, IV oE iGt*. ^ bound by law to report every death to the 

Police author lues and * to furnish such other information, in connection with vital 
statistics as may be required of him from time to time/ Under this rule registers 
of births and deaths are maintained, for each village, by the village watchman, 
the vilbge headman being jointly responsible in theory. 

4. Agency : the village watchman.— Thus the Registrar of births and 
deaths in a village is the village waichman, and he is, in practice, held solely res¬ 
ponsible for the accuracy of the returns. To gauge their value his posltinn must 
be clearly understood. 

Originally a menial servant of the village community, the village watchman, 
was pa'd out of the common funds in kind or in cash. This placed him in com¬ 
plete dependence on the headmen as representatives of the village, and this relation 
was tegalired ty the rules under the Punjab Law s Act* but the actual appoiminent 
or dismissal of the watchman was vested In the Deputy Commissioner, Still, 
as a matter of fact, the headmen retaiiied Tn practice, through immemoriat usage, 
much of their former powers, so much so that the first half-year’s salary is paid 
them by the ckaukidar as the Erst fruits oE his office. 

to 1893 the increasing diffiulties of obtaining men for the post led to 
enquiry. It was found that the maximum pay, Rs 3 per mensem paid half-yearly, 
was inadequate, and that even so it was not always paid regularly. Power was 

4^5(rffth April to secure regular payment and 

the maximum salary raised to Rs. 5 
per mensem instead of Rs. 3. 

These measures w'ilf doubtless in time improve the status of the village 
watchman, but under the old system he was essentially a menial, generaJly of a 
low caste,* almost always illiterate, and of doubtful character. The lowness of the 
pay compelled him to work or cultivate land to eke out a living, and his 
association with criminals was often alleged. This agency was the key-stone of 
the system under which our vital statistics were collected. 

After the Census of iB^t, when attention was directed to the importance 
of accurate vital returns that system was thus summed up 

''Births and deaths are to be reported by village ckauiidarSt who arc provided with 
two booEcs, t>ne for births and the otlwr for deaths, in which eatries cuti, an the efiauiiilars^ 
report, be made by any resident of the vitlage who can read and write, and Ibe headmen 
of each village arc made responsible that theae entries are made. The fAtfwilrij'af'j w ill 
bring Ibctr books with them to the tkana at ibeir w ceklv visits, and from these books and 
from oral enquiries from cAankiJers the Foiice Mtiharnrs will compile the fuller registera 
which they are to maintain. The Police Muharrir will sign the tAankidars' books in tokeo 
of having seen them. 

Compilaticn —The station returns are to he submitted to the nistrict Superintendent 
of Police, who will forward them to the Civil Surgeon for compilation in his office. The 
Cml Surgeon shottld scrutinise the station returns ao far as his knowlcdgij enables him to 
do so, and should note for future enquiry or guidance any peculiarities or shortcomings 
which he may observe in them. He will then Jorward weekly, monthly and annual returns 
compiled from the weekly, station returns, to the Sanitary Commisaioner, from which the 
proTLELciai weekiji montirly and aanaal rtttims are prepared. 

The Deputy Sapiiary Comtni^ioRer and Civfl Surg;eon3 when on tour should examine 
^koukidar^ birth and dealli roasters, and should verify the eotries by iiivestigalbii on the 
spot* and ihcy sbould record the resulta of each examinktioa in the Police Station Visitors^ 
Book for the informadon of the Dislrkt Superintendent of Police/' 

Oistrict Officers were also lo 3 persoitaJ interest in the ni^iter 
and Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars directed to lest the registers when on tour. 


* AUftoufll Iha ]K>ft tradt le h* hcrvdilajj, tli«r« la no rprdit n*!e cl rAjuJEds » {n liU S’tavlBu Thu 
BtrmJ* It cUen M coip^d in ibe »ut) moniBBB c( llw Noith-EuT ('unjit,; bill nferrwlwin nm «l 

any Cilts ut *R»^cy4d. Tbe land^irBiiiK inbm will (arrljr ice«vl tbe ptn, nblrh Jn bald bjneii id ihe Ibh^ 
•jUrtB aBdfDCftia] ewia loribe noil put. , »isn ™ iwnw 
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In tbe Frontier Districts certain tracts have not the ordinary village 
organisation, and In these special arrangetnents have been made, while in the 
Tananal territory In the Haiara District registration br^ not yet been attempted. 

5. The system of compilation — It will be observed that several authorities 
are responsible ior the compilation of the returns- The village officials are under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner, but their returns go to the Police 
Department, which in turn sends them to the Civil Surgeon, w^ho fonvards them 
to the Sanitary Commissioner. The Municipal returns, however, go direct to the 
CivU Surgeon, On the other hand, the Cantonment returns da not|^o lo the 
Civil Surgeon at all, and the returns of births and deaths given In the District 
reports therefore omit their figures, though only in the case of Rawalpindi is this 
eapresily stated, in the Distrtci Census Report, to he the case. 

6 . The value of the vital statistical returns discussed-— Writing in 
1892 Mr. Maclagin said ; — “ As regards the absolnte value of the figures, I 
believe them to le utterly unreliable. On ihc frontier this is palpably the case, 
for the birth atid death-rates there are, and continue to be, abnormally low. And 
in the rest of the Prov'lnce those who have devoted most attention to the subject 
are the most convinced of ihe utter inadequacy of the vital returns," 

Since 1892, however, much has been done to secure greater accuracy in 
these returns. The greatest step was the improvement of the supervising 
agency. In 1882 Dr. Bellew had utilised the services of Vaccinators and Sup- 
erimendents of Vaccination in checking the vital statistical registers. In 1894 
a Divisional Inspector of Vaccination ivas appointed In each of the Divisions 
of Jullundur, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Derajat .and Peshawar. In the Lahore Division, 
however, tlie appoint ment of any such ofticials was opposed, and hitherto there 
h-ive only been Inspectors in live of the six divisions* of the Province. 

That these measures have improved the accuracy of the data is certain, 
though it would be idle to assert their absolute reliability. 

The Sanitary Commissioner nates that \’iS cha 9 kid<i.rs were fined Rs. 130, 
or less than a rupee each t in 1900. Assn ruing that on an. average there is one 
chattkidar to each village, there are upwards of 35,000 of these officials in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, so that only one in every 200 was 
convicted of neglect or omission to repewt in that year. 

The Inspecting agettcy, how'cver, delected numerous omissions. Out of 
553.656 entries of births, 9,614 omissions were detected. This 1 understand to 
Wan that in inspecting the entries and enquiring into their accuracy it came to 
light that Q,6t4 births "had been omitted. This gives a percentage of nearly tj 
omissions to births recorded. 

Similarly in inspecting 399,798 entries of deaths, 6,701 omissions (or i'6 
per cent of tbe stum her recorded) were detected. 

7. Conclusions; ns to the relative value of the data.— The probabilities 
appear to be that in rural areas the returns are comparatively trustworthy. 
Ignorant as the chankiftitr agency may be, it is completely under Lontrol, and the 
fear of inspection probably does as much as actual inspection to secure fairly 
accurate registration. The villagn watchman moreover is almost invariably a 
mativcof the village and has a small, well-defined area to deal W’ith,—both points 
in favour of complete registration. In the Frontier Districts, however, the vital 
statistics are admittedly still very detective, and it is doubtful whether any 
reliance should be placed on them, 

That the registration In towns is as complete is dearly open to tte greatest 
doubt. The enforcement of the rules is beset with practical difficuUies. 1 here 
is no one responsible official and apparently no system of inspection or auper- 
Wsion. It does not seem to be the duty of any one in particular to put the 
law in motion* even if a breach of U be detected. 

It is esceudingly difficult to say whether the completeness or accuracy of 
our returns was affected by the dislocation of the admlnistrath’e agencies in the 


* aiSOitiaul lBTp«tDT WiU ipptimted, tempor^til;, in the JutiuBdfez DittftoB in 
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famines. I think the presumption is that they Tiers not afTected one way or 
the other. In tiie first place no famine in the Punjab reached Ihs stage at 
which the village headmen and watchmen abandon their villages, and any 
tendency to laxity would be counterbalanced by the extra supervision neces¬ 
sitated m times of scarcity, ‘ fn relief ramps it (registration) is/the Sanitary 
Commissioner considers, ' certainly more accurate. Elsewhere the tendency of 
the people to wander in search of food is certainly against complete registration.' 

Nevertheless it Is impossible to set aside the vital statistics as altogether 
worthless. In the nature of things greater accuracy can be claimed for the 
census returns, but they can be usefully compared with the data far births and 
deaths available. Comparison of these data with the census returns cannot 
indeed be expected to give absolutely precise results. The population of igoi, 
in any given District, only partially consisted of persons born in it. Migration 
plays a great part in the movement of the population^ and this applies especially 
to the Punjab in the past decade. The comparison should be made with the 
hgures of the whole population born in each District or Province, wherever 
enumerated, and not only with those of the population enumerated in that District 
cr Province, But we are still very far from being able to make any such com¬ 
parison. 

It will be clear that to obtain complete figures of the whole population 
bom in a given District a synchronous census of the whole world would be 
required. If in such a census we could obtain accurate returns of the District of 
birth—which would be in practice impossible—it would be easy to ‘ put back' 
all those bom in a given District, and thus obtain statistics of the exact number 
born in it. Our returns however do not eveii show those born iti each Punjab 
District or State but cnunierated in another Province of India, so that we do 
not know how many people from Ferozepur, for instance, have been enumerated 
in India, but beyond these Provinces, though, as will be seen later, we all but 
obtained these data on the present occasion. 

8. District-bornpopulationdefined.—.\stheexpression‘District-b[>m" 

appears to be new in Punjab Census Reports it must be defined. The meaning 
which it bears in .Subsidiary Table IV-A. is “ and enutim a.(ed in the 
District of enumeration, and the figures given for any particular District do not 
include those born in that District but enumerated outside its limits. The 
natural meanin" of the term would be ‘ born in the District ’ wherever enume¬ 
rated, but it will he apparent frorn the preceding paragraph that the term must 
be used In a rest noted sense, 

g. Corapansen; of the actual and estimated population —It has 

been pointed out (in paragraph o above) that vital statistical returns for the 

population as a whole am not compiled, 
and in consequence it has been necessaty to 
iimit the comparison of the numbers, as ascertained in the census, and those 
estimated from the recorded births and deaths of the 1891-1900 decade to the 
population under registration. 

Taking first the vital statistical returns we find that the actual population 
of (got, in British Territory, e,vcfeds that estimated from the vital statistics by 
148,653. Allowing 45,000 far increased immigr.ition from within India we are 
still over 100,000 out. Taking, however, only the Punjab Districts, in which 
registration Is incontestably more complete than it is in the Frontier Districts 
we find that the census returns a population of 23,399 than the vital statis¬ 
tical estimate. This appears a satisiactory result. At first sight it seems as if 
the census returns should have exceeded the estimate, because births are more 
liable to escape registration than deaths, but I think increaseJ emigration to 
beyond India fully accounts for the difference which is really wonderfully small 
in a population of over twenty million souls. When we come to examine the 
figures for particular Districts we find differences, small for the most part when 
the numbers are considered, w'hich can only be explained by taking into consi- 
sutHidarj T.bto VI. deration the figures for migration. Indeed 

CeiHDiD] 3 Hd ^ ^ so important is this factor that in the case 

of the abnormal migration to the Chenab Colony I have 'put back' the itnmig* 
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rants (o the Colony in t, 

Tison of iheir present figu. 

If we could also ‘ put l aa 
should arrive at a joster csti kf 
we should perforce have to yik e. 
cannot however do thiSj for havt 
for 1^1 are not altogether complete. \ 
the case of individu^ Districts, the Diatr 
comparison, because that population is prob, 
unstable than the totai population, into whio 
imigration enter largely. 

The estimated population calculated on the 
noticed. The rate assumed Is 9 8 per cent, per a 
per cent, increase each year on the fore-going yeai. 

Ceniut □! Imiijv, lf{)f. Gonafit TablMi VolBJite principle OS C 

!i,psi{9iis. obtained fro*, 

of the birth and death rates for tSSi-gt, 'I he 
is a relief to find, is only 6 per cent, and an estimate b. 
jpven very different results. If the population increased., 
secutive decades at tlie rapid rate or yS per cent, per {tntt. 
the development of its resources and starve. Nevertheless 
on this high rate only exceeds the actuals by some 570,000 ... 
then that in spite of famines and plague, (which latter had no" 
on the population prior to 1901,) the increase in the populatinr 
inces as a whole since 1891 has been normal. The most consp 
is the District of Ambala 

10 . ijtiU-births.—Under the orders of the Government of Im 
_ , „ iS'93 still-births* should be oil 

UD urj « .« birth and death returni 

orders do not seem to hare been always understood, lor it is naively t 
in the Siaikot District report that those born dead are included in th* 
but not In the death-ret urns. The Sanitary CommissioiiL-r of the Punja 
however obtained certain data, appended to this chapter, ivhich are of conside 
interest. 

The Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur and jullundur all return very lo 
percentages of still-births, in the five years 1896-1900, but Hoshiarpur returns iht 
lowest of all If, however, it be assumed that still-births in these Districts are 
concealed, we should expect to find a correspondingly loiv birth-rate in them j but ^ 
this is not apparent, as is shown by the figures below 
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43-8 

4 *’ 

48-4 
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Ludhiana 

«1-1 

45'3 

46*6 
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51-8 

45‘4 

Ferozepur 


JO'S 

47-8 

45-7 
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42'8 

JulLumlur 
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4 i '4 

43-1 

48 'S 
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Hoshiarpur 

■ - * 

3 fi ‘3 

39-0 

39 ‘‘ 

45 4 

41 ' 

The first three of 

these 

Districts show a 

birth-rate 

higher 

than that 


Province, in the last fire years, and Hoshiarpur is hardly below it. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured that the cause of the small number of si ill-births reported 
in Hoshiarpur, Is that the people are afraid to report such births lest they 
should be suspected of female infanticide and a police enquiry held, This is 
highly probable,^ The proportion of males to females born dead is as i so; 100 
or considerably higher than the general ratio of male to female births, but it Is 
not so iiigh as in Furope, and it may thus be inferred that female children born 
dead are not habitually or frequently reported as male, because if that were the 
case wo should expect to fine a much more disproportionate number of the latter. 
The figures, if at all accurate, point to the conclusion that still-births are not so 
common in India as in VVestem Europe. Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
alone approach the ratio in France. 

* Tfctfi *itiU-bara' \* lUfd la Varno^ kh la lti4iA 1 per c»t. of ihs EUfit at mo*l 

torm Iht mbjoct <if cantpetcnl medicnliiugB^ia, lad it li cpt ta b* wnllcfEtEKid tbftt the tcrca u util witk 
uy prctriwQfLt prulaiaa^ C/^ Ntwibaiinc, pftgt ^ 
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39^1 
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43’3 


,he birth-rate since 18^, 

;ar in which registration 
an, are given in the margin 
.h the qn’inquunnUl aver- 
ges. The ratios are calcu¬ 
lated on the Census figures of 
1868, i8St and 1891. 

The 1881-83 quinquennium 
had a birth-rate of 39'45 
miUsj while that of i88fi-(8go 
had a lower rate — ‘39*01^ 
although as the population was 
really greater in the second 
than in the first quinquennium 
an increased rale might have 
been anticipated. 

In the iSgi-1900 decade 
registration was undoubtedly 
more accurate, fn spite of the 
sudden drop in 1891, obviously 
due In part to the calculation 
being made on ihe increased 
rd m the Census of that year, the rate remained at 39 per 
. ■ fn the Ust quinquennium ihe rate has averaged 43 3 
liigh when It is considered that the population of these Provinces 
low proportion of femaleSr 

riaee Seasons.—.'\s Lent is in Europe a close period for marriages, 
reasons, so among Moharnmadans no wedding can take place during 
.Tam, or the first ten days of it, when there is 
days in which the Imam Hussam was killed. The first 13 ^ays ° 
and the first )iof Rabi-nbawwal-penods during which t^he Prophet 
.ck—are also times when no marnage may take jilace. The 

similar period, In Peshawar, but m Dera Ghazi Khan it is smd that, like 
Shabati, It is considered an auspicious period, except by the mu^ajs. 

.ra-wafat is also a period during which no marriage should be celebrated. 

Among Hindus the inauspicious limes are loiigHf and less readily explained. 

j^mong ^__ f pnn>iidered an unluckv month for 

In buropc 

marriages. 

the first days ef jSe nutriejres «re endejirable-M rn May, while meompati- 
biliiy of temper would result from marrying in March. 

The auspicious months for the ceremony of marriage appear to be the 
^ first three months of the year,J m spring, 

and the months of Maghar, Magh and 
^'ohi Phagan in autumn. Magh however is 

said to be unlucky in Dera Ismail j\han, 
Moreover Har is not, as a whole, auspi¬ 
cious at least in all parts of these Provinces, It commences the pericid which is 
held peculiarly unlucky in the East of the Punjab and which is thus desenbed 

From Har Sudl 1 1 th, throughout Sawan, Bhadon, .^sauj, and up to Katik 
Sudi loth is the unlucky time during which the gods sleep, and marriages begin 
X the Dcouthani Ikldshi, (Kalak Sudi nth), when they awake."^ Yet th is 

mirticd «<i tSl a*y- Thnrulix? “"J , L. . 

Th. lid »l«a i3fi, Eth, I8lh .nd sSti rf nanliilarB nildrk, far sltrdosiw| itriloni iHa.hi.rpnf, 

jMiun.). 1« Kutrtm Ifetr 3^, tjtlv astd, 7th, I 7 l«v. 
t Wmrdii Fonlar. The fiam*n FMliT*1*i |™(« i*' P*S" 

X . L L. ». ■. .nt t^ekv i« ttio raieflf a fir»l-boni tSftiulirit jenhi). Thil legmi haWnCer ta ba anly a 
x* * eanWitJ The msnUt In wtiicK the hridc-Brirtm wi* barn U IniUtpldnoii tGMjfWj. 

bridi-gr^n. nr btide ,™. b«rn I. tint tnanth. 

* 1,4 * FiTitef not ht eflieii dyrinif ihH pariilJ, (Hlipar). Chet alw afltrr iha Hull h^M% tke 

t>tatf it, but ItW- 

d(»* n« »PPb » Itiiiilflff dMJet, tAttbela], 



Buinhh. 

lett- 

hpn. 

SjlVTDTIh 
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period ia not universally held m. 
propitious,' (Karrtal), yet In ex 
Deouthani tkadshi, but such are 


In the northern Districts howL 
peculuuly propitious and ‘ most mat 
(Gujrat) : and * marriages could also L 
but this custom is dying out, Katik is 

The unlucky months are Katik, Poh . 
fairly widespread : Katik is the month sat 
represented by young girls, and this may ^ 

Poh, universally unlucky, as far as [ can 
appear : Chet is the last month of the year am 
pic la us as a rule.* In Jullundur, Feroiepur, * 

Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum and Dera Ghatci Khan ths 
unlucky months. ' 

Amongst the Kangra Gaddis the first days of (. 
names and the unlucky months for marriage are: — Cl. 
is called Dholaru, because beggars go about on that 
collect alms: B had on, or piafiiua, the black month , 

To these is added Asau] in Kangra, hut, in Suket, t 

K.„e™ P.S. 7,. 

months. Sawan is so l 
its name to the Sawani Brahmans, who, like the Dakaut, recei 


Thus the Hindus have two distinct groups of months durin,^ 

Is likely to be unpropitlous, the first the Har-Katlk ^riod, the i 
non- suBCEsslve mouths of Katik, Peh and Chet. The propUiou 
very much the same as those prescribed by orthodox Hmduisrn,'|' a 
on astrological considerations. 

13, The twelve-year cycle of Brihaspati or Jupiter.—" Th 

iadun ApiU4iary. VpioiBisXVll.iSW,piaB»t^,and3i3.3J7, (twelvc) lunai 

are used as the name 

iamvafsaras of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, and the names of these i. 
are given to the samvatiaras, in accordance with the particular tiaksAat. 
which Jupiter’s heliacal rising takes place.This being so, one might have 
pected that the samvaisaras corresponding to the unlucky months of the vi 
would be unlucky years for marriages, but this, 1 understand, is not the cast 
The inauspiclous period in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter occurs when the planet 
is in the agdlacal mansion of Leo, and this gives its origin to the name sing/iast, 
or stngA'gat^ applied to that period.J ' 


The last singhaif lasted from about August 20th, 1896 to September, ijfth 
1897,^ or nearly 13 months. It was however preceded by an intercalated (or 
Jeth, and the last 13 days of the first Jeth and the first of the second 
were inauspicious : then came an unlucky period, due to the invisibility of the 
planet Venus, (Sbukkarh which lasted throughout Hat and the first half of 
Sawan, by which time the sitigAasi had set In, The close of that period was in 
Asauj of Sambat 1954, and Asauj and Katik being themselves unlucky months 
the inauspicious period was further prolonged until the end of Katik, 1934. 
Hence the close period lasted from Jeth 15th, Sambat tgjg to the end of 
Katik in the following year, or over eighteen months altogether. 


^ * ThcTE l« M 3 »i puttd Ebinn. in AmbtK ftrd I Knl il notoit Uuf i—" TbE iJiilt aC Cbct 

isMtlpLEiauE. u«Fpt Uk bl£ll«r Kbnfai hml lies, etc n In n period □( Sis^li.|;bcl. It tppitrt Ibctthe 

nmtiAg'o, m-ast^ biin e tmkv ^I^ce it {Diei UduiI Klu.) ” Tbe higber of clfUJa 

letm to havi gcTDTil cuitOiR* in4 btlieh j to tbQU ot the \omvt ipodiSi 

t Stede'i Lavii^d CqstDiD gf 17. An iMtiBW ol mirria^fi b«iDg reatriifted lo two 

ElkHVtifl (Hir und SlvmJ In ibc ot BttlEfl OMtti (Mari}; and Mliif J, li it 

t ** Wliflo If fame^diaiiea and attemoniai, inch u iDraitiJure with tba lacr^ tnarriatf* 

J15 uf radlKn Anllqtilr/, r88& Japfttt waf inwimi 
(oraamoda^afterlhi banipid^Dijnlt bcfgra Jt and bath petEodf Ua aHodad lo In Ibi Dptea 

rmETid aa nuinpKHiiii !cr 00 tbU ICC duel t IrreipBCtl^ of olbor labttmclefc 

i Tlva cuGt datciue ¥fd«Jily fiTTfei, pMarbJy |lie dflferen oci aEti dan to the dlPTcreiat ot c&fiai|«i* 

Jig Japttef*i <^r|a which done tueording |o tli hdlufd rMng, Or d«tarmi*ed iwtn th« pirticBlaf aim al 

the v^iac Is *hicb JtipitBr atandf vtLh rcfcErncQ to bh mnn toDgl tilde aceprdinf to Ibi ^cle ilnadr oltmL I 
am qilte Enahla to lay wMeih ijitAca if rsally is m m UiJi pirt u Liidbu ' 
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:gm cannot take place, except 
^cording to some reports, pro- 
This rule is said to be 
narked that the Arya Samaj sect do 
aughters have no objection to marrv' 
In Gurgaon the prohibition is only 
or widow re^marria^e. The spell could, 
tf a raja married his daughter, or the 
4I ceremonies, involving huge largesse to 
ifice of a gold lion plays a conspicuous part, 
place in the course of the last si/igA^faf and in 
Hujt/a^a, and thus in many cases the commence- 
postponed, just as all other ceremonies which 
celebration, such as investiture with the janea or 
.g in a newly built bouse, Aaran-AcJ/t, or boring a 
ation and others, had to be deferred. It is thus 
ng/t-gai of jSg6-y had an appreciable effect on the 
ling maiTicd life and, indirectly, by retarding marriages, 
stimate its precise results. Probably the lower classes 
rve the prohibition at all strictly, 

iiencemettt of married life. —While the ceremony of 
ike place in a fortunate time, there appears to be no such rule 
commencement of married life t The ceremony of taking home 
jfn, gauna or daviragai/tiio) should indeed be celebrated in the 
7th year after the marriage (or in the ist, 3rd or Sth year in 

■^/aiva however has nothing whatever to do wth the commence* 
tied life, as consummation may take place without it, or before it, and 
:rtsof ihese Provinces in Dera Ismail Khan where the dit/t or 
jme of the bride occurs immediately after the marriage) it is not known 
The f^tuilawa does not ocenr among all Hindus,f much less among all 
.nmadans, and in most cases where the betrothal of a girl ts not t\e. 

e she is sold, the actual marriage ceremony probably tallies w'Sth the com- 
tcement of married life. Probably the month in which most marriages are 
lebrated is Baisakh, the first of which is so auspicious that it is not necessary 
0 consult a Brahman (Dera Ghari Khan.) 

15, Seasonal birth-rate. —The Subsidiary Table C illustrating the birth¬ 
rate in each month of the two main religions in these Provinces is based on the 
returns for the ten years, 1891 — igoo. 

It shows that the fewest births occur, in both religions, in May, after 
which month the rate increases, and the rise, gradual until July, becomes 
more marked in August-September, and the zenith is reached in October, 
Thereafter the rate falls steadily hut slovyly throughout November, December, 
January and February, dropping suddenly in March and then declining gradually 
to its nadir in May. This result is in accord with the popular idea, noted in 
Curd a spur, that the cold season is the best for the commencement of married 
life. 

Not only do the averages for the ten years give these regular results, but the 
deviations from them in any year are remarkably small. Occasionally the lowest 
birth-rate is in April or in June and the highest in September, November or, 
thrice in the decade, in December. 


* Tkte ADlpicioiLi poH^ iXto-ndedtO it da^ in AprEl,. iSg^. 
t But Iberc irA foctUlHbe i| franldtCvni 

TKrr« d» 7 » ufthfr week, Thurailty nn6 Fridmfi and ilAUfl, ist, And, 3 rd, Sth, 7 th^ 8 th, lOth 

Kivd fraiD imDTig the of thff al the naocfi, Andtbe tien ^ apto &TV c^naidfi^ 

prdpitf^uT Tut the Cfttirtfie □cefltedt Of tnxmed (SdWlJ 

t TtefB ^ iflwag MuhimmilBfii 4nd Jhmtfflf, StlTniJ. Bohkip atvd D^dinJ Rajpnij * 

gcflcnTIjr uOi mitk thn cCiainiHiiwtiOiil cd lOunEd Uhi- (Gtidupard 
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It IS, howefeTj interesting to observe that i. 
February, the death-rate among Muhammadans is , 
while the hot dry months of April, Ma^ and June ai 
population. In ^th cases however it is clearly not ti 
wmeb kills, but the autumnal season, and this fad has 4 
the question of the effects of malaria on the population. 

The fluctuations in the death-rate are very great a 
show:— 


In (891 July was peculiarly fatal to Muhammadans ^ 

SaWdkry Tail* D. OctoW t 

Hindus. In TS9a Octobt 

to both, but especially so to Muhammadans (rate 130 as again 
Hindus). In 1893 November and December were the worst momi 
October again was fatal to both, but more so to Hindus than to M* 
In 1895 December was about equally fatal to both and this pei 
mortality continued into January 1^6. 


In 1897 October and November were fatal to Hindus and Muhar 
respectively, and both in 1898 and i8gg November was on the whole tht 
of heaviest mortality, thc^h Octo^r and December were, also unh. 
In 1900 October was conspicuously the month most fatal to both. 


Tlte healthiest months arc those of the spring—March and April— thoL 
the period of lowest mortality is sometimes puslied brward to July, as 
1693-4-5-6 and in tSpg. 


It is interesting to notice that the Ramnan fast does not appear to 
increase the mortality in the least degree and that not infrequently tt coincides 
with the period when the recorded death-rate U lowest among the Muham¬ 
madan population. 


17. The health of the past decade.— The closing months of the year 1S90 
were unhealthy and a diminished birth-rate in 1891, (34’o a p€r tniUi as against 
35-76 the average of the preceding five years as calculated on the census returns 
of 1891)4 was the result. The months of May-August 1891, showed the 
greatest deficiency, but the next four months exhibited an abnormally high 
rate, which continued throughout 1892, when the rate was 38'16 per 1,000. 
The increased accuracy of the statistics probably explains in part this sudden 
rise in the birth-rate, but the 1891 figures had exhihited a tendency to rise 
before the importance of correct vital statistics was impressed on District 
officers in April 1891, and 1891 was a fairly healthy year. The increase then, 
in 1893, appears to have been in the tnmti a real one. 

1893 exhibited a decreased birth-rate (34*99wiV/f), 1893 having been 
an exceptionally fatal year, but in 1894 the rate rose to 43’9o, 1893 having 
been comparatively healthy. In 1S95 and 1S96 the rate remained at over 43 
her mxUe 143 86 and 43*04h but in 1897 it fell to 43*6, still however remainiiw 
higher than the mean of the ten preceding years by 3 3, and in 1898 it fell again 
to 41 per mille : 1897 a year of severe scarcity. In the rate 

rose to 46*4, the highest rate recorded, but in 1900 it fell to 41 ‘10 (on the popu, 
Ution of 1891, or 37*76 on that of the census of 1901). Compared with otW 
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y high, bill the 6gures 
.en years show that more 
miration probably accounts 
0 thoroughly carried out^ the 
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i8. Deaths.— 
The figures in the 
margin show that 
in the past decade 
tw'Q years, iSga 
and 1900, were con¬ 
spicuously unheal¬ 
thy and that 1894 
was also a year of 
high mortality. 


-sed by fever are, roughly speaking, two-thirds of 
ases are vaguely returned as fever merely because 
.emperaturc, hut as the Civil Surgeon of Ambala has 
iy a high death-rate from fever also show a high death- 

•S. 

opposite page shows the actual mortality among irj- 
nildren under S, and persons of all ages, for each year 
It also shows the number of births, the area cropped 
jnue returns, and the rainfall. 

.—The rainfall averages, which have been supplied by the 
epartment, indicate roughly the relative annual rainfall in these 
g the decade. But a point of almost greater importance than the 
seasonal distribution of the rainfall, and this cannot be represented 
The unhealthy autums of 1893 and 1900 were due, not to excess 
DSC years, but to the floods caused by abnormal falls during the 


ART I!—INCREASE AND DECREASE IN THE POPUUTION. 


p. The rate of increase at successive enumerations. —The dates 
.lich the various enumerations of the Punjab have been made, and the areas 
.red in each case have been described In paragraph 7 of the Introduction, 
The population in British Territory has increased since 189] by yfij per cent, 
we iDclude the military posts in the Malakand, Dir, Swat, and Chitral, the Kurram 
V^alley and the Sbiranni Country, whose population was enumerated in 1901, but 
not in 1891. It has, however, only increased by 7'26 per cent, if we exclude those 
territories. In other words the inclusion of their population h^ added '35 per 
cent, to the population of the British Territory in the two Provinces. 


The rates of increase, calculated for the population of the original area of 
the Punjab, at each successive enumeration are given below 
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ANNUAL rainfall, THE AREA CROFPi-D, BIRTHS AND DEATHS (N the »ECA0E iMl-tMO. 
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II. 


Assessmfnt and ptipulaticn 


I Punjab, 1501. 


The population oi the Native States has thus Increased by I 4'6 since 18B1, 
whereas that in British Territory hasincreMed i8'6 per cent In the 1881-91 
decade the rate of increase in each was practically the same, but m the past ten 

years the Native States have not increased 
Paragrtpij fci, PiLiijih CeujM Rcpmi, <694, population half as rapidly as the British 

Territory. * 

21. The extension of cultivation.— In 1890-91 the cultivated area in the 
British Districts amounted to 40,424 square miles. In iS^-igoo it was + 3 * 5 ^ 7 * 
an increase of 3,163 square miles or y*8 per cent. These figures do not include 
the Kurram Valley or the irans-Frontier territories. 

Thus the increase in the area under cultivation has more than kept pace 
with the growth of the population which has, as already noted, m^eased by 7 36 
percent, in British territory, since 1891. The great centre of extension 
been in the Chenab Colony in which nearly 1,100,000 acres were under cultiva¬ 
tion in <899 and of this area 1,093,075 acres or 1,706 square miles were irrigated 
by flow from the Chenab Canal. 

22. The development of irrigation.— The decade has been remarkable 
for the development of the system of canal irrigation in both Province^ The 
total area returned as irrigated has increased by 25 per cent., that from Govern- 
metit canals by 71 and that from wells by less than 5 per cent., while irrigation 
from private canals and other sources shows a marked tendency to diminish, 
and not to increase. 


Acres irrigated by— —1900 

^ , f State 41343 ,5 a+ 

Canals ^ Private 833,729 

Tanks 30,049 

Wells 4 . 134 . 598 * 

Other SQiiTces t34i®83 


1889—1890 

MTS. 741 
884,109 
at,7za 

3*959.4*7 

146,484 


Total ... 9 . 375 . 9 S 3 7 » 487 i 483 


it is curious that the area irrigated by wells should show so small an increase, 

seeing that their number Is much 
larger now than in 1889-90, since 
when masonry wdb have in¬ 
creased 25 per cent., and tempo¬ 
rary wells by 73 per 

cent, and the only conclusion to 
be drawn is tliat the losses 
in cattle since the famine of 





I90D>- 

IS9IX 

iCuhA mr rs- s^pi 

* 74 ,es» 

ai 9 ^ 94 a 

41,460 


1897 have seriously affected the power of the people to make full use of their 
wells. 


23. The effect of impending revisions of assessment on the culti¬ 
vated area. — The general opinion is that an Impending revision of settlemenl 
in a degree affects the area under cultivation by inducing the agriculturistajlo 
let land remain waste until the settlement has been completed, but the Deputy 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi remarks 

"The tendency to not to break up land for totne years before the expity of 
a selllenjcnt exists only witb tbe wealthy Lmd-liolders who are proprletorB oI one or 
mote viHsges. Tbe poorer samindars are not given to this practice." 

And Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Settlement Collector, Multan says 

** lo a few places ao doubt wells were purposely allowed to go erat of itse^ in view 
of tbe revision of aB 9 es.sraeat, bat this can have had ho appreciable effect on the popula¬ 
tion retums, as it is done on a very small scale indeed." 

Probably the Settlement Collector of Jhelum, Mr. VV. S. Talbot, is very 
near tbe facts in writing ;— 

■Mt is true that there ia a tendency not to increase cultivation when a District is 
under settlement, or about to come under settlement; but it is not a very pronounced 
tendency, and 1 do not think that it in any way aiituits the populatiDn returns. There b 
00 scope for exteosion of cuUivaiion on a large scale In thb District.^’ 


• This srea b fsUier ■!»« the etrenee *» it* fiawe* bdaw sha* 

la tbe mtl-irrigeted wa* 3,73°*7% 

ias^-97 i, .. e - 

•BW-oS b n « " 

« n M I. 2.956, jxn 
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24. The effect of revenue assessments on population,— The move¬ 
ment of the population appears to be unafiected,^ at least to any appreciable 
extent^ by the character ol the revenue assessments imposed. The only instance 
of an uniavourable assessment referred to in the District reports is in Gurgaon, 
and regarding this the Deputy Commissioner writes :— 

" There is na doubt that in the Pahval Khadir there was a couslderabte eiodus nf 
the people during the middle years of the past decade. They are now hawever fast 
Eeturidug owing to the reductinus granted la their assessments and thanks to recent g«od 
harvests. The Census returns do not therefore show any decrease of papulation in this 
tract, but an increase from 13,153 in 1891 to 19,316 iu 1901.’* 

25. Local ftuctuatioHS in population.—I propose to examine the figures 
not only of each District and State, but, in British Territory, of each TahsU and 
where necessary, of even smaller areas, in detail. Tedious as this examination 
must be it is necessary for the purposes in view. 

Those purposes are two-fold. On the one hand it is important to ascertain, 
as closely as w'e can, the effect on the population of the famines of the past de¬ 
cade. On the other band an attempt will be made to trace the connection bet¬ 
ween swampage and malaria, in so far as that question can be elucidated by 
statistics of population, fn both cases it will be found that everything cannot 
be proved fay statistics, and that the utmost which the Census returns can 
do is to indicate certain provisional conclusions and, possibly, lines of further 
enquiry. Still less will an examination of the mere numbers enumerated in any 
tract lead us to any dehnlte conclusions. For example, we shall Rnd that in 
the case of Hissar the famines of the last lew years have apparently only checked 
the normal growth of the population in numbers, hut if wc examine the ages of 
the population of that District it will be at once clear that one effect of the 
continued scarcity has been to diminish the number of children, so that, if our 
figures are correct and the conclusion drawn from them Justified, the full conse¬ 
quences of the famines in that District may not be fully apparent for a generation. 

The second question, the connection between swampage and malaria, is 
one w'hich does not readily lend itself to statistical treatment. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangra (Captain 6. O, Roe) writing on this subject, says 

The total of fibres for the villages affected by river action have alsn been examined 
and ahow a (ailing off of 4 per ceat. in population. These are tke villages moat affected 
bv malaria. The influence of malaria niight also be looketl for in villages growing rice, but 
in nO rase can the alteraiion in populaticm be safely attributed to malaria without the 
fullest enquiry. The Tahsildar^ attribute otiier causes to the differences, villag': by village. 
It must be borne in mind that these Jnw-lying and also higher imgaled lands are usually 
very valuable and cultivators dying prematurely would ordinarily Ik: replaced immediately 
by outs id era. The death-returns* would therefore he a more valuable guide than the 
census figures." 

These observations are perfectly just. Precisely the same remarks would 
apply to the unhealthy, maiaria-strlcKen, Naili tract in Ambala and Karnal, and 
in both cases an examination of the data for ages will be required. 

With these remarks 1 pass on to an examination of the figures in detaif, 
adding In each case such information as 1 have been able to gather from the re¬ 
ports received. 

26. Ffuctuations in the numbers of the female population.— Light 
can often be thrown on the question whether an increase or decrease in population 
is temporary or permanent in character by an examination of the proportion of the 
sexes among the increased or decreased numbers. Women, if we put aside mar¬ 
riage which a a great cause of migration, do not emigrate readily even in seasons 
of severe scarcity, the men alone leaving their homes in search of employment 
or subsistence. A decrease in the number of females therefore probably IniRcates 
a more or less permanent decline in population, while a decrease In the number 

Qt 134. .e&i of only may simply mean that men 

qimtEoiiii ^rngrapb bflkiWi have migrated temporarily. Similarly an 

equal increase in the numbers o£ males and females will usually denote a perma¬ 
nent increase, but to this there are exceptions in ihe case of newly colonised 
tracts in which an iBcrease is at first found only among the males, who act as 
pioneers, the number of females gradually increasing as the tract settles down. 
The Chenab Colony is an Instance of males being I^gely in excess though the 
immigration to that tract must be almost wholly permanent in character. 

* Prfty^dii^ wt bad Mpftint# Axmih. retprttf fer tfai ^xi^Atkim Uehti Its tlWKaqd n«lv 3 r?C ol ibc deaths 
niDADf ihc inmieraDti Ibc Indlg^aiu pm thaj dit oaL 
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27. HjSSShf DtStllClL ] 

—As the District which ^**^>''^***' 
suffered most severely from 
famines tn the past decide 
the Hissar retunts are of 
special interest and [ give 
the figures for Us Tahsils 
in the raargirii 


TiTiin. 


Ki>»»r 
Kuiil ... 
BhiHAEii... 
Sitftil- + 1 * 
FiAt«hfitHu] 


IXca^Aili; i- OR DECRRA5^ 

tlRXl. 

IrTAtrs. 




+6,54* 

+ 6.703 1 

—1,7*8 

1 ^1.^7 

—j 1.403 


+ S.57! 

+ 3 JcA 1 


The District as a whole shows an increase of 5*711 souls (3*358 males and 
a,453 females) or much less than i per cent* on the population of 189 1, but two 
of Us Tahsils, Bhlwani and Sirsaj show decreases of 3,363 and 19,935 souls 
res pec lively. Bhiwant town shows a small increase and Sirsa town a decrease of 
only 6 j 3 people, so the decrease can in neither case be attributed to the decay 
of the smaller towns noticeable dseivhere. 

Of the population of the District (781,717) 637,186 or 81'5 per cent, are Dis* 
trict-born as against 638,696 or 81 per cent, of the population m 1891, which shows 
that Immigration was both absolutely and relatively less in March (got than it 
was in February 1S91. This is so far satisfactory,* 

Examination of the figures of Increase or decrease by sexes also appears to 

shoiv that the effect of the 
famines on the pupulatioa 
has been far less than one 
would have anticipaied. 

In Tahsil Hlssar two- 
thirds, and in Fatehahad 
three-fifths of the increase 
is composed of males, and 
in Hansi the added females 
only slightly out-tiumber 

_ the males. Again in 

Bhiwani and Sirsa the 

decreases among the females are not so great as among the males, and thus it 
would appear that the male 1 ms migrated from the dry, famine-stricken TahsiJs of 
Bhiwani and Sirsa to the irrigated tracts more readily than the female population 
and that the lalterwas driven by want from Sirsa Tahsil only, In any numbers, and 

Hn«t G»«n«r, 1S53, ciMipter (ti, E. tT.c«r.,). ^from Bhiwani. The fiscal history of the 

Hlssar District is of speci^il interestj. and 
the tenant element is of great importance in its social and agricultural economy. 
The cultivation of the unirrigated lands is precarious, depending entirely on the 
uncertain rainfall, and is mainiy carried on by a moving population and not by 
strong proprietary bodies of tlie usual Punjab type. Its great development which 
took place before the Census of 1S6S was to some eaclent artificial and it may be 
doubted whether its natural resources were or are equal to the support of a large 
and permanent population. 

Both in the case of lihiwani and Sirsa we find that in the decade 1881-1891 
the population increased abnormally, Bhiwani showing an increase of nearly 34 
and Sirsa of over 14 cent. Thus in iSpt both Tahsils were probably over- 
populated and since then there has been a re-action. Bhiwani still shows an 
increase of over so per cent, in the figures of tSSi, while Sirsa has not lost ground 
since that year. 

The Deputy Commissioner alluding to the famines of 1896-1897 and 1899- 

1900, points out that ex¬ 
cepting 1895 the years of 
the past decade prior to 
1896 were good or average 
and left the people with 
some reserve of money 
and physical strength to 
coml^t the period of scar¬ 
city and famme. The first 
famine of 1896-97, however, 
went far to exhaust their 
resources, 1897-98 was a 
year of only moderate yield 
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and In 1898* J899 the crops were poor, so that 1899-1900 found the District totally 
unprepared to face a second and moro severe famine. The extension of 
canal irrigation specially in Fatehabad has undoubtedly had a great inSuence 
on the population of the District, Bhiwani and Sirsa Tahsils bwng virtually 
' unprotected' tracts. Although irrigation in Hansi Tahsil had reached its maxi¬ 
mum in iSgo-tSgi, it is remarked that during the famines the canal irrigated 
villages ' kept up' the population of those not so protected. The famines appear 
to have chiefly affected the Pachhadas and the Hagrt Jats who form the least stable 
element in the population. 

28, Lehar» State ,—The State of LoliarU| geographically part of the Ilissar 
District, now returns 15,229 souls, a decrease of 4,910 or a fourth of its iSgi 
population, t.oaa of its native population were enumerated in Hissar, 

29. Rohtatc District. —The Rohtak District shows an increase of 40,^197, 
(/9f77S uiales and 20,423 females) or close on 7 per cent, and has now a popula¬ 
tion al 630,672 of whom 338,842 are returned as District-bom as against 490,569 
in 1891, an increase of 7 8 per cent,* These results are eminently good seeing 
that farnine prevailed in this District, though not to anything like the same extent 
as in Hissar, in 1897 and in 1899. 


Jhajjar Tahsil suffered^ most from famine and its population has only increas¬ 
ed about 3'2 per cent. It is not protected by canals and well-irrigation failed. 
The other Tahsils show increases of 6*3 (Gohana), 8 4 (Sampla) and 8'3 
(Rohtak) per cent, 

Gohana is fully protected, while Sampla and Rohtak are partially protected 
by canals. 

A scrutiny of the population-returns for villages was made by the Revenue 
Assistant (Malik Mchdi Khan) with the following results v — 

Tahsil Rohtak. —The decreases due to famine are small, often nominal, 
but cholera affected 9 villages more or less seriously. The only unhealthy tract 
is the Canal Assessment Circle containing aS villages, of which, however, only 6 
KhirwaLi from ..... 4,9n to 4,esfl show a dccreasc, and of these 6 only 2 
^"5^' - show a serious falling off since 1891, 

It is remarked that in this tract canal and rain water used to collect and de¬ 
teriorate the dimate. A channel was constructed which has remedied matters 
but malaria still prevails in the rainy season. 

Tahsil Jhajjar, —In the Rosli Rain Circle, 8, in the Bhur Kachcha, 15, In 
the Bhur Pakka, 39, and in the Dheri, 6 villages show a decreased population. 
These Circles suffered from famine and cholera. The first has no irrigation at 
all ; the Bhur Circles, though well-land Circles, suffered from the fact that in dry 
seasons the wells become brackish and " yield no crop in the Dehrj the kamin 
classes emigrated owing to a deficiency in lhe supply 0/ drinking water, 

Tahsil Gohana, —There has been a decrease in 14 vilbgcs of the Central 
Canal Circle only. This Circle receives canal water in abundance, and in 
consequence the climate is very damp, and malarial fever occurs every year. The 
District note, however, goes on to say that the Canal has been extended and no 

1.069 to 1,763 overflow now occurs, but that neverthe¬ 
less the people arc not as healthy as 
those in unirrIgated tracts. The nine 
villages in the margin show noticeable 
decreases in this Circle. Nevertheless 
Gohana Tahsil, though the most densely 
populated, is the most prosperous in the 
District. 

Sampla.—7 villages in the Canal Circle show a decrease, most 
1.9^0 marked in the 3 villages noted. Bahadur- 
.. 1*50 garh is a small town and is probably 
I decaying like so many other towns of 
sti „ 67s the same character. 
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In the Ram*Iand Circle lo Tillages show a decrease, only marked in two 

DiittodiiB Kiiaiti from.. cfises, Scsrclty Is fisslgned as thfi cause 

LdhaibHi tram . , , . , Safi „ fiSi ^-Jjjch led to the etnrgratioti of iamitts. 

The District has undoubtedly been saved froni disaster by the extension of 
Ctoal irrigation, five new raf’lakas having been opened since 1891. The popu¬ 
lation in the villages in these fuj-iaAos has risen rapidly. 

30. Dujarta SfaU, —The Dujana State now returns 34,17^4 souls, a decrease 
of 3,376 Of nearly 9 per cent. 1)996 of its State-born population were enume¬ 
rated in Rohtak and i,a 33 in Gurgaon. 

31. Gurgaon District. —The population of Gurgaon has risen from 668,939 
to 746,308 an increase of 77,379 (40,314 males and 37,065 females), since iSgt, 
jn spite of the famine which prevailed in 1896-97, and 1899-1900, the former being 
a period of scarcity rather than of famine. 


The DfjlTlfll-bcfia popiJilinn fail Jn^nuedtnm 544,635 in iSqi to fiia,aS:| b toot, i.*.hr fiaSjia or (a imit 
Bcist The birthi tfluintd m (3^^ 140) tht Maiha hj 77,457. 

The increase in each Tahsil ia large, but Palwd and Firozpur-Jhirka show 
the highest increases, the former bein^ protected by the Agra Canal, while 
Firozpur has recovered from a set-back in the 1881-91 decade. 

The incr^e is almost entirely confined to the rural areas, the towns of 
Rewari, Hathtn and Modal showing decreased populations. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, however, remarks that' the close of the famine has left the people very much 
in the same condition as they were before the famine with a burden of debt added 
and the famine was profitable to the traders in grain who had hoards of it in 
stock, and sold it at high prices while the butchers amassed wealth by the trade m 
hides.' ^ 

32. Paiaudi Pataudi which belongs geographically to Gurgaon had 

an increase of 3,931 souls and now returns 3 <,933. It gains by immigration 
from Gurgaon. 

33 ‘ Delhi District,^— The District population (689,039) has increased by 
50,350 or 7 8 per cent- and the increase is distributed thus T— 


... -1-15,996 

... + 13 ^ 4^5 

... +13,848 

population, however, has increased from 498,328 to 


Delhi City ... 

Delhi Tahsil (esekdirg' City) 

Sonepat 
Ballabgarh ... 

The District-bom 

534,104 an increase of 35,776, or only 7-3 pec cent.* 

The Deputy Commissioner WTites“ There is no doubt that the heaIth~of 
the District has benefited by the many seasons of drought which have occurred 
during the decade. The scarcity has never been severe enough to Sower the 
death rate by starvation, whereas the absence of floods has diminished the 
scourge of malaria," In Delhi Tahsil every Assessment Circle shows an increase. 

In Sonepat and Ballabgarh Tahsils the villages of the Khadir on the Jamna 
show decrees of ponulatbn and this Is attributed to swanipage, the flood-water 
accumulating round them in the rainy season. 


Tahsil SoDepat, —Of the 
fomer Tahsil the villages 
chiefly affected are noted in the 
margin. Besides these Khadir 
villages Basantpur, a very small 
village, has fallen from 77 to 
35 inhabitants owing to Hood¬ 
ing and Ahuiana has fallen 
. , , , . • from 1,885 to 1,761 owing to 

its unhealthy climate. The adjacent villages of Bali Qutbpur, Sardfcma, Pugthala 

* Ttii nMbfc tl» btinitBd InCfEiM, ti 6 m ih* 'rilll ItaUltiAl irhiraj, 31,584 bw» binhnlivltUF 
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bjr 1840 io tjut, rtelndlag the ertj, Um bittbl EH ibe Dlltri«b eieeeilfd the tktlb* bj Tib apMAi tahtia 

el«e Meori «iii ibe incteue |a tb* Diitrict-igrB population which b cbbBp iotind in liB Dtiteict oit^ the aiy. 
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and Bljana also show a decrease and apparently the neighbourhood of Ahnlana 
generally is not healthy. The decreases in Nandnaur (458 to 333) and Asadpur 
t4fo to 316) are not explained. 

The population of Tahsil Sonepat has nevertheless risen by 7'3 per cent. 

In Ballabgarh Tahsil the Khadir Circle shows a decrease of about 4 per 
cent, but the diluvion of some 2,000 acres is assigned as the cause of this. 
The population of Ballabgarh Tahsil, as a whole, shows an increase of s’S per 
cent. 

It would thus appear that the Western Jumna and Agra Canals have ceased 
to cause injury iu this District, the Khadir tract alone being affected by natural 
gwampage, 

34' Karnal District.—Thls District, as now constituted, shows an increase 
of 22,065 souls on the hgunes of 1891, having now a population of 883,225 or an 
increase of 2’56 per cent, on the figures of 1891, of whom 739*129 or 83*7 per 
cent, of the total are District-born.* 

Tahsil Karnal.— The population has risen from 241,369 to 248,544, an 
Increase of 7,17s souls, of whom less than 6,000 however belong to the rural 
areas* Kamal town having a larger population than in 1891 by some i,6bo persons. 

This increase is however by no means uniform. In Fargana Kama! the 
Khadar Circle shows a merely nominal increase* the Bangar a satisfactory 
increase of over 8 per cent, and the Nardak of over 12 per I' eg t , The District 
Census Report says; — 

*‘The figures do not exhibit any matter for serious alarm, fn Karnal Par- 
gana the population is stationary in the Khadar Circle but in the other two 
circles ihe increase is considerable. In the Karnal Nardak, where canal irrigation 
has been extended by the Chautang Project and the Nardak Rajbaba, and which 
has benefitted by the realignment of the Western Jumna Canal and the carrying 
out of drainage works, the increase in population has been steady j from 40,536 
in 1881 the figures have gone to 53,17310 1901 or an increase of 12,637 or 
31 per cent# in twenty years.” 

In Pargana Indri the Khadar Circle shows an increase of about 5 per cent, , 
though its population is still less than it was in i88r, but both the Bangar and ’ 
Nardak Circles show marked decreases, and the population of the pargana as a 
whole has fallen from 113,867 in 1891 to 1 ]0,0'47 m 1901. 


The Deputy Commissioner remarks ” In Indri Pargana the Khadar Circle 

TotnJ, 


■891. 

113.867 

JldLtai? 

^^uuvriii^ All €31 

2,391 souls has not yet made up 
the loss of the previous decade. 
The new Sirsa Branch has in¬ 
juriously affected the health of 
some 26 villages in Karnal 
and Thanesar on its banks.’' 
The fibres for each Circle are 
a in this Tahsil rose from 26,46'; 
le. * 
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given in the margin. The canal irrigated are 
acres in 1S91 to 49,633 in 1901 or nearly doubl 


Tahsil Panipat —The population has increased from 184,856 to 196,284 
or 6-18 per cenL, having thus recovered from the check it received In the pre¬ 
vious decade when it fell slightly. It lias now a density of 425 persons to the 
square mile, and this being so its progress is satisfactory. In the healthier 
Bangar tract the population has increased over 6 per cent, but in the Khadar fay 
less than 4 per cent. 

Tahsil Thanesar.—^Thts is the only Tahsil in the District which shows 
a decrease, as a whole, and this decrease follows a heavy falling off iu the 1881-91 
decade. In 1881 the Tahsil had a population of 209,341, In 1S91 of 177442 ' 
and in 1901 of 173,208, so that in 20 yrars it has lost 17 per cent, of its popula¬ 
tion. The town of Thanesar has contributed but little to this decrease;. It U a 
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smalt town—only 5,066 inhabitants or 1,043 >0 iSpi* The decfease 

m the whole Tabsu amounts to no less than 36,133 persons (19,712 males and 
10,421 females), or over 33,000 in the rural area alone. 

The Deputy Commissioner says 

_ The worst Tahsil as regards canal irrigation is Thanesaf where the whole 
area IS insecure. TIte largest decrease in the population is In the Bangar Circle, 
which shows a falling off of io'6 per cent, during the past decade. The 
Tahsildar s explajiation of the variations in the several circles is given below j 

*' Bangar.—This was the nnirrigated tract iiiost>ff feted by scarcity : the area Lb mostJy 
bar^nu Chholandfj Chanidhera and Muradiia^ar or th€ Jurtknn Canal kavo a very damp 
climate and the mortality is large. The K&mins have, owinor to scarcity, left their villages 
and gone to TuAstl and Sakaranpur, 

BetmarHnda . — Scarcity prevailed here as also ftvir. which carried off a laree 
Bomber of the people. " 

Ckhmhnt This circle shows an increase of 1,538 sods. Tlie villafie of 

Bir Sundi has been newly peopled ; in Kolapiir, Partabgarb and Kliairi mdfir freta 
Atnballa. have come and setlled since 1891 : m Devidaspur 355 malts have settled during 
the past lour years from Tahsils Rtipar and Klmr ar. Several vitlages La this circle have 
gone down," 

A list of 13 villages in the Ba.ngar Circle which hnve lost 30 per cent, or 
more of their population since i8gi is given, and more than half the villages in 
this Circlo show a decrease. 

Tahsil Kaithal. — With a population of 204,734 ifi (S81, of 357.493 in 
1891 and of 263,189 in 1901*—an increase of nearly 30 per cent, in 20 years. 
Kaithal TahsU might be considered conspicuously prosperous, yet it contains the 
most unhealthy tract In the District. Irrigated by the Sirsa Bmnclt of the 
Western Jumna Canal since t 39^"93 cultivation has greatly increased, but the 
climate is said to have deteriorated. 


The naturally unhealthy Naili Tract shows a further decrease of population, 

amounting to 13 per cent, m 
the past decade. To relieve 
this tract the Sarsuti Canal 
was commenced, partly as a 
Famine Relief Work, in 1897. 
it was expected that this canal 
would dram the Sainsa jliil and 
protect a portion of tlie tract 


PetHMiW Naili { 5 J Tj 1 lA£«) — 
Kaithal vlll^ei} 
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from flooding, and it appears that though not yet in full working order it lias to 
some extent diminished the Injury formerly done by the floods. 


Besides this tract both the Pehowa Batigar and Indarwar Circles show a 
slight decrease in population. 

There has thus been a falling off in the Bangar Circles of Indri, Thanesar 
and Pehowa but not of KamaJ, Panlpat or Kaithal. Of the Nardak Circles that 
of Indri aloue shows a decrease. The Bet Markanda and Northern Chhachra 
in Thanesar show very smaU decreases, and the Naili a very heavy one. 

The displacement of the population in this District Is remarkable and 
appears to be almost entirely due to the development of the canal system. 

The cultivated area has increased from 1,605 squar'c miles in 1891 to 1,752 
in 1901, the most noteworthy improvement being in the irrigated area of 
Kaithal Tahsil which is now 190 square miles as compared with 52 In 1891. 

35. Jullundur District.— As already staled the District of Juilundur is the 
most densely populated in these Provinces, and it has no canal irrigation though 
it is amply protected by wells. The Deputy Commissioner remarks that the 
scarcity was not as a rule felt by the cultivators of the District, as the decrease Tn 
produce was made goi^ by the high prices which prevailed, but they lost their 
cattle owing to scarcity of fodder. The chief sufferers during the scarcity are 
said to have been the darymb&fs or weavers of silk cloth. 


In spite of the fact that the District contributed 56,983 settlers to the 
Chenah Colony, its population increased from 907,583 to 917,587, by 10004 
orri per cent, and the ratio d District ^bom to the total population rose bom 
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86*3 to 87-3 per cent.* Another that thb Increase was not due to an 
influx of refugees from less favoured Districts is that females haw increased by 
61^1 and m^s by $,813. 

Tahsil Jullundur.—The population in this Tahsil has • increased from 
20- >101 to 305,976 or by 3 6 per cent. Excluding the town and cantonment it 
hSmereased from 329,099 to 338,241 or by 3*9 per cent,, and of the increased 
numbers (9,142) S,io8 are females and 4,034 males, 

Tahsil Nawashahr.— This Tahsil alone shows a decrease, Tlie population 
fell from 205,625 to 196,339 a decrease of 9,386 or 4*5 per cent* and the females 
have decreased more than the males (4,974 as against 4,3 < 3 *) 

Tahsil Nakodar.—The population rose by 2*4 per cent, from 217,079 in 
1S91 to 232,413 in 1 got, an increase cf 5,333 (3,170 females and 2.163 males). 

Tahsil Phillour.—The population rose from 189,578 to 192,8601 an 
increase of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,183 females) or 1*7 percent. 

36, Kafinrthala State , — Kapurthala has now a population of 314,331, as 
against 252,617 in iSBi, an increase of 34'4 per cent. Its great increase was in 
1881-1891/but since the latter year it has added 14,661 to its population, an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent, as against i*i in the jullundur District, but it has 
only contributed 3,968 settlers to the Chenab Colony whereas Jullundur sent 
over 56,000. 

Ludhiana District.—The District population has increased from 
648 722 in 1891 to 673.097 in 1901 or by 3*7 per cent., but Tahsil Samrala exhibits 
a decrease of nearly 4,000, The percentage of Distrlct-bom is now Sa'g having 
fallen from 83*5 per cent, in iSgi.l 

The District contributed 17,807 souls to thepopulation of the Chenab Colony 
in addition to an increase of 16,630 m the number of the Disirict-born, 

Tahsil Ludhiana,—The population has risen from 333 t 7 «) to 333.337 
or by 9,637 soti'Si of whom 2,315 are included in the town of Ludhiana. Hence the 
increase in the rural population (now 284,688) is 7,322 or 2-6 per cent, only* 

The Deputy Commissioner writes :— 

*' In the Lu<)tiian& Bet the; soU is bad and ha.s not Improved since Settlement and many 
villagers have been attracted to the Chenab Canals, but the tract b far from being as 
dat^ as the Samrala Bet and tins falling olT is far less marked and general." 

Tahsil Samrala,—^The total population has decreased from 158,770 in 
1891 to 154,995 in 1901 nr by 3.775, (i>., by 2*4 percent.) in spite of a alight 
increase in the small urban populadon, and the Deputy Commissioner writes 

« Serious variations in population are found only In the Samrala and Eastern Ludhiana 
Bet. The falling off in popuUtion becomes more and more marked as we approacli the 
Eastern boundary of the Samrala Bet and the tract U ngtoriemsty unhealthy. Much of its 

is water logged and its condition goes to prove the cotinection between malafia and 
high waterdevels." 

Tahsil Jagraon.— The population has risen from 166,252 to 184,765, an 
InCTCase of 18,513, or ifi per cent, and this increase is practically cauflued 
to the rural area. 

38. Makr Kotla 5 ia/f.“Malcr Kotla has added 1,751 toils population, 
now 77,306, since iSgi-^an increase of 2 per cent. Its increase since 1881 
amounts to 6,455 or over g per centi The District of Ludhiana has risen by 
nearly 8*9 per cent, since 1881. 

39. Ferozepur.—The population of the District has increased from 886,676 
in 1891 to 958,07a in 19OT—or 8/71,396 souls^n increase of 8 per cent., but the 
Dlstrict-bom population has oiuy risen from 683,96910 731,516—an increase of 
less than 7 per cent 4 The District has, however, contributed 15,048 settlers 
to the Chenab Colony, so that the real increase is larger. 

As the following notes on the different Tahsils show the displacement of the 
population in this District has been curiously unequal. The Tahsils of Ferozepur 

^ The blrlbt In iSsT-lgjW ntunJiffred 3(B5i4% eiiicetled t^a do|M hf ihm Distylet* 

bdrn Dial^ lE^raajad hf BqC iddlug ta ibc MttliLra in th« CtKMb Cal^]f Xht retUTfuare 

ia iikit igrecmeiEL 

f Tbe birtlii in llie dKide ^ dexttu bf 

t Tbaa Ibo Diitdet-lKifn pnpdmLLon Itnf inmufll 47,^4?! wIlcru the bprtbj in tbf fkcoae ii9x*x9aa 
tbt refiSitEfeil death* bj 44 9^ ^T-r 
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and Z;ra, wfiJch com prise most of the Setw riverain tracts, are not progressing 
Ferozepur indeed shows a serious decrease, while Zira is practically stationary' 
Parts of Moga Tahsil which is entirely Rohi or upland also appear to 4 
retrogressing. 'It appears,’says a District note, 'that the decre^e (in 445 
villages of these three Tahsils) has occurred rather in the Rohi Circles than in 
the Bet. The reason is that in 1900 the rainfall was unusually heavy; this 
caused fever everywhere, and tJie death-rate was high.’ The of the 

Bet were accustomed to the effects of inundation and suffered less whereas 
those of the Rohi were more seriously affected by malaria. Emigration to the 
Chenab Colony, Blkanir and Bahavvalpur is, however, also assigned as a tause nf 
the decreased population in both Circles. 

On the other hand, the decrease in certain villages of Tahsil Muhtsar is 
attributed to scarcity, and to the fever epidemic of 1900. but it is added that 
*' Of course the population increases much more in the upland Rohi with a Tat 
population than In the lowlands inhabited by miscellaneous Mohammadan 
tnbes. 


^Tahsil Ferozepur. —This Tahsil has now a population of i6c 85t as 
against 179,60610 iSpi-^-a decrease of 13,755 souls or 7-6 per cent., 4ly to a 
slight extent e^cplained hy a decrease in the Cantonment population of 1006 
The population of the rural areas has in fact decreased by 9'6 per cent 
District Census Report attributes this to the " terrible mortality from fever " in 
1900 and the Revenue Assistant in a note points out that 321 out of 3=8 villages 
show a decreased population, 

Tahsil Zira,—The population has increased from 174,13810 176462 or 
by per cent only. Out of 363 villages 154 show an actual decrease of 
population. 

Tahsil Moga.—The population has risen by 10,051 and Is now 24; 857 or 
4'a per cenL more than in 1891. 70 of its aoS villages show a decreased 4pula- 

tion. The District report thus comments on the figures ^ ^ 

‘‘Thfl iBcrcase is very small considwiog the Tahsit’s capablliUt-sof expinsioa. But 

there are definite tamaes for this l— 


(L) the mimbers who have gone to the Chetiab Celony; 

(ii) the large numbers who have gone to Hong-Kong, Uganda, the Straits Settle- 
ro^nis, etc. 


It is a fact that same Rs, 


i, 3,00,000 are yearly remitted! to Moga from those parts, 
and hkrs foreign service. It js quite a common thing for & 


The Moga Jat is a restless man ana uses roreign service. It is quite ; 
man who is wanted by the poiice to go off to China or the Straits." 


Tahsil MuJetsar.-^The population, now 172.445, has risen by 10,953 or 
nearly 7 per cent. This Tahsil has greater * possibilities of expansion which have 
been checked by the recent scarcity/ 

.j Fazilka.—This Tahsil shows the greatest development, having 

added 61,823 to 'ts population m the decade. It has now a population of 
t 97 - 457 » or over 45 per cent, more than in 1891, and 188,953 of this is rural 
1 his ex]ransion is due to extended Irrigation and the opening of the Southern 
Punjab Railway. 


40. Fartdioi .J/ffl/^.— Faridkot has now a population of 124,912 as against 
97,034 in 1881—an increase of nearly 29 per cent., and it has increased by over 8 
per cent., since (891. ^ 


Total lnCTtHiie Hmct 18S1, , 

1 fer cent 1 
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has increased by only 13,171 or *83 per 
cent, since 1891 : Nahha with 297.949 has 
added i 5 it 93 5*3 cent- to its popu¬ 
lation r while yind with 282,003 shows a 
small decrease of 2,557 or 'Sg per 
cent* 


^ 42 Lfthorfi District. — The District has now a population of i ,162,109 as 
ablest 1,075,379 in 1S91, an increase of 86,730 or 8 per cent., but the 'Lahore 
City With Mian Mir Cantonment accounts for 26,1 lo of this increase. Never¬ 
theless, excluding the city and Mian Mir Cantonmentj the population of the 
District has risen by nearly 7 per cent, and its proportion of District-born has 
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risen considenibly, being no^- 948,410 or Sr6 as agamst 853,070 or 79-3 per 
cent, of the total population tn 1891, that immigrants are relatively fewer 
than in i8gi** Femalea, hoT^ever, have not increased nearly so rapidly as males, 
there being now 48, [56 more males, but only 38,574 more females In 1901 than 
in 1S91. 

Tahsil Lahore. — In the whole Tahsll the population has risen from 
430,378 to 474, rSi or by lo'i per cent, and that in the rural areas from 253,524 
to 271,2! 7 or nearly 7 per cent. Of the increased numbers, (17,693), in rural 
areas 9,018 are males and 8,675 females, 

Tahsil Sharakpur*— The populatlan has decreased from *33,457 
to *18,937 or by MrS^i equal to lo S per cent.^ but the females have not 
decreased so rapidly as the males^ tiicre being only 6^606 fe^ver females as 
against 7s894 males- 

Tahsil Kasut. — The population has risen from 280,647 to 3^,690, an 
increase of 31,043, or iri rural areas alone from 246^927 to 275,398, an increase 
of I *"5 per cent* but the increase in the number of males is (16,174! greater than 
that of females (12,297) latter* 

TahsLt Chunian.— The population now 257*281 has risen from 230*897 
or by over 1 r per cent, and as females have Increased more rapidly than males 
the increase is doubtless permanent. 

The administrative TaJisU however correspond so little mih the natural 
divisions of this District that it i3 best to discuss the circumstances of the latter 
as has been done by the Revenue Assistant^ Lala TilokChand, In the fonowing 
note:— 

^ 1 would divide thn Lahore Dutrkt into four suthdivisicpiis, namely : — 

1, the tract lying north of the Ravi river and forming the Shatalkpuc TaJisjl, 
a. the low-lying tmei cofnmanded by the Ravi, 

3, the high tract or Mdinjlin lying between the Ravi and the Sutlejj 

4. the low-lying tract known as the old Beas valley and now comniinded by the 

Sutleji 

4. The etatistics show an abnormal decrease of population in most of the villages of 
the Brst two sub-divisions, whiles marked increase is observable id the third. The de¬ 
crease in the fourth sub^dtvisiQQ is ctimparatively small. 

5. The cauiies oE these notable variations are not far to seek* The first two divi» 
sioDS are dependent tor their imgatfon on raiofatb generally aided by wells, and partly by 
the river spilSs and seasonal ovcrllow from ihe Deg stream, Duriog ihc long continued 
draught which commencEd in 1S95 aud ended in tgoOp the river and the Deg did uct over¬ 
flow their bants and the people conld not work their wells wdth profit owing to the great 
scarcity of fodder. Accordingly* they were obliged to abandon tbeit homes to seek a 
livebhood In more favoured tracts. The Cheuab Colony adjoining th^ Sbarakpnr TahsH 
(first sub-diviiion) and the ^fanjha tract adjoining the second and Eourth snb-division9 had 
ample rwm for them, as irrigation from the Chenab and Bari Doab Canals was ejttcuded 
to a large area daring the (itcade* In the Che nab Colony the Gn^ra braudi was opened, 
and a new colony was made in the Cbmniau Tahsil where llie Bari Doab Canal w'as e]?tend- 
ed. At the same time many Maujba villages welcoiticd the hard-pressed people of the 
Ravi and the Sutlej. 

The cause of the comparatively small decrease in the fourth sub-divlsiOn seems to be 
that the tract is partly irrigated by the Sutlej inundation canab and therefore the drought 
did not prove as iH&astrOaa there as on the Ravi and iu the Sharakpur Tahsil [first two 
sub-divisions).^* 

43. Amritsar District— The population of this District has risen from 
992,697 in 1^1 to 1,023,828 in 1901, an increase of 31,131 or 3‘'i per cent., of 
whom less than half are females (males 16,771, females, [4,360), The Increase in 
Amritsar City alone, however, amounts to 25,663, so lhat, excluding the dty^ 
the District has an Increased population of only 5,468 or a little over *5 pec rent. 

The District has contributed 67,963 settle^ to the Chenab Colony, yet the 
percentage of District-born to the told population has only decreased from 86'7 
in 1891 to 85*3 in >901. 

The Deputy Commissioner notes that a very large number of wells have been 
sunk since the last Settlement, and that there is extensive canal Irrigation, but he 
adds: — 

"Though the canal brings ntany heticfils still there are many tracts czcessWely irri¬ 
gated from it and this must result in excessive mortality from malarial rever." 

^ Th* hltthl rrffltfded* ho-PETf^r* tin]f Ouniber Ctr jntxa thua ttc i«orded iia t^t<tgo^ 

Lke Diilticl^bcra [MapabtiQii faal IftcKflud hj 
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TahsU Amritsar.— The popuIaLton has risen from 463,734 to 488,383, but 
the increase is entirely in the city of Amritsar ^hieh has increased by *5,663 
souls, rural areas showing a decrease of tS (4*53^ females and — 550 mates). 

Tahsil Ajnala.— The population has fallen from 334,836 to flt>g,86g, a 
decrease of 14,967, or 6'6.—8,359 mates and 6,6oS females. 

Tahsil Tarn Taraa.— The population now 335,376, has risen by 20,449 
since 1891 or by 67 per cent. 

44, Nahan Slate — The progressive Hill State of Nahan has now a popula¬ 
tion of 135,687 or 23,316 more than in 1881, an Increase of 21 per cent. It has 
added >1,553 to its population since 1S91. 

45, Simla District —The District as now constituted shows an increase 

of 4,500, over 3,500 of these being accounted for by immigrant labourers on the 
Kidka-Sirtila Railway. The town of Simla itself, with Kasurnpti and Julogh, 
shows an increase of nearly 700 souls, while the rural population, now 21,449, 
has increased by only 237 souls according to the District report, though the 
increase appears to be greater.* It is remarkabJe that according to the vital 
statistical returns 1 ,748 fewer births than deaths have been registered In this Dia" 
trict since iSgi, In only one year, 1898, did the births CKceed the deaths. This 
appears to indicate very imperfect registration of births in the Simla Municipality, 
but the circumstances of the District, as a w’hole, with its large floating popula¬ 
tion (only >8,544, ^ population of 40,351 are returned as District- 

born) are exceptional and no certain conclusions can be drawn, 

46 These, as a whole, show an increase most marked 

bi Bashahr ( «176 per cent.), Keonthal (t3'o5 per cent.), and in Balsan, Kum- 
iiarsaln, Bhajji and Baghal. Nalagarh shows a marked decrease of 275 per 
cent', and J[ubbal, Bilaspur, Mailog, Bija and Darkoti small decreases. The 
population in all the States taken together has risen from 371,335 In iSgt to 
389,349—or by 4*8 per cent, only—since iSgi. 

47. Kangra. —The conditions of this District are peculiar. There would 

appear to be but little room for extension 
lES, "! 73ois*s of cultivation, the people are averse to 

‘*^1 — emigration and the population remains 

“ h almost stationary as the marginal figures 

show, though those of t 86S have been held to be not very trustworthy. 

The District-born population now amounts to 720,348, or 93'8 per cent, of 
the total, as against 7 [8,830 or 94*3 per cent, in 1891, an almost nominal 
increase. The births registered however exceeded the deaths by 4,897, so that a 
somewhat higher increase might have been anticipated. 

Tabsil Kangra.— The rural population is practically stationary having 
increased by 898 only. 

Tahsil Hurpur.—This Tahsil shows a decrease of 3,606, and the District 
Census Report states 

“An explauatian which may be tentatively advaDoed is that a Large pToportioii of the 
land la these Taiisils being poor will not well sttppon aja tnereasc of papulation, and jE there 
has becu an increase in reality it has been drawn off by cmlgratiaii tor private and military 
service. In addition to the 37th and ^Bth Dc^as another Dogra regiment is being raised, 
and there are Dogra companies in other regiments,^' 

The falling off in Tahsil Hamirpur amounts to i,28f souls, and the above 
explanation applies to this Tabsil also. The Dera Tahsil is absolutely stationary 
and the only Tahsil in Kangra proper which shows a real increase is that of 
Palampur which has now a population of 132 , 955 of 3 j 356 more than in 1S91, 
or 2^ per cent, increase. 

Kulu,— In the Kulu Sub- Division Plahch Sub-Tahsll again is stationary 
with a population of 50,631 or So more than in iSgt, while Kulu Tahsil has now 


* The tUJil populaUnn In ll^l ms but itm this rnim fcff tMotletl Itw thm populitina flf 
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68,954 4 i 324 •hO'T® people tha,n id 1891- Lahtii and Sphl were however 

tpai. 1891. enumeratHsd on the igoo at the commence- 
j.jjo ment of the cold weather Instead of its 
3^8 close as in iS^J* and tJiis probably accounts 

.. ' . ioT the difference in the figures. The 

in the Kulu Valley nsB thus excei^ded 3 jOOo souIs^ 

48. i/aoifi .Si'tf/A—No Hill State shows a greater advance than Mandi, 
which has now a population 1741^45^3 against 147,017 fc 1881, an increase 
of iS per cent. 

49 ’ Suket 5 /ii/e,“Suket has also increased by 3,193 or by 4 per cent, since 
188f, haring now a population of 54,676. 

These tw'O States have increased by over 14 per cent., and thus advanced 
more rapidly since 1881 than the British District of Kangra, which has only 
increased its population by a little over $ per cent, since that year. 

50. Chamia Chamba, (12^,834), has only increased by 3 per cent, 

since i89r, but in the i88(*9i decade it added 8,259 to Its population and has 
thus risen by 10*5 per cent., again a greater increase than in the British District 


of Kangra. 
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The figures of the Simla 
District being cjtcluded from 
the table in the margin, as 
abnormal It will be seen that 
the females have as a rule 
increased perceptibly faster 
than the males during the 
past 30 years in the terri¬ 
tories which form the 
Himalayan Area. 

51, Ambala District.— ’The decrease of the population in Ambafa from 
863,641 souls in 1S91 to 815,880 in a decrease of 47,761 or 5I per cent., 

as, pn^t B] oE Iks p^i.i.11 ctiiKij is remarkable. The more so when it is 
Pepoit, tS94. remembered that in i88t—91 the popu¬ 

lation was praciically stationary. The District-born popularion is now returned 
at 685,062 or 83"g per cent of the whole population enumerated. But as in 
the case of Karnal no comparison with the District-bom figures of iBgi can 
be made because Thanesar Tahsil has been transferred to that District. 

Tahsil Ambala.— Of the total decrease of 12,561, 1 1,905 appertain to 

the rural area, the city 
and cantonments showing 
a decreased population of 
656 only. The population 
of this Tahsil is thus less 
now than it was in 1881 
by some 2,500 souls, and 
the decrease, since that 
year, is composed of twice 
as many males as females. 

Tahsil Jagadhri.— In 
this Tahsil the fall of 
iSSt— gt has been 

accelerated and the 
females have decreased 
half as fast again as the 
males. 
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Tahsil Naraingarh. 

1 —In this Tahsil also the 
decadence has been more 
rapid than in 1881 —gi, 
and the decrease among 
females since 1S91 is 
more than that amongst 
the males. 
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Tahsil Kharar— The 
Kharar Tahsil (including 
Kalka and Kasauli) shows 
a decrease of a similar 

1 kind. 

Tahsil Rapar,— In 
this Tahsil also the same 
phenomenon appears. 
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Causes of the decr^se.— No other District exhibits this phenomenon of 
a general decline in population, which decline is proportionately far heavier amone; 
the female than it is among the male clement. It will be observed that In the 
lS8i—91 decade the decrease was. {except in Taksil Kharai ), more marked 
amongst the males, the females in Ja^adhn and Rupar showing small increases 
though the male population had diminished in the latter Tahsil by as many as 
7,907. The number of deaths registered in the District {presumably as at present 
constituied) exceeded the births by 15,184 m the 1891-1900 decade. This is 
significant because the deaths of emigrants from the District would not if they 
died outside its limits, be registered in it, and thus the number of deaths returned 
should no» be Increased but lessened by emigration so that the decrease in the 
population can hardly be attributed to that cause. Again defective registration 
of births and di^ths will not explain the figures for, presumably, the former arc 
not less carefully registered than the latter. 

As pointed out in the District rejpoTt the decrease is marked in the rural 
population of every Tahsil and it is indeed dear that the general decay of the 
smaller towns in no way explains this decadence in the population of the District. 
With the exception of Ambala itself, Buna, and Sadhaura, all the towns show an 
increased population. 

^ The health of the District during the past decade is thus described by the 
Civil Surgeon 

MaLirlal fevers have been the chief cause in diminfshieg the papulation in the Dist- 
• Hot printed. , Tl'is ta well illustrated in the accompany- 

ing diagrum*. The course of the disease cot- 
responds almost exactly with the citn'e of the total deaths. Jt is interesting 
to note that years which are marked by a high death rate from fevers arc also marked by 
a high death rate from bowel complamts (dysentery and diarrhina). Cholera prevailed in an 
epidemic form in the District in 1891—93, and again in 1695—9b, There were 344 cases 
in 1900. Smallopox caused a severe epidemic 10 1896 when there were 3,5.14 deaths from 
this cause. It has, however, steadily declioed ever siaee and only 49 deaths occurred from 
it in 1900. There has,been no other form of epidemic which could possibly afiect thfi 
general population." 

The District Census Report adds 

The chief cause of the decrease of population wastthe mortality caused by cholera* 
fevers andsnuU-pox as stated by the Civil Surgcoo. But to some extent it was also due 
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to tlie severe scarcity wticb prevailed through the larger portion of the District io the jeor a 
97 and 1B99—1900. Cases Of actual atarvalioD were probably not many butihue 
can be no doubt that a large uumber oE poorer jpeople did not get stifEcient and wholesome 
fcMtl during those hard times and were reduced to such aconditiod that they succumbed 
to diseases which ntherwise would not have proved fatal. Tbe fact that the decrease [s 
most marked in Tahsils AmbaU, Kharar and Naraingarb which suHered the most from scar¬ 
city is a clear prooE that want of food was not an unimportant factor la reducing the pop- 
nlation. The Tahsils oE Rupaf and Jagadhri have the rivers Suttej and Jumna respect¬ 
ively on their borders and the Khadar Circles in these two Tahsils had generally good times 
wbeo scarcity prevailEd elsewhere. So the decrease tu those tivo Tahsils is not so consi¬ 
derable as io the Other three Tahsils," 

These remarks, however, in no way explain the dettreaso in the fertile Tah- 
ails of Rupar and Jagadhrt, As regards the latter Tahsil it is remarked that:— 
**^The Western Jumna Canal has done much harm to the liealtii of the villages on its 
sides. Its banks being low the adjoining lands were generally full of water from percota* 
tion and Sooda in the beginning of the past decade. This gave rise to general weakness 
and malarial fevers and the caaseqa&nce was that the population of the canal side villages 
was much reduced. The Canal Department baa, however, raised the embankments in 
many parts aud percolation Is gradually diminishiog and It is hoped that as soon as the 
embankments ate complete tie health of the people in thc*e villages will much improve,’* 

A map prepared to show the localities in which population has diminished 
only renders the question w'bat causes have led to this decrease throughout tbe 
District mare obscure. The villages which return diminished populations are 
scattered throughout the District and not confined to any one part or tract, 

Kahia This State has now a smaller population than in 1 SSi hav¬ 

ing now retnincd 67,i8[ persons as against 67,708 in i88) and 68,6_^3 in 1891. 
It is geographically a part of Tahsil jagadhri in Ambala and shares its decad¬ 


ence. 

52. Hoshiarpur District—Moshlarpnr has now a population of 989,782 as 
against 1,011,659 in 1891, a decrease of 21,877 or 3 M percent, two-thirds of 
the decrease being among the male population, 

The Dlstrict-bom population has decreased from 932,137 in‘189 [ to 910,847 
or by 2'3 per cent- and now amounts to 93 per cent, of the total population. 

The births returned during the past decade (tSgi—tgoo) numbered 53,140 
more than the recorded deaths, so that instead of a decrease of some 2T,ooo in 
the District-bom population an increase of over 50,000 might have been anti¬ 
cipated. Ernigration to the Chenab Colony accounts for 35,099 and tlie Revenue 
Assistant notes that ttumbers have also taken up land in the Native States 

of Nahan, Mandl and Suket, a fact borne out to 
jSos some extent as regards Nahan but not as regards 

... — s*+ Mandi or Suket by the Census returns, which show 

c^umn»44.^i»tid77ofT4i:V!ti. the numbcrs given in the margin as enuinerated in 
f*5« V ind ¥i. those States. 


That the decrease, however, is to be chiefly accounted for by emigration 
will be clear from the fact that the female population has only decreased 
by 7,683, while the male has (alien by 14,194 or nearly twice as many. In 
Tahsils Garhshankar and Una the decrease is practically confined to the mates, 
and in Dasuya it is chiefly among the latter (3,42a males 101,920 females), 
but in Hoshiarpur Tahsil 4,03] less females to 5,721 less males are returned. 
The decrease of population in the latter Tahsil is probably permanent. 

The Deputy Commissioner thus compares the 
cultivated area of the years kharif and rabi 1890 
91 and kharif and rabi 1399-1900 by tahsils, and 
be adds" The destructive acrion of the ehes has 
thrown much good land out of cultivation, while the 
new cultivation has no doubt been of inferior quality. 
This process has In all probability operated in the 
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direction of a decrease in population by emigration/’' 


The annual loss, in land revenue alone caused by the eftas and rivers exceeds 
Rs. 32,000. On the other hand U is remarked that 

’’Tlie irrigated area (j£ ihe District ta 1B91 was 45,193 atrres afld in 190O tt rose to 
56,440. In words the Irrigated area has in lo years rUen by 35 per cent. Accord¬ 
ing to tbe Revenue papers the DLiinber o^pafta wells has increased by 24 >oo since 1891. 
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About I of the total iacrcage id tli« Irrigated area is nahri wlvieb b due to the development 
of irrigation from the Shah Nahr CaDol ia the Daiuya Taliail.'’ 

Tahsil Hoshiarpur.—The population is now 264,1 la souls a decrease of 
9,752 but the town o£ HoshiaTOur (—4>oo3) accounts for nearly half the falling 

off. But in the Sirwal Assessment Circles the falling 
off is very marked and the Rakar has also decreased 
by nearly a,000 persons. 

Tahsil Dasuya has now a population of 239,004 
as against 244,34^ tSgt, a decrease of 5,342, 
Here again the heaviest decrease is in the Sirwal, 
but the Bet also shows a large decrease. 

Tahsil Garhshankar has now a population of 
261,468 or 2,673 '^53 than in 1891. The heaviest 
decrease is In the Bet. 

Tahsil Uaa has a population of 225, rpS or 
4,tio less than in 1891, distributed as In ihc margin. 
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S 3 . Gurdaspur District. —The District population has decreased from 
943,922 in iBgi to 940,334 in igoi, I'.e., hy 3,588 or ‘37 per cent. Females have, 
however, hardly decreased at all, males being 3,478 fewer than in iSgl, The 
District has contributed 43.593 settlers to the Chenab Colony, but its percentage 
(89't) of District-bom to total population remained practically the same as m 
1891, the numbers having decreased from 848,202 to 845,686,* 


Tahsil Gordaspur.—The population has risen from 252,092 in iSgt to 
258,379 in I9Q(, an increase of 6,287, ^"5 P®'" cent., m^es 2,870 and 

females 3,417, 

Tahsil Batala.“The Tahsil population has risen from 300,644 to 305,867 
or by I'7 per cent, only, but as the town of Batala (27,365) has only a nominal 
increase of 142 souls the increase in the remaining areas is 5,081, or vS per 
cent., of whom 3,1 19 are males and 2,962 females. 


Tahsil Pathankot—The population of this Tahsil is now (41,633 or 
only 773 more (ban in iSgt, and in the rural area there has been an actual 
decrease of 2,443 souls. 

Tahsil Shakargarh.—'The population of this Tahsil has falien from 
3^0,336 to 234,465 a decrease of 15,87 i“of whom over two-fifths arc females—, 
equivalent to a decrease of 6*3 per cent. In i88i, however, the population of 
this Tahsil was only 219,5)1 and it is therefore 6'S per cent, higher now than 
it was in that year, 

54. Sialkot District.—The population is now 1,083,909 as against 
1,119,847, ® decrease of 35.938 or over 3 per cent, but the Chenab Colony has 
absorbed 103.3900! its population, so that by putting back the colonists the 
population of this District may he said to have really increMed by 67,432, or 
6'o2 per cent. That the decrease is really due to emigration might also have 
been inferred from the fact that, while the ‘males have decreased by 25,156, the 
females are only 10,782 less than In 1891. 

The District-bom population has fallen from 1,035,425 to 993 |743.,being 
thus 42,682 less than in iBgt, or by 4-1 per cent. As might have been anticipated 
the District-born show's a greater decrease than the w'hole population,f the former 
having contributed largely to the Chenab Colony. 

Malarial fever, prevalent in 1892 and 1900, was not conspicuously fatal in any 
particular tract and the decrease in the population is general, 

Tahsil Sialkot—The population has increased from 302,866 in (891 
to 312,688 in 190), and as the town of Sialkot only shows an increase of 2,869 
the rural population has Increased by 6,953, heing now 254,732, or by 2'S per 
cent. 


■ Th« blith* TectrdcJ { 4 Dg.D 9 S> eined tfas death* hf jAttaa, 

I Thv Wrtlai re+nnied wtccedad ITm disith* rv|flitm 4 hf The Diitfiet-Wp, ** 

hofr&VCT. hAte 4 ecrb^ satfael pmenl hKtt trt ACCdiuted for- Tta Cqtoa^ accqsilI? ifir 

^ 70,000 ditut have emiEralea e:LAtwhi]i 4 . 
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Tabsil Pasrur.—In this Tahail tUe population has decreased from 
303,873 in 1891 to I93174S <90>' The decrease in the past decade thus 

amounts to 10,139, or nearly 5 per cent, of whom two-fifths are females. 

Tab si 1 Raya. — The population has decreased from 314,671 in 189110 
193,440, or by 33,331, equal to !0'3 per cent, but the males have decreased by 
1 3,930 and the females by only 9,3a i, 

Tabsil ZafarwaL —The population has fallen from 190,970 in 1891 to 
178,887, or 6'3 per cent Males have decreased by 6,933, females by 5,160, 

Tabsil Daska, — The population, now 306,148, is only Ii3t7 less than in 
1891, and the number of females shows a slight increase. 

55. Gujrat District.—The population of Gujrat Is now 750,548 souls, or 
10,327 less than in 1891, a decrease of 133 per cent The decrease is prac¬ 
tically confined to the two Tahsils of PhaVtan and Khanan, and the fact that in 
the District as a whole the number of females has actually increased by 785 
points to emigration as the cause of the decrease. 

During the past decade 84,246 more births than deaths were registered, 
yet the District-horn population has fallen from 720,251 to 704,905, a decrease 
of *5,346 or 3*13 per cent. There are thus about [00,000 persons to be accounted 
for unless we assume that the enumeration was incomplete, or th at births have 
been often registered twice, or that deaths have not been completely registered. 
None of thcfe assumptions are justified. The present census was most carefully 
supervised by the Deputy Commissi oner (Captain A. C. Elliott) and imperfect 
registration would be likely to show fewer births, as well as fewer deaths, than 
actually occurred. 

The District has supplied 25,352 settlers to the Chenab Colony and there 
has been considerable emigration to Gujrajiwala (34,548 as against 8,730 in 
1891), but the numbers enumerated in ShaJipur hardly equal the figure of 1891 
(9,310 as against 8,424), so that the Jhelum Canal lias not yet attracted many 
settlers or labourers to the latter District, The emigration would thus appear 
to have been to countries beyond India, as noted in the District report, but 
that emigration can hardly have been on so extensive a scale as to account for 
the deficiency which still remains. 

Tabsil Gujrat.— The Tabsil has now a population of 309,887, or 1,026 more 
than in 1891, bur the tow*n ol Gujrat has increased its population by 1,360 souls 
so that in the rural areas there has heen a slight decrease. This is chiefly due to 
the decrease in the Hithar Circle, and the Deputy Commissioner says t — 

" In this Tahsil the best cnitivated lands arc in'Jatatar and Ititbar, bat there is very little 
roam for further ejEtensioD, and emigration to a certain eitenl is necessary. The Bulandi 
or snb-montanc tract is not densely populated and as, w'lth the exception nf one or two 
harscpts, tlue crops there have been good even io the scareUy period of 1895-98, people 
have not left their homes and so we find there an increase equal to g per cent, of the 
popalatiaa of 1891. Jatatar shows an increase nf only 4 j per cent, oa'ing to emigration. 
HUhar. which though coogeated is not worse off t han Jatatar, shows a decrease of 12,944, 
or about 17 per cent. The set of the Chenab river for the past decade has been unfavour, 
able to this Diitrlct. Consequently some villages have last their lands and the people 
have gone to the other tracts. Some Bahrupias, whose lands were acquired for the 
Khan hi head works, have been given lands io the Chenab Colony. The decrease therefore 
in the Hitliar of Gujrat is due partly to river action and partly to emigration due to want 
of room for the increased popnlatioo." 

Tabsil Kharian,— The population has fallen from 348,076 in 1891 to 
242,687 in igoi, a decrease of 5,389 or 317 per cent., but the female popidation 
has increased by t,6o2, males having decreased by 6,991, The District report 
notes : — 

There is increase both jn the Jbeliun Oct and Pabbi circles, buttle Maira shows 
a decrease of 7,610, or about 4 per cent, it must be temfimbered, however, that the 
Maira of Khnrian tsa targe tract consisting of do Ices than 399 villages. It tnay be 
divided roughly into two parts; the easicrn, which gets more rain and where crops are not 
so HD certain, has not decreased in populatloo, but the weatern half, where the rainfaP is 
often precarious, has suffered severely from drought and the emigration has been extensive. 
It is from this part that a number of people* several thousands in fact, have gone to 
Africa. The tract, however, is not Irrigated and, therefore, ciuigratiao in time of scarcity 
{s a most desirable thing.'" 

Tabsil Pbalian.—The population is now 197,974, having decreased by 
5,964 **** ^‘9 since 1891 and the female population has decreased far 
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more than the male, being 4,246 less than in 1891 as against a decrease of i ,718 
males. The Deputy Commissioner notes 

‘‘In PKaliantlic Jhelum Bet shows an Increase of 12,329 or over 50 per cent, on 
the iSol populalioo. The increase here is, bovvctcr, net real. The Jhelnm Canal head 
works account for 6^170 souls and the population of the Ceafr^ Jail thctt was ^,^20 
(anil numbers of labourers in the Canal were enumerated la Lhc neighbouring villages), ll 
thesf iwo items are deducted, ihe net incr^ific \s [^^939 or 17 pcrccnU Both the Biir and 
Hitbar of Phalian show a decrease of gaud i6 per cent., respectively. The Hithar 
depends almost entirely oa wells, nfld these cannot be worked unless there be f^derand 
tenants. This tract lias suBeted most front the proximity of the Che nab Colony, 

Both tenants and landowners had emigrated m considerable numbers, find¬ 
ing it more profitable to take up land there, but the Bar had also snflered bom 
scarcity, tnert cr less, since 1895 ih.[^ accentuated the nioveiiieTit to the 

Colony, 

56. Jhelum District.— The District has now- a population of 594,0^6, as 
against 609,056 in 1S91, a decrease of 13,038, or 2-3 per cent. But while males 
have decreased by 17,410, females have increased by 3,37a, The District*born 
population has decreased from 569^679101891 to 559,803 or by 9,876* (less 
than 2 per cent), 

Tabsil Jhetum.—The total population has decre^ed^ by 6,o6S, being 
now 170,978 as against 177,04610 1891, and the urban having increased by 3,073 
the decrease in the rural areas amounts to 8,141 or nearly 5 per cent., but females 
have increased by nearly 500. The Revenue Assistant notes that the Pabbi 
and Khuddar Circles show decreases owing to two succes^ve bad harvests In 
the three years preceding the Census, which caused emigration to better grazing 
country. The River and Mai dan Circles show increases, but not sufficient to 
make up the deficiency in the two former. The riverain villages are not 
affected by malaria and those near Jhelum itself support numerous m’llch cattle. 

Tahsil Talagang,—The population, now 93.594, has decreased by 1,37a 
or 3'5 per cent, since 1891, and the females have decreased (by 810), though 
only half as much as the iitaks. Most of the villages m the north and west 
of the Tahsil show increases: those in the south and east decreases. The 
bad harvests of the past three years have caused emigration to the Chenab 
Colony and to the Punch territory in Kashmirf. 

Tctb&il Chakwal.—The population now stands at 160,3'^! ur 3f745 
than in 1891, but females have increased by 703, The same causes are 
assigned as in the other Tahsils- There is some temporary emieration in the cold 
weather, with camels for carrying the trade or work in the indigo factories 
in Multan. 

Tabsil Find Dadan Khan —The Tahsil population, now 170,130, has 
fallen by 2,853, Dadan Khan accounts for 1,285 or nearly 

half the decrease. In rural circles there is an increase of 1,107 females imd a 
decrease of 2,675 tnales, giving a net decrease of 1,568. The Jalap ilaqa 
has a generally increased population owing to Us vicinity to the river and the 
abundance of wells. The Vanhar, Thai and Phaphra Circles sliow decreases, 
due to emigration, caused by scarcity among the poorer classes, towards the 
Chenab Cclony. The Revenue Assistant's note continues :— 

*'T 1 ie railway Hoc that was opened in 1886 drew away tlie traders to (.centres 

cE trade. The hoatmeo have goat off to other work, as boat traffic aioag the ''tver has 
fallen off a good deal. Poverty has Itettt the main came of decrease 0/ ptputation^ 
There were vety few marriages during the List decade. Tliero have been a great nuni’ 
ber of inarrUgies within the last few months alter the good rabi of |0O1 and there wore 
very few during the few ycafs preceding this last rabi/' 

57, Rawalpindi District, —^Thc population of this District—including the 
Tahsil of Atiock—is now 930,535 as against S87,194 In 1S91, an increase of 4*8 
per cent. 

The District did not suffer from actual famine, but in ) 896*97 and again in 
1899-1900 there was scarcity in Tahsils Gujar Khan, Pindigbeb, Fateh Jang and 
the wesiern parts nf Rawalpindi, the want of fodder being most severely felt. The 


* Tliebtit1iii»li»ti«4lB 30,7*3- m ij. i « .a. 
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rural population has also been aSected to some extent by the decline of villai'O 
industries and the District report remarks 

“The weavers, oODsen, blacksmiths, etc., have suffered owing tu the import of English 
piece-goods and other articles, also by floLr milis and other machines having been 
Established here." 

TahsU Rawalpindi. — In this Tahsll the rural population has risen from 
169,34610 1891 to ! 73,413 in tgoif or nearly 2*4 per cent. 

Tahsil Gujar Khan,— The population has fallen from 153,455 to 150,566, 
a decrease of 1,689 or ‘ cent., but the number of females shows an 

increase of 1,864, males liaving decreased by 3*753. 

Tahsil Attock,— Atlock has now a population of 150,550 or 9,487 (nearly 
7 per cent.) more than in iSgl, the Settlement Collector, Hazara, notes : —■ 

[□ this Tahfiil, and especially in the S&nvala il^qi, the peapk hare beeq harder 
hit by years of deficient rainfall and scarcity than id the rest of the (Hazara) District* 
but except I tmal circurn stances, such as openings for work on the new Mari-Attock Ta.itwa7, 
have helped them to tide over bad seasons without much difficulty." 

The increase in the rural population of the Tahsil is also dose on 5 per cent* 

Tahsil Kahuta. — The population, 92,372 In 1891, is now 94,729, an in¬ 
crease of only 2*5 per cent. 

Tahsil Mtirr&6.— This small Tahsil shows a marked Increase of 14 per 
cent., hadng now a population of 52,303. 

Tahsil Pindigheb.— The population has risen from 99,350 in 1891 to 
106*437 or over 7 per cent., but of the added numbers (7,087] 4,110 are males 
and only 3,977 females. 

TahsU Fateh Jang.— The population* 113,041 in 1891, b now 114*849* 
an increase of only i ,SoS. 

The only assessment circle in this Tahsil, and indeed in the District, which 
shows an actual decrease is that of Sit Sawdn in which the population has 
alien from 54,823 to 53,894, a decrease of less than 1,000. The Revenue 
Extra Assistant Coraraissioner (Munshi lftikhar-nd*din) writes 

“ This cirde is a tow-lying tract na doubt, bnt the reason of the decreaxo does not scein 
to be aniy its bad climate. The inhaliitaittit are iimall land-owners wkn left their bonies 
owing to want pf grain and grazing, which they cotild not get here in the ttme of drought* 
and £id pot come back yet when the census was taken/' 

58. H agar a District.— The populadon of the District has risen from 
516,268 to 560,28s, an increase of 44,000 or 8*52 per cent. 
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The figures above show the variations in each Tahsil. In Abbottabad 
Tahsil the town and cantonment show a decrease and thus the remaining popula¬ 
tion, now 186,868, has increased by 21,296 or ]2'8 per cent, since 1891. The rate 
of increase is-lowest in Haripur* the most highly cultivated portion of the District* 
as the Settlement Collector points out. Hu adds 

*'Inlhe feudal territories, Cis-ludus Amb Shows a decrease'of 5 per cent., white 
Phalra shows a rise of 9 per cent. No reason cm be given for the decrease ia the former 
State, but the present census ts probably much mare accurate than the last." 
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The Settlement Collector thinks th^t the extension of cultivation has almost 
reached Its limit and that this accounts for the diminished rate of increase svhich 
WES more than double in the iSSi-iBgt decade. 

The District-born population has, howeverj risen from 487,396 to 539,468 or 
over 10 per cent. 

The Punjab Districts , — In discussing the local Buctuatioits of popiJation 
in these Districts It will be best to fust d^cribc the Chenab Colony and then to 
deal with the Districts of Cujranwala, Jhang and Montgomery out of which the 
Colony has been formed. 

59. The Chenab Colony.— The Chenab Colony returns already a popula¬ 
tion of 791,861, of whom 453,861 are males, there being only 745 females to every 
1,000 males, as yet, because the earlier settlers have only now begun to 

bring their families into the 
Colony. The Districts which 
have contributed most 
immigrants are given in the 
margin* U will be seen that 
Sialkot has sent over loo 000, 
no other District approaching 
this number. Amritsar comes 
next with nearly 6 &,ooq and 
Jullundurwith dose on 57,000, 

The Colony is made up 
of six Tahsib which with their 
present populations ate noted 
in the margin. 

These Tab ails were thus constitutedTahail Kliangah Dogran almost 
entirely consists of the sotiihem part of the Tahsil of Haftzabad in the District 
of Cujranwala, with a few villages of Tahails Chlniot (in Jhang) and Gugera:' 
(in Montgomery) the Lyallpur Tahsil consists of parts of the former Tahsiis of 
Chiniot and Jhatig it, Tahsil Samundri was c^ed out of the Tahsils of 
Lyallpur and Jhang: t, and Tahsil Toba Tek Singh out of Tahsils Lyallpur, 
Jhang and Shorkot, also m the Jhang Districi.t The remaining two Tahsils 
in the Colony are portions of the old Tahsils (Jhang and Chiniot) of the Jhang 
District. 
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The population of each fragment ol the three Districts which contri¬ 
buted to the area of the Colony has ' been ascertained as accurately as 
possible, but the uncertainty of boundaries In the wastes of the Bar 
renders it impossible to say that absolute accuracy was attained. It was 
not found difficult to note, roughly, the name of the old District in which 
each new abadt vras situated, but It is not impossible that ihc old boundary lines 

run right through the sites of 
existing villages, founded since 
the Chenab Canal was opened. 
ApfroxiirtatgfyjH then the mar¬ 
ginal figures show the popula¬ 
tion of the pnrtbn of each 
Di.strict included In the 
Colony, and the numbers wtiich 
each District eenirihitied to 
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showing how many of the [68,090 persons born in Jhang were bora in that part 
of the District which lies in the Colony and how many were immigrants into 
it from the other part. 

60. Gttjranwala District^The population of the District excluding the 

area under colonization in the Chenab Colony has increased from 619,815 in [891 
to 7S'^f797 *3^19^^, equal to au'i per cent. 

Tahsil Gujraawala.—This Tabsil has now a population of 253,863 as 
against 269,166 in 1391, a decrease of 16,303, but the population in the towns 
having increased by 3,954 souU, that in the rural areas alone shows a decrease 
of 19,257 or 8‘a per cent. Males have, however, decreased more than females, 
in the ratio of 11 to 7, The decrease is attributed, probably correctly, to emi¬ 
gration on a large scale to the Chenab Colony. The Bar and Bangar Circles 
show a large decrease, while the population of the Charakhri is slightly higher 
than in i£9t. 

Tahsil Wazirabad-— The Tahsil population is now 183,305 or 401 less 
than in 189J, but in the rural area which has a population of 148,004 the decrease 
is 8,96a or 5*7 per cent, and the females returned are 174 less than in 1891. 
[□ that year, however, nearly 9,000 labourers employed on the Chenab Canal were 
enumerated in this Tahsil and thus there has really been no decrease In its 
population. 

Tahsil Hafizabad.—Excluding Tabsil Khangah Dogran, there Is an 
increase of 49,633, chiefly in the Bar villages which account for two-thirds of the 
increase. But over 100 villages in the Chenab and Bangar show decreased 
populations amounting in all to some 7,500 persons, attributed chiefly to emi¬ 
gration to the canal-irrigated tracts. In Tabsil Khangah Dogran 47 old villages 
(not irrigated] have lost 4,536 souls owring to the same cause. 

61. Jhang District.—All three Tahsils have contributed areas to the Chenab 
Colony and thus comparison of the present returns with those of 189T is impos¬ 
sible, but it is noted that four of the six riverain assessment circles show a 
decrease of population ranging from 3 per cent, in Jhang to ig per cent, in 
Cbiniot Tahsils. The drought of the past few years has driven population to 
the Colony, because the Canal Is accessible. In Shorkot Tahsil where It is not 
so accessible the population has migrated to the two riverain circles which show 
increases of 5 and 7 per cent., respectively, 

62. Montgoniery District,—-In spite of the colonisation of a small part of 
the Gugcra Tahsil this District shows a decrease in population of 1,815 souls 
since >891, and excluding that part the decrease is general in all three Tahsils, 

Montgomery Tahsil,^ — ^The decrease in this Tahril amounts to » 7,075 or 
18 per cent, on the population of tSgi, and females have decreased by 7 j7^^' 

Tahsil Dipalpur. —This Tahsil shows a nominal decrease of 730 souls, 
entirely due to a decreased number of males, 

Tahsil Gugera.—The part not transferred to the Colony shows a heavy 
decrease. As in the Montgomery Tahsil there has been considerable raigra- 
tton to the Colony due to continuous drought. 

63. Shahpur.—The District has now a population of '534,259 as against 
493,588, an increase of 30,671 (or 6 per cent.), more than half of whom are females. 
Its District-hom population has risen from 456,910 to 479,674 or by 5 per cent, 
only. In Tahsil Shahpur the population has increased from 146,376 to 167,905, or 
by nearly 15 per cent, due to the extension of canals, both Slate and private, which 
has caused an inHux of population. On the other hand, Tahsil Bhera shows a 
decrease. This Tahsil has now a population of 194,469 or 1,116 less than in 
l8g[, and Bhera town shows an increase of 1,252 souls, and Mlani of 71, so that 
in the rural areas the population has fallen by 2,459 nearly [’42 per cent. 

The Chenab Assessment Circle has now a population of 56,621 as against 
69,281 in i8gt, a decrease of 12,660 souls or 18*3 per cent This is attributed 
to scarcity \ numbers of people have emigrated to the Chenab Colony In search 
of employment. The decrease in the Tahsil is almost confined to the male popu¬ 
lation. 
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In Tatisil Khushab the populatbn has risen from 151,697 to i 5 i,S 35 , an in¬ 
crease of 6'8 per cent. 

64. Mianwaii District.— This District has a population of 474,588, an in¬ 
crease of 6 per cent, on the population of the four Tahsils, which now constitute it, 

in 1891. The figures by 
Tahsils are giTen in the 
margin. The Deputy 
Commissior of BannucK- 
plains that the increase 
in Miamit'alt is due, in 
spite of hard titnes, to the 
Railway. The natural 
div'islon of the two south- 

,1 , ^ Tahsils of the District 

IS into the Kachchhi or Indus Valley tract and the Thai or sandy waste east 

of the Indus, and the Settlement Collector, Dera Ismail Khan, remarks that :_ 

* the Thai in both Tahsils has suffered and probably permanently, and there is 
a great number of deserted welts. A number of the poorer zamindars in the North- 
Western Thai have found thdr way to the jhelum Canal and elsewhere,’ 

65 " Multan District. The population of the District has risen from 

^35*726 to 710,626, or by 
nearly 12 per cent, since 1891, 
but the increase has not been 
evenly distributed as the 
marginal figures show. The 
only tracts in the District which 
show an actual decrease are 
the Hithar, Ravi and Utar 
circles in Kabirwala Tahsil, 
due to emigmtion of tenants to 

. - r, , , better irrigated tracts in the 

District or in Bahawalpur. 

66. Ba&a's.'a/fiur ^Thls State shows an increased population of 

70,83s souls, or over 10 per cent, more than in 1891. Its population has risen 

573 i 494 in^ 1881 to 730,877 ^ 1901, or by nearly 36 per cent, in 20 years. 
This expansion is due to the development of its canal system. 

67. Muzaffargarh ^ — The District shows an increase of 34,561 or 6*4 per 
cent., having now a population of 405.65^ as against 381,095 m 1891. The District- 
born population has however risen by 27,377 or 8 per cent.* The marginal figures 

for Tahsils show that the in¬ 
crease has been fairly uniform. 
The only circle which shows a 
decrease is that of the Thai 
Chahi in TahsU Sanawan and 
this is explained as due to 
migration, caused by scarcity, 
to the Thai Chahi-Nahri or 
Pakka Cbahi-Nahri circles. 
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68 . DeraGhazi Khan District. —The population of this District as now 
constituted has nsen from 437,758 in 1891 to 471,149 or by over 10 per cent., but the 
rate of increase in each Tahsil is by no means uniform as the figures in the margin 

show. It would seem that the 
droughts of the past decade 
have caused the population to 
abandon, temporarily, the drier 
tracts. Thus in the Pachadh 
generally people have left their 
vill^es, especially those at the 
* tail * of the hill torrents, for 
the canaUiirigated and Bet vill- 

j . - I L , cessation of the floods 

raused bj the erecuon ot the dams has led to emigration from the Gharkab and 
Kadra Assessment greka m Tahsd Raian pnr. In Tahsil Jampur eicess of mbs 

• The births HMtd Lha dmbi bj ^^,6 b, tl» dr«i,,» om tbt figure* «e ia ebx 
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Chapter 


and conseauent bad crops has caused a decrease of populaiion in certain villages 
of the Sindh circle. 


The North-West Frontier Pro’oince. 


69. Peshawar District. “-This District shows, next to Hazara, a greater 
development of population since i8Si than any other in these Provinces, having 
now a population of 788,707 or 189,255 more than in i BSt, on its present area 
an increase of 31*6 per cent. The population has risen by 76,913 or [0'8 per 
cent, since 1891. 

The Peshawar town and cantonments only partially account for this increase, 
the rural population of the District having risen from 583,266 to 649,797 or hy 
11*4 per cent. The increase in the rural poptilalioo of the Tabsils is given in the 

margin. The Tahsils of Pesh** 
a war and Char sad da comprise 
the three Tahsils of Peshawar, 
Doaba Daud^ai and Hasht* 
nagar of tSgi, the Doaba 
Tahsil having been abolished 
in 1893. 
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70. Kohat District.— The population of this District has risen from t95,i4S 
to 317,865 or over »i per cenr, since i8gi. Part of the increase is due to the 
presence of troops and of labourers on the Khushalgarh-Kohat Railway, now 

under construction, but there 
has been a substantial In- 
crease even if all these figures 
be excluded, as the details by 
Tahsils in the rnargin show. 
The rate of increase for the 
District in the 1881-1891 
decade has thus been main- 
The Settlement Collector thus 
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tained, though Kohat Tehsil shows a decrease, 
describes the causes of the increase ;— 


*' I hit figures in the ms elves do not appear to call for any partSmlaf remarks. They 
show a steady advance in prosperity, due no doaht in a great degree to the gradual exten¬ 
sion of law and order along the border. The greatest Snerease is shown in the Kohat 
Tahsil which is the most settled, tn the Hangn Tahsil also there has been a great im¬ 
prove ment tti security and comtort, due to the occupation of the Samana Range by our 
ironps. On the British side of thin range hamlets peopled by tribesmen from across the 
border, chiefly Rahia Khei Orakscai, are wso springing up and now contain 1,445 inhabit¬ 
ants. The figures for the Teri Tahsil are probably more correct than those of i8gi at 
which time there was do regular revenue establishment in the Khattak part of the Tahsil," 

71. Datimi District.— The District, as now constituted, returns a population 
of =31.485, an Increase of 37,016 persons or over 13 per cent* Both its 
Tahsils show an increase. In Bannu Tahsil the population has risen from 
120,324 in 1891 to 130,444,30 addition of 10,120* or 0 percent, but, excluding 
the town and cantonment the population has only risen from 1 11,507 to 116,153 
or only 4 per cent. The population of Tahsil Marwat, 84,14510 iSgi, is now 
96,^32, an increase of [4*5 per cent. That these increases are, for the most part, 
due to greater prosperity would appear from the District report which says : — 
' It is believed that irrigation facilities in Bannu and their extension to parts of 
Marwat have contributed to the increase in population,’ It Is however added 
that an influx of people, from other Districts, owing to famine, accounts in part 
for the increased population. 

72. Dera Ismail Khan District. — -The District has now a population of 
353^379 as against 229,804 In 1891, an increase 0122,575 persons,* or nearly 
IQ per cent- fn Tahsil Dera Ismail Khan ihe total population has risen from 
'44-337 t90i, but the rural population has only risen from 

106,9=5 to 112,600, an increase of 5,675 persons or 5*3 per cent. The other 
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Tahsils also show increases as the 
(ignres in the mars^n ((ram which 
the population of VVano, 4,522 
malesj js excluded) show. The 
Settlement Collector wrlies:— 
" 1 would point out that the Tah- 
are purely arbitrary divisions. The real division of the 
District is into the Daman or lands between the foothills and the (ndus, and the 
Indus Valley or Kachchhi, both tracts lying in Tahsifs Dera and Kulachi, and 
the constant fluctuations in the population of these tracts is not sufficientiY 
marked in the Censusreiums by Tahsils, Thus at present the Daman has 
furnished, both in Dera and Kulachi, a large number of settlers to the Kachchhi/' 
And a scrutiny o( the village statistics bears out this account, the Daman 
villages which are dependent on the rainfall often showing decreased populations. 
73. The movement of the population in the decade, 1891—1901. 
The general conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of the figures 
given in the above paragraphs would seem to be lliat famine or scarcity has not 
been by any means the sole or even the chief factor in the tnovement of the 
population. No doubt from all the dry areas, in which cultivation depends 
entirely on rainfall and which are unprotected by wells or canals, there has 
been extensive emigration to more fertile tracts Thus in the Districts of the 
south-east Punjab the movement has been towards the fertile Districts of 
Gurgaon and Delhi, or In the cases of Rohtak, Kamal, and especially Hissar 
to the canal-irrigated tracts within the District. The other Districts and 
the larger States of the Tndo-Gangetic Plain West show, as a whole, satisfac¬ 
tory increases of population, though there have been certain local fluctuations. 
Seeing that in the famines of 1897 and 1900 the scarcity of fodder ivas a serious 
factor, one would have expected that the populaiion would have shown a large, if 
temporary, increase in the Himalayan and Sub-Hlmalayan areas in which grazing 
is plentiful and to which, according to general observation, cattle were taken in great 
numbers. This, however, is not the case. Excepting Nahan State none of the 
Himalayan tracts show much increase of population and that of ICangra Is prac¬ 
tically at a siand-BtiU, while all the Sub-Hnnalayan Districts except Rawalpindi 
and Hazara have decreased. This decrease is to be ascribed in part to the emigra¬ 
tion to the Chenab Colony, and if we ' put back' the numbers bom in the Districts 

which have contributed 
most to the numbers enu¬ 
merated in the Colony we 
find that the decrease gives 
place to an increase in 
four out of the six Dis¬ 
tricts in question. Butin 
only one instance, 51 j,, 
Sialkot, is the rate of in¬ 
crease even then near the 
normal rate, or the rate of 
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the Punjab as a whole, In these Sub-Himalayan Districts. 

The Bgures for Ambala will be noticed in paragraph 75 below, and those 
forSialkot, which shows a normal Increase, need not be discussed further. 

The remaining four Dist¬ 
ricts show a considerable 
volume of emigration, 
even if we exclude the 
exodus to the Chenab 
Colony, and the ligutes 
are, in the eases of Gujrat 
and Jhelum greatly in 
excess of the 1891 data. 
Only then in the case of 
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Hoshiarpur does the population, making every possible allowance for increased 
emigration, show an unsatisfactory rate of increase. In Gurdaspur the average 
is lowered by the decrease in Tahsil Shakargarh. 

In the North-West Dry Area the decade has been one of expansion. 
Except Montgomery all the Districts show considerable increases, usually above 
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the Proviuclai average- Shahpur which shows an increase of C*2 per cent, 
would have increased ff'S per cent, but for emigration to the Colony. Mianwali 
and Muzalfargarh have the smallest increases, and even they have added 6 to 
6*4 per cent, lo their population. 

74. The effect of the fammes on the population.— The remarks in the 
foregoing paragraph will have shown that it is not iiUhe famme*stncken Districts 
that a decreased population will he found. Of the Districts affected in iSpT 
or 1900, Hissar has a stationary population, Rohtak and Gurgaon have increased, 
the first by 6‘8 per cent., which is nearly the rate of the Punjab generally, and 
Gurgaon by 1 1*5 percent., which is very much above that rate. The increase in 
Kama] is only 2'6 per cent. but scarcity does not account for the smallness of 
the increase. However much scarcity and consequent high prices may have 
affected the poorer classes in the richer Districts, emigration to the Colony 
accounts entirely for their not showing au increase equal to that of the Punjab as 

a whole, as the margin¬ 
al figures demonstrate. 
Famine cannot he assign¬ 
ed as the cause of the 
stagnation in Kangra or 
the slow advance of the 
Himalayan States, and it 
is e^cceedingly doubtful if 
scarcity has had any 
noticeable effect on the 
population of the Sub-Hima)ayan Districts. The maps opposite page 51 illustrate 
the variations in density since 1S91 and 1S81. 

It would, however, be going too far to say that in no part of the Punjab has 
famine affected the population. Taking the figures for lahsils it will be seen 
that those coloured blue on the map on the opposite page have a decreased po¬ 
pulation, and in the case of Tahsils Sirsa and Bhivvani (in the Hissar District), 
Sharakpur (in Lahore), Shakargarh (in Gurdaspur), and possibly Gujar Khan 
(in Rawalpindi), the decrease may safely be attributed to famine, but to what 
extent the decrease is real, or how far it merely represents emigration to more 
favoured tracts, we cannot say. That the decrease is more or less permanent in 

character will be apparent 

Scb,id[.irjT.bT<vti. Coramr..j.iod 7 - from 3 Comparison of the 

rates of decrease in the female population which are almost the same as those 
for the rural population. 

75. The effects of —The condition of the population In the 

Kamal District is not satisfactory and its continued decline In Thanesar Tahsil 
claims atieniion. It would seem that this decadence of the population is also 
found throughout the five Tahsils of Ambala, alike in the drier areas of Tahsils 
Ambala. Jagadhri and Naraingarh,and m the fertile Tahstls of Kharar and Rupar. 
Thence the decrease in popuStlnn is continued into the sub-montane Tahsil o£ 
Samrala, the Bet of Tahsil Ludhiana and into Zira and Ferozepur Tahsils, The 
five Tahsils from Rupar to Ferozepur lie on the south bank of the Sutlej, and 
for the most part to the north of the Sirhind Canal. 

Increased emigration from there tracts cannot be assigned as the cause of 
the decrease, and reading the District reports with the Census figures it is hardly 

possible not to conclude 

p>r>^»phi 34. JI.37, that the population has 

actually diminished. 

The causes of this diminution arc not easy to fathom. The Ferozepur 
authorities assume that, as a matter of course {vide paragraph 39 above), the 
miscellaneous Mohammadan does not increase so fast as a (Hindu and Sikh) 
Jat population does. The grounds for this assumption are not stated, and the 
Mohammadans in these Provinces show, generally, a far greater rate of increase than 
the Hindus and Sikhs combined.. The tracts under discussion are, 1 believe, 
notoriously unhealthy as a whole, and it would certainly appear that malaria lias, 
on the south bank of the Sutlej and in the sub-montane between that river and the 
Jumna, sapped the vitality of the popubtion. An extreme instance of this Is 
afforded by the unhealthy Naili circles, in which theage-oonstitutionof the popu¬ 
lation is significant. To this point 1 shall return in the first part of Chapter IV, 

Turning northwards we have Hoshiarpur, with its slowly increasing^ popula¬ 
tion, and Kan^ in which the popubtion is nearly stationary. Possibly this 
condition of things is in part due to the same cause, but the areas affected are 
small and the figures in consequence are not conclusive, 
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Types of Af^rah'ojt^ 


[Piuijabi 1901. 
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PART Ul^MIGRATION. 

76. Types of migtatioii. — >'* Migration,*^ says Mr. IbbeU 
son, *' may be roughly referred lo four difTereni types : — • 

" I, Teinpornrv, dne to a local failure of grasa^ ur even of food^ driviag the people 
to seek tbe one or the other in more favoured Districts ; to a temporary 
demand for labour on public works, or for transpoTt purposes, attracting a 
large number of labourers to a particular locality, and the bice- 
II. P*rtadiet due to the changiug seasons which drive men to and fro between tbs 
cool mountaina and the warm valleys and plains, or from tbe scorched up 
steppes to the grassy river banks and lower bills and which send them forth 
for purposes of carriage, trade, and so forth- 

'■ ffL /Vrjwginen/, where overcrowding or dLstreas on the nue band, or physical or 
political advantages on tite other, drive away from one District and attract to 
another people who settle down permanently on the land. 

"IV. Aecrjpeffn/, where, in the absence of any local attractions to induce move¬ 
ments from either quarter, persons pass from one District to another, and are 
replaced by others moving in the opposite direction, 'rhis foim is largely 
peculiar to the east of the Province, and will presently be discussed. 

These four tj'pes can, in great measure, be distinguished by tbe varying proportion 
of the sexes among the migrants, the mates being largely to excess in tempjTary and less 
■iO as a rule in periodic migration, the pro'partion being fairly normal in permaneDt migra¬ 
tion, while in reciprocal migration tJie females greatly predominate. But of course each 
type shades off into all the others ; indeed it may often be fiaid to produce them, for people 
will more readily settle temporarily or permanently where friends and codnections have 
preceded them ; two or more types are generally present side by side; and the proportion 
of the sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication of the geocral nature of the 
migration, and of the type which prevails most Urgeiy.” 

To these may be added a fifth type, found chiefly in the Scuth'East of the 
Province, but not confined to it. 

There is a rule^ and apparently a stringent rule, autong the Kajputs In 
Gurgaan that a daughter inuat always be ^ven in marriage to the West, and a 
wife taken from the East. Thus the Rajputs of Retvari get wives from Ujina, 
Sangel, and Hattin on the eastern side of the District but do not give daughters 
to those in the eastern tracts. This custom is said to be an Imitation oT that 
followed in the portion of Rajputana which lies west of the Gurgaon District, 
and it appears to have been followed for many generations. 

The KhatrU of Delhi (the" Dilwala ” Khatrls) have a similar custom. 
They take wives from the Khatrls of the North-West Provinces, who are termed 
** Purbia," but take a pride in giving their daughters to the Khatris of the 
Punjab proper who are designated " Lahorta" and *' Sirhmdia.” lam unable 
to say how far ihe rule is observed, nor can 1 explain it. It may be, possibly, 
that some idea of misfortune attaches to the East—as cattle*plagae must always 
be cast out to the east-ward, at feast in that part of the Province. 

On the other hand the highest Gujar septs or families in Kamal will only 
marry their daughters east of the Jumna, because the other Gujars in that DistHct 
sell their daughters. Amongst the jats there is a strong objection to giving 
daughters to inhabitants of the poorer tracts where women have to work in the 
fieti^, as for instance in the Bangar or jangal-^fw (in KarnalJ, and thus girls are 
only given to villages In the Khadir. 

In Kapurtfaala the jats of the Beas Bet give daughters to those of the 
Manjha in Amritsar west of the Beas river, and in the Riar-ki or RIar Jat tract 
round Batala and Kadlan In Gnrdaspur, while they obtain wives in ihe Dina and 
Sarwal tracts. The same is the case with the Sultanpur Jats, and to some 
extent with those of Phagwata. 

In the sub-montane tracts of Gurdaspur and Sialkot It appears to be a . 
common practice for Rajputs qf Inferior status to obtain wives from the Thakkais 
of the lower ranges. 

This form of migration may, for want of a better term, be called “ one¬ 
sided.” It Is the reverse of reciprocal.. The rule which compels the marriage of 
a daughter to a resident of a particular tract is no doubt a form of bypergamy, 
the law which obliges a daughter to be married to a man of higher caste, or oE 
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higher grade within the castCt than her own caste or grade. This law does not, 
however, explain the custom which prohibits her marriage to ike eastward. 
But whatever the esplanations may be, and whetever term we apply, there 
are distinct customs w'htch cause women to be given in marriage to, but not 
taken in marriage from, the people of certain tracts, and the migration caused by 
those customs is of a distinct type. It accounts in part for the differences in the 
figures for migration by sexes, 

77, The statistics of migration,— Our statistics of migrants are based on 
the return of Birth*place, Imperial Table XI, and as the rule w as to record in the 
enumeration only the District (or State) of birth, without, as a rule, further de* 
tails, we are somewhat fettered in dealing with the figures for Districts in which 
changes of area have occurred. This can best be made dear by taking actual 
examples. 

The Mianwali District was not in existence, under that name, in March 
190T. it was not therefore returned as a District of birth, and in consequence 
we cannot give any figures of emigration from that District. 

The transfer of Attock Tahsil from Rawalpindi to Hazara, prior to the Cen¬ 
sus, prevents our comparing the emigration statistics of iSpi and 1901 for both 
those Districts. A man born in Attock Tahsil was returned as born in Rawal¬ 
pindi, whereas in igot he was recorded as born in Hazara, 

The transfer of Tahsil Thanesar, from Aiubala to Kamal, renders it impossible 
to compare the migration data of 1891 and In the case of either of those 
two Districts, because, in addition to the ambiguity just described, and which 
exists in this instance also, we have no particulars of the immigration into Tah- 
stl Thanesar in 1S91, and cannot therefore compare them with the figures of 
ipoi. In all cases then, the present emigration figures are for the Districts as 
constituted on March 1st 19011 comparison of the present immigration figures 
with those of JS9I can only be made for the Districts as constituted In that year; 
while precise comparison of the emigration statistics of 1901 with those of JS91 
is not possible. 


78, ImmigratiOD. — The figures show that less than 3 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of these Provinces is bom beyond their limits. In the Indo-Gangettc Plain 
there is considerable migration, especially in the Native States whose population 
seems to be far less stable than that of the British territory. In the North-West 
Dry Area the immigrants are relatively stilt more numerous, chiefly because of 
the high proportion in the Chenab Colon3f, Kunam and Kohat In the Hima¬ 
layan and Sub-Himalayan Areas the immigrants are few, except in the Nahan 
and Kalsia Slates, and in Ambala which has a large cantonment. 

79, Immigration into the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
from other parts of India.— The immigration from Rajputana has increased 

by 60,204 persons, or 29 per 
cent,, since 1891, and now 
greatly exceeds that from 
the North-West Provinces, 
which has decreased by 
* 5 t 9 ® 4 ' These two territories 
combined furnish 503,239 
out of the 627,990 — 'Or 
nearly five-sixths—of the 

total number of immigrants 
into these Provinces from 
other parts of India, The 
immigration from Kashmir which had fallen from 113,657 in 18S1 to 87,543 
in <891, has ^ain decreased and is not now considerable. Compared with these 
countries the immigration from other parts of India Is almost infinitesimal, and 
the only other considerable source of immigration is that from the countries 
beyond India on the North-West Frontier, 
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A few notes on the character and locality oE the immigration from each of 
these countries are given on the next two pages. 
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latmigreUfinfrem Rajputana and the P/ertk-R'estern [Piuijal), igo^- 
Propiuees. 


8 o, Immigration fromKajpi^tana.— The Districts and States which now 

show the greatest number ol 
immigrants from Raj put ana 
are |iven in the margin, with 
the increase or decrease 
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increase or cecrease in 
each case since iSgr. These 
figures show that there have 
been considerable fluctua¬ 
tions, Hissar, as is natural, 
shows the largest decrease, 
and Gurgaon a correspond¬ 
ing increase. The great 
mass of the Increased immt' 
gration has, however, been 
into Feroiepurand Bahawal- 
pur. 

whole and in the more import¬ 
ant Districts and States 
will be apparent from the 
marginal figures. from 
which it would seem that 
the immigration is per¬ 
manent in Hissar and 
Ferozepur, reciprocal in 
Gurgaon and the Phulkian 
States, and periodic in 
Bahawalpur and Delhi. 
It is also apparent that, 
in the cases of Hissar and 
Ferozepur, the imtoigra- 

. „ , . , , . . permanent 

now than in 1891, but in the other tracts it is generally less so than before, as 
the number of females per 1,000 males has sensibly diminished. But, speaking 
generally, there has been little change in the character of the immigraiipn which 
still remains of the permanent or reciprocal type. The conclusion appears to be 
that the influx of famine-stricken people from Bikaner and the adjacent States, 
which occurred in the years of scarcity, and more especially in 1897, has ncarlyl 
if not altogether, subsided. Multan, Montgomery, and the Chenab Colony show 
moderate numbers of Rajputana Immigrants, bm it would be surprising if the 
demand for labour on the canals in the Colony had not attracted men from the 
less fertile regions south of the Province. 

The immigration into BahawaJpur Is also, probably, of a more permanent 
type than the figures would Indicate, constdembie areas having been recently 
colonised in that State. 

81. Immigration from the North-West Provinces and Oudh.—Most 

of the Districts containing 
cities or large towns show 
considerable Immigration 
from the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, but the figures of 
most interest are those 
given in the_margin. TTie 
immigration into Delhi City 
is clearly temporary in cha- 
racter, a large number of 
males beinjg employed in 
the factories, whereas In 
the rural areas the women 
greatly preponderate, as in 
Gurgaon, and to a less 
extent in Karnal. In the 
remaining Districts the 
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males equal or out-numher the females. As a whole the number of female 
immigrants from the North-West Provinces now slightly exceeds that of the 
males, while in 1891 the males were the more numerous by 6,000 only. The 
character of the migration has thus not materially changed, and the figures for 
Districts show remarkably little variation from those of 1891, though Kama! 
shows a considerable increase of 4,819 persons, nearly all females, 

82. Itnmigratioa from Kashmir.— The immigration from Kashmir has 

somewhat altered in cha* 
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when 

there had been a great 
influx of refugees from that 
State. The immigration 
appears now to be of a 
more permanent character, 
and the numbers returned 
as speaking Kashmiri 
would appear to show that 
few of the immigrants are 
new-comers into llritish 
Territory, the great mass 
of them having acquired 


Punjabi or Urdu as their ordinary language, 

Tbe Districts which return most immigrants from Kashmir are given in the 

margin. In Lahore and 
Amntsar the immigration 
is pracitcally confined co 
the cities, mid the decreas* 
ing numbers returned in 
the latter District (2,815 
asagainst3,SiSin ifigt), 
show that the community 
of carpet-makers in. the 
city is not reemited from 
Kashmir. Similarly, of 
the still large Kashmiri 
colony in Ludhiana, only 
340 are retnmed as born 
in that State. The greater part, of the immigration is confined to the sub¬ 
montane Districts from Kangta (1,361) to Haxara, and where the immigration 
is considerable females greatly predominate. The figures for these Districls are 
very much the same as in 1891. 
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83. Immigration from Bombay and Sindh.- 
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-The increase is consider¬ 
able. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Amritsar notes 
that plague measures in 
Bombay and elsewhere 
appear to have driven 
people to Amntsar city, 
but only 39S immigrants 
from Bombay appear in its 
returns. Probably the returns arc below the mark, people who have come to the 
Punjab f,Qm Bombay not being over-anxious to proclaim the fact. The Bom¬ 
bay immigrants are very 
scattered and are probably 
nearly all Parsis and other 
traders. The immigration 
into Bahawalpur is mainly 
from Sindh and is more or 
less permanent. That into 
Multan is clearly tempo¬ 
rary. 
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84. Immigration from countries beyond the North-West Frontier.— 

The Immigration from Yaghistan appears to have dimlntshed almost to the 

vanishing point, but the 
explanation is that a large 
number of entries of mtiik- 
i'^hair, or foreign terri* 
tory, were made in the 
Districts of the North* 
West rrentier Province, 
and these have heen 
tabulated as * Asia part 
unspecified,^ and adding 
46,331, the number so 
tabulated in that Province, to the Rgures for Afghanistan and Yaghistao we Hud 
only a small decrease of 1,863 persons, but as 11,350 of the immigrants were 
enumerated in Kuiram, there has clearly been a considerable decrease In the immi¬ 
gration into the other parts of these Provinces. The mass of this immigration Is 
into the Districts of the North*West Frontier Province, and the total figures 

for the immigration into 
them from Afghanistan, 
Yaghislanand ‘Asia part 
unspecified ’ are given in 
the margin. But the 
ubiquitous Ph than is found 
in almost every District 
riS'Indus also, and over 
1,500 have been enumerated in the Chenab Colony. In most places this immi¬ 
gration is temporary in character, and though in Dera f small Khan the number 
of females nearly ec^uals that of the mates, this Is due to the pctctndaA migration 
which is thus desenbed by the Settlement Collector of that District ? — 

"There is in this District, in commou with other westerc districts, a periodic migration 
of pnwindahs, mostly from the Amir's territory to the East of Gluuni. Of these a very 
large number digvc further down country either as iradcis or as grasiers. Their womeii 
and childreo are left in the '* kirns” or large temporary villages of blanket tents and 
thatched huts. These kirn’s " are all situated in the Tank, I>era and Kulachi Tahsils. 
Powindah " kirris” always return to the same Incatious, and no sectloo would think of 
encamping on the site used hy another. The trading parties go do wo country early io the 
autumn and return in the sprlog. One at least of these powindahs has been as far as 
Australia, and it would be iolercsliag to know how many are acquainted with English. 
It is believed otbtrs have also been to the Colooles." 

U appears from the following extract from the Peshawar report that the 
immigralion is in reality less thani it tvas in former times 

“ There is a Bow into the District from across the border on the one hand and from 
Hazara on the other. In the Charsadda and Mnrdan Tahslls the most common entries 
showed that tbo parents were born in Independent TenitorVi and their children in the 
District, while Swabi Tahsil was full of Taoaolis, and Swatis, 

This shows that the immigrants are now In many cases domiciled iu British 
Territory and the same is also the case in Kohat where :— 

“The chief immigrations to the Distriet will probably be found among WaiirJs and 
Ghiisais who this year came down In rather larger namhers than usual to graze their flocks 
inside British territory. Orakzais and Afridls bom across the border have also settled in 
hamlets under the protection of our troops amJ laws." 

85, Migration by Caste.— It is a question of some interest, and in view of 
the recent famines of some practical importance, to ascertain what are the castes 
in these Provinces most given to migration. It might have been anticipated 
t hat scarcity would cause extenaive migratiun among the lower classes, but the data 

- . compiled show that this 

D r lary i - . altogether the case. 

The Chamar is no doubt a wanderer in most Districts, but he does not, as a rule, 
migrate in such numbers as the Jat. The Brahman also migrates freely. No 
attempt has been made to work out the r^iative extent to which these castes 
migrate in proportion to their numbers, but the figures show which classes consti¬ 
tute the bulk of the migrant population. It is further notew’orthy that, while 
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females nearly always exceed the males, they predominate enormously in all 
the castes in Rohtak and Gurgaon, and, generally, amongst the jats- The 
figures appear to show that all the Hindu castes marry at a distance, the lower to 
a less extent than the higher: while the Mohammadans, like the Sheikhs in 
Delhi, the Rajputs in Fetozepur, Lahore and Amritsar do not. There are, how* 
ever, exceptions to this rule which probably depend on local conditions. The 
District Tables, which are too bulky to print here, give more detailed information. 
They will be printed in cases in which the Gazetteer is under revision. 

86. Migration by sex.— The percentage of female Immigrants to male 

^ . , . depends on the extent to 

Sub.iJcjLfy’rJ.btt.ciindfir.tp.Epoppns.t*. * rcdprocar and 

'one-sided'migration prevail. In consequence the percentage is highest in the 
south-east of the Punjab, and generally exceeds 50 per cent in the centr^ and 
sub-montane Districts as far north as Jheluni, It is under 50 per cent in the 
Himalayan States, and lower still in the south-west of the Punjab and west of 
the Indus, being barely 15 percent in Kurram. The data given are for intra* 
Provincial migration orJy. In the case of migration to or from outside these 
Provinces the male element usually predominates largely. ' 

87. Emigration,— Owing to the customs of ' reciprocal ' and * one-sided 
migration already described, It is natural to find that most of the Districts which 

_ , .^,,, . have a large immigrant 

SabtidizTT Tlblc III-A. , , ^ • i ” i i 

nave also a considerable 

emigrant population. The ratio of emigrants in the Native States is generally 
higher than in the adjacent British Districts, but ih^ small extent and scattered 
nature of their territories may, in some degree, explain this. According to our 
present figures the Sub-Himalayan is by far the most migratory of the Punjab 
populations, and it must be borne to mind that the figures take no account of the 
emigration beyond the Indian Empire. 

88. Emigration to other parts of India.— We are able, for the first time, 

data, by Distncts and 

States, for the emigration to other parts of India, all the other Provinces (except 
Burma) and all the States (except Mysore) having furnished us with tables show¬ 
ing tlienumber of Punjab emigrants, from each District or State in these Provinces, 
enumerated in those parts of India. Burma only furnished us with the total 
number of emigrants from these Provinces and in consequence the District and 
State figures exclude the emigrants to Burma, who number 31,501, of whom 
19,394 males. The Districts which furnish most emigrants to other 

^ parts of the Indian Empire 
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are given in the margin, 
while Hissar, Rohtak, 
Lahore and Amritsar each 
send over 10,000 emi- 
^ants beyond these Pro¬ 
vinces. This emigration 
Is chiefly to Provinces or 
States which are contigu¬ 
ous to the Punjab Dis¬ 
tricts. It 15 disappointing 
not to know the numbers 
The Native States have but a comparatively 


sent by each District to Burma. 

msigntficant number of emigrants in other parts of India. 

8 g, Intra-Provincial Migration.— The figures given in Subsidiary Table 
V. A. appended to this Chapter, show the loss or gain to each District and State 
by migration within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province; and it would 
not be possible to render the details of this intra-Provineial migration clearerthan 
they m^e in that Table, column 4 of which also shows the net loss or gain to each 
District, or State, as constituted on the (si March 1901 . 

The main currents of migration (excluding those to the Cbcnab Colony 
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inirO’Provintial Afigrativtt, 


[Punjab, 1901. 


which will be found in [paragraph 59 supra^) arc given below and are further llliu* 
trated hy the second map opposite page 79.— 
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90. Migration to and from the Feudatory States within the Pro* 

«t *, Ml T ki if n vince. —The present figures 

SatiBdiu; Tible v^8. .u ® . 

snow that the movement 

observed in 1891, of a tendency to migrate from the Native States into 

British Territory, has been greatly accelerated. In r88( the tendency was in 

the opposite direction and the Native States, as a whole, then showed a gain of 

over 30,000 persons from British Territory, In 1891 the gain to the British 

D ■ Kf- D t .HLv, Districts amounted to 6,482 

Punjab CcwPia ReMEti pEifnen^li 047, _ _ . 

^ /persons, and it now amounts 

to 41,374, But if we take males alone the balance is the other way, ^,317 males 
being lost to British territory; while 44,591 females are gained. 

91, The States of the Indo-Gangetic Plain,— As in 1891 these three 

petty States have interchang¬ 
ed comparatively large num¬ 
bers with the neighbouring 
British Districts: Loharuand 
Dujana have lost and Pataudi 

f lined in the process, the 
gures in each case being 
much higher than in 1891. 
Famine doubtless accounts 
for the doubled loss to 
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Loharu, and perhaps tt also accounts for the very targe emigration from Dujana, 
Pataudi has apparently shared m the movement of the population to Gurgaon’ 
But the population of these States is so small that very trivial causes may affect 
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the numbers- Though females exceed the mules the net gain in females to British 
Territory is not large- 

92. Comparison of the data for migration within the Punjab and 
s«h,idi«,T.Efcv.c Northwest Frontier 

Province m 1901 and 
1891. —In the eastern Districts of the Punjab the effects of the continued scarcity 
on the movement of the population are easily perceived From the data for 1901 
as compared with those of 1S9J, Hissar now loses substantially instead of gain¬ 
ing by mtra-Provincial migration, and Rohtak loses twice as heavily as in 1891. 
The emigration from Gurgaon has, on the other hand, been checked, and the Dis¬ 
trict now only loses 15,913 as against 33,634 in 1891- The gain to Delhi has 
nearly doubled, while Karnal shows the large balance of 31,180 immigrants. 
This District as constituted in *8gi only gained 7,060 souls by internal 
migration, but the gain is real, for if there had been any great influx into 
Thanesar the population of that Tahsil would not have shown a marked de¬ 
crease. Ambala now loses heavily by migration—24,678 souls, excluding that to 
the Chenab Colony, as against 16,466 in tSg(,in spite of the loss of Thanesar— 
and it appears certain that the emigration from the present Dbtrict has been 
greater of recent years than it was prior to [891, The main stream now is to 
Kamal ; Patiala, which in 1S91 gained over 11^,438 persons from this District, 
now gaining only 2458, 

It w'ould serve no useful purpose to discuss the figures for the rest of the 
Districts in detail. The Chenab Colony accounts for most of the differences 
between the present data and those of tSgt. The chief points to notice are the 
following 1“ 

Ferozepore has gained only 54,619 snuls as against 79,314 In 1891, chiefly, 
because of the emigration to the Colony. The Phulkian States show interest- 
!ng results. Nabha has now a slight gain instead of a considerable loss; Jind 
loses only slightly more than In 1891 : while Patiala now loses 79,698 souls by 
migration as against 34,535 In that year, 

Lahore now gains only 61,333 souls as against 108,361 in tSgi, Not only 
has the Colony taken aS,6ao of its population but the streams of migration from 
Gujranwala and Gujrat have been diverted to the Colony from Lahore. 

Gujrat has now lost 76,77a by migration as against 34,886 in tSgt, sending 
35,3^10 the Colony and 25,335 to the irrigated tracts of Gujranwala. outside 
the limits of the Colony. 


Generally speaking the District reports indicate, as do She Census returns, 
that the movements of the population within tlic Province, during the past few 
years, have been confined to temporary migrations in search of grazing for cattle 
or for employment, and none have been on a large scale. 

93. The balance of migration within the Indian Empire.— Taking the 
two Provinces together, the total number of emigrants to other parts of India, 
(including all the States except Mysore) amounts to 437,362 souls, whereas the 
immigrants number 627,990 persons, so that the two Provinces gain 190,728 

5nbiiis;«Ty II1.C. and Abivaci No. Si^ liuv, Fanjib souU by migration in India, 
C«i»iu as against 154,54210 1S91, 

when the figures did not Include the whole of Bilochlstan. As we have already 
seen the mass of the immigration comes from the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and Rajputana, our gain from the former being just on 100,000 souls, half males, 
half females, while from Rajputana we gain i8S,i6r,over 100,000 of whom are 
females. Migration to Kashmir leaves us only a nominal balance of 3,155 soulSr 
while we lose 30,699 Burmah and 16,507 to Bengal and Assam, nearly all of 
w'hoti) are males. On the total account the two Provinces gain 133,220 females 
as against 57,508 males from the rest of Indiana point worth remembering in con¬ 
nection with the balance of the sexes. 

94. Migration to and from outside India— b addition to this volume 

of* immigration there are 167,277 immigrants from other countries outside India. 
In other w'ords the total immigrant population in these tw^o Provinces numbers 
795,267 as against 740,75° 1891, an increase of 7*4 per cent., but we have no 
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fjffures for the emigration to those countries. As regards the immigraticm from 
England and Afghanistan there can be but little doubt, as Mr. Macbgan said, that 
^ It largely exceeds the emigra* 

FBDiai>c<»*u «a9», MtioB ajj. those countries from 

these Provinces, though the intimate trade connections of the nimmercial classes 
with Afghanistan, Persia and the Central Asian markets poswbly causes a good 
deal of emigration to these countries. But it cannot now, 1 think, be presum^ 
as in 1801, that the immigration from outside India, large as U is, exceeds the 
emigration to outside India. The extensive emigration to Africa, Hong-Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, is alluded to in several of the Distnct reports, 
in those of Dera Ismail Khan, Ferozepur and Gujrat, already quoted, and the 
Deputy CoiiinilssiOii6r of Hoshiarpur says : —* Within the few years a large 
number of men from this District have also found their way to Eaar Africa and 
Australia in search of work,' Again, Mr, W, S, Talbot, Settlement Collector, 
Jhelum, writes:— 

“Tbe increased po|ralarky of Goveriiinent Service, which provides for increaaiiig 
numbeiB of the itihahilaets of tlic District every year, would also account for a small defi- 
cictiCY 1 and emigratioti in starch of entployment to Bast Africa, (aud to sonie exte^ Assam 
aud crtltcr remote regions}, is a ninch more considerable factor of the same kind. The men 
who go to Africa very frequently die there: the ^rvivors return alter a few years, usually 
vfith a substantia! sum of money in their podeets." 

There is also a certain amount of emigration to Borneo and Sumatra. No 
estimate of any value can be formed of the volume of thb emigration which is 
almost entirely temporary, being confined to men on service in the military 
forces and traders, but its extent may to some extent be gauged by the fact that, 
□n the night of ihe Census 1,000 labourers for Uganda were said to be collected in 
one tarai in the city of Lahore. On the other hand the Sialkot report says 
* Some men have gone to serve in Afirica and China, but their number is small. 

95. The effects of migration oa the District totals.— I have added a 
column to Subsidiary Table 11 1 -B, to show the net gain or loss to each Disinct 
and State by migration within the Indian Emphe, so far as figures are available. 
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4 + 3'9 

474'6 

1,154-9 

9,0333 

7 »Ta 

676-1 

7*^7 

5 i^'a 

4 Sa^a 

35 J 7 'S 

IM8 

457-6 

4 .ti 4'4 

6784 

91^4 

7 & 5 'S 

7 ^ 4’7 

S|S 3 

4 & 5 ^i 

194 a 

igi's 

IIJ 4 


t.ltS 

f.ifS'A 


§ 

3 


II 


T^S^I 

940 


J95- 




t 6 vg 

75 r 

35 *^ 

9 Q'] 

ge^a 

fS ’6 

XDa-6 

4153 

^ 3'9 

117^ 

Bj 9 

tS6 

Ma-6 

4 S 9 S 

tttfigi 

8 o 4'4 

3at‘» 

iHfim 

53'9 

3 . 55^5 

<i 4 ari 

tBj -7 

jora 

3 %'a 

434’© 

76 tA ‘5 

a^- 

545*3 

J 3 s '7 


a.oiT^fi 

ariar 


Bditjr m Aitii 

■ayoNQ 

IWDlAi 

Botb lq 
•D tb« 
cpKiitiiEa, 

1 

E} 

i 3 

W 

■- 

g 

J. 

S 

tJ 

1 ^ 

1 X 

R 

E 

iA 

a 

E 

«» 

Pi 

5 

6 

7 

1 33:6 

iO'3 

«'4 

17 

‘4 

J 8 

■j 

'1 

■7 

> 1*4 

■-ki. 

IM 

£ 

‘r 



i*.p 

111 


3 



Ikl 

«ii 

i , 9^3 

*5 

104 

^ 1 * 

*a 

99 

^ -5 

*4 

is '6 

[ : *9 

1 7 

S 

3-1 

'4 

6 'S 

■ M 

“4 

in 

^ *9 


14*1 

1 7 

*3 

*3 1 

7 

Ilk 

* 

! -6 

"3 1 

Hd 


IH 


^ 37 

t7 

1 

tS-4 1 

^ 1*9 

E'l 

37 

0-3 

-1 

■a 

95 

3J 

5'4 

i 

“I 

7 

Jt'-P 

1'4 

irs 

i'3 

7 

■7 

17 

^3 

-j 

4’B 

3‘ 

'5 

5"* 

B6 

r4'* i 


93 

irs 

■3 

hd+ 

WWW 

■3 

1 

■i 

1 ^ 

, "4 

■'s , 

1-j 1 

■4 

Sg 

^ \ 


31 

T4 

^8 

1 

533 

S 

Ssr? 

133 

90 

■0 

1037 1 

740 

B'4 r i 


■3 

'4 

47 

M 

*5 

38-4 

3 

7 

IB 6 ; 

*3 I 

M 1 

'3 

■ is-g 

‘4 

t®7 

C 5 

0 

-I 1 

i>3' 

6 

-1 

' 511 

SI 6 

15 

9511 

4S*T 

45'4 

7519 

9fl4'S 

4^3 

9,073 s 

15 

*7 , 

3^7*4 

'9 

37 

air 

ai34 

30 

67 

r6 

3£6 ' 

Ir6 

36 

05 8 1 

107 

3-4 

IBs 


PClClKTXtiZ 01 rHlfrqft4ltft 
TD T 0 TJl^ POPDl^aTION* 


I 


78 


4'9 


tf I 


117 


*■9 

tS '4 

^7 

t^'i 

tT'J 

in^ 

Ifi-J 

137 

3 t 3 

13* 

* 4-4 
33-13 
3 a ^4 
ia r 
ar? 

fifiVj 

t &4 

147 

ax' 

KS '5 

9 'i 

6 'A 

4 'fi 

5^3 

16 

30 s 

7*9 

l<r 

a -4 

6^1 

s^a 

9 % 

17 

tor 4 

8'5 

49 

4 TS 

135 

II 

117 

^XS 

317 

a 5'3 

le? 

187 


3*84 

ars 

163 


j 

2 




a-(> 


»S 


7 a 


t ‘5 

7 T 
IK-3 

4 *a 

fri 

rj 

id' 

r 

4 "l 

fi-a 

50 

*<3 

t4TI 

4- fi 

93 

6 t 

3 - 

a '5 

J 

67 

EO' 

*3 

30 

9'8 

*’5 

a '6 

63 

ff 4 

5 - 0 

4 a 

flg 

» 7 'S 

£‘1 

6 - 4 
5*5 

pa 

*58 

8^1 

irB 


t8-| 

ar 4 

17-1 


§ 

tS 


Id 


4 'a 


3-0 


45 


tO'f 

*9'4 

irs 

3 l'l 

Ja^ 

afi- 

ia '8 

*a 7 

Sis 

13 t 

tl-J 

177 

laj 

ts-a 

iSa 

iB 3 

87 

87 

181 

6 -a 

5 'i 

3 * 

3 - 

srg 

9^3 

5 ’<* 

6 a 

36 

3 ** 

Ji 

Dt 

*■3 

4’8 

4‘3 

3 * 

ip 3 

4 ^ 

4 ' 

40 

4'3 

57 

SI 

631 


|0'0 

ja-f 


./Vtf/M.— t. The popuJatlon whose birth-place iras not returned has been excluded from ca Iculation 
HI compiling this Sub-Table, tlence the total of columns 3 —7 ts not always equal to to, 000 . 

2 . In column 3 ' contiguous' means contiguous to the District or State concerned and the 
territory so contiguous is. as a rule, apparent from the maps, but in the South-East of the Puniab the 
contiguous Districts and States have in certain cases teen taken to be those noted below :_ * 
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Immigration. 


[ Punjab, ifloi. 


Diabict ftf Stalq. 

Coswvmirn 

DJilricti hi Uw FBDjiilb. 

Dktrfcta tn (.he North* 
Well PtoafftCeK* 

SMttci [r thtFffjajali. 


i 

m 


4 

1. ifjISaf ^y, 

,44 t*. 

u i^oht^kp 
a. Wcms 9 pm^ 

la, HUnfn. 

3 , Gt)rnj£iiM< 

3 - B^hi. 

4+ Kxirna), 

**1*^ 

.fiiii- 

i- FAtiali. 

*• Jibd aoit 2 L^batii^ 
i.Jinul, 

L Fata.Dfii, 

3 ^ DoJiBL, 

Gorsii 3 tL .^. ^ 

t. Rot]t&k« 

X Delhi. 

1. Bakndahlhr. 

a. AlSgaih. 

3^ Mutbra« 

I* Doiiiii. 
iv NiLhi. 

3 ^ FjiladdL 

4 * O'dly 

], GargaaEi* 

*- Kircj^. 

^ RoJititc. 

Ip BnEanilit»hl 4 

1 g. iHliratlu 


K^jiul «.# 

U Afnbalft* 

% Di^hJL 

3. HohbLk^ 

Ip MEmtbi 

a* A1 Buflju'iiii.faf» 

3p SiharAopur. 

t- l*aiUli. 

3 . ImO, 

tf. AinbaLft 

f« KaroBj. 

3 blmta 1.11^ SIbJa SMei 
:3- L^hiaai^^ 

4- HiMhJiLrpitri 

Tp Sahuanptu. 

t. P^tiai^^ 

3 - K^h\^ 

3. Mabafl, 

Sjnala lutd St^fri 

1. AmluiEa. 
a. Kiuvj^rm^ 

:h rjo 3 ^hta 7 |aitf. 

Dchm Dadm > 

Bp Dftrhvid, 

Id Nab IB, 

*- llAndi and Suhat 

S, K 4 rt^ hH. 

Tp Hoahiat^uj'. 

3 i GEirduptir. 

J AMSimlftStatEq. 

.JthHi 

Cbiiinh^, 

3 . Mjirtdi ifld 

^ HDshLvpar.«« 

1 4 LadljlinB, 

3 . JblluadDr, 1 

3^ U arElupoT.^ 

4- Kjic^n.- 
5. Anib^^eu. 

G- SintlJt. 


If Strata. Siafa4 
a- K-ijivrthaU, 

IDf JdtSMilllt .44 -ip. 

i. HqqltItqrpiiTi 
a- Lidli]BA«. 

3* Ffirosepur., 

■>■1^ 

t. Kiparihgli. 

11. Liad^^xu 4 m .t^ 

Id ArabjilB. 

9 - KoshSir^Bf- 
J- Jplliodur. 

Fcrpicpuf. 

p*i Mp 

1. Patl.Ja. 

3 . Nahha. 

3> Majft Kb^lip 

11. Fertiupur^,, ^ 

i- Hitaar^ 
a, JulEtfiiPlar. 

3. Ludhiacm. 

4. Mont^mnaFy^ 

5. LAktfttf 

Wtt* 

1'+ ICfpAiihjilA. 

3 - Fandkdtp 

3 - Fatiata, 

4 - Nubhi* 

S* Blliaiviiipin^^ 

4 ,„ ^ 1 

ih Hiiiarnp 

a. Kanui!. 

J. Ambaia^ 

4. Lddhlqiia« 

FcnhicpaTK 

»*■ -** 

t, Fatidicoti 
a. Nabha. 

3- Jlti4. 

4 Miller Knia. 

5 - iidhara. 


t« LtidhLenit- 

Ftrdiflpar, 

3 * GtLTj^aQD, 

I, HInfft. 
ii Rahtalc- 
3* Karbil. 

-P .-14 

I. Patiala, 

OL Jiadl 

3 * FaHdkifi. 

4 - Da]ua« 

Id PkiFiUa* 

3. Nabha^ 

^ DaJ^QBL 

4 - LalUra, 


anjstaiu 


wanlries cratigaouj to thoK Ptonoccs ,te Afgfc 
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immigratiiytt. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table II-B .—Immigratim by Caste. 


I>LiltEictf ot Stitn iri>m 

lirhkli liEmifiTftflL 

Mll«l- 1 

Fcna^ei- ^ 

Istnct—O liIjb wI tb Djftricti or States from ’tfblcb 
imtnKgniDfcp 

JL'iJoAp F 

enudid. 

TotjU bnoufniitA 

Jbi* ... phi *** *■■ 

Siktufr Hi -■* *« 1 

Pxiiiiia **» —* 1 

^ind •■ * "* 

Aofaitxlit IIP rtf ^ 

y^aifiur ^ -*• 

ChuuoTl ■*■ — ■ *-* 

BiMitmfit «* -1 «* . 

Parfiftls *vm *-* ■+• I 

yluj BPP ■«» irt I 

■** *** «*■ li 

firsb-rtkAPi rti ■-+ m 1 

FiidHtr PhP rtP ipp 

yieid prt i<M i«i 

rH l-P 

Ralttiik PIP IT- < 

y^ipt^r p-p ■■« 

Buiai ■■* 

IfilaAfr -* rt* 

PatistJm *** -rt *rt 1 

RoktUc -rt “j- ■« * 

yind -- -rt H>i 

RAjputi P-* *■» 

Rfriitik «i-i 4rt pH I, 

IIP »+« PPP 

i^dllil/il PIP ■«• 

III PIP ipi 

»p . 

Pgtiatm .Pi H P.d 

Bobtak— 

Total Uoffll^uti 

Ja|j -IP irt 

yittd .pp i-p pp« p.i 

|yfllfai..p .p. ..i .^p., 

KaTTIAI --- -4 HI 

Hknr PI. -P 

GdT£ 4 M?II rtp PH 

BrAitimAnl Pi. rt. ..« 

D*ltlt rti 4 PP PiP 

-IP PIP 

Gncg^Lan ..+ Pi* p.,. 

Hkur Pi ppp 

Rajpvt^ PI. — i-i 

HU^ar -4 irt 

HP IP. . 

CbACHAF* 4 M «*■ i.p 

^irtd H-f i-p Pii 

biilhi ... ^ 

Ctlfgao}! -— -rt PPi 

3 ABIB.!^ ,.4 P.. i-li Pii^ 

yM 

0«lkl 

HiMAT -flip p #4 

Gmr^oti — 

Tcvtil Lmmtgfrairtii 

dmiTian PhP pvi 

Al^aar .** 

al [Libra tP« hp 

mm- mf^m pipi 

PJLSttpttf IPI Pii |.^. 

Jail -P -1 <rt TIP 

utKni- PH PH pp.f 

Ehartptrr p., m 

D«ki iH .i, 

Ali^MTh IP. ..i ..P 

Bidauduhilir -- ih i.+ 

BrabiEiaus 

Motim 

,.H .mw VI4, 

Udhl 

AlllfB -IP -Pi u. Hi 

p-p HP kP4 

R [3 ht(Jfe frt HI !.•. 

HP 

jPtfffd/d- HP 

Mwi — * **■ --P «+■ 

PH p,,, 

rti HI 

DaIKI HP PP. IM 

BaniM PH --I HI 

V^iEVair HP H' 

IPI- .H H 

Gnjara iii --I fcH ■•« 

BqUftdihalir p^p pi., h^ 

.H PH 

DalW- ^ 

Total tmnilETaata 

Jati HI HP 

Ro^tak. v-4 ™ 

GfiE^d^Hl HI rtH IH 

KMXIKI hi hi IH 

Bnbniltff iH. IH IH 

Rriht'jlc HP rt* 

60,294 

10,6711 1 

1 

1 

s^o 

613 

Mo 

2 ,di 9 

],id0 

477 

4 ^ 3 ad 

11 ^ 9 ^ 

ooa 

$74 

351 

4 . 0 ^ 

ipttaj 

m 

4^7 

l.o5(S 

307 

а. 351 

i.oSo 

352 

» 9 i 3^»3 1 

б, 30a 

i ,&55 ' 
*. 75 cl 

491 

6^ 

3 S 6 

636 

4Sa 

1,576 

S(o 

a^a 

*^006 

373 

44s 

331 

M 33 

IS 

39557 

1 

jS 3 

034 

476 

a» 9 “ 

l-ao? 

7 SI 

749 

3 CM 

4 |S 85 

SSr 

373 

463 

ti 997 ^ 

4 ftS 

306 

304 

56a 

' 3.58" ^ 

1 1 1**3 

trflflfi 
a6i 

. M 93 

i 371 

i 1.342 

■ 

. 33 i 

™ 5-374 

H 9 i 47 !I 

H S« 

H 

-f 5 .394 
^ , liili 

84.^ 

.9.183 _ 

S,S<)6 
<^1S* 
1.350 
l.goi 
1,178 1 

7,387 

a, 7 ii ! 
1 , 7^6 
944 
CBd 

SrM® 

1,8(3 
•.393 , 

1.044 ' 

791 

613 

5 i$o® 

7 t 4 M 

1,546 

940 

06x 

6|t17 

*,670 

£.143 

1,^39 

3159 

Sia ' 

72*523 

i 3,*90 
6 ^ 94 ^ i 

1.997 

*i 77 a 

^r 575 

M 76 

iisea 

f|076 

Bal ; 

S* 04 ^ 
i. 47 p> 
1,1 !}6 
5.^04 
*433 

lpl 74 1 
567 

4 773 

i,[^o 

978 

941 

93,788 

ic,orj 

9 ia 39 

■,874 

»< 5*3 

1.104 

a.tjs 

3.04a 

1 . 4 ^ 
1,198 
iiD^S 
- 794 

8^|{i 

i 1,657 

1,811 
i ,“34 
8145 
a,035 
1,434 

I.SIIj 

3.037 
1 4 ^i 

1,003 
' 4 itit 

i Sjs 

^ Mt 

f 675 

i z^.13 

* 9^144 

r M4 

3 lit?!' 

!? a.9* 

81460 

D 9 r 4 ^ 

Gur^on PH 

Butaiutshattf P-P prt 

Meftrnt PH ^p 

t^iitflLkbB .H ppp P.P +«* 1 

^arj^OQ iw FH -no 

M^C^Vt Prt H. *** 

BalundibAhj hp ^11 

Ba&lu -M PP. PH — * 

Hotiak HI -rt 

Guf^aoo .,# Ill IH 

Kt^rtii p.p lii .i,# 

BiQiiRadabaht Pi. ipi hp < 

Ciia.nin 4 ppp pp 4 rtP ^ i 

Rotitak p,v PPI HP 

Giifjiton *rt -■■* --. 

Kanul^ 

Total iiiimLgraiit$ 

Jata ipf PH «■■ ^ 

Piritttlit ip, IIP 

yp'dirf PH P.I *»* 

R-Ohtlllk r.p p,. ■'tt 

tlprtbalb HI III OH 

13 i;|bi ..I iip •*• 

K^tW IH PPP -rt 1 

R^^jpuLS HI IPI Phi ■««« * 

Umballa p.. ,** 

Safuraiipbr 

MnzafftrniigiiT .,« ,,,, III ' 

Robtak ,pH PII 

P^tiixla ,,. IH 

KLiBar 1,1. — -iP 

find Hi IIP 

CElAIVlIUK ,,.| 1,1. ..p PII 

UrabaijA -- -» *41 ' 

Patiats 

?1 PH IPI rti 

Rabtak .„, pif 

Bf^iLFTllina p„ 1,1 

PaiiiiU 

RphUk HI .H 

pP4 M, IIP 

UiDbalEa IH pu li- 

ytlid #.,. PIH. |.,- 

54 &1 Ifl IPV 11,1 IPI rtP 

ITtnbwjlji ^ 

Banuf |., ^,p ... 

Faii^a 

Cbubru 

GEnbaEla -4 in 1- 

Pdridtd +p. ,p, 1^ 

Ijenbal^^ 

Total inwni^^wmta i«.p 

Jntt i-i -PI P-P 

PetiaLi ..p .Pi 

Karjul 

LncdbLaiiA ... „i 

ttcahtArsdr hp 

Kiihia ^ 

Rajifiobi p»p 

Patiiiia f.i .1, 

1 KaroisJ i,., im. ,,, 

Sahannptir ih .... 

Cbomnrs pi. .h +„ 

Pfttiaja .„ 

... i.| 11^. 

Kxuaal ... 

Biiliniani 

P^^iaU 

Karoal ppi 

Gufftn — .IP H 4 

F^mlt 

Kaogn— 

Total Vmmi^rvDts 

1 Brabmana p.p 

^ H<JiliEarpaE ..p .i* 

HoaibiAipair— 

1 Totai immig^ls 

1, *Pi *** rtP 

E Jalliiadur ,1. 

Xv^Mrthats p.p 

1 CuTdalpur 

ji Raj^dtl ,p» 

IIP „* 

5 JalluHiiur ipp iPH 

3 Gurdaipur 

BfsbLOiRi ppi ^p. ^ 

jj a Hill 4,1 PI 

Jtintuidir i.i 

^ Cbainar^ p^ , 

1 lq,llim 4 iir i„ i„ ^ 

3 luZl^rtL tmi IPP PI 

Jollimdiir— 

^ TotnJ louxiigruitf *. 

6:9 

544 

. \ 

4 

86t 

865 

336 

59a 

5,656 < 

634 

64] 

‘''®r' 

®97 

6aa 

53 ^ 

6adr 

«66 

731 

50a 

708 

384 

373 

4S93 

936 

m 

43a 

460 

6^ 

459 

iiX 

■liO** 

■issrt 

7«9 

511 
343 

3(345 

49s 

319 
^04 ' 
39*? 
2SS 

2(003 

ijSt3 

37t 

1 3.13* 

et6 

489 

54*89® 

5(1350 

7,461 

4S6 

6*3 

400 

246 

3.138 

S57 

567 

350 

iji52 

403 

% 75 fi 

934 

_^435 
. 1,776 

3 m 

22,868 
I 8.07t 

trlSfi 

aarfl74 

ipS04 

380 

3 51 

‘ *i954 

7i( 

^ 59: 

■ « ^ 

■ ■iSas 

■ 44: 

4 Gi; 

p t,80S 

■ 1 $ 7 ^ 

■ 1 i'0i 

■ 1 3738 

1099 

990 

941 

sn 

511 

53S 

641 

54*® 

li»72 

liMT 

725 

Sv?40 

а. a65 
2.1*4 

*1431 ^ 

4:75^ 

1^1 aS 

aiif7 

1^533 

1.074 

1,^03 

ia,o.|8 

iJ95 

*.t4g 

Ir>2| 

66 ^ 

7,att 

1^782 

I'SS* 

IpODi 

Ml 

6,113 

1.398 

■IS 

773 

617 * 

353® 

1,«0 

4,638 

1.073 

3.359 

SMS , 
6S8 . 

1 75.9SO 

lIMog 

5,oat 

1,53* 

1.0i0 

609 

jja 

8j9aa 

a,a9L; 

! 8,3S»' 

a,as> 

6 an 

3.065 

,,118 

*,184 

4rW?_ 

1.BP3 

891; 

3.5*4 „ 

1 843. 

*4.(68 

347S 

1-753 

S5.9G( 

I 13.780 

^ 9,389 

. ,,ai8 

^ d p 5®® 

б, 785 

p 3,aa8 

1 MM 

1 , 996 

4.J54 

f t.796 

F 975 

, 3.M9 
f 1,139 

4 91J 

1 78^ 


88 
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Immigration. 


[ Puivi^^ 


Subsidiary Table U-B, — fntmgraiion hy Casio —oontd. 


DiHbtlci^CftiK with Dlstrictldr StAl» hum 
which imniiput. 


FamiJ^. 1 

DiiiHict—CiMc with DUincli or S^tei from 
which 

Malnih j 

PemnlBa. 

JaIa *** 

Hcstiiirpur »- ■>«. >-< 

Kit^MrikfU^ HF fe*p 

FcTOiepof -F* 

LudblAcn --n 

*i« t-FP FfF 1 

Kolhivpar 

PPP *■ MP 

HwhiArpar 

Kii^vriAiita --i *,* 

BnbmAi^a M MP twf 

HoaluaTpur «-• iii 

14 1 

AtbIiIS *m kip p+p —» 

Hnafaiajpur --* pip »•» ! 

KaptirihMia .*« ...1 p-i 

Liubiiftiia ^p« 

Khutilft ..1 

Hnfthiarptif ♦*# 

LodhiAiMi •-■ >«fe 

Kapvrtft^a .. -* 

LtnUilajii — 

TfiUl iniznifTmts 
jmhr — p*p «t 

Putiala PPF 

FefoxflpOfA PH p— *-* 

^oAha ..I 

Matcrk^lia --■ -*• 

1 Tintinl 111. ■,■■ ipi PIP 

JnllundaT ifi 

ChunHTB »** 

Patiala -- 

JulllltltlUT 4 ;|| Pll PFP 

QrahtnaitS ■— 

Patiala .H 

Fcrexeporc— 

ToUJ Immjsraj&ta 

]ati 

Patiala p- 

LpudhUn^ --- *» 

Mikanrt mm. ^ 

Fatidkai 

KifHr 

iVa^Ad »,m r-n — ' 

ttilJuudur .IP 

Lahore 

Afnrit»r *i- 

Cham^tj^.,, 

Sikafut 4-+ iM 

Paiiala ■— +ki 

Hiaur .n > '■ 

Ladfauiu —p H-P 

Haablorpni hppc 

Rik.].pata m,% p.p pip p-p 

Hisaor m +■■ p+i 

ftinmr thi i+p •** 

Mi}nt£f>ii 3 Cij —P IIP »■ 

XpiO^rv Ml -^p -H. 

BaAawat^Mr ,+, ..* 

Chuhr^* P.k iM pp M* 

Patiala m 

fiaricikiTt .. -.1 

Ludhiau 

l^ahDfB ^i 4 «i.i 114 

HIhsu 4. ,» 

^■iAd 

Kiunhara ipp 

PUtanfT p-4 -.. 

HisBELT p44 ppp pm 

AraSini up im pip *** 

^ahonr PIP PIP 

JuUtandilr ph 

BrahtfiAAt 

PikaHrr ... 

patiaU 

Tarkh&ny ptp ip* 

Phtiala 141 144 

Baislai iKi ppp ppi PI+ 

Patiala -Kppi tip .pa 

Lnhoic— 

Totil iminigrtnii 

Jata p‘'P “P' “* *PH 

Airaittaf -p Ml 

GDiranifiklB «P 4 

Slalkot -M PPI 4,, 

Fi!n»ic|K>re «- 

Monl^GdMtjr *•* fp 4 > -pp 

Gordajiptir AM pp* .4 

Afflina PiA *•* *•* IP 

Amritiif -*p tP4 pp 

PIP p- 

Fetottpore *« ipi 

O^tjTSjiwala iM .M 

Rajp-ats ipp ppF F"p pp 

Sialkcrt pp 

* FefDU|Piir PM PPI 

Ml* 

1.977 

70 J 

551 1 

3J» 

1 . 53 ® 

a. 3 SS 

334 

a,071 

m 

33a 

i,S7S 

JSS 

608 

i ,«5 . 
laS . 

315 

aijK 

3 -?o 3 

375 

US 

735 

393 

3 fi 3 

i. 7®4 . 

659 

•08.792 
»,S 37 1 

3.730 

a.348 

4 .*<S 

2,071 

a.i8B 

I. 4 'I 

BIS 

i 779 

8,833 

3 , 23 a 

•■•47 

1,031 

7 i 3 

9 i 4 S 9 
t 901 
*r& 7 l 
f.l^ 

1 osi 
5 ®S 

fi.a 3 S 

1,108 

1,151 

703 

36 a 

4 .^ 

14^ 

iia^S 

993 

98J 

3,61 Q 

1.075 

4 -^ 

*^ 79 * 

4 i| 

a,68S 

ss: 

. ia,S 77 

‘ 

■ 1 9 ^ 

r I1O7; 

. 671 

. < 5 , 37 ® 

p iil€; 

1 

. 63^ 

t St: 

* 5.777 

. iit 4 ; 

< 3.055 „ 
7 JS 8 
>.305 

1-^3 

1.067 

S.®B* 

4.4^ 

4 . 9 * 5 ^ 

9^4 

1 . 123 ^ 

$|0S7 lA 
3.378 

Ill&l 

lr ^7 

”31 

4 . 55^1 

94a 

S61 

iSiifMT ' 
*i 75 > 
Oi^^Ji 
1,416 
ii 5 i 5 
847 

<S.!)S 4 

3 ™ 

7O1 

3,857 

1.937 

« 7 .?^ 
35 . 1*7 
, 10,313 

6.785 

5.388 

4,067 
2,>14 

a,708 
884 
608 

558 

4467 

3-563 

1,040 

, 939 

669 

573 

7,558 

I, 9®3 

984 

ifli 7 

863 

483 

7,408 

1.497 

1 , 4^1 

1,070 

7 fe 

700 

040 

548s 

4.004 
1 . 3*4 
3 ,®S 
1.003 
i 75 S 

3 l^n_ 

1 SS4 

1 778 

xm, 

» 6tS 

», 4 £F 7 

i 934 

P 100,713 

17W 

• 7.824 

> 2,447 

i , 0,161 

i 1,695 

1 1,450 

1 ;6i 

S,!S 3 „ 

1 . 

I 1 , 63 ! 

» 9 SJ 

» 49 * 

T ®5 

■ 6^0 

Anurtsicr 

EC-batni m ... •** 

AmriUv *« *,* «* 

Oajraawalm *** | 

Bfohdianji mp ..■ n* ^ 

Amfrliac ... *- 

Tarkhans «»* p*p 

AcnHmr ,-i 

SidM . 

GujraiTWBis „* »** 

Totid iiTimJ^nsti 

Jatl ... ... MA 

GurdAspor 

iiShi^rc p-K* 1+4 PAP 

S-i-illiot .,f* IIP PIP 

fCapartAala hM am *.a 

btluAihr *p* M. 

IjfHiiiarpiir 

FanM«par ^ ,,»i 

ChHh'fas PHI ipi pp* —i 

Gurdupvr mp *.o 

Lahuf n .i^ pip ... 

^,4 ..1 1 

-i-Fp K.p -^ip AH. r 

GnrdAipur ^ ppi 

SlaTkot ..A 1 

tCapuriAala ^p 

Laboc'c APA ..4 *4p 

RAJPlltt ,.l M* 

Gnrii»piir ..A .. MP 

Slalkal 

EChatrt^ -M APP AKA l-P 

Gufd^put .Ai 

LatvpTi ... -PP III 

Bnhmiifis ..a ai. 

Gnrdupur ,,9 *pf .h 

] ben WITS -HI 

Goidupnf iM pk* PPk 

Labnrc ..^ «hi ph 

Tarkhan 1 ,^4 app 

Gorduptir p-p pai 

G pur 

TotiU iflimlgmiiti 

J*ia ^ IPP ,p*i ». 

ATnntsiT AAi ... 

^Alkct aia ha *P* 

HoshiaqiLir .k. a.a aia 

Balputs ... ..* 

Skilkot 

tCiLtbmir 

AmiMtur ,« .p* p,4 

Kan^ ^pp .H 

HoahlarptiT a.^ .*. 

Brahraana 

Xatktmi* a 44 

Aimilaar 

SiaJkat— 

TataJ ImmignaAts 

J[ata .|« +IP Aip A 

Gujianwila «, p. *** 

Gnjra.1 ,,k* +IP pp# 

Kashmir ,+* p,a 

OoidaipDr 

Rajptttf i,** p«p 

j^cihwixr iPA lAP ..1 

Gllrd^ipiif 

BrahmaRH ,pa .-.. am 

..* IP, 

! Gnrda^pur im ,«, p^p 

Giyiwwalit — 

J'Sla Afp IPP ..A 

Gujrat 

Slalktil PP4 

IjahoTB AIA ..p 

S^hlhplfc' AIP ,_p p,p 

■Muaal] is .p* *aa pi* ... 

G14|i( a. 1 i,p IPI 

Shahpur ..* ip 4 ipi 

1 Ctanhrai „ 

SuillCDt PIP ipA Ml 

Lalmre •+• hp ... 

AfStna PPI 

t Silalkoi .pi PAP 

i 1 Cn|rat up *.* 4.,. 

^ Gnjrmt — 

Total Imml^juita 

Jatl IH ha ipp ^ 

g Onjianwiiii -» *44 

f /fftiltHir .AI +« 

r Jhrlani ipi pap #.i 

1 Mtiltan — 

Total [mmJeniita .p 

1 Ttajpnia PI* IP, pH PI, 

k J]j|aji|^ P.K Hp, Ml 

fUA 

sm* 

Wi 

Soa 

fiipiod 

M73 ^ 

1i9i5 

ifi39 

1,301? 

«J3 

iiir9 

811 

93® 

944 

74S 

3®5 

3<fiSl5 

641 

3o055 

04^5 

519 

*4559 ^ 

. 587 
*■383 

7% 

000 

Mil ^ 

^as 

35^* 

MS7 

613 

488 

504 

5DB 

491 

3SS 

S77 

1 4i*4a 

iiO^O 

035 

■,646 

' 74S 

236 

I, 377 

674 

[Si 

SOi^ 

II. 101 

4>i8a 

3.609 

i-JQS 

M16 
I*:’ , 

3,WI 

SOJ 

M37 

77* 

7*3 

a,WS 

i.eS3 

' i 6?* 

, i8,S7S 

1 4-9H 
i,oS( 

trll* 
I t.ao^ 

S7.6fc 

6413 , 
•■(6! 

007 

9» 

Oio 

^007 

■5831 

l|2^l 

50® 

83.545 

»,T« 

7.66# 

4,361 

3pO]0 

*ii>4 

t^u 

&ia 

XS99 

3i9M 

i.rs* 

T4J30 

4i99? 

^fm 

*.045 

^779 

3.19® 

t^aa4 

3i*M 

7^0 

738 

I.50J 

3 .® 3 l 

r.4i4 

90s 

S.iaa 

t.«98 

114 

g9J*7 

8^ 

5.og 

i.ees 

SKf9 

5.003 

1.905 

I,*71 
fliO 
770 
78O 

4-33S 

]|34? 

*6070 

1*0 

60.963 

10)4^ 

1 3-M 

3.17® 

4,601 

1 *4*0 

, 'lOSS 

3.655 

1^*9 

*73 

<<■1 

! S3.BM 

t4,h4fl 

SA4^ 

M8i 

(rOaS 

i.ftaB 

tiOS® 

ets 

=973 

1 tijto 

1 826 

^iSSi „ 

) 1.063 

> 549 

i *6,66# 

1943 

> 430 

' ‘47 

‘ 44 

1 36,Mi 

4.805 

1 l.«9 
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SUBSioiARV Table WB.-^lmmigraiion by Cu^r/tf.^condd 


tHstiici—CutD with □Uirlctl Of St^ltjrt frani 
which unmijiuot. 


1 FcisaLES- 

DlilHfrt^Cu&tu with Dlitftcti Of Statci horn 
which inmkgnuit. 


FemalHi* 

Sak^maJ^r ... -« 

Mqmt^jciiwT 

•« *>.* 

|Utf Mm *** i*. 

Jhunf »i* *"■ 

4-i4i 1*1 

Aroru rwh «.+ 

Ihun^ *« ■■■ mmt 

MiinwiH— 

Total LmnLlgranti 

Jttta fc*i -*t 

StiQ-hpur pfi 

Jn 4 n^ *** ^ip i-hi 

HaADQ V** p«4- api 

llMfiVEKrti— 

Total umtu^ninta *.■ 

J^kla •■¥ p-^ *« 

Muitoji ppp »■ *pi 

Don Gkad Khun *«■ «*■ 

Den Ismftil Khzn v-p ppp 

Baknaifittr li- pp> ppp 

Dlloches p-pp ■pp-p -** 

Deru Ghain Khai? p-i p^ 

840 

800 

£96 

4.?39 

. ^ 
4 .S 17 

l,7» 

ifjaj 

36 Q 3 

! 1,070 

S^£l 

33W 

4 .B 58 

I.f4i 

1.1 

1 ^ 

1.641 

Gd^ 1 

614 

49f 

347* 

751 

, sss 

967 

■r^as 

449 

4*1)1 

ill 

\6i3i»S 

:s.4B& 

*|(4S 

fi73 

545 

4&I 

9.576 

*-419 

J3em Ghittf Khiui— 

Total iunmlKracti . 4 * 

' Jdta ppp ..p 

Dera Tsmiul KMa 

MnaaSsj^lt p ,4 

Batavaipur 

Baimu™ 

Total Iffiinlji^aata 

Palhima ,,, 

Aighankitnn 4 ^ „p ^ < 

Kqbul Id* ... ^ 

VE|ThiltAFl IP. i.* 

Dom liniiu Khm— 

Total Immignuai 

Patbart^ 4dl p*k mm-m mmrn 

Afgtiaiiist.'LD K,p ... 

FChctos^an 

Kabd 4kk -pp 4 -k 

JatS t.Hl rl-P ^ 

Sjtdou 4 ,td Id* PH 

3»>3Sfi 

S.787 

1441 

t.M6 

956 

1B1793 

0.436 

a, 7 » 

1.599 

t,l 4 S 

393<6 

•ftogo 

15 . 11 ? 

A**? 

i. 9«7 

4.676 

9 W 

35,7x7 

3616 

666 

5O1 

5 ^ 

3.387 

ti 44 a 

843 

764 

lyiajC 

«=.<«4 

9.3^ 

1 , 9)6 

9ga 

M®? 

MSS 


NoTE^— A ttatA Is i^VTEL wbfiB t|K ntimhet al imTsJgmitj b?1qi3giekg tA it qE^ocda 5,i?DCi ttnuld^ ud tbe figiam Idf m Diatiirt State 
«,re vnt/ ^iitEn whan tlie number d InsmlgTinti fioin \% expired* louls. 

90 


1 


« 


f 
















n. 


Immigrat \9tt, 


[ Puoijab, iQoi 


Subsidiary Table II-C .—immigralhn ( tHtrS ’ Provincial ) by sex . 


Dwtrkt at Slate, 

Tata.1 

ScrstTtlgruiifi 

PerKomra 

cl 

td tocil 

(Ootrn In PucijHb Cir KErrth-Wnt | 
PitiEitler ProviEHTe)^ 

IHssar 


Mmm 

rnrm 

85i59> 

53.106 

62'0 

tokaru 

■ i # 


mm 4 

ijgee 

1*178 

599 

Rolitak 

■• + * 



S8,)&7 

64*915 

T3’6 

Dujaxa 

a ** 



5 p »5 

4-649 

78'3 

Gurgaon 

... 

... 

i 9 . 

44 i 4Q) 

30,870 

69‘4 

Petaudi 




(>,OOJ 

4,250 

70'73 

Delhi 




80,673 

53*940 

65*6 

K^rnal 


■ . . 

■ ■ T 

<07,855 

69,670 

64'6 

UinbalU. 

m m * 



97-767 

60,366 

61 8 

Kalsta 

¥11 

pfi 


1 g, [ 76 

12^531 

674 

Nakart 

mmm 



17*373 

6,976 

40*1 

SimU and Stw/a Siaf^s 



30,^63 

11,135 

369 

Kangra 

m-m t 



4 s,tBg 

43-150 

S4'9 

Manti t and Hakei 

at Mm 

-it 

. 99 

9-493 

4-222 

44'5 

Hosblarpur 

... 


9 9 * 

77,020 

55*493 

7 "8 

Jdturidiir 




10^X28 

76,253 

69-4 

/CafuriAala 

9 



65,53 s 

40-543 ' 

61-5 

LudhJaDa 

T9 9 


PT9 

109,872 

73-893 

67'3 s 

Maier 

... 


rm m 

iS,gi2 

13,5a' 

73'0 

Femzepore 

1 li 9 



160,274 

95,896 

53'* 

Farid M 

... 



38,096 

*1,719 

57'o 

( 

‘ Patiala 


9 1 I- 

187,312 

122,601 

65-6 

PAuikian Stairs < 

NaAAa 



7 <-900 

^ 47,130 

®5’5S 

i 

.Jind 



, 67,270 

46,861 

697 

Montgom 

*** 



49,‘wi 

22,313 

45*5 

Lahore 

*■* 



*93*363 

93,708 

1 48*5 

Amritsar 




140,267 

85,009 

, 6o-6 

Cordaspu 

■§■ m m 



77-9®* 

49.444 

634 

CAamia 

*-■* 


99 « 

3-323 

1,462 

45‘4 

Sialkat 

... 



64,046 

43.3*5 

6;'6 

GujnLDwala 

*.. 

*■ ». 


100,992 

54-556 

52-0 

Gujrat 




35-3*4 

20,086 

56'9 

Shabptir 




4'-930 

21,406 

51*1 

Jhelnm 




28,631 

16,151 

564 

Rawalpindi 

... 

... 1 


59,053 

21,168 

35'85 

Mianwali 


■ «p 


18,528 

8,033 

42'4 

Cheaab Colony 

... 


9T- 

533.187 

224-913 

42‘3 

Jhaag 




16,927 

7,8*9 

46-25 

Multan 




1 Sii437 

32,531 

3995 

Bahawaifiur , 




40,754 

15-992 

39'a 

Muzaffargarh 


«PP 

999 

35*493 ' 

15**43 

4**9 

Dcrn Gbazl Khan 

... 



20,491 

7-834 

38*3 

Hazara 

-^I» 



9*782 

3-502 

35*8 

Peshawar 




39-383 

[0,666 

37*15 

Malakand. Dirp Swat and Chitral 

... 


5*194 

73 

1*4 

Rabat 

#.. 



, 3I.S34 

1 3.935 

iS'3 

Kurmitt 

m 



2,326 

347 I 

14*9 

Bannu 




i5-7'»> 

3,116 

19*S5 

Dcia Ismail Khan 


Pi# 

*€ m - 

(6,783 

4**17 

*5'' 
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SUHStOlARY Ta&LE Ill-A ,—emigratiCtt per lo,ooo of ths populaiisn. 


NKtoral Diriit^nii or Stile 

{fll bkrth). 

EiduBiitirn III 1 

FRaCIECTAaR Or TO roPU» 

LATIOH DDVK Ilf MaTUUL 

lEDN^ District cn Statks 

Nitufil Pifl- 
linp. Diitrlct ^ 

Slatts wlhert bsjm* 

DUtricti 

dr Suteii 

of Ujea^ 
Proyioc^^ 

"l 

OtfaHT 
FrDT^ooea 
in Tndii^ 



Pem^ldii 

1 


3 

4 

5 


? 

Total both Prorinces 

Total British Territory iactuding 
Korth-West Frontier Province 

Native States 

Indo-Gangetic Plaio^ West ... 

Hjssar 

Zokaru 

Rghtak ,,, 

Dujana 

Gttrgaoo 

Patttudi 

Delhi 

Karnal •>. 

Julluticiur ... 

Kapurthala ... ... 

Ludhiana ... ... ... 

Msier Kotla ... 

FcTDacpore ... 

Earidicf 

C Patiala ... 

PAuliian Si a tes i Na^Aa 
i7i»d ... 

Lahore ... 

Amritsar ... 

Gujranwaia ... ... ... 

Himalayan Area. 

A/ahait ... ... 

Simla and Simla StaUi ... 

Kangm ... ... 

Afandi andSitiei ... , 

CAamia ... 

Suh'Himalayan 

Utnbnlk 

Ka/sia ... 

Heahiarpur .„ 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkoi .44 ,.p ... 

Gujrat 

Jhelum 

Kawalpipdt, exclodrog Attock 

Hazara, including Altoch 

North-West Dry Area ... ... | 

Montgomery.. ... ' 

Shahpar ... 

JhazLg ... ... 

Multan 

liaAaaaipuf ... 

Muiaflargwh... ... ... 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... 

Peshawar ... 

Kohat ..4 ... 

Kurraoi .4, ... 

Baann (old) ... ... 

Dera ttmul Khan (old) ... ... 

9i83S-i 

9*6SI’3 

8.8807 

9,391-8 

S.49a*5 

5.974*3 

8.308*3 

fi.gSS'S 

8,4187 

7.843*3 

8.333*5 

8,891'I 

8j]5a-a 

8,176'5 

8.097'3 
7.304*3 
8.48 5‘S 
7,499'5 

8*3087 

7.4 (0*6 

7*355-7 

8,589-7 

8,084-9 

8,7237 

9.6347 

; 9.5 s 9’4 

9.30S4 
9.354*5 
9.54 5" 5 
9.311*3 

8*775’ 

8,3398 

7,780-3 

S.338'4 

8,337-9 

7.8«3'3 

8,4697 

8,889*8 

9,374*3 

9,669-5 

9,827-3 

8,163-4 

8,334'S 

9,1 (3-3 
9.4+6'3 

9.503*5 

9.357*4 

9.597*6 

9 j 7J97 

9.53“*® 

9.809*7 

9*590*5 
9,591*8 

i 

<i> 1 I- 

IQO'I 

1,048-1 

4397 

1,3*1-! 

3,664*8 

1.517*3 

3,040-6 

82g'S 

3,138*1 

, 97S7 

9*2*3 
1*7876 
i,aro'3 
1853- 
a.Sga'd | 
1.45 7*6 
3,488-9 
1.598*4 1 
2.435* ! 

2*557* 
1.3097 
1,815*5 
1,330-9 

316*8 

329*4 

639- 
593 4 
445* T 

730*9 

1*075*1 

1*576-3 

3.2«7-5 
1,624-9 
1.513-6 

1.944*1 
1.346-8 
1.209-3 
6393 
173*6 

137*7 

1*831'3 

(.1377 

£80-8 

1 505-3 

417'S 

440’S 

377*8 

195-6 

444*5 

189-U 

400-9 

3S6-1 

164-9 

1586 

71-2 

i68'5 

iS6'4 

361 

174*4 

36 

75'*5 

i9'6 

697-7 

(86-6 

63-3 

(3*3 

49*7 

3’3 
56*9 
115 
92*9 
154*4 
77*3 
too'6 
996 , 
46-4 

48*5 

41-3 

63*6 

53-1 

8-8 

578 

149-9 

183*9 

2*3 ! 
3O7 

159*5 

243-6 

'83*5 

100-9 

86-5 

1379 

35*1 

54 

37'B 

7* 

1 48*4 

789 
3-1 
34-6 
84-7 
34*7 
'S 

se 

33-1 

1-6 

3'S 

]I‘2 

' 6-1 

15-1 

1 40*3 

169 
' 30*4 

15- 8 
21-6 
ig'7 
11*1 
i 8'5 
tS-3 
ig. 

37- 

15*1 

as- 

)6<9 

25*8 

26-3 

131 ! 

ig'2 

12- S 

3*7 

3'T 

69 

6*5 

4*5 

7*9 

13- 3 

17-6 

33-3 , 

16- 6 
i6'7 

3i'g 

153 

13*1 

7*3 

3'i 

»7 

S-9 

5*5 

5* 

4*4 

4* 

3-S 

47 

1*9 

4*( 

*•. 1 

'9 1 

1*6 

4*3 

3* 

6'1 

15*5 

61 

9’3 

5*3 

5* 

6*3 

39 

8'S 

6-3 

1 S'l 

1*7 

6'9 
(0 3 

6* 

7*7 

8‘3 

8*5 

P 

64 

i'7 

1*4 

3-8 

3*4 

3-1 

4‘3 

6-4 

7*4 

7*1 

8- 

7‘S 

] I'2 
8-3 
81 
4*7 

3 1 

1* 

9*9 

6*4 

5* 

3*2 

3-8 

3‘fi 

3*4 

2'1 

3*3 

1-3 

S ’5 

3*5 

*7 

t'9 

7 * 

3*1 

9* 

34*8 

10*8 

31'3 

10-5 

16-6 

to‘4 

71 

9*7 

13* 

io’9 

18*3 

8-3 

14- 8 

to-g 
18'1 

15- i 
6*6 
9*7 

6-4 

3- 

3-3 

41 

31 

3-4 

3*6 

S'9 

10-3 

x 

9*3 

lo'7 

7*1 

5* 

3 6 

1* 

'7 

3-8 

5*3 

3'9 

3*3 

3'3 

t*8 

1-6 

•7 

1*4 

■7 

1*5 

1*6 


9% 










































II. 


£)Higraiion. 


Punjab, 1901 


, , Subsidiary Table lU-B.Sfimittggmigrants /rom,th^ Dhtricts and States of the Punjab and 
t N<trih-West FrentUr Province h other Provinces and States in India* 


PROVINCES OR STATES WHERE ENUMERATED. 


Dislnd fir mbM Ibrir. 

T( 

jTAi. xmaBAnin. 

KiaiiKlI. 

NDiiiK-WurrikH 

PMiQVlKCH AltE} 

OUDII. 

Bkic^L. 

E’mou, 

MjU«. 


MaJca. 

^ FcdiiIh. 
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Chapteh 


SussiOlARV Table III-B.— emigrants /ram the Districts and States of the Pnnjat and ^ 
North’West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States tn India. 
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SuBSiDi ARY Table Ill-B,— ewi^rartts fr9m the Districts and States of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States in India. 
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CtiArtER 


Subsidiary Table IH-C .—Skfrming ihe &/ immigration over Emi¬ 

gration in plus and vico versd in minus for the Punjab and Norlh-Wost 
Frontier Provinces, 
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379 



Em - 

»■! m 

31,501 

19,394 

a, <07 




1 ■ * 

— 20,699 

— 18,971 

— 1,723 

BllDthiEtan 

■ ■'k' 

Itn* 

¥ 

3445 

3,137 

1,308 



Em. 

» V V 

32,oB I 

17,883 

4,198 



Diff. 

1 k li 

— 13,636 

“ 15,746 

— 2,890 

Bombay and Sindh 

* P P 

Im^ 

ifkii 

iii9S9 

7.5*6 

4,433 



Em^ 

m ■■w 

43.6 i >8 

39.599 

1 14,089 



Did. 

«-»■ 

— 31>729 

— 33,073 

— 9,656 

RaJuuLaJia (mduding Ajmere- 

Im. 

II kk 

269,515 

119,358 

150.137 

Menvara)* 


Keil. 

■ k-i 

*1,054 

3'i379 

49*773 



DilT. 

kkk 

+ 188,461 

+ 88,079 

+ 100,382 

Central India. Agtrocy 

mm. m 

Im. 

k.k 

3,693 

2,080 

i,6iz 



Em. 

ki 1 

a'np03o 

*3461 

6,569 



DUf. 


“ 16,338 

— 11,381 

— 4,957 

Gaekwar^s Damloions 

Am M 

Im. 


10s 

78 

37 



Em. 

kk« 

818 

60S 

. 2tO 



Dtl!. 


— 713 

1 — 530 

- 183 

Central Provinces 

4il« 

tm. 

kk» 

1,356 

720 

636 



Em, 

kkk 

6,at5 

4463 1 

3,153 



DiB. 

PB P 

— 4,859 

— 3,343 

— 1.516 

Nizam'^ DomiDions 

•■At 

Im. 

« 

.1-1 

849 

520 

339 



Em. 

f kl 

3489 

1*803 

626 



DifT, 

i«4 

— 1,580 

— 1,283 

— 297 

Berar 

It-l'P , 

Im. 

« p« 

33 

16 

■9 



Em, 

1 B •' 

®7i 

667 

204 



DiB. 

k d P 

— 836 

— 651 

- 185 

Madras »«• 

1 P P 

Im. 

kpk 

937 

691 

24G 



Em. 

**k 

1,044 

820 

324 



DLI!, 

B'^k* 

^ 107 

— 139 

+ 22 

hlysore (including Coorg^) 


im. 

kB B 

306 

174 

32 

(For Coofg only) 

4 pp 

Em. 

■IBB 

34 

20 

4 



OUT. 

B 1 P 

183 

+ 154 

+ 28 

Other Parts of India 

i •«■■ 

Im. 

Pm 

BBk 

11,94® 

8,603 

3,145 



Dift, 

#■1 * 

1 « k 

4*k 

+ ■ 1.948 

+ 8,803 

ftk* 

4- 3.'45 

Total 

■--i - 1 

Tm. 

-iPk 

637,990 

30^379 

326,611 



Em. 

■ 1 1 

43746* 

243.871 

193.391 



Diff. 

kl# 

4* 190,728 

+ 37*508 

*- 

+ 133,220 


* Has EffiiETitlcni m Tot alaoCi thi^ lof Ultere nnc bota t^oiived. 

















II. 


Variation in Migration, 


[ Punjab, iijoi. 


SuBSEDtARV Table Vl-k — Varidtim in migration since iSgi, 


NatiiTBl Diitiictt Staid Of Ckljfp 


PEaffENrjt-eH or Distuct^ 
HOIK- 


OF inClvaiB 
{IB DECKBAJfE AMOKO, 


■ PI 

+ P ri 

P» ^ 

•I P P 


P P P 

P 4 P 


P P P 

mmm 


1 «« 

pb 4 


Total for both Provinces ... 
British Territorjr. including North 
Frontier Province. 

„ . ^ f (i) British Territory 

Punjab Native SUtte 

North-West Frontier Province 
Indo-Gangctit Plain West 
Hissar 
Lofii^ru 
Rabtak 
iJujanii 
Gurgaon 
Patdudi 
DfAhi 
Kamal 
juHanduT 
Kapurthaia 
Ludhiana 

Afaler K&tl^ 

Feroz^-pore 

Parid^tti - 

C Paimla 

P^uliien Stafcr ■{ Nabha 
\jind 

Lahore 

Amritsat *** 

GiijrativvaU* 

Pimalayan 

Nakan *a- 

Sitala flffs/ Simla f/ill Slates 
Kangra *+* 

fifandi and Suk^i 
CAamta ,** 

Sub-Himalayan 
Anibata 
Kalsiia 

Hoshiarput ... 

Gurda^pur 
Slalkot 
Gujrat 
Jhclum 

Rawalpindi 
tia2-3ra 

North-VVest Dry Area 
Mont^omery^ 

Shahpur 
Jhaiig^ 

Multad i.k 
Bahatealfur 
Mii2alTargarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan (old) 
Fesbawar 
Kohat 
Kutram 
Banna (old) 

Dora Ismail Kban (old)... 
Cities 

Delhi 
Lahore 
Amritsar 


-WftSt 


9.. 
V v» 


V** 

I. * 

. ¥ ¥ 

l¥ + 

... 


. I . 

m** 
. ^ 1 

iVV 
¥- + 


mmt 

. I . 

+ -* 
4** 
.. * 


• wn 

... 


«.4' 

... 

... 


.. ¥ 

... 

I ¥ ¥ 


1901- 

iSgi. 

DlUrict- 

Bom* 

Tciiia 

Pcp pull lion. 

0 

■■ , 1 

4 1 

i 

97* 

94-6 

95*3 

947 

4 6-8 

4 7'4 ' 

4 6-9 
4 7'6 

95' 

88-2 

92-6 

09 2 

8i'5 
69'3 
83*8 

p7 

82*] 

li !i- P 

S2‘2 

PI* 

1 

81* 

6i‘4 

83-1 

71*5 

Si-5 

mmw 

4 38 

1 p p 

45*6 

4 l'4 

— 14*8 

4 7’S 

- r« 

1 4(a'a 

4 6'g 
4 3-3 
4i4'4 

1 +5*8 

4 '7 

-S4'3 
4 6-S 
- 8-6 
411*5 


-... 

... 


. .# 

. i ¥ 

¥¥. 
• m* 




|.. 


.« ■> 

. .. 


.■¥. 

¥ .'¥' 


¥¥« 

¥ ¥ 1 

I . . 

*■»* 

ll.l 

... 

¥¥. 


b3‘9 
77'5 

83-7 

87*3 
78-6 
83*3 

750 

7&-4 
67*6 
36-9 

72-3 

J 3.6 
8i-6 

85*3 
79* 

84*5 

907 
93*8 

93‘3 
947 
93*8 

839 

694 

QS- 

89'9 

gro 

93'9 

94-3 

gfffi 

gfi>3 

87-4 

89-4 

9'-5 

53-e 

86*6 

8S9 

90*4 

93*8 

86-4 

78-4 

747 
9'*3 
886 


71'6 
53'$ 

73*6 


63*4 

7®' 

84-3 

86-3 

79' 
833 
78-8 
77'I 
70*9 
84'6 
73'S 
717 

79*3 
867 

89 - 8 

95'4^ 

877 

90 - 7 

94*3 

95*5 

94-6 

93'8 

86*5 

70*4 

93 * 1 : 

899 
92'S 
94'7 
93'5 
90-7 

94*4 

93-8 

90*3 
93-5 
96 't 
87-3 

90*3 

89-3 
93'8 
86-3 
So'8 
... 
918 
89 't 


+ 7'* 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


3'9 

i‘4 

4'4 

3*‘ 

1-9 

6*9 

3'S 
3*5 
3'a 

1-5 


+ 

+ 

4 * 

4- 
+ 

+ It*3 
+ 1-4 
+ 13*5 
+ 3'3 

5'3 
3'3 

‘3 
4' 
3'I 


+ 

+ 


+ 

—’6 

- 5'a 

- 3*5 

- 2 3 

- *3 

- 4'i 

- 3*1 

- 1-7 

+ 4'8 

4107 

-I- 11*6 

„ 1*4 

+ S' 
+ »3'7 
+ 11*9 
+ 9*s 
+ 8* 
+ 10*1 
+ 1S'3 
+ 4'' 


+ 

+ 


*¥. 


+ IS'4 


+ 

+ 

A- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 


+ 

+ 

+ 39 

+ 3’* 


7*8 

ft'6 

1-1 

4-8 
3*3 
2 '3 
S’ 
8*5 
-8 
5'3 

■9 

fr 

3*» 


+ 

+ 

+ 

-■7 


93 

'Q 

4*3 

3' 


91 

7'9 


5*5 
2-1 
2*1 
*4 
3*2 
i'3 
3*4 
4*9 
S'5 
(9*7 
- 4' 
4 - 5'2 

+ (3(‘8 
+ It 7 
lO'S 
6’4 

lO'l 

io’8 
t r6 


+ 

-t- 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 


+ 

+ 


+ 8*3 

+ I4'7 
4 iS'B 


■ laclBillti£ pwt b tba CbEiub Cobar. 

Non^TliE Beww 1. 9,4Uid S *t* Isi «ii»tbc DiiUbts Mloii otlKrwiM bat ***'’™'' f 

tbCT.n^ (b# DisUlS m caiuLilWUd ia iSgii Itvauie Ggnm tor lli« Dirtifct-boni pofabtioa oJ iflSi »w Ml 
.wloblo bjr uistiag 
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Variaiion in Afigrathn iy Disirkts* 


Chapter 


SuBSiDiAY Table —Shoeing the atfual gain or loss by intra^^Prosineiai 
migration, lotfhiu the Put^ab and North-ti^st Frontier Prouitices, in I go/ 
and fSgi, ■siitb details for the ^rineipal Districts and States (except 
Simla). 


Di^ict ar Sute^ 


Hiisar— 


Net 

Chcoab Colony 
PaU'ttia 

Jind 

Lohara 
Gurgaon 
FerojEcpur 
Karoal ... 

Delhi ... 


Leharu^ 


Net' 


Rohtak— 

Net 

Curg&on 

Jind 

Patiala 

Karnal 

Oelbi 

Digana^ 

Net 

Cdrgaoii— 

Net 

Patiala 

Nabka 

Delhi 

Patau di'^ 

Net 


4 11 

mmw 


Delhi- 


Net 

Kamal 


Karpal— 


Net 

Ambala 

Patiala 

Jind 


+ #* 
»I# 


Ambala — 

Net 

Che nab Colony 

Hoshiarpur 

Patiata 

Kalsia 

Nahan 


Kalsia-^ 


Net 


Naban^ 


Net 

Hoshtarpur 


Am a 


art 

at* 


I -fe * 

a»m 

•*mm 

m*a 

*-m 

»*« 


a 

*4 I 


m i-i 


»4m 

»*« 

m** 



PpmoMSp 

PBRSOKi 



1691. 

*## 1 


<3,539 

+ 

3,238 



1.834 


44 4 

i I--# 


s.Hge 

+ 

8,736 

J 


4,091 

+ 

3,440 

¥ • 1- 

+ 

3,387 

+ 

1,305 

h 4 -i 

1 

1,733 1 


2,170 

*m m 

— 

17,169 

— , 

9,053 

■1 HP m 


4<458 

■ — 

2.495 

■■ ■ 4 


3,099 


7*5 

+ PI 


4 f 50 T 

— 

1.896 



S, 4 i 3 


3.575 

-4 1- 

+ 

4,186 

+ 

5 . 99 * 

fe ■■ 1 

+ 

3.957 


4 ^ 



3,395 


1.909 

2.543 

V 4 m 

' — 

5.313 

— " 

4 B I- 


10,59s 

- » 

8 , 3*3 

441 


*p 75 a 

4 

*9 



* 5 , 9*3 

__ 

23.534 

+ Pi 

+ 

4,37a 


t. 53 S 

*4 4 

H- 

2.117 

+ 

1,356 

wmm 


9.744 


10.334 

4-4 ■ 

•f- 

3 , 1 81 


*- 3*4 

4 1-1 

+ 

*7,874 

+ 

9.351 

4 ■ H 


3 .*S 7 

H 

», 7 SS) 

■ 1 1 

+ 

3l.tSo 

(+ 

7 .oSo) 

4 ■ ■ 

+ 

9,550 

(- 

*p» 47 l 

4 P ■ 

1 ^ 

4.995 

+ 

2.2 S 9 

14 4 


2,670 


3.085 

f-4 

*4 4 


33,390 

8.614 

{- 

16 , 465 ) 

4 4 4 

»## 

+ 

3,324 

+ 

1.335 

P4 4 


3458 

— 

10,43s 



4,333 

— 

^.979 



5,305 


4.(59 

4 4 P 

+ 

5.886 

+ 

3.827 

4 ■ ■ 

+ 

* 3.453 

+ 

8,4 tS 

*-■•4 

+ 

3.780 

+ 

*.€75 
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It. 


Variation i» Migration hf Ditirttti. 


[Punjab, 1901 


Districl m 

I7DI, 

iSgj. 

Kangra— 








Net 


ill 

¥ 4 # 

— 

3*505 

— 

4.967 

Chiim^a 


J A ¥ 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

+ 

SiSSs 

4 

4,839 

Hosbiarpur 

■ - ¥ 

+ ¥ 1 


i- 

^957 

4 

161 

Mandi and Suket— 








Net 

■♦■•I" 

i ¥ >■ 

^ . ¥ 


eg* 


970 

Hosbiarpur — 








Net 

■f •! # 

mm4 

^ P 1 

“ 100,473 

— 

54 i ?32 

Che nab Colony 


¥.¥ 

PPi- 

fa i¥ 

3 Si 099 



Jullundur ... 



¥ ¥¥ 

-— ■ 

*3,964 


19,584 

Kapur thnla 


¥ ¥ - 

¥ ¥ % 

— 

6,578 

— 

6,453 

AmritEar 



«*¥ 

— 

4,306 

— 

3,6Si 

Ferozeptir 



*1 ¥ 

— 

4,305 

— 

4,110 

Laliorn 



¥-P 


3,740 

—* 

3*171 

Gurdaspur 

* 1 A 


¥ 1 A 

— 

3,384 

—“ 

1,588 

Ludbtaoa ,r. 

amm 

t I-* 

Pf # 


3,833 


2,498 

Joilandur — 








Net 


¥ ■¥ 

... 

— 

^5,83* 

4 

1,330 

Cbenab Colony 

-it 

1 1 ¥ 

¥ . « 

— 

56.983 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

Kaputt kata 


im^ 

PaP 

— 

7.145 


3,964 

Lahore 

fl i 1 

¥ 1 P 

¥ 1 ¥ 

— 

3,688 

— 

3,883 

Ferozepur,., 

>p ■ r 


% ■ ¥ 


3 ,i “4 

• — 

3,624 

AmTilsar 

% I ^ 

. ¥ ¥ 

¥- ■ 

—^ 

3,026 

— 

1*673 

Ludhiana 

4% k 

¥ i P 

¥PP 

— 

a,6go 

— 

570 

Kapurikala— 








Net 

m rm 

*¥« 


d- 

n,i7t 


19,370 

Che nab Colony 

i 

¥ ¥ n 

pip 

— 

34>68 


* + ^ 

Gurdaspur ,,, 

«.| 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

¥¥ ¥ 

+ 

4,581 

4 

415 

Amritsar 

i41 

«¥¥ 

*¥ ¥ 

-- 

2,863 

— 

726 

Ludhiana — 








Net 

... 

•Pf 

1 ¥ - 

— 

17,916 

— 

4,573 

Cbenab Colony 


^.¥ 

PAP 

— 

17.807 


¥•¥¥ 

Patiala ... 

^ ri-'-fl. 

PpP 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

+ 

9,233 

4 

5 >«a 7 

Maltr Kotla 

iP. . 

* ¥ ¥ 

P ¥ P 

+ 

3,051 

4 

2 , 0 S 3 

Ferozepur„. 

... 

¥A* 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


10,001 

— 

g,i6o 

Mahr 








Net 

-#4 

*»* 

PPP 

— 

3,089 

' 4 

6,959 

Ferojepur— 








Net 

u 


PPP 

+ 

54,619 

4 

79,314 

Cbenab Colony 

4i » 


¥1 1 

— 

15,048 


*** 

Patiala 

»>IP 

¥ ¥ P 

¥¥ ¥ 

4 

S 3 , 43 S 

4 

18,679 

JVtfWff 



¥>•. 

4 

4,314 

4 

5,339 

M outgo in ery 

*4 ¥ 



4 

ii 993 

4 

3,647 

Amritsar «. 



¥ ¥ 1 

4 

1,40a 

4 

3,44a 

Lahore 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

¥ *¥ 

— 

291 

4 

11,041 

Bahawalpur 

*!■ ¥ 

— 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

— 

2,380 

— 

2,380 

FAridht— 








Net *■* 

il * ■ 

¥ ¥« 

¥¥ ¥ 

4 

10,056 

4 

8,451 

Patiala 

lap 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

■■*P 

4 

4,382 

4 

3.510 

Patiala — 








Net +*f 

i¥^ 

A¥V 

«PP 

— 

79^98 

^ ‘ 

34,525 

Chenab Colony 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

¥«4 

l¥P 

— 

4 . 38 * 


¥*¥ 

Jimd 

#PP- 

¥¥P 

¥ ri ¥ 


6,253 

— 

3*110 

Nabka 

*«4 

¥ ¥■¥ 

¥1 ¥ 

” 

I i|6go 

" 

5,09s 

Naiha^ 








Net *ii 

■^¥ 

¥¥P 

PPP 

4 

1,109 


6,804 
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Varialtea in Migrathn by Disiritts. 


Chaiter 



Jind — 


MontgOEoery— 

Net 

Cbenab Culony 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Jhang 

JR^ha^^alpur 

Multati 

Lahore— 

Net ««« 

Chenab Colony 

Sialkoi 

AmriUar ... 

Gujrnnwnla. 

Gurdasptir 

Gujrat 

^liiltan <»*« 

AniritEnr— 

Net 

Cbcnab Colony 
Gurdaspur 
Sinlkot 
Gnjrnt 
Multan 


A » i- 

iidH 


I ■>« 

I ■ ii 


I M-M 

V * 


« il ■ 

■ ■ i 

■ - - 

■ ■ I 


Gurdaspm^— 

Net 

Chenub Colony 
Siallcot .■■■■ 
MuUan 

CkdMb^— 

Net 

Sialkoi— ^ 

Net »t* 

Chenab Colony 
Gujrat 
Multan 
Peshawar 
Rawalpindi* 
Gujranwala 

GuiranwaJa— 

Net 

Gnjrat #-* 

Sitabpur 

Rawalpindi* 

Guirat— 

Net 

Chenab Cotpny 
Stiahpur 
Jhelnm 
Rawalpindi* 

Shahpnr— 

Net 

Chenab Colony 
Jbclum *#€ 


4^w 


V 

•III 


ill I 

mww 

* I 


■ 

+ *■ 


i p # 

Hh 1^ 


V 

■ -1 ■ 


- 


m 

ft ■■ k 


mmw 

-■ ft ft 


4p- 

ft ft ■ 

fft b 

mmw 

i-.ft 


*** 
t 4 t 


— 501833 

— 57-480 

+ 4i394 

+ a,796 

+ 1-783 

— 3-841 

— 


ejj333 

s8»69d 

28,896 

35-380 

10^993 

9,373 

5-279 

4,353 


~ 55-806 
— 67,963 

■It 20,245 
4- 16-939 
+ 1,648 


p«4 
ft ft ft 

+ - ■ 

W PI 

m ■-■ 

b ^ ft 


ft I I 

ft ftp 


ft ftft 

4i»i 


t i p 

ft ftft 


— ‘I ,<53 


— 34 a 
+ 3,538 
1+ a.iat) 

— 11,767 

— 4,638 


+108,261 


28,918 

3ii<>77 

25,845 

9 . 8«4 

11,065 

2,829 


— 5 , 91 ^* 


18,671 
12,350 
611 


— 3.535 

— ',933 

— 75,614 

— 27,386 

— 43-593 

ft ft-P 

+ 4,957 

+ 7,100 

~ 3,031 

— 1,264 

— 6,382 1 

— 5,550 

—182,97' 

— 78,174 

—io 3 i 39 Q 

ft ■ ft 

+ 2,613 

+ 1,125 

— 2,345 

— 1,445 

— 3,799 ' 

— 1,988 

— 5,607 

— 4,869 

— 9,85a 

— 13-016 

+ 1,686 

— 15,228 

+ 25,33s 

" 629 

+ 7,383 

— 530 

— 3 .' 7 i 

— 2,673 

— 76,773 

— 24,886 

— 35,35a 


— 4.400 

— 3,376 

— 1,537 

— 3,519 

— 3,846 

-* 3,594 

“ 19-854 

“ 1,310 

— 16,156 

■ ftft 

+ 8,184 



* KKctudhii' Attodc. 
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Varialifn in Mtgraiutt by DisirUts, 


[Puojab, 1901. 
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ChApteH 


Subside ARY Table V-A.— 'Intra^PrG’Sinaal migration wtthm ik^ Pun/ab and Narik-lVest Frontier 

Provinces. 


Dotr^fir Siaieis 
coBatitiitcil 
on lat Munr^ 1941 ^ 


lnuh 

OSANTlf 

Ejiif 

QK^rm. 

Eccesor 1 

ifntfii|gr»tihi 

^ W 

iTidiffAicita 

IlfTlllCHAjlCA Dr F<HipLATiD4i BETWlSN DtITOICTS AXP StATPS OF Till PctNuA AJtD 

N flpTH-WaST FHOV TTE& PAOVIHC A. 


Bcvd u ilw Pgpjib fif 
Ktuth-W^ Fftitiliar 
P^AVlpilE. 

Hiiaar^ 


R&lilak, 1 

j 

Du/srm. ) 

Goipun. 


mdid. 

t 


X 


4 



6 


f 

n 

1 

3 

10 

El 

Hi 38V iL-iii 


&5^i 

g^^fSo 

— 

4*1 

+ »,i»7 

¥ 

Ij957 

+ 103 

1 - 


4 S$ 

— 

li**® 

Lsfkarn 

IH- 


0.4e^7 

^ 4iSPI 

— 


*il 

— 

9*7 

— 9J 

— 

to 

— G 

— 

144 

RotiUk *« 

iM 



— 

— 

1.137 

+ 937 

■■ 

- 

+ 1^37 

+ 

4.ifie 

— Ifil 1 

— 10*598 


.» 

5i,m 

7.MJ ■ 

— lp7Sl 


5 B 3 

+ ?7 

- 

1,977 

++* 

— 

3Ba 

— OT 

— 

524 

Clnrfiion 

■W 

44..S* 

6<»*4a4 


- 

l±7sa j 

+ 99 


4plllS 

¥ 3 ^ 

H# 


— 

^741 

PaiitMdi 

... 

6r“7 

3.*s«' 

i- f^sfis 

- 

BB 
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Sla 


floj 

— 

*i7W 


TQt 

- 

ij^ 

— 

IDT 

— 

%3 

— ij^jB 

CnjAnwAJa 

M, 

- 

l»4S3 

— 

44i 

— 

411 


113 

— 

aj4 

— 

ii071 

- 

149 

— 

£10 

— 

49 


«J5 

— isa 

Gtajtiit #« 

H+ 

- 

liS5« 


m 

, -- 

2Sj 

- 

sr 

— 


— 

tr4'^ 

-- 

140 

- 

7S> 

- 

11 

- 

473 

- 147 

Sbakpur -i 

Ml 

- 

3,fDl 

— 

339 

* 



953 

— 

205 


fiSS 

— 

Cil 

— 

4Bj 

*- 

72 



—1*H|6 

Jtahra — 

.» 

' - 

3il»o 

— 

773 

— 

iplSj 

- 

»i37i 

— 

3i9l7 

— 


— 

484 


ij^Sl 

— 

11* 

— 

3.878 

1.™ 

KAwalpiadl vndiJiiif 

Jh 

- 


— 

133 

— 

93 

— 

TJjl 

— 

4p3^ 

— 

a»iio 

« 

6ga 


4ddse 

— 

155 

— 

ip^Sg 

— 6J4 

Coloa:i^ 


+ 

7p7fi^ 

+ 


+ 

Tt 

+ 

Sa 

+ 

0 

4 

1^ 



+ 

r4 

+ 

a 

+ 

935 

* 475 

JUrj 

.M 

— 

aiiTSS 


7^ 


4vft57 


1*1 

— 

7 

-* 


— 

3 

- 


— 

1 

— 

igfl 

— 1^ 

HdUn « 

Ml 


4-« 

+ 

810 

- 

510 

+ 

itio 

T 

SI 

+ 

A3> 

+ 

4 

+ 


+ 

1 

+ 

tilt 

4- 

Ma^tmalJ^wr 

- 

- 

€10 


M* 

— 

J#403 

+ 

041 

+ 

ft 

+ 

73 

— 

7 

— 

3 



+ 

lot 

+ JOi 

Mua5at|{arh 


+ 

S39 

+ 



Ml 

+ 


+ 

XI 

+ 

30 

— 

1 

+ 

s 

+ 

n 

+ 

47H 

+ Jj07I 

DBc^CluliKhvi (dd) 

- 


— 

241 

— 

l^Saa 


Ml 

+ 

*4 


?e 

— 

J 

« 

7 

■+ 

[Q 

+ r.S71 

+ *J8J 

HiAn iocladnE Altodi 

— 


— 

a 


13 

— 

S4 


M* 


IjI^ 

- 

*54 


J3fl 

-* 

4* 

iM 

136 

- Bj 

tWawar ^ 


- 

353 

— 

n 

- 

30 

— 

7& 

+ 

i^3(H 


Ml 

— 

4tB 

i ^ 

*f445 

— 

lUa 


495 

*- m 

liilaklfld« Dtr, 5«tt ud 
Chitra^ti 

; " 

4 

+ 

7 

+ 

I 

+ 

a 

+ 

*34 

+ 

418 

ii44< 

+ 

“ 


+ 

7 

+ 13 

XAhat Ml 



19 

+ 

a 


1 

+ 

? 

+ 

73^ 

+ 

1*448 




1 

I - 

ifts 

-OllH 

« 40 

ICaiTXai Ml 

Ml 







— 

In 

+ 

41 

+ 

■B5 



+ 

1^ 

1 - 


+ 

>1 

— 39 

Baanu ({]4d)» 

Ml 

— 

Tdr 

— 

m 

— 

479 

— 

*>371 

+ 

t5* 

+ 

405 

- 

7 



SI 



— 4pifi5 

Dm ImuiJ KhiB (dd) 



* 


* 

3i073 

— 

ipj?3 

+ 

Bl 

■ + 


— 

It 

+ 

40 

+ 

19 

+ 4.»SS 


Total Pauja* 

klml 

Nm _*1 

aj;- lm.LJ 


fii^ 

t. _ 

- 


' — 

3.TjS 

- 


- 

■JJ#5 

^jl}« 

— IJJ^S 

tiS4a 

- 


-?40i 


pWHMH tty tmiiicviliu ttum Lortani>nd i .1^ fmm mH ^ 
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Balance ef Migrations British and Naiias States Territory, [Punjabi IQOI. 


SUBSIDIARV Table V-B. —Migration to end from Feudatory States, 



— 

GtVUTO Bl3T]flU 
TKKKiraitv. 

fticnivis FROU Birrptif 
Tiwtoby. 

QAiMAOK UJil—ta 
Truit^mt. 

Statv^i 

Hula. 


Mdca. 

PenvUes. 

MRlef. 

FcflD-dn. 


1 


3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

Total Persons... 

460,843 

419,569 

+41.274 

Total 

168,817 

393,036 

*73,134 

247,435 ! 

-3,3*7 

+ 44,59* 

Lohani 

1,881 

2,838 

449 

705 

+ *43* 

+ 2, *33 

Dujaoa 

»i 843 

4,*43 

37 s 

3,907 

+965 

+ ',236 

P-ataudi i-i* 

803 

3,700 

1,490 

3,593 

-687 

-893 

Kalsia 

*** 

3,457 

7 i 8*>3 

5,354 

101&50 

*,897 

-3.047 

Naliaii 

i«a 

871 

*,570 

8.735 

5.447 

- 7,864 

-3,877 

Total Sinila States 

4,934 

8,190 

8, too 

6,078 

-3.166 

+ 3,113 

Jubbal 

*«■ 

*37 

35 

308 

*13 

-71 

-80 

Baahahr 

634 

543 

365 

1 

+369 

+ 369 

ICCOUtllat-L 1*» 

7* 

<45 

' *.498 

548 

^ ',427 

-403 

BaghaS 

539 


327 

76 

+ 312 

+ 146 

BU;i$pui *«. 

>,758 

3,737 

*,343 

1,328 

+ 415 

+ 3,209 

Nalagarh 

1,307 

3,oo6 

1,812 

3,350 

-505 

+ 656 

Minor States 

488 

502 

1 2.647 

*,287 

-2,'59 

-785 

Mandi 

2,7*4 

3,9*8 

3.346 

2,85a 

-633 

4- i,o6S 

Suket 


392 

4*5 

721 

403 

1 -339 

+ 13 

Kapurtbala 

18,336 

35,906 

25,1*7 

4*>,*9* 

'6,881 

- 4,2SS 

Maler Kotla 

3.35* 

7,370 

2,5*7 

4,977 

+ 834 

'+3,393 

Faridkot 

9,838 

*4.173 

12,506 

1 '5.722 

-3,668 

1 - *,549 

S - 

rt A 

'^Patiala 

70,311 

133,348 

51,564 

89,309 

+ 18,747 

+ 32.939 


Nabha 

1 13,245 

25,540 

11,526 

*7,295 

+ 7*9 

+ 8,244 

(it 

Jind «iP 

> 7,468 

38 i 53‘ 

* 4 , '77 

30,180 

+ 3,291 

+ 8,35' 

Chainba 


5. *35 

4.257 

1,703 

'i434 

+3,432 

+ 3,833 

Babawatpnr 

<5,335 

*3,534 

23,951 

*5,492 

—8,613 

—3,968 


107 




























SuBSiDtARv Table VL—Cotnpanson ^ actual and titmaUd fopulaiton. 


Census Report] 


Actual and asiimattd p 7 pulttti^n* 


Chapter 
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Rural Population by Tahsih. 


[Punjab, 1901 


SUBSIDIARY Table VlX.-Shming hy MiHz nd Slalts U) the rural fofiJctiM in /?»/ 

»/,W«AK cr UeereL sinu 1S9'. «■'.<*) 'V Mn! fotnlntum m 1901. n,Uk ferctnlcge 

cf incf'td^s Qt dtcrtcsc of totol fe^nole populations stHC6 iSgin 


District, Staw Tibijlt. 


Hissar— 


Hlasar 

Hansi 

Bliiwaiii 

Fatehabad 

Sir^ 

L^/iars 


Robtak— 


Rohtak 

Jliajjar 

Sampla 

Gohana 

Dujana 


Gurgajon— 


Gurgaon 

Fimiepur 

Nuh 

Falwal 

Rewari 

Pataiidi 


Delhi— 


Delhi 

Soaepat 

Ballabgarli. 


Karual— 


Karnal ^ 
Panipat 
Kaithal 
Tbanesar 

Umb^l^— 

Umballa 
Kliarar 
Jagadhri .. 
Karaiagarh 
Kupar 
Kotsio 

Simla mmm 

Simla Si ales * 


Kangra— 


Kangm 

Nurpar 

Haitiirpiir 

Dcfa 

Palampar 

Ktilu 

Palach 

Mandi 

Su^^t 


RukJ Pap*ll*+ 


Tot At PnpPL^tiUN. 

Pcrce^ta^« 
of , 

f—J 

■Incia l%t« 

P^rctntJIffl 
ol imnWft 
Wor 
i€cn!ai 4 M 
of f«nAl« 
popalbMon 

IIOCO 

tB 9 lB 

PerHQiP^ 
cE iDcraaip 

{+? 

t—) 

tlp^ 



■ 1 

■ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

iii|i36 

4* 5*4 

68.9B1 \ 

59.802 

-i- 53 

+ 38 

162,410 

+ 7‘9 

96,187 

82,746 

+ S-o 1 

4> 8*8 

88,512 

— 41 , 

65/66 1 

58,763 

^ 2-6 

— 27 

188,135 

+ 5*3 

102,611 1 

88,310 

+ 5 ** 

■+ 4*4 

*33.529 

^ 117 

84,722 1 

73.929 ' 

— n*2 

— 10-3 

* 3.054 

— 5*6-3 

8,160 

7.069 

— 243 

—' 23*5 

* 47»*93 

+ 8-3 

103,759 1 

93,968 

4 8‘3 

+ 70 

11X ^eod 

+ 34 

64,822 

58,405 1 

+ 3*3 

+ 4*1 

152,684 

+ 8‘9 

86,083 

76.340 

4 - 8*4 1 

+ 9 '* 

1 *371383 

+ 8-8 

7^,553 

68,742 

+ 6*3 ! 

4- 8-8 

i8jti29 

— 10 

12^481 

1 *.693 ' 

— 8'6 

- 7-1 

108,835 

+ 12*9 

66,946 

58,8*4 

+ it ’9 

+ 10*4 

125,009 

+ 16-S ' 

67.822 

64465 

+ «6-2 

-1* 17 s 

*4*1630 

+ it ’4 

75 , 9«*9 


+ *o ‘9 

4 1 1-8 

* 5 '.585 

+ 17*6 

90,503 1 

83|054 

H- 15*2 

151 

142,378 

+ 67 

89,263 

80^10 

+ 5’2 

+ 4'9 

17,762 

+ *73 

11,51* 

10,422 

■4 * 5'4 

+ * 5 ’* 

. * 5<*.433 

4 - 9-8 

195,637 

163,381 

4 * 8-9 

4- 8-6 

. 190,348 

+ 7’6 

108,845 

94,493 

+ 7*3 

+ 8-2 

. **6,877 

+ 7*0 

67,393 

59,301 

+ 5'9 

+ 57 

. 224,985 

+ 2'6 

* 35,001 

; 113,543 

1 2'9 

1 - 1 - 3 *+ 

. >69.370 

+ 77 

105,857 

90,427 

+ 6‘a 

+ 6'3 

, 244,947 

+ 37 

' * 44,107 

121,082 

+ 30 

+ 3'7 

. * 53 , 6*5 

— 1*4 

93,988 

79,220 

— 2-4 

— 1*7 

139,368 

~ 7-9 

1 I 2 >, 3 r 8 

96,688 

i “ S '4 

— 4'2 

.. 157.030 

— 6-9 

93,859 

72,408 

- 57 

— 72 

„ 141,911 

- 4’6 

88,262 

72,976 

— 4-4 

— 6‘ 

121,230 

^ 7‘4 

71,647 

59.395 

— 7-3 

— 8*1 

.* *30,439 

— 5"6 

76,495 

62,833 

1 — 5 '* 

1 — 5'8 

.. 1 57,020 

— 17 

1 36,9^0 

1 30,201 

— 2-1 

— 3-6 

.. 139,43* 

+ 97 

75,461 

1 6o,2i6 

+ 9'3 

+ 9 '® 

i 21,449 

+ 34’2 

26,164 

14,187 

4- i^'6 

-*■ 3‘5 

.. 380,973 

+ 5*3 

2q6,2o6 

1 *83,143 

+ 4'9 

+ 57 

114,618 

+• *8 

66.525 

59 . 8*0 

1 

+ i* 

+ 1*2 

97,827 

— 2*2 

57,340 

, 44,949 

— 3-6 

— 2-6 

161,43+ 

1 — -8 

82,419 

1 7 Qi^e 5 

— -3 

! — ‘8 

*35,536 


64.713 

60^833 

... 

4- 1 

* 32.955 

+ 2-6 

68,143 

64,81a 

+ 3*6 

+ n 

68,954 

+ 6'7 

1 34,460 

34.494 

+ 6-7 

, -i- 5‘9 

50,631 

+ -2 

*5,506 

a 5,*25 

+ '2 

' + '4 

165,901 

: + 3*6 

90,896 

' 83,149 

1 + 4-3 

. 3.3 

53,497 

+ 3*3 

28,964 

1 25,712 

+ 4*3 

4 * 4’4 

















































































Census Report] 


Rural Populalhu hp Taksth, 


Chaftcs 


Subsidiary Table by la/tsils and Siaies {a) tha rural foptdaihn in jgot, with the 

percentage af increase or decrease since iSpi, and (£) the total population in fgoi, mtfk percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since rSge. 


perctfifAse 

1 oflAcmie 
<+ioT 
deerwe {—) 

ampef 10511, 

TafAL ForuLAtstjJf* 

Fercenlsge 
gf jocreBje 
(+J Qi" 
dectwe 
since iS^[« 


Females* 

2 

I 

4 

5 

6 

— 31 

139.'73 

•*4,939 

- 3-6 

1 — 1*1 

128,577 

• 10.427 

— 2'2 

— 3* 

117,468 

'07,730 

— r8 

— *9 

140,636 

120.832 

— 1’ 

+ 41 

1 

165^082 

140,894 

+ 3’6 

— 3*8 

jo % 54 t 

89,698 

^ 4'5 

+ 3* 

105.967 

86.893 

+ n 

+ 2'5 

119,00a 

103,413 

+ 2-5 

+ 4*3 

169,797 

'44.554 

+ 4’8 

+ 2*6 

'83,151 

150.186 

4- 2‘9 

+ 12*3 

99.476 

85,289 

+ iri 

— 2*6 

86,538 

68,457 

— 2-4 

+ 4‘4 

41.915 

35.59' 

+ 23 

— 9*6 

92.857 

' 73.994 

— 7'7 

j + i"8 

94,662 

£1|6od 

+ 1*3 

+ 4*3 

•34.203 

111.654 

+ 43 

! + 6’3 

94,990 

77.455 

4 6-8 

+ 47*5 

107,394 

90.063 

+ 45*6 1 

4- 6*1 

69,3a« 

55.591 

4 85 

4- !• 

877,197 

7*9.495 

+ *S 

1 + 5'3 

165,386 

132,563 

■'■ 5'3 

~ 17 

153,376 

138,627 

*9 

— 222 

42.612 

33,961 

i 8'3 

+ 5*4 

65,811 

S3.8ii 

54 




■4 

— *4 

95.405 

84.330 1 


+ 9i’6 

64,778 

56.998 

+ S'S 

+ 7* 

^'j,882 

207,399 

+ ID'S 

+ 12-5 

139,206 

118,075 , 

+ 11*4 

+ ii‘5 

170,228 

141.463 

+ 1I*I 

^ 10*9 

64.133 1 

54.824 

— 10*9 

99 9 

269,709 

218,674 1 

+ 5*5 

+ 6‘8 

178,265 

t47i3' 1 

+ 67 

— 6*6 

iii.83i 

97,988 

— 6^ 

+ 2-9 

141,765 

116,614 

+ a'S 

4- 2’J 

'65,756 

140,111 

+ l"7 

”” fi ^ 

79,569 

62,054 

X 

+ ’5 

— 6‘3 

122,861 

111,604 

_ 6*1 

+ 31 

66.474 

61,360 

+ 3'^ 


District. Stitc and T^bs^Ll^ 


tiM, 1901 . 


Hosbiarpur— 

Hosbiarpijr 

Dasuya 

Una 

Garhsbankar 

JuUixcidur— 

Julluqdur *.* 
Nawashalir 
Philiour 
Nakodar 
KafuHAalif 

Ludhiacia^^ 

Ludhiana ... 
Jagraoti 
Sammla 
Miiicr 

Feroiepur— 

Fero^epote 

2 ira I.. 

Moga 

Mtiktsar ,,, 
Fazsika 
Far idiot 


■•ii ■ 


■ rl 

I ■ ■ 

■■ I ■■ 

W ■- ■■ 


■ 

mmw 


Sla.es. I 


M0!ntg0mct7— 


Montgutnery 

Gugerap including part in Ch^nab 
Colojiyr 
Dinalpur 

Pakpatao ■ ■ ■ ri- h-ii 


■ * » 


Lahcre— 


Lahore **, 
Cbunian 
Kasur 
Sharakpur 


Amritsar^ 

AmriLfiar ... 
Tarn Taran 
Ajnala 

Curdaspur— 

Gurdaspur ... 
Bat ala 
Paihankot 
Sbakargarb 
Ckam&<i o* 


4 <tp 


9 9* 


^ >1 V 

*m m 

mw ^ 

994 

mmm 


Amm 

^99 

■ ■ I 


m 9 >1 

I ii> 

ii ■-■■ 


■ *- 

4*1 
m b-i 

#»a 


^ 33 - 7*3 
31 2(646 

»t 5 » 4^4 

255,665 


222,978 

1771350 

170^54® 

212,454 

266,831 


284,688 

155374 

I45j5!^9 

56.384 


'^ 3.533 

'<S4r375 

239,132 

166,056 

188,952 

104,988 

[421.324 

261,325 

241.516 


63^195 
1 19,622 

> 79 j 735 
1 15.564 


271.217 

244,921 

275 i 39 S 

>14.463 


311,801 

315.709 

209,869 


*42.173 

269.004 

124,127 

*34.465 

121,834 


PsTErAla^e 
of iner we 

(—) 

of lenrji^ 
pajBalAtitra 
vlerc 


— 3 'f 

— *7 

— -8 

— '7 


+ 


S‘* 

5 * 

i'4 

3'2 

6 ‘ 


+ 2*4 

+ l(J'6 

— 3 * 

+ 17 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


7-8 

15 

41 

6-s 
46 ‘5 
87 

*■ 

4*4 


— 18*5 
+ 2-S 


+ 


'5 

io*r 


no 


+ 10*4 
+ 11-6 
+ 10*4 
— 10*7 


+ 5’7 

+ 6*7 

— 6.3 


+ 

+ 

+ 


3*0 

2'3 

*3 

S’S 

3'2 



















































II. 


Rural Population by Tahsilt, 


[Puojib, i9or. 


Subsidiary Table Vlf .—Skoviug by tahsih and States fa) the rnrai p&puiation in rgot wi/A the 
percentage ef increase cr decrease since iSgr, and (b) the taial population in igot, mith percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since iSgi. 






ci incmie 

, c+jof 1 

ilectcftfe t—J 1 
t\RQt 1891. 

ToTai POAI^LATEOH. 

rcrCeaUgB 
of mirrsaip 

d-CCECASa {—} 

ftlnca 

PefOfinti^ 

of 

( + ) or 
tkercftifl 
of^ feinAla 
popolbliail 
l 4 o(a 

iSgi. 

District. Stalir BJid 


Rural 

1 

UalB*. 

Pemaled. 

1 

1 

3 I 

1 4 

5 

<1 

7 

SiAlkOt—> 









Si^lkot 

PasTur 

Raya. ,,, 

Zaffarwal 

Daska 

4 k 

4 4 I- 

■ P 

MmM 

WWW 

A P P 

•mw 

b b i 

254 p? 3 a 

1 ^ 3,073 

1 i8S,oi8 
174,229 
» 93 .a 77 

"b 3 "S 

— 4 ^ 

— I0V4 
^ 6^ 

— 3-2 

163,170 
102,517 
103 , iSr 

94231 

109,160 

' 47 p 5>8 
91,229 I 

90*359 

84,656 

96,988 

+ 3 ‘® 

— 50 

— 10-4 

— 6‘3 

— -6 

+ 5-3 

-- 4-2 

— 9'3 

- 57 

+ *3 

Cujraawala— 









Gajranwala 

Wazirabdid 

Hafi^abad «p, 

Khaagah Dograa indudtag 
Chcnab Colony 

WWW 

All 

*friP 

part in 

A i P 

at 444 n 

MS|On4 

ai2,o6g 

1 337.843 

— 8-3 

— a’6 

1 + 92 - 

1351390 1 
97.455 

tt&,602 1 

> 33 . 8'3 

1' 7 x 473 

85*750 

98,064 

104,030 

— 6'i 

— '1 

1 + 9 i '5 
« 

- 4-8 
■H 4*7 

1 4 * S0 9 

Gujrat— 









Gujrat 

^ KbanaiJ 

Phalia 

WWW 

* 1 

b b 1 

■ L i|i ' 

273,406 

237,275 

> 97*974 

— '3 

— 2’2 

— 2‘9 

> 59 , 9*3 
124545 1 
106,944 

>49974 

120,142 

91,030 

+ *3 

- 3 2 

— 29 

4 - a ’3 

+ i '4 

“ 4*5 

Shahpur— 









Sbalipur 

Khusbab 

Bhera 

m*w 

mww 

b i-A 

A H ■ 

P P* 

149-35& 

150,482 

168,569 

+ *4 9 

+ 1 
— 1*4 

88,674 

82,184 

102,286 

79*331 

79.701 

92,183 

+ 147 
+ 6‘8 
— ‘6 

+ 14*0 

4 - 77 
+ 3 

Jhclum— 









Jhtltim 

Piad Dadan Kh^ 
Chakwal ,,, 
Talagaog 

Abb 

b p p 

Mmm 

A-A ■ 

A b 1 

156,027 

156,360 

14^,456 

92 x 594 

— 5 * 

— r 1 

— 2*8 
— t *5 

86,659 

86,479 

79,930 

47 i>l 3 

84*319 

1 83,651 

80,396 

45*481 

~ 3'4 ' 

— 17 

- 3'8 

“ IS 

4 - 2'1 

+ -8 
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CHAPTER IIL 

RELIGION AND SECT. 

r Introductory,— It was hardly contempUicd that a chapter on rel^g^^>tls 
would be required in this report, and so no attempt was made to collect informa¬ 
tion on the subject. Eventually I endeavoured to obtain some notes err popnW 
religion,—on the actual working belief o| the ordinary mp, but without m-jch 
success! However such notes as I could obtain are given in this chapter, but no 
attempt has been made to embodv in it the valuable notes on religion in the Cen¬ 
sus reports oI i88t and iSpi. That will have to be done for the Ethnographic 
Survey, after our present scanty info-rmation has been largely supplemented. 

The connection between popular religion and ethnology is exceedingly close, 
and no branch of the Survey will be more inieresting and important than the en¬ 
quiry into religious beliefs and the organization oE the religious sects. With this 
explanation 1 pass on to a brief commentary on the figures for the several reli - 
gions. Under Hinduism I shall give brief notes on the beliefs of the Hindus in 
the South-West of the Punjab, and in the Himalayas. Under Sikhism ! add 
what 1 can to Mr. Maclagan's accounts of the sects found among the Sikhs, but 
1 have nothing to add to his description of the Jain or Buddhist sects. Under 
Moharnmadanism will be given a few notes, chiefly on the form of Islam found in 
the South-West Punjab, and lastly the Christian figures will be briefly noticed. 

2. The relative progress of the several religions.— The figures show 
the total numbers, the ratios in every i,ooo of the population and the rates of 

progress since iSSi, in each of the main re¬ 
ligions, which have been classified thus : — 

Mohammadan 1 

Christian f Semitic. 

Jewish } 


SnhiSdiMij T L A. 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Zoroastrian 


■4 

i 




IndO'Aryan, 


Iranian 


(Animistic), 

In the Tables the above order has been followed throughout. No religion 
has been returned or tabulated in these Provinces as Animistic, though it is not to 
be inferred therefrom that animistic beliefs* are not prevalent in this part of India. 
Tha numbers returned as Zoroastrians (Parsis), and Jews are too few to need fur¬ 
ther discussion. The other religions will be noticed in thdr proper places, but 
the figures for the three, nuraerkally, most important religions may be first briefly 
compared. 

The chief point of interest is the slow progress of the Hindu element in 
the past decade. The Hindus now only number souls more than in 

I Sot, so that, as w'e shall see, the Sikhs have added absolutely more to their 
numbers than the Hindus, but the t;vo combined have only increased by half a 
million or 4 "! per cent since 1891 , whereas the Mohammadans have added nearly 
a million and a quarter to their numbers, an increase of 9‘5 per cent. 

The figures for Mohammadans include the populations of the Kurram 
Valley, the Biloch trans-Frontier and ihe Shiranni country, but if we exclude th.em 
from consideration the results are much the same, for the liindu and Sikh 
figures are not appreciably affected, and the Mohammadan population still shows 
an increase, since 1S9T, of over 1,140,000, or 8 '3 per cent. 

The chief disturbing element in the return of religions is the Chuhra. 
As he is, socially, outside the pale of Hinduism, Hindu enumerators have the 

greatest objection to return¬ 
ing him as a Hindu by reli¬ 
gion, and so he is often 
either entered as a Chuhra 
or as a Mussalman. But the 
Chuhras returned or tabulat¬ 
ed as Hindus now numb^ 
75,957 ^iiore than they did 
in ]891. On the other hand, 
the Sikh and Mohammadan 
Chuhras have decreased— 


' — 

CUL-RtAl. 

OlFT&RV:9CE 
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■■■ hii 
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the former alone by no less than 72,147. The Hindu population then ha5 not 
been diminished by conversions among the sweepers to [slam, or in an appre¬ 
ciable degree to Christianity. 


When the figures for individual Districts and States are considered the 
T kt. 1 n variations arc still more striking, but they 

“■ will be best consMered under the bend i 

each religion. 


The Indo-Aryan Religions. 

3. Hinduism. —It is a remarkable fact that in most Districts the Hindu 
population has not increased during the past decade as rapidly as the total popula¬ 
tion, and that, with some conspicuous exceptions, it has been out-paced by the 
Mohammadan element. In Hissar the Mohammadans, in spite of the famines, 
have increased by 1*5 per cent., while the Hindus have decreased by 7 per cent. 
In Rohtak .'itid markedly in Gtirgaon they have increased more rapidly thAn the 
Hindus, and this is also the case in Karnal and Delhi. The Mohammadans in 
Ambala show a relatively less decrease than the Hindus and Sikhs, and generallj" 
throughout the central Districts the Mohaminadan population shows a higher 
rate of increase than the general population. On the other hand, in the trans- 
Indus Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Bannt] ihe Hindu element is growing 
more rapidly than the Mohararaadan, and this is also the case in the Bahawal- 
pur Slate, but these exceptions do not help to raise the Hindu figures as a whole 
to their natural level. 

U is difficult to suggest the causes of this stagnation of the Hindu popula* 
tion. It is impossible in this Province to ascribe it to the famines of tne past 
decade, for the Mohammadan Is assuredly the poorest element in the population, 
so that it W'as to be anticipated that the effects of scarcity would be more evi¬ 
dent in its figures than in those of any other religion. To take Hissar for exam¬ 
ple* the famines as we have seen affected chiefly the Bagri jats, who are Hindus 
and the Paebbadas, who are Mchammadana, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Hindu populailon in that, or in any other District, suffered more from the 
famines than^ the Mohammadan. The converse might indeed have been 
expected, for It is hardly possible to take up a Punjab Settlement Report without 
finding a lament over the short-comings of Ihe Mohammadan as a cultivator, his 
lack of energy, bis ihriftlessness, his capacity for getting hopelessly into debt : 
and in the towns no part of the population fell the effects of scarcity more than 
the Mohammadan artlzan classes of Delhi, Antritsar and Ludhiana, [n view of 
these facts the contrast between the increasing Mohammadan population on the 
one hand and the almost stationary Hindu element on the other is very striking. 

The causes are, I believe, to be sought in the differences in the social sys¬ 
tems which form the material structures of the great religions. Wears so 
accustomed to speak of Hinduism as a religion that we are apt to forget that it 
is much more a social than a religious system. Of that system and its results 
fuller details will be given In the Chapter on Caste, hut broadly it may be said 
that it places artificial restraints on marriage, tlius leading to a scarcity of women, 
and other attendant evils. Its Customary Law, which our law-courts have 
stereotyped, excludes females from succession to land, and tends to make the 
Punjab the land of sons only, just as the Code Napoleon has made France tbe 
country of' le fils unique,* The jat peasant, whether Hindu or Sikh, closely 
resembles the French peasant in his thrift and land-hunger, and he is hardly 
mferior to the Hindu of the commercial castes in the capacity for petty trading. 
In times of prosperity these characteristics have little or no effect on the popula¬ 
tion, but in a period of scarcity and depression of trade they begin to toll, and 
as competition becomes keener it may be conjectured that the Hindu population 
will increase but slowly, accumulating capital rapidly, while tbe Mohammdans 
will fast add to their numbers alone. Already in Amritsar and other centres of 
trade, manufactures are carried on by Hindu capitalists and Mohammadan 
aitizans. 
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4. The Hindu Sects,“It is consistent with ihft fiict that Hmdaism is a 
social rather than a religious system that, as far as I have heard^ no new Hindu 
sects have arisen in the past decade, Islam tends to develope the old seels and 
throw off new oneSp but Hinduism confines its activity mamlj to the semi-saciat 
movements which are guided by societies like the Ary a Samajp the Dev Dharm 
and others* These societies are almost entirely confined to the educated classes^ 
and their objects are mainly, but not exclusively, social Thus the Sat 
Sabha is Unitarian in creed, but non-sectarian, and encourages the study of 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, Hindi, and the Hindu scriptureis generally. It has published 
various books of a TellgiDus and educaiional character^ including a commentary 
on ihe first book of ihe Adi-Granth. So too the Iflndti Sabha, established at 
Amritsar, alms at social reform and the spread of education: and the Bhiratri 
Sabha in Dera Ismail Khan is piiri;;ly secuiar, 

5, The Sanatan Dharm Sabha, —The Sanatan Dharm Snbha was 

founded, as a regular association, in 1889, with the object of preaching the 
sitfiaiafi d/f0rm^ or * ancient faith ^ of the Vedle religion. U sends Out preachers, 
maintains an Anglo-Sariskrit High School and a Sanskrit in Lahore, 

and is collecting a library o( Sanskrit works and manuscripts. It adopted the 
title * Sanatan Dharm * because it advocates a return to the old faith of Hinduism, 
but the term is very widely used and was frequently entered as their sect by 
Hindus of even the lower castes in the Census schedules. How the phrase has 
become so wide-spread I cannot explaiiu 

6 - The Arya Saraaj.—This quasl-rdigioiis organl^^alion continues its propa¬ 
ganda which is very far indeed I rum being confined to a sectarian dogma* 
Thus Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, Settlement Collector of MuzafFargarh wriles 

** It may be noted that tlit number of Ary a Samajijts is gradually Lncrea^ing^ Their 
preachers come and give lectures every new and then in towns and villages. The 
chief features of this school w^hich attract Hindusi and particnlarly young men ** are 
freedom from Simfikity and ec&HomyJ* 

Dlwan Narendra Nath, Deputy Commissioner of Gujramvala^ gives the 
following account of the present phase of the movement: — 

"The Arya Samaj mxivemenl is not a new one,, but tliere has hecti ccmsiderable 
progress made within the last ten j^ars. A number of schools have beep □ petted in 
this District under its auspices. Indeed, where a local body does not see Sts way to 
raising the status ol a school, or to Ihc introduction of English in the carrinukiiii al 
studies, the leaders of the Arya SamaLj come to the help of the people. Rcligiona mstruc* 
tlon is also given in these Bchools, The Arya Samaj is a reformed Kindu faith, hut so 
anxious arc the leaders of this njuveiaeni £□ keep the reformed w^lthin the pale nf 
Hinijaism, and in touch with the masses of the Hindu population, that a very small number 
fully act up to the reforms which they desire to carry out. The Arya-Samajic faith acemi 
to be working its way like the religion of Nanak. The reaembtiug features ate 

(1) A purely Iheistic teaching In place of the polytheiani of the Puranas| 

(2) Observance of caste rules with uon-HIndus; 

(3) Pfosclytism to a modified extent; 

(4J Professed ahoUtinn nf caste rules faolh withjregaril to inter^marriage [and inter- 
dining with Lhe Hindus; 

(5) Tlie 5UkLability of the Lwo faiths to the lower classes ml Hindus, and the appa¬ 
rently little effect which either of them has produced pn the Brahmins* 

The faith preached by Nauak spread amongst the masses nf the Hindu population* 
The Arya-Samajk faith is confined nuly to the urban population up to the present, and 
is not likely to replace the religion of either Bawa Nonak or of Gum GoUmd Singh. 
It Is a moveinent for a general religions reform amongst the Hindus- This reform i$ 
capable of further deveiopments^ and of assuming phases more advanced/^ 

The following notes also show how inadequately the Arya Samaj is dcs- 
cribcd as a sect* Only one of them lays stress on its religious tends 

"The Aiy*a Samaj of the Jullundur District haa split up into two or three section 131, 
each differing from tile other on minor points and there is at present but littlo 

harmnuy among rhem.'" 

* Suuil KainarAv Sflnida. S^tiiku and Siiuitina wcTta tha loaf u^hid-barc lOiii at Bratiiim^ irho dicliD-od to 

cettto f^tipa lad SaeutHii wero ultdi twaol ttic iii Ganin) ol Ckultanja- tbc ViJ;iliBa.TK ^ip'rmvr* 
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And again s—' 

'* [ti ttic town of Amkala the only rdi^ous Acet of any tmforUnce among tho Hindus 
ia tlic Ait 3 Saniaj here. The majortty of its members are men toAo base rtaivtJ an 
EtsglfiA rattcaiien." 

The Deputy CommUsioner of Gurgaon also writes :— 

" There are no religious societies establiahed liere except the Arya .Satnaj which is 
eatahlished in several places. This is the only religious movement which has spread during 
the last ten years. The numbers are increasing gradually. Many Ahirs have commenced 
fallowing the principles of the Samaj. One ^cat reaiilt of its ^read has been the 
tio» in cfteailitffre cm marriages ttmi aiher oeegtiorts vibicA is a move in tie figH 
direefiany 

The main ^ religious' question on which the Saraaj is at present divided 
is, apparently, the lawfulness or otherwise of animal food. There are at present 
two parlies, one the vegetarian or Mahatma, the other the Besh-cating or ' cultur¬ 
ed ' party, and each publishes its own newspapers. The former, however, is by 
no means'narrow tn its views, for i( favours female education. The Mahatmas 
are desirous of founding a College at Kangri near Hardwar but are not agreed as 
to the curriculum, one section being anxious to prepare the pupils for Govern¬ 
ment exammations. the other to impart only Instruction in the vedas. The 
cultured parly holds possession of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, 
and is thus also called the Anarkalli or College parly, as opposed to the vege¬ 
tarian or City party. 

7. The Castes of the Arya Samaj.— The Ary a Samaj has returned 9,105 

male members,* of 15 years of age or over, 
in the two Provinces, only 496 being 
returned in the North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince and 333 in the Native States. The 
principal castes enrolled in the Samaj are 
given in the margin, The movement is thus 
practically confined to the educated castes, 
a few of the artisan and menial classes 
being also attached to it. It may, however, 
be doubted whether the 34 Chamars who 
profess to belong to the sect are really 
members of it. 

8 . Distribution by Districts.—The members of the association are most 

numerous in the Districts noted in the mar¬ 
gin, In the Districts of the South-East 
Punjab the movement Is not so active. 
Ambala only returning 3*3 members, Kar- 
nal 363 and Delhi 1 39. Generally speak¬ 
ing the association has most members in 

the Districts where the chief castes noted in the preceding paragraph are numer¬ 
ous. 

9. Comparison with the figures of 1891.—Exact comparison with the 

n • £> in D c,.* return of 1801 is not possible, because In 

PataerapliltSor fonjkbCcnili* Rtpttn. ift- iL i ti 

that year the Aryas of both sexes and a'l 
ages were tabulated. The numbers then were 16,375, of whom 9,510 were males, 
as against the present figures of g, 105 males over 15. The movement then is, 
numerically, making very alow progress- 

10. The Dov DbdTOa.—^This organisatiem continues its activity. It claims to 

be absolutely non-sectarian and advocates 
tolerance of all beliefs, having no dogmas 

of its own. Based on certain rules of practical morality and conduct, it has regu¬ 
lar orders such as Brahmacharya and llpezbarya Into which its .adherents arc 
initiated. It, in igco, founded four new schools, one girls' school, and a night 
school for adults. It has succeeded in obtaining lawyers to defend innocent 
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persons accused In the criminal courts, nrho could not pay counsel, without charge ; 
In closing liquor shops ; and in Inducing people to abstain from the use of strong 
drink and meat. 

It has no longer, I am now desired to say, any Iiosiility tow'ards the Arya 
Samaj. 

11. The Chet'Ram is.' — The following account, taken from the District 
Census report of the Lahore District, of the Chet Ramis, who appear to be 
mentioned in paragraph 1 13 of the Punjab Census Report of tfiga as denying the 
existence of God, is of some interest. It will be seen that the sect professes a 
worship of Christ. 

*' The sect was foamclcd by one Cbet Ram some 35 years ago, 

7/(1 life. —.Cbct Ram was bora in or about the year 1835 at Sharakpar in tlie Lahore 
District. His father was a shoplfeepor and maney.'lender of the Arora caste. Chet Ram 
was a man of little education and could read the laitda character only- When 35 years of 
age he began his present mission and very soon gathered round him a number of disciples. 
He died about 1895 and alter his demise his daughter vvas installed on his gadi. He wau 
burnt near the village of Bhuehoke, where three fairs are held annually to commcmaiate his 
memory. 

Sis Teachings. —Implicit confidence in Christ as the only God was the chief 
of his teaching. A copy of the Bible was to he womby each of his disciples round his neck- 
His disciples were also to carry a long rod with a cross at its bead. The front portion of 
[he horizontal part of the rod bears the following inscription 

'Help, O Jesus Cbrist, iJoty Ghost, God I Read the Bible and the Gospels for 
aalvatifin.—(C het Ramain). 

If is fotla-arers—Thb foiloivers of Chet Ram belong mainly to the poorer classes. They 
aretobe met with chfeSy in the Feroiepur, Lahore, Amritsar,* Gurdaspur and Montgomery 
Districts. Forty persons are always to subsist upon alms and preach the teacl^ing of 
Chet Ram. Tlmse are to remain celibate all tbeir live?. The number of his fall owe rs is 
iucreosing day by day, but 11 iudu converts do not mix with Mohammadaii converts and caste 
prejudices remain vatnucbcd,'’ 

12 . The older forms of Hinduism. — In marked contrast to the reforming 
movements which thrive in the towns among the educated classes are the beliefs 
which still hold their ground in the South-West and in the Himalayan Area. 
The centre of Hindu religious activity in the former area is at Uch Sharif, which 
is also the great stronghold of the Mohatnmadan Sayads, Uch still contains 
the Hindu temples of Gopi Nath, Narainghji and Khetr Pal, side by side with 
the shnnes of the great pioneers of Islam, but the two creeds as there taught are 
entirely distinct, and though Mohammadans and Hindus worship in unison at 
various other shrines in this part of the Province their usages and beliefs have, as 
a rule, nothing in common. On the other hand it is easy to trace many parallels 
between the Hinduism of the Himalayas and Moharnmadan beliefs in the 
Sauth*WesL 

13. Hinduism in the South-West Punjab. —The Hindus of the south¬ 
west of the Punjab appear to have preserved or dei^eloped a form of Hinduism 
which is in some respects different from the forms found elsewhere. In the first 
place each caste has its characteristic worship. Thus the Pushkarna Brahmans 
are especially the followers of the Gokalia Gosains, whose leaders are called Nai 
Lingi, though other castes, such as Brahmans and Aroras, also worship Gokak 
The Muchan, a branch of the Pushkamag have their own temples, for some four 
centuries ago they were ordered by their deities—Matrani, Alwadrani, Gungi'rani 
and Khetr-pal—to quit Bikaner, and promised guidance from light and the 
ringing of bells. When these signs ceased at ICahror they halted and founded 
eight asthans or temples, hut eventually quarrelled and dispersed. Two of these 
eight temples were re-founded at Hariau near Adam wan some spo years ago, 
.Each consists of three bricks only, two being placed upright and the third across 
them. A stone brought from Marwar forms a third wall to this Memple*, 
and in it a Limp is placed on the 14th of each lunar month. People from the 
north-cast visit the eastern temple, and others the western, the temples standing 
about a yard apart. At these temples Hindus perform the chala or ceremony at 
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which children are dressed for the first time. The Alwadrani’s temple at 
Dcrawarln Hahawalpur is especially frequented by Aroras for this rite on the 14th 
of every lunar month. A ^oat is then sacrificed, but it must first shake its head 
in tokcit that the sacrifice is accepted. 


Copt JVrt/A,—The cult of Gopi Nath still fiourisitesat Uch Sharif, in BabawaU 
pur, where it has an ancient temple. Gopi Nath was the son of Vasbu Deo, a 
Kshaitriya, and of Deokiji the aaughterof Ugarsen.ihe ruler of Mathra, and was 
believed to be an incarnation of Krishna. His image is of a dark colour, like his 
complexion, and is kept adorned with ornaments and clothed. His other names 
ate VaS'deo, Madu Sudan, Rishi Kesh, Bindraban Bihari, etc., and he is 
worshipped both by men and women before sunrise and after sunset. His 
Brahman ^ujaris must place food before him twice a day or else the god goes to 
the ba^ar m the guise of a child and pawns the temple treasures. This was the 
_ , . ^ cult which Lalii revived in the sixteenth 

c.««. F.p.rt. * cs. South-West Punjab. 


fdoU .—Images of Krishna, of Glrdhari Lalii (in Lal]i*s temples), of Brii 
Mohanji (in Kala Dhari’s temples), and ofGondanji, are all of tnetal, while that or 
Ganja Mali is of bronse. Stone Images are made of Sanwal Shah and of Mangal 
Das. The idol of Khetr-pal in his temple at Uch Sharif is of granite—a cubit In 
height. 

River-Tsorship . — At Khanpur, in Bahatvalpur, the Aroras and Bhatlas marry 
Bhang*ki-t»atti, (litr a pot of bhang), to Darya Sahib, the river Indus, in Sawan, 
with great pomp. This pot is kept in the house of a Bhatia and is always 
replenished so that the quantity in it may not vary. At Bahawalpur itself an 
image of Darya Sahib is made of reeds and in this is placed a large lamp. The 
image is then ^landed with Bowers, worshipped and thrown into the river. This 
too occurs in Sawan. We shall find a ceremony very like this repeated in the 
worship of Devi, while Darya Sahib re-appears in the following account of the 
interesting shrine of Zinda-Kaliana in Jhang. 


—Mr. Maclagan's account of Zinda-Kaliana points out that 
.. _ _ . „ , ,6 Kaliana was a Vaishnava and apparently 

oRja BDsu tpRf, I j. should be regarded as an offshoot 

of the worship of Vishnu. It has some curious features. Jinda orZmda, 'the 
living one.’ was a Bunjahi Brahman of the Genhdar* gotf while Kaliana was also 
a Bunjahi of the Sahr got. Kaliana's descendants are, Gosains: Zinda was 
celibate and his spiritual descendants are Ragirs of Zinda-Kaliana. 


The Mahant or Guru appears to be one of the faqirs. Now Ihe/IryrVs wear a 
cap of silk {diiryaij or gulhitdan.) , round which they bind a black strip ol woollen 
cloih (rc/Oi shaving the head, but keeping the ohoh or tult of hair, like Hindus, 
and the heard and mustaches. They also wear shoes, a maphla^ or tvalst-cloth 
a lingoti, a kurfa or shirt and a ohadar or shawl. They also carry a mala or 
rosary and a necklace of ittist beads. The Mahant, however, may not wear a 
shirt or shoes, though when walking he is allowed sandals. He must always 
steep on the ground, or on a mamikat a square bed of grass made on the earth 
between four posts. The cAf/ffr or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate asaui or mat, though the faqirs may eat on the 
same osan and In the same chauka with one another or with Brahmans 1 they 
may also eat in the same okaukOf but on separate arans. with Khalris and 
Aroras, The Mahant may also take food from Brahmans, Khatris or Aroras, but 
be can only drink water drawn with a dur^ or rope. In .a /s/n, but his chiias 
may use water drawn in earthenware. He also has a separate, kuqqa, but the 
faqirs may smoke with Brahmans, provided the latter are tvlUIng to allow them 
to do so- 

The faqirs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremomal purposes, but 
not so the Gosains, who. like other Hindu castes, call upon the daughter’s son, 
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the son'in'la.w, the sister's son and husband to lake the place of the Brahman, who 
is only employed when no such relative is available- The /aqirs receive the 
bheni or onenngs made to the samsdhs : the Gosains receive ardas (alms) or 
dan. The former how'evet now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near 
the iakiat or residence of the Mahant, stand the samadhs or tombs of 2 inda, 
Kaliana, AmadJali, and Darya Sahib, a chela of Zindi^ while close by Is a Imuse 
in which a sacred fire {dhmn * *) has been kept burning for four centuries. This 
bouse also contains a long red dag, which is worshipped, and conch shells and 
bells which are used when the dhaf grass is reverenced. Bhang is offered daily 
and is also taken regularly by the Mahant. The faqirst after preparing their 
own foodj offer bhog (or sacramental food) to the samadhs. The /nqirs and 
the public worship the samadhs^ the dhuan or sacred fire, and a tufsi plant 
growing near by. The Gosains or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjahi 
Brahmans: and avoid of course widow re-marriage. 


The rule that priests should sleep on the ground is ancient and widely 

j«urn>i AmbfopnidsScKt iniistiio, Voiiiitis XXX, qwitng Spread, 1 hs Selloij priests 
tluujj XV],^] CeiiiDi Report, tS83, t sa;, of (hfi Pelasgian Zeus I 

had to sleep on the ground, 'with unwashed feet.' Ghosts cannot touch the 
ground, and just before and after marriage a bride and bridegroom must steep 
on the ground. After a death in the house no one sleeps on a bed for several 
days, At Khangah Dogran and Sakhi Sarwar no resident or pilgrim may 
use a bed, out of respect to the saints there worshipped, and similarly at 
Sankhatra the Deo Jats are so holy that no Jat, even if he he a Deo, but of 
another place, may sit anywhere but on the ground, 


These ideas are In cunous, and, as far as I am aware, unexplained contrast 
to the rules which forbid divine personages, like the Mikado, to touch the 
ground. If the Mahant of Zinda-Kaliana is a worshipper, and in. some sense 
an incarnation of Vishnu, (he must eac bhang in that capacity), that rule should 
.. ^ n « L T ®ppiyt jyst as Krishna is 

. r worshipped by swinging 

his Images, and as his representatives in Bombay and Central India are swung 
in pendulous seats. Possibly Zinda-Kaliana represent Vishnu and Siva, the 
rites of the two cults having become fused together in the course of time. But 
that the basis of the cult is Vaishna^-a appears to be clear from the fact that 
its fair is held on the last day of Chet and the ist of Balsakb, days not 


sacred to Shiva. 


14. The religion of the Gaddis.—The religion of the Gaddis presents 
some interesting features and a brief description of it may be useful. As we have 
seen the Gaddis are by preference Shalvas, but their worship is catholic to a 
degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays Nags and Sidhs are worshipped, on 
Sundays alone Kailung, on Thursdays ' Birs, ’ and on Tuesdays Devis. 

To the Nags, ahri, or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora, the first- 
fruits of all crops, incense and small cakes are offered: and to the Sidhs a 
sack, a stick of rosewood, a crutch, sandals and rot or thick bread. The 
latter gifts clearly denote the character of the Sidhs, ^bcing things which are 
bestowed as alms on tvandering devotees. 

To the Bits a he-goat, a cho/a or thick woollen coat, a waist-band, a white 
four-cornered conical cap {c/iukatini to fit) and fine bread. It seems equally 
clear that the Birs are heros, and as such receive offerings emblematic of their 
character In this life. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, birtdle, *^ eaiu,^ dore^ (the finery beloved 
of the sex), with (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

Kailu Bir, the numm of abortion, is only^ worshipped by women. Kailung 
Is a Nag. He Is worshiped, as is Shiva, under^the form of the drat or sickle, 
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which is always carried by a Gaddi when shepherding his flocks. Then there is 
the worship of autars. An ctuisr is the spirit of a person who has died childless, 
and who, therefore, causes sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person 
puts on clothes, which are specially made for him, with a silver image of the 
deceased, which is w^om round the neck and he then worships the auiar^ or idol 
(which is always kept near a stream). The clothes and image are worn "in 
token of the deceased." Autars are propitiated also on the Amawas and Purati- 
mashi days. 

The seasons for worship are:—Chet, when pilgrimages are made to 
Bhaun and Jawalajl in Kangra, Chet is the sacred month of orthodox Hindu¬ 
ism, _ Bhadon and Asau] are the months for pilgrimages to the shrines of 
Karsingh, Hari-har, Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, and Kailun^ in Barmaur, visits being 
made in Bhadon only, as a rule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is not worshipped at 
any particular season. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, tnj., the Basawan or ist Baisakh, the 
Palroru or ist Bhadon, the Sair or ist Asauj, the LahoH (or Lohrl) or tst Magh 
and the Dholru or ist Chet. The dates of the Shibrat (in Phagan or some 
other date), and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. The first four festivals 
are celebrated by games and dances, but there arc differences in the rites 
observed. At the Basawan findirh or floor cakes are eaten with ghi and 
honey. At the Patroru a cake of ^iw/‘ is eaten : only young girls dance. At the 
Sair habtm^ are cooked ; and at the Lohri kkichri, or rice. At the Holi hhadda^ 
or maize flour, is eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called 
harit held, songs being also sung. At the Dholru again pindirii* * are eaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to be no annual feast of the 
dead. Shiva and the Devis are sacrificed too on a Shibratri. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batals are the sprites of 
springs, rivers and wells, and khkhrt^ sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of suid/,* 
3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep are offered to them. 
To Jognia or rock spirits, 3^ coloured grains of rice, 5 sweel cakes, a loaf, a 
flour lamp wdth a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of and a she-goat 

of flour are offered with prayers. Rakhshanis and Banasats w'ould seem to be 
the same as Joginis, Chungu is the demon which sucks the milk of and is 
found on walnut and mulberry trees and under the kargun shrub. He is wor¬ 
shipped with a cocoa-nut, a cKnhora^ almonds, grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 pao& 
w'cight with his effigy in flour, a basket on his back and a four-cornered lamp of 
flour on the bread, and a piece of dhup. 

Gunga, the disease spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a i&iL'a 
of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. Then a piece of iron, 
something like a hockey-stick, is made and the deity taken Into the cattle-shed, 
where he is worshipped by the sacred fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed 
and a few drops of the blood sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered and some eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than 
one, or the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year tins deity is worshipped after the same fashion. 

Kailu is, I believe, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 chaakeltSf the copper coin of Chamba with her 
rceklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three months after delivery the parehii, 
with the woman, worships the demon by putting up a large stone under a walnut 
or kahtit^ tree, which is sanctified by reciting certain and then worshipped. 

A white goat (which may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by 
ymaking an incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 9| 
ards wide and 3 or ist yards long, and the efiaukeiis and some bread are also 
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offered to the demon. Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur^ and places it on the 
cloibt which she then wears until St Is worn out, when a new one Is made and purified 
in the same way before being worn. The ceremony may be performed at the 
woman’s house, in which case the cloth alone is used as a symbol of the deity* 
The goat Is returned to its owner with the four corns. No other woman may 
this sheet, which would cause her diverse bodily ills. 

There is a curious mixture of magic .and religion in the Gaddis' beliefs. 
The image of the ay tar or jealous dead has its exact counterpart in the ^ankan 
lYiora or, ' crown of the rival wfife/ the silver plate, worn by a second wife when the 
first one has died, which represents the latter and Is propitiated to avert her 
hostility—the tiaw&tia dah or ' co.wife’s envy,' 

Shiva, it is interesting to find. Is as always worshipped under the form of an 
instrument, never being represented by an image, and consistently with this 
his festivals are not held on fixed dates. 

The festivals are peculiar and their meanings cannot he explained. The 
Basawan appears to be the festival of the dwelling-place, (c^ has, hamlet,) being 
possibly derived from basna to dwell,* It is the festival of the new year. The 
Patroru is perhaps sacred to the manes of ancestors j and the Dholani is the 
day on which drums are beaten, Chet being the last month of the year, 

t 5 * Dewat Siddh.—The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be 
connected with the Jogls, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorakhnath, 
as the folloMung account of Dewat.Siddh showsi— 

Bawa Bolak Nath was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at Glrnar 
Parbat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqirsf in, Kathiawar* He was 
the disciple of RIdgir Sanlasi, and wandered to Changar Talal In Bllaspur where 
he became the cow-herd of a woman of the Lohar caste. Some Jogls attempted 
to convert him and pierce his ears by force, but he refused to abandon his faith 
and called aloud, whereupon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into 
the cleft, in which he is supposed to be still alive, though he was bom 300 years 
ago, A sacred llret is kept burning in the cave, which was made by enlarging 
the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the cliff. The priests are Go sains 
who are celibate, and Brahmans, who receive 9 as. 6 ps. of the income while the 
rest goes to the Gosain chief-priest. The itinerant ckelas collect offerings in 
kind, such as flour, out of which ret or large loaves arc made for the other Siddhs* 
The followers of Dewat Siddh carry a small wallet (//in/i) and a Jogi’s crutch 
fhaori.) 

Hindus, Mohammadansand low-caste people alike offer sacrifice : for example 
Bangali snake-charmers offer cocks, and Hindus a goat which must shake itself 
to show that the sacrificn Is accepted. Adherents of the sect (for such they 
may be called) should visit it every' third year, and Sundays, especially the first 
in the month, are the best days for w'orsbip. Women cannot^ enter the cave, 
but they may make offerings to the lesser images of the Siddh at the foot of the 
ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of stone, said to be 
the oldest, and about a foot high, one of white marble, and a very small one of 
gold. The cliff is co^'ered with carvings of E'lindu gods, etc. Connected with 
this shrine arc those of the brothers of Dewat, Balak Rupi near Sujanpur and 
Baroh Mahadeo near Jawala Mukhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have 
been founded at Banga, in Julluiidur, and in Mandl, as the cult is spreading 
and its popularity increasing. 

The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi w'orshippers of 
Shiva and those of Bhairava, the earth god, and the fact that a cave is used as 
the temple also points to earth-worship. 
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j6 . The Sikhs.—The nunibcr of Sikhs in these Provinces, according to the 
present returns, is 2,130,987 as against 1,870,481 in 1891, an increase of 260,506, 
or 13 9 per cent. If these figures are at all accurate, Silthism has made a 
marked advance since 1891, possibly at the expense of Hinduism, for the 
Hindus only show an increase of 3‘4 per cent. 

It will, however, be clear from a perusal of Mr. Maclagan’s chapter on 
vuni^ CccMut REi»rt, 189J, cuput «l, fs religions that nothing but an exhaustive 
sao-i* tabulation of the sects of all religions can 

give us any idea of the value of the returns. Unfortunately all the Hindu 
sects were not tabulated on this occasion, and we are in consequence quite unable 
to say how many Guru Govind Singhls or Akalis have been returned as Hindus. 
To obtain some idea of the meaning of the Sikh fibres 1 had the Sikh sects 
,, _ , tabulated in British Territory and an an- 

..fT * ■ alysis of the results is given at the end of 

this chapter. To each entry I have prefixed the number uf the paragraph of 
Mr. Maclagan's report of 1892 in %vhich a description of the sect will be found. 
In discussing the figures of the present Census 1 shall add such scraps of in¬ 
formation regarding each sect as I have been able to obtain. 

17. Variations in Districts and States.— In the first place* however, 
.... * „ , a attention may be called to the figures show- 

: tw7 * e , percentage of variation in different 

Districts and States. In Amhala the Sikhs have decrca.scd from 87,650 in 1891, 
(excluding Thanesar Tahsil) to 58,073 or nearly 34 per cent. The decrease 
In this District appears to be due to an exodus of pafiitinri families who, finding 
it impossible to live on their minutely subdivided allowances, have returned to 
their original homes in the Manjha. The increase in the Phulkian States, 
which amounts to a fourth in Patiala and Nabha, and to too per cent, in Jind, 
is, i am told, due to the revival of Sikhism which ensued on the organisation 
of the Imperial Service Troops, recruits being induced to take the pahui on 
onlislmcnt. Possibly this has also inllucnced the Hissar figures. Colonisation 
explains the increased numbers in jhang, Montgomery and Gujranwala, the 
Sikh Jats having been settled extensively on the Chenab. There remains, 
however, a marked increase in Jullundur, Ludhiana, Faddkot, Gujrat and 
Rawalpindi which one could not hesitate to attribute to a revival of Sikhism^ 
if Amritsar did not show a higher rate of increase among the Hindus, but in 
this District Sikh emigration may fully account for tlie comparatively small 
rate of increase among the Sikhs, In Ferojtepore the rate of increase would 
have been much larger, but for the fact that in <891 64J333 Chuhras were re¬ 
turned as Sikhs, as against 5,388 in 1901, in that District, 

Speaking generally the increase In the number of Sikhs is confined to the 
more central tracts of the Punjab for in the south-east, in the Himalayan 
area and in the extreme south-west tlie numbers have decreased in a more or 
less marked degree. 


18. Sikhism.— While Hinduism may he described as a social raththan 
a reli^ous organization, Sikhism, it may be said, is something more than a 
religious system. The term ' Hindu' does not necessarily imply any particular 
belief, for, as a Hindu writer has said, Hinduism is metely ‘what the Hindus, 
or the major portion of them, in a Hindu ccmmuniLy, doand no further defini¬ 
tion can be attempted. The term Sikh, on the one hand, implies acceptance 
of the tenets held by the Gurus, and, as in all eastern religions, those tenets 
are partly religious, and partly connected with social observances. But, as 
happens in all religiotis, those tenets are not obeyed w'ith the same exactness 
by all who profess Sikhism, and so we at once find three degrees, as it werCj 
of Sikhism. These are, first, the zealots such as the Akalis, who follow all the 
ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, secondly, the true Sikhs or Singhs, who observe 
his main ordinances, such as the prohibitions against the use of tobacco and 
cutting the hair; and lastly, those Sikhs who retain many, or perhaps most, of 
the Hindu beliefs and usages, and yet profess a devotion to tne tenets of the 
Gurus. 
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The true Sikh Is 'a Follower of the ordinances of Guru Govtnd Singh 
Now as far as religious doctrines are concerned the Gurudid not, many essentials, 
depart from the creed of his predecessors. Guru Nanak himself stood quite 
w'itbin the pafe of the orthodox Hinduism of his time, though he was a mono^ 
theist and endeavoured to continue that movement against the grosser forms 
of idolatry which had been begun or revived by his forerunners, especially by Kabir. 
This teaching Guru Govind Singh did not essentially change. He incul¬ 
cated the belief in the one Supreme Being, though he himself was a worship¬ 
per of Diirga, and in his Granth the adoration of the minor deities is by no 
means reject^. The main strength of the Guru’s reformation lay in his 
social ordinances. He endeavoured to cut his followers comjiletely adrift from 
the social tyranny of Hinduism as vrell as from the political tyranny of the 
Mohammadans, and to effect this the more thoroughly he prescribed, as so many 
religious reformers have done before and since, an uniform and certain ceremonial 
observances as outvrard signs of the Sikh creed. Thus to mark their repudUo 
tion of Hinduism his followers were to discard the sacred thread (mis-called 'of 
caste'), the Hindu sacred books and rites at birth, rnarriage, and death : while 
to signify their aversion to Islam no Sikh was to w'ear a cap, or eat meat killed 
in the Mussulman fashion. To show that they were a people consecrated to 
the service of God, the Guru caused the Sikhs to adopt the ancient religious 
rule that those who were under a vow* should leave the hair uncut, and he also 
ordained that tobacco should not he used, reviving a common ceremonial prohibi¬ 
tion, the exact slgniffcance of which is obscure. 

But the reforms of Guru Govind Singh went far deeper than outward signs 
or ceremonial. He endeavoured to reform the social system of the country 
from top to bottom, for he preached the absolute equality of all castes, not only 
in the actual presence of God, an idea which is not confined to Sikhism, but in 
daily life. In this he was but partially successful, for though Sikhism has done 
an Immense deal to level down the barriers of caste, even the true Sikhs sitU 
continue to avoid contact with ihc unclean castes : further by his insistence on 
this social doctrine the Guru rendered the failure of the Sikh propaganda 
amongst the higher classes of Hinduism all but inevitable. Consistently with 
this crusade against social inequality the Gum also forbade the murder of girl 
children, and the acceptance of a price for a daughter given in marriage, thus 
greatly raising the position of women. The results of this teaching are doubt* 
less to he seen in the freedom enjoyed by the women In Sikh families, in their 
better education, and the kindness with vrhich they are treated. The Kukas, an 
offshoot of the Govind-Singh sect, continue to condemn female infanticide, and 
are still the object of those slanders which attack every movement m the East 
for the emancipation of women, Whether Guru Govind Singh was entirely 
successful in this attempted reform is another question. 

Thus the object of Guru Govind Singh was the foundation of a religious 
commonwealth, and the earlier writers on Sikhism in the last century were per¬ 
fectly justified In speaking of the Sikh nation. 

The Sihh creed —It is not easy to say what is the distiticiive creed of 
Sikhism. It is nearly always difficult to state a religious creed, and in the case 
of Sikhism there is the great difficulty that the Gurus, from first to last, strove, 
like the modern Hindu reformers, not to break away from the ancient beliefs, 
but to reconcile them with a purer creed. Unfortunately this resulted, as pro¬ 
bably it always must result, in a medley of beliefs, so that within Sikhism we find 
many religious ideas at variance with its Ideal creed. Thiit creed itwolves belief 
in one God, condemning the worship of other deities : it prohibits idolatry; pil¬ 
grimages to the great shrines of Hinduism : faith in omens, charms or witchcraft; 
and does not recognize ceremonial impurity at birth or death. As a social 
system U abolishes caste-distinctions, and, as a necessary consequence, the 
Brahtnanical supremacy and usages, in all ceremonies, at birth, marriage, death, 
and so on. But this creed is probably accepted and acted up to by a very small 
number even of those who call themselves true Sikhs. 
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19, The definition of ‘ Sikh.* We retained in the present Census the 
rule, introduced, in 1891, which defined a (male) Sikh as one who wears the hair 
tong, and refrains from smoking. To this was fiirther added the instruction 
to * enter the religion of the women as stated.' There was no definition in 1S81. 
In the present Census this rule was, 1 have little doubt, almost universally 
ignored, and in i891 it was not carefully observed, the resdt being that the 
Sikh figures for that year exceeded by 30 per cent, according to Mr, Macla- 
gan's estimate, the numbers which should have been returned as those of the 
’ true Sikhs.' These results seem the reverse of satisfactory. If a rule is laid 
down and then only partially followed the returns obtained must be of uncertain 
value. We cannot say with accuracy that in so many cases the rule was followed 
and in so many disobeyed. The question then arises whether such a rule can be 
enforced, as if not it should be amended or revoked. 1 am inclined to think that 
at a future Census this attempt at definition should be abandoned. In the first 
place it is clear that strict observance of the rule would have excluded a certain 
number of the community from our return of Sikhs. In the next place the 
rule was objected to in nearly every District in which Sikhs exist in any numbers, 
and 1 was frequently asked how the muna Sikh (or those who cut the hair) 
should be recorded. Obviously it would have been a little difficult to say that 
they should be recorded as by religion Hindus, seeing that they strenuously deny 
that they are Hindus, and direct that they should be returned as Sikhs by sect, 
for that would merely satiate oui sect returns, [f we had such entries as 
* Hindu (by religion), Sikh (by sect),’ we should not be much wiser than before, 
for in a sense all Sikhs are Hindus and are so called In common parlance. As 
Mr. Maclagan observes, the line between Sikhs and Hindus is vague in the 
extreme, and the best course therefore would seem to be to record those who 
return themselves as Sikhs as such, and trust to the entry of sect, if any, to 
enable us to classify the followers of Guru Govind apart from those of Bawa 
Nanak, as has been attempted on this occasion. Unfortunately there is an 
increasing tendency, already noticed, for sects not to be returned, but possibly 
this difficulty could be got over by asking that Singh Sabha, Sohdbansi, etc,, 
should be returned as sects, and also directing that, if no other sect entry be 
made, the term a be inserted in the case of those who do not observe the 
distinctive ordinance of Guru Govind Singh. 

20. The Sikh Sects. — In the recent Census 731,198 Sikhs, or 40 per cent* 
returned no sect. This is far in excess of the numbers shown as returning no 
sect in 1891, and at first sight seems to pcint to imperfect enumeration. It 
is, however, to be attributed, 1 think, to a tendency to abandon the sects and 
join the religious associations, the Sabhas and so on. The Singh Sab ha, the 
chief Sikh association, has not been returned as a sect. The omission to re« 
turn any sect is most noticeable in Amritsar itself. Further a good many entries 
in the column for sect did not relate to sects at all. Such were Ram Granthi 
(158), Mahrabia, (49). Gyani (17), Fujarl, (ly), Rababi (3), rnostly in Amritsar, 
and Masand (ao), in Ambala, all of which describe offices h Sikh temples. 

A good many other entries relate to 
sects not mentioned in the last Census 
Report. Some of these I note in the mar¬ 
gin, but the number of names not trace¬ 
able is over 50, and includes such terms as 
Rah tor (125) in Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Gltaxi Khan, and Kali Shah (86) in Lu¬ 
dhiana. Regarding these sects i have no 
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They are probably old sects under new names, but instances of individuals 
starting a revivalist movement are not unusual, as in the following case, described 
in the Jullundur Report:— 

*• A fakir named Mathra Das has hreu preaching among the Hindu Jati during the 
last 3 or 3 years, and somu of the jats Lave become Sikhs owing to His teachings. " 

This mahafti appears to have loa followers in Hoshlarpur, but none are 
returned in Jullundur. But with these exceptions the present conditions of 
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Sikhism cioseTy resemble those of Hinduism, for, iiistead of new sects l«ing 
founded, the tendency is to organize societies of which the two most prominent 
ate the Singh Sab ha and the Sohdi-bans. 

21. The Singh Sab ha,—The Singh or Sri Cum Singh Sabha Is apparently 
the roost active organisation in Sikhism at the present time. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Amritsar writes:— 

^ Among the Silibfy the SEikgb Sibha seems stir tip people^ and its working mem¬ 
bers are to be seen not only in tin: city and towns hut are h'und busy in rnral are^s incul¬ 
cating principles ol the Sikli faith and cojolning tlie necessity of a sepaxate religious and 
political existence/- 

Mr. \V, S, Talbot, Settlement Collector, jhelum, says;— 

* T1]£^ Siogit Sabbji, 1 am mformed, is Increasing m vigour, aod ts developing Into a 
separate sect twhich I personally supposed it to be already).'' 

The District Censua Report of Rawalpindi naively but truly describes the 
position thus ; — 

to Sikhism there are three classes;— 

(tf) Followers of Sir Khem Singh Rcdi, {£) Niranksris, [f) the Singh Sabha. The iw'o 
termer are declining while the third is spreading. A registered association, the 
Singh Sabha, laanded on original pure Sikhism wns established for the 
spread of education and the reformntion of the Sikhs. As education ad¬ 
vances the followers of Sir Khem Singh Bcdi and Nirankaris are joining the 
Singh Sabha,” 

22. The Sohdi'bans.—The Khalsa Sohdi'bans Is a new reforming move¬ 
ment among the Sikhs, which has only just been started, and it aims at a return 
to the pure religion of Guru Nanak. It has already over a, ohdo followers, according 
to the Census returns, scattered over these Provinces, but chiefly found in the 
north-west, especially in Sialkot, Shahpur and Rawalpindi. The term Sodhi- 
bans, or as it is also spelt Sohd-bansi or Solidi-bans, is however not new, 
as it has long been used for one belonging to the Sodhi class, for every Sikh 
when taking the ^ahui roust leave the caste in w'hich he was bom and enter that 
of the Guru Citvtnal Singh, who was a Khatri of the Sodhi section. The word 
Sodhi itself, however, appears to be derived frara solid a ragni, or musical 
mode. 

This movement appears to be allied to the reforming sect, a description of 
which Follows. 

23. Bbagat-panthis.—This sect of the Nanak-panthis appears to be quit? 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of Baba Sura] of Chaba Bhaglai in the 
Kahuta Tahsil of Rawalpindi. It is found in the Uannu District, in Pafiarpur, 
and in Tahsil Dera Ismail Khan. 

While reverencing the Granth the Nanak-panthis observe the usual Hindu 
ceremonies at marriage or death, but the Bha^l-panthis do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at marriages. Marriage 
and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsala, or the marriage 
maybe celebrated by taking the Granth to the house and there reciting portions of 
it. No funeral rites ate performed and the dead are buried, not burnt, l^ssages 
from the Granth are read for a few days after the death. And on occasions of 
marriage or death karah parshad is distributed. There is no rule of chkvt or 
' touch,' forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shradh for the dead. Daily W'orship Is an 
essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six stated hours of the 
day, via.f before sunrise, before noon, after noon, before sunset, In the evening and 
at night. At worship they sit down eight times, rising eight times and making 
eight prostrations. 

This sect then strives alter pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahmi« 
nical supremacy, it has a counterpart in the movement in Gujrat described 
below : —' 

■*Tbe Bhatlas, Aroras, and mur Khatris of Philpa profess the Sikh retigioii. Sikhs 
of advanced ideas wish to follow ihe leasts of Sikhism on the occasion of marriage so as to 
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eKluae Brahmans fram the ceremonies. One or two such ntarriages have taken ijlice at Wasu 
ig Bhalia, but the majority of the Sikbs are opposed to it as a useless Inna vaiion. The leader 
ef the new school » saiJ to be a resident of Jalalpur Kikuan in Jhelum, Uis nime is said 
to be Utar Singh/' 

24. The elements of Sikhism — The sects returned by Sikhs have been 

class!lied according to the order in which 
SuWiUarj Table V. g^cts werc discusscd and described In the 

Census Report of 1893. It will be seen that a number of sects, usually regarded 
as Hindu, have been returned, sometimes In not inconsiderable numbers, by the 
Sikhs, but there is nothing surprising in this. The Adi-Granth, the most 
sacred of the religious books of the Sikhs, Is full of extracts from the writings 

of Kablr and tbe other Bhagats. Guru 
AJi^r«tb,Trumn,-.T™i,>i«k-^p.sr™«. Najj^k hlmsclf stood tvilhin the pale of 

Hinduism audit is consistent with his tenets that the followers of many Hindu 
sects should call themselves Sikhs. 

25. Khetr-pal— ^The lew worshippers of Bhairon, or Bhairava, the earth- 

god under the form of Khetr-pal In FeroKe- 
Fun Jab CcDsai Report, 1891, } 44- puT are ncw returned as Sikhs, and not, 

as in jSgt, as Hindus. But amongst both Sikhs and Hindus KhetT-pal’s cult 
is probably more widely spread than these figures Indicate, for in Gurdaspur 
the Hindu Katil Rajputs are said to consult Brahmans as to the auspicious 
time for reaping, and before the work is begun 5 or 7 loaves of bread, a pitcher 
of water, and a small quantity of the crop are set aside in his name. 

26. The worship of Devi.— ‘7,493 Sikhs are returned as of the Durga 
Opasak or Uevi Dharm sect, exclusive of 482 who are returned as of the Shakat 
persuasion, and one individual who admits his adherence to the Kola-panth. This 
latter 1 assume to be the sect of Kola-cbari, who are worshippers of Sakti 

Punjab Sotrt anil Ounift, iSs^, ft 648- accofiJing to the left-hand ritual. They 
Oi* believe that Devi or Sakti has ten forms, 

and every Kolachari is a follower of one of these forms, whose names are thus 
given:—Matangi, Bhuvanesvari, BaglamukhI, Lalta-Dhumavati, Bhairavj, Tara, 
Kali, Kamala, and Vidiya. The book of the sect is called Kolanava, and their 
creed claims to be founded on th? Si vat antra. 

The worship of young girls as crops up again, as the following note 
from Jullundur shows - 

“Some 2 years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurtbala State gnt two 
or three young unmarried girls and gave out that they bad tbe power of * Devis.' The 
ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped them as goddesses. They visited various 
p'lris of the District and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, hat as goed 
results did not follow, the worship died out," 

is personified in a girl under ten ye:irs of age tv ice a year and offerings 
are made to her as if to the goddess on these occasions. The periods sacred to 
Devi are the nauratras (or first nine days of the waxing moan) in Chet and 
Asauj. On the 3rd of Chet Sudi, there is, in Hlssar, a special rite, unmarried 
girls making an image of Ganger of day or gohar, which is loaded with 
ornaments and then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
into a well. It Is characteristic of the close connection between the peoples of 
the eastern hills and Rajputana that this rite should be found in Kangra, under 
the name of Rail worship- Images of Siva and Parbati are made by girls who 
perform their marriage and then throw them into a pool or river. The cereraonies 
commence in Chet and end in the sani'ant of Balsakh and are traditonally 
supposed to commemnrate the suicide of a woman married to a boy much 
Kangra {la^ettEcr, 190a. youngcf than herselF, hut a dlHerent 

CuUm watkcb, 11, page 109. explanation has been suggested. The 

deities Siva and Parbati are conceived as spirits of vegetation, because their 
images are placed In branches over a heap of ffow'ers and grass, but this theory 
leaves many points unexplained, and until we have full details of the rites ob¬ 
served at all the festivals of Devi w'e cannot altempt to discover the ideas under- 
IjHng these local rites, 
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27. Devi as the a mall- pox goddess,'— Devi is in Hissar essentially the 
smalUpox goddess, and ihe rites to cure the diseases are all based on this Iwlief* 

If a child be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called S 1 iukar(Venus), and 
gur is placed under a ghar'yiattjit or stand on which pitchers are kept, and songs 
are sung. This Is termed nam-raiha, or ’naming’ the disease. In the case of a 
severe attack it is lermed dusri Skukatf and on a Sunday a Brahman woman 
makes the child wear a rahhk, or amulet with a gold bead, hipur (mercury), and 
f7jflry<ri» (a precious stone), fastened with red thread. or coarse wheat- 

flour is given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sleep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and bhai and rice 
are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child’s forehead b marked^ with 
cow’s urine and young girls are fed with the bhat, with rice and milk, and pice or 
kauru given them. On the Sunday and following days the mother pours lasU 
or milk mixed with water, on a, fand tree, sprinkling some also on the giound on 
her way to and from the tree. Girls are again fed on the Wednesday and on 
Thursday morning, and the mother again pours lasiion the jand tree, asking Its 
forgiveness for her act. She should also sprinkle lassi on this day on every tree 
on her road, and round a kiln as well On the Monday night following bkai is 
given m alms and finally women go in proce^ion to Devi's temple, carrying an 
umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians, Chhand, or hymns arc sung 
daily to Devi, but the name of Ram may not be uttered, so he is addressed as 
jaidewa. One of the lines sung is: — 

'O Devi, thou ridcst a tiger under the shade of an umbrella, and a snake Is 
thy whip.’ 

As long as the disease lasts dhstp grass and the dung of an elephant or 
sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tigerb flesh tied in a rag 
round its neck. GAi may not be eaten in the house after the last visit to the 
jand tree, and the mother must avoid ghi for forty days, and fast every Monday. 
Visits of condolence, or receiving hhaji or food distributed at marriages arc 
forbidden, and if any one comes to enquire as to the child’s welfare be asks 
' maha mai khmh haV ' is the goddess pleased ' and the reply is ' rnaka mat mihr 
hat’ ' she is kind* The child is called ' n^^rAfl mai kagoh ' or slave of the goddess 

Here again wc find girls feasted as incamaLions of the goddess, and the, 
attempt to transfer the disease to the jand tree, with due apology, is an orthodox 
tri^tment in cases of sickness. The other rites are less easily explained. 
Clearly there is some connection between the tiger’s flesh worn as a charm and 
the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but the exact train of Ideas Is obscure. 

28. ShaivISHi.— The number of Sikhs now returned as worshippers of Shiv, 
or ' Bawa ' Mahesh. whom I take to be Shiv, is considerable, being over i,Soo in 
Hoshiarpur, Ambak and JuUundur, As we find Sewak Shiv among the Sikhs 
we might expect to find Saniasis amongst them too, but only 8, mostly in 
Shahpur, are so returned. 

In the Himalayas Siva is worshipped extensively, especially by all the lower 
castc> The home of Siva is believed to be the peak of Khaskar In/urr^^jn.? 
Tak^a of Bashahr, and music is at times heard on its summit. Old men say 
that on the smallest of its peaks visible from Chini, is a pool surrounded by 
mountains amongst which lie Shiva's temple and the homes of the other deotas. 
Many years ago a holy faqir came to this mountain to worship Shiva and 
accomplished his pilgrimage, but by returning to ask some favour of the god, 
Incurred his displeasure and was turned into a rock which can be seen from 
Kailas north of Chini. This rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at midday, 
and a green at sunset. Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

On Sri Khand, a peak iS, fisfi feet above sea-level. Is a stone image of Siva, 
called Sti Khand Mahadeva, which Is worshipped by placing a cup of in 

front of it and burning the drug to ashes. Ever^ thing offered to the god is placed 
under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, is Nil Kanth Mahadeva. a peak 
visited by Sadhus only on account of its inaccessibility. It has a spring of red 
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water. Barmaur again Is a Shlva-bhuml or territory of Shlva^ and hence^ It b said, 
the Gaddis of Chamba are Shalvas. 

The prevalence of Shaivism In the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel 

“ There are BO less than places of worship, { 44 being temples proper). In Mandt 
and of these 34 are ^ temples and 2 are dedicated to ^ivaistic deities. 

This show's the preponderance of ^ivaism in Alandi. The namber of Thakurdwaras (Vishnu 
shrines) is ieven only. Among the (^ivaiayas most arc Linga-Cemplca but the oldest are 
dedicated to {^isa Padca>Taktva (t* r- the five>(aced) whose ctirioiis images are retnarkably 
numerous in Mandi’'. 


Writing of Kangm Dr. Vogel says: — 


Though i^ivatsrti no doubt prevails everywhere and all the principal temples and 
iirtAds are dedicated to ^tahadeo or Devi under various names, there seems to have been a 
great deal of Vishnu ( or Krishna ) worship among the Ea/as. At least I found this with 
regard to those of Kangra and Nnrpur, who may be considered to have been the more 
important ones. It seems that while the popular religion w'as the grosser Siyaistn the 
Rajas took to the higher form of Vishnuism. This seems to he the most obvkms explanation 
though it is quite possible that there were other causes and the Rajas perhaps introduced 
Vishnuism from the plains. It is carious that a Krishna image in the Fort at Nnrpur is 
said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajputana. ** * 


SimlbiTly in Ktilu Thakur Gopat, the cow'herd (Krishna), Is worshipped by 
the former Gurus of the Rajas, though Sivaism is prevalent in the Kulu Valley, and 
in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnu Is said to be entirely confined to Immigrants 
from the plains, the indigenous population being wholely Shaivas or Shaktaks. 

* All castes/ writes Mr. Maclagan, * are W'orshippers of Shiv \ but he is not a 
popular favourite in the same.way as V^ishnu or Krishna. It has been before 
polnied out that the worship of Shiv Is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is un- 

Pwlij, Repgrt, .Bsa f 48. tloubtedly most prevalent 

TV here the Drahmans have 

most power—a fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put 
forward that Shaivism Is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country.’ 


It Is, in this connection, curious to note that Mr. Ibbetson says:—' Shivalas 

Karo.! S=lll™«tR«iK-rt.,8Ss.i 364. iHlCOmmon 

m ihe villages, bmit al¬ 
most w'ithout exception by Banyas, The priests are gpsains or generally 

of the or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offerings. No Brahmans 

can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or he priests in bis temple, though they will 
worship him and sometimes assist in the ceremonies, thus deviating from the 
strict rule oI the original cult. On the Sheoratris, on the 13th of Sawan and 
Pbagan, such people as have fasted will go to the Shivala; but it is seldom 
entered on any other days.' The Banias are essentially a caste of the South¬ 
east Punjab. On the other hand the cult of Sakhi Sarwar, " chleffy worshipped 

by the Gujars and Raj¬ 
puts , 15 apparently dis¬ 
sociated from Shaivism for its great festival is held on the Sabno, In the south¬ 
east of the Province, and this festival falls on the *5th of the light half of Sawan, 
a day not apparently devoted to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of 
amulets, or raiAtr, which are then put on. Brahmans and Bairagis take the 
offerings to Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in 
this part of India, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 


TfiS yogis ~]og\ Pir is returned by 571 Sikhs as their sect. This tan only 
mean that they follow the Jogi-panth. The 18 more are returned as disciples 
of Gorakh-Nath and 86 as followers of Gopi Chand.f But this is hardly ortho¬ 
dox Sikhism for the janm Sakhi of Baha Nanak represents him as rejecting the 


* of th* iUoiai mn oat inEf^nimoD in th* SimlA Hlllsu 
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influence of Gorakhnath whom the Sikhs hold to he the disciple of Maohhind^ 
_ , ij - .1 r y-j - ■ Machhendra or Maisyen- 

Tiumpp * Afli*Gr*Blli, ttiUoJurtloti.pniBiiivi. , xt j- l i l 

dra-Nath, a fabulous being, 

half man, half fish. Historically no doubt Gnrakhnafh flourished long before Ijawa 
NanakTasbom. Yet some of the Sikhs themselves believe that Gorakhnath never 

Kortb ihdiaa Nst«i api Oiwlei, ib^^h S *4* (*’J Ur. w, Crookej, died, indeed he Still leads 

a roving existence—and 

so was contemporaneous with Nanak. In Rohtak the Kanphata Jogis hold that 
Gorakhnath was a cortiemporary of Salivahana (circa A.D. 7flJ and, according to 
the Jogis of Hard war, Matsyendranath is connected w-ith very ancient Hinduism, 
for he was a son of the Risbi Bhrigu, but as he was born in an inauspicious 
moment, the astrologers ^id he must not be allowed to live. Cast into a river 
the child was devoured by a fish, but Mahadev and Parbati heard its ory and 
rescued it. Hence the boy was named ' Lord of the kingdom of the £sli' and 
founded the Jogi sect. Soon after Mahadev sent a Siddhu or saint to Maisyen- 
dra, and on his way the saint found some Gujar women lamenting a youth who 
had just died. The saint gave up his soul to restore the youth to life, and the 
latter became the disciple of Matsyendranaih, who called him Gorakhnath or 
' protector of kifte,’ for he came of the Gujar race. 

There is nothing however In this animistic legend inconsistent with Sikhism 

t ,r, possibly these fol- 

are actually Sikhs in a wide sense of the term. It is not easy to make out from 
the Granth, or from Dr. Tnimpp’s translation of it, what the attitude of the Gurus 
was towards the philosophy of the Yoga. Prahlad Kai indeed speaks of them ss 
Kan-phatta or ear-cropped, and as on a level with Turks, but in some passages 

of the Granth the practices 

Tnircpp’, ABi.Cr.Bib, r.vi. commended. 

/sjJ»«, lage 3*4- 1 nus the Jogis practisc 

physical purification 

(nivali or nlull), as a preliminary to drawing in the breath. The Nirmala's name 
appears to be derived from a similar rite. The practices of drawing in, retaining 
and expelling the breath are parts of the yoga and arc in culcated in the Granth. 

The animistic elements in the Jogi creed appear lo be strong. Each ckt!a 

..d S' name of a plant or 

nower, which he hears lor life, and at 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are made, in Bombay, to stand face to face 
in platters of palas (buiea frendoso) leaves, jogi is a title of snakes, like 
pandit is of parrots, and Jogis in the Punjab are said to eat snakes. Both 
tbidm^ i j 3, Hindu and Mohammad an jogis t^ke the 

offerings made to Guga Pir, the snake- 
god, and wandering Jogis keep snakes. Fuller information on these matters 
is however essential before we can draw any final conclusions as to the origin of 
the sect. Probably the Jogis represent the priests of Stva, who perhaps embodies 
many pre*Brahmanical local gods, but on this foundation have been super-imposed 
many mystic and philosophical tenets. 

Jogi, as a caste, is returned by no less than 66,0 1 1 nouls in British Territory, 
T*hi= xiij, F.n |.A, till. ^d by 8,8 It in Native States, and nearly 

half are females, so that ihe Jogi caste 
is not ver^ celibate. These figures unfortunately include the Ka\vals, a title 
given originally to the chief priest of a temple, but now apparently used 
generally by a separate caste, possibly an ofl-shoat of the Jogis, u ho are famous 
itinerant eye-doctors, travelling over most of Western Europe in that capacity. 
The Jogi too Is a practising physician and magician combined, for he has the power 
of turning copper into gold. This faculty was acquired by Dina Nath .Jogi in 
the time of the slave Emperor Altamsh and Dina-Nathi mohars arc still said 
to be found, with the names of Altamsh and Dina Nath both stamped on them, 

The organization of the Jogis as a caste is obscure. They in term arty with 
Saniasis—both being Shalvas—'but not, it would appear, with Bairagis. In Jhang 
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there are said to be the usuaI two divisions—^ihe Aughar, and Darshanl Kan- 
phata. both of whom employ Pangat Jogis in Itea of Brahmans for religious 
and ceremonial purposes. The celibate Jogis do not, as a rule, eat with the 
others, but at a jagrat^ or wake in honour of Shiva, all eat together. A Jogi may 
take food and water from, but not cat with, another Hindu. The Jogis as a body 
wear a long/Vinci? of three strands, each of eight threads, of black wool This 
is worn round the neck. About the waist they wear a similar thread of two 
strands, each of eight threads. The nadk or whistie is attached to the janeo, 
like the sif.ghi or little horn of the Siddh worshippers Those who visit the 
ttratk at Katesar, near DB'arka,are branded on the arm with two concentric circles 
„ „ within a third Incomplete one, the two ends 

p-r.,,bNt,i,w™iQ«M,*,i[.H ,=fi,:345.5se. ^htch are bmahed off each by a cir* 

cular bead. Their rosaries vary. They are made of the seeds of the hadar* or 
jujube tree, which are called Rudrakshas, (apparently Rudra's heads], and the 
celibate Jo^s wear beads ivith 11 facets, those who are married beads with only 
two facets, while the beads wdth Bve facets are sacred to Hanuman. 

Sendu .fiiV.—Sendu Bir is the whistling god, whose cult Ts found in Jammu, 
in the Kangra hills, and in the Jaswant Hun of Hoshiarpur, and whose whistling 
sound announces his approach. Sendu is apparently an incarnation of Shiva 
conceived of as the storm-wind in the hills, and there may be some connection 
between this cult and the Jogi's whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute 
„ ^ . „ of the god. Sendu is a malignant deity, 

causing madness and burmng housesj 

stealing crops and otherwise immoral. 

The ^angams ^ — Only five males of this sect are returned—In Ambala—and 
Ntitc« on 111* Kijtwj of RciLcioa In tb- HLnu. they have possibly rcttimed themselves as 

Sikhs because of the hostility of the sect 
to the Brahmans, They wear matted hair, 
(possibly in imitation of Shiva),t and are 
Puritan followers of Shiva, under the form of a linga^ rejecting the Vedas and 
teaching the equality of all men. A fewMindu and Mohammadan faqirs have 
also returned themselves as Jangamas, but the sect is probably muefa more 
num^us, especially in the Himalayas, than the figures indicate. 

29- The Vaishnavas.—^The number (726J returned as worshippers of Vishnu 
is small, even if we add to them the few followers of Baldeoand Charndas, and the 
Radha-Swamis, who will be described presently, 

!n the Adi-Granlh Vishnu is constantly invoked as Hari and many passages 

_ . .... tf T . ■ . 1‘finiind one of the charac* 

1^. 70* {Df. c. A. GtmcH.) tcroi the Vaishnava hymns 

in which the relationship 

of God to the soul is always exhibited as that of a lover to his beloved, .\ppar* 
cntly a similar idea underlies the cult of Dulha Deo, which is found in the east of 
the North-West Provinces, but not apparently in the Punjab, and that of the 

Ptiiiiflb Cuflgns FrpoTt. 18SS, I tss, Kaushahi /agtrs. Dulha 

was a prince who wa.s 

killed when a bridegroom relurning home with his bride, and a story is told of 
Haji Pir Mohammad Sachyar that he turned/rtyiV white still a bridegroom, and 
was in consequence called A'uHs/ia/fj, He founded the sect of the Naushahis, 

Punjab Koi«t and 1893, »aoo. Doubtless the two cults ori¬ 

ginated in the same idea, 

and the names of the god in the one case and of the saint in the other are popu¬ 
larly explained by the legends. 

The Bairagis.—Thc Bairagls, or devotees of Vishnu, have however a not 
inconsiderable allowing among the Sikhs, for 523 are returned as Scwak Bairagi,J 
and to these should be added the followers of Guru Hari Singh and Gokal (75 In 
all), if they arc the Bairagi teachers mentioned by Mr. Madagan in section 63 of 


k3.B. 1 

f AtldnEan iiA?i,tkLV Jitn^aniiif Aitf 

Cxnaitlflni nF tbr 
Trniifpp^i AdUGrinIh. SJa. 


* Ytl Bliilri Hath In Kumioh li the t^jarcTnt pEmiC* t^F pHgrinaAga For tKe jecta^ 

t Yet Eaftdd ewaed to be m. Biirigr, it h i#id, when be becMae a Siltli, 
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his report. Only 17 Sikh Ramanandls are returned, whrch h a little curious^ for 
Kabir^ whose teachings greatly influenced the earlier Sikh Gumsj was a disciple of 
Ramanand. The re appears to be an undoubted connection between the philo¬ 
sophic sect of the Ramanandls and the order of the Bairagis, but their exact rela* 
tions are obscure^ The Baifagis probably represent a very old element in 
Indian religlofij for those of the sect who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as 
personating Nar Singh, the leopard Incarnation of Vishnu* just as the Bhagauti 
Ttb^pp's Adi^GraETtfa, page 98^. luiitates the dress* 

RobcrtH^ Smith: Ren^au Qf tbir Semiiei, 437* daOCe etC of ICrisKna* 

The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found in ' almoat every 
rude reilglan : while in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use 
of animal masks, ' a practice still to be found in Tibet, 


The Bairagis further have a sect called the Nimbatkis- Now the orthodox 
„ , , . ^ ^ „ account of Nimharka or 

d lb. j. A. s. B-. p-g. Nlmbadltja, who founded 

the sect* is that he w^as so named because he once stopped the motion of the sun 

on the top of tree. He also promuIgaLed an abstruse theory of the 

Dualislic Aduality of the souL But the/^J^w/arideaof tbeNimbarkts is that they 

reverence the nim tree because ihe^T de&ia is incarnate in it. The Nimbarki seem 

to he the same as the Nima-nandi or Nima-Khark-Svvamt. mentioned by Mr. 

. , j ^ . Maclagan, and It mav for- 

Buniab Ccn.., 1%^ K-E- *14 

Nalh Is given as one of the twelve disciples of Coralih Nath. The facts may point 
to the existence of a sub-sect, worshippers of the nttn ;treej upon which the 
philosophical doctrine of * Nimbarka' was grafted. 


Ramanand founded the Ramawat sect^ whom he called Ava-dhuta * because 

Ndt.9 nil ru]9i DJi4i by Of. G. Cri.fDOnh Antiquiry,. HlS fofloSVerS tiad * shakctl 

off * the bonds of riarrow* 

mindedness. To this sect belonged Tulsi Das, one of whose works was ihe 
Vairagya-Sandipanior ^kindling of continence/ 


30 . The Radha Swatnis—This sect, alluded to by Jin Maclagan po 
page 120 of hb report, appears to be increasing its folio wing, though very slowly. 
An account of its tenets obtained in Ludhiana from the present spiritual head of 
the sect at Allahabad is given helow' 

(r) Radha Sv^ami is the real tuime of the Supreme Creator. Tbia holy name may be 
briefly explained as folEow-s 

If the fairnlty ol hearing is sufficiently devdopedj all force currents could be heard as 
sotiRd. The Sopreme Creator evolved this creation by his spiritual rurreots. Spirit force 
is the force of attract bn, love and intelligence or inteBlioB. Like other foreeg in its 
creative action* it acts by focus and current*, emanating tberefrqm. The sound in arUcu- 
latc speech of the spirit-cnmnt is Radharand that of the spiritual focus or rei^enoir is 
Swami, Tlie name Radha Swami is accordingly held to be the true and real name of the 
Supreme Creatot:* and its sound, w^ksch resound^ in the inmost quarter oi all remonsi can be 
beard by a devotee of the Radha Swami sect when the faculty of hearing inherent in his 
spirit is developed by the process, of devotional practsce prescribed by the Radha Swatni 
faith. This name was given out by Radha Swami, the Supremo Creator himself* when Ho 
made hi^ advent in this world as a Sant Satgum or True Supremo Guide and Preceptor in 
human form. 


(J) As in the state of soninambulism^ all the functions of body and senses are 
performed from a plane higher than that which the soul occupies iu the wakeful state^ so 
all the actions ol the incaruatbn of the true creator are regulated by the currents comiag 
direct from the Supreme Being hiniselb The incafnation o£ Radha Swami Dyal tnaniresled 
himself at Agra and gave out religion in t 36 t A. D. 

( 3 ) Eviltatbn of Ihe spirit by the aid of the spiritual current, which Is perceived as 
sound internally to the pure region of spirit* which is the only true abode of perfect 
emancipation and salvation^ constitutes the devotional practice of the Radha Swami faith. 
Service of the Incarnation of the Supreme Creator wncti He manifests himself as Sant 
Satguru^ and love for Him are indispensable adjuncts for Ihe perfarmance of the detotloDal 

E rant ice mentioned above. Nay, they constitute the [actor of the devotional practicr itself, 
lualdcd by the Sant Satgum who has access to the astral and higher plants* the devotional 


*' A\k a patHfl et tb^ mod^riisg cfilibabz mEioR the Gmiai. 
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practice of soufiJ and spirit cannot be properly perfqrnied- No ritual or otber outward 
ccremq Dies are enjoined by the Rad ha Swami faitb. The practice la to be performed ia a 
secluded place whercrer it is avaHable^ 

(4) Human actioDs which tend to or result in the increased concecLtratioii or exaltation 
ot the spirit force constitute true virtue according to the Radba Swami faith j uhile those 
effccliB|; the opposite r^ultSj ffs., diffusion and degradation of spirit into lower natural 
regions arc vice* 

The moral code of the Kadha Swami faith for Ihc regulation of worldly affairs is that 
you should act As you vvonld that others should act towards you. 

Is) Thx^ religion has considerably cxpujided during the last 10 years^aud a Urge 
number of educated people have joined it* 

(6) This religion professes to be based on putelv sdemific grounds and nothing is 
to be accepted w'hich caonot be comprehetided by facts^ natural laws and phenomena 
observable in ibis w orld* Nothing is to be believed as hearsay or blind faith. Mere theore¬ 
tical comprehension of the principles is not aimed at^ their eapcLTimeutal realization is 
especially laid stress upon. Unless the spirit cau, at the witl of the devotee of Lhc Radha. 
Sw'ami faith, leave the oody and reach the highest spiritual spheres^ his devotion has not 
resuEted in the attainment of the object in view. According to the Radha Swam! religion 
there are three grand divisions in creation; Ihc highest is purely spiritual and called the 
region of mercy or Det^ The second is spiritual materialp i.e.^ iu this division spirit 

predominateB and matter iu a very fine and pure form Is mixed up with lU It is c^led 
^rnAm^rtd or the region of universal mind. The third or the lowest division is known 
as the material spiritual region fprnJp] rie., the region of individuat mind and desire* Mattcir 
in this division is coarse and predominates over spirit, whose acLloa is feeble and never 
manifirsts itscli unless through material covers. Each grand division has six snb-divisions. 
Their correspondeiice is to be found in the huniiin frame which representSp on a small scale 
the whole creation* The sia subdivisions of the la west region are to be found In the 

human frame^ as the six ganglia or nervous centres cornmencing from the low^est in rectum 
to the highest which is situated'mid way between the two eyes at the root of the nose* 
where ihe nerves from the varlons centres converge* and ivhlch is know^n as the piennial 
glands The other 4 ^nglia are in the throaty the heart* the navel and the reproductive 
organ. Similar ganglia* qf which the above six are reflex imagest ate to be found in 
Brabmandi. The grey matter of the brain comprises these six centres, and they correspoad 
with the six spheres of Br*rhmandi. The purely spiritual region corresponds with the 
white malter of the hmin and six centres are to be found therein, which correspond with 
the six spheres of the regions of mercy* The sixth, or the highest spJiere of the purely 
spiritua] ni^giotii is the abode of the true Supreme Creator^ Radha Swami DyaL 

Na caste prejudices are obsen^ed by the Radha Swami faith. The only conditions 
required for embracing the Radha Swami religioii are abslinence from meat and aqlmal 
food and liquor and all Intoxicating drags and a canviction that the goal of the Radha 
S’lVami faith is the only true goal of true and perfect salvalion. Animal food generates out¬ 
ward aclivity and energyt and as such is detrimental to the inward concentration and 
exalmtion of the spiritual COrrent to secure which perfect quiescence of thoughts and 
outward acCivity is iudiapeosable. IntoEicalJOg drugs affect the nervous system and 
disturb their calmness and serenity which are necessary for the proper performance of 
the spiritual practice prescribed by the Radha Sw^amj faith. 

All ihe extant religions have for their goal the spheres comprised in the second grand 
division or the spiritual material religions and are subject to decay and dissolution* because 
matter is mtitable and regions subject to its influence^ however subtle it may be* sooner 
or [atur undergo change. 

These goafs or spheres are not clearly mentioned in the tenets of the extant rehgiona* 
but allusioiis and bints about ttiem are to bo found iu their holy books. One initiated 
in esoteric teachings can only compreheRd those hints and is aware Of the location of 
those spheres. But such adepts* if any* are very rare* and 00 tj those initiated in the Radha 
Swami faith caji at present understand the ei^otcric teachings of aU other religions also 
and form a correct idea of the attitude of each, Tlie followers of the various cxlaot 
rellgiauB do not know the goal ol their own faith nor the comparative worth of the various 
religions- In the Radha Swami faith it is also a part of the tenets that the comparative value 
of the various religions should be clearly understood and with this object the holy books 
of the Radlui Swami faith contain a short description and an examination of the tenets of 
other religions. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls Is held by those of the Radha Swami faJth* 
lUj theory U ihBt the faculties developed by the exercise of the varioi^ functions of a spiril 
entity are engrained in the astral or subtle environments which accompany the spirit at the 
time of death and they regulate its fulure birth. 

The founder of the sect was succeeded fay Rai Bahadur Salig Ram* a retired 
Government official^ who died about 1895* after three years of leadership. 
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The sect numbers about blty in Ludhiana and has a few foUovrers in 
Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Delhi, according to the Ludhiana report, but from 
the census returns it has a much larger following, for 473 adherents a-e returned 
among the Sikhs alone. The sect teaches doctrines [see clause (6) above] 

, _ .. which are notunlike the yv^a theory of 

^ ine st5t spheres^ which are the pelvis, the 

organ of generation, the navel, the hejri, the throat or neck and the head, 
which has at its crown the vent of Brahm through which the soul escapes. 

Through these six spheres the profess to draw the breath up and thus 

become absorbed in Brahm, whilst living. 

31. The Sultani Sikhs.'— The total number of Sikhs returned as Sultanis 
in the Punjab in 1891 was 34,789.’In British Territory alone it is now 61,625 
and this Urge Increase is, 1 am ^mid, due to the fact that * Sikh-Suhani' was 
given as a specimen entry of religion sect In the instructions. This myste- 

piiB;>bc™it»Heport 5 , iBga.tt 71-9.and 1SB3. Hous sect, for Its Origin, if not its creed, 
I MI- is a mystery, has been discussed at length 

in former Census Reprts, but the subject is apparently inexhausiible, and T add 
a few stray facts in the hope of stimulating fuller enquiry. It cannot be beyond 
the bounds of possibility to solve an enigma like this, but the fullest Information 
as to the facts is a necessary preliminary. The cult of this saint is widely spread. 
There Is a khmi^ab to him at Nahan, and in Saharanpur he is worshipped oy a 
sect of Jogjs called Far Yai* (sic), w'ho are initiated by their clansmen at the 
age of 10 or »2- The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, for the parents 
of the boy merely place same sweets before the Jogi who is their religious guide, 
jrt ' IV to the saint, 

after vvhich they are eaten by the Jogls 
present. The boy then learns the song, which describes the attempt to con¬ 
vert a bride to Sikhism and Its consequences, for Sakhi Saiwar commanded 
Bhairon to punish the evil-doers, who at once became lepers and blind, but they 
were cured again at the bride’s intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at pre¬ 
sent between Sikhism and this sect, and t have known of a gift of land being made 
by a Sikh Jat to the shrine at Nigaha. There is clearly some close connection 
betw'cen the worship of Bhairon and this cult, for there is an image of the god at 
Kigaha. Again Bhai Phem, (whose wife was Devi), the nutfien in the small 
whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented as a disciple of Sultan 
Sarwar. The shrine is approached by a defile, at whose entrance is a cliff some 
80 feet high, called the robber’s leap, {cAor-t-iap), because a thief when pur¬ 
sued threw himself over it, vowing if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the 
saint. He escaped unscathed. Here ive have a legend which reminds us of the 
Bhairawa Jhamp, the cliff at Kidamath in Kumaun whence pilgrims used to pre¬ 
cipitate themselves as an offering to Siva, and of the somewhat similar Bihunda 
riles on the Sutlej at which men of the low Bcda or ' sheep ' caste are lowered on 
ropes dow'n a precipice in honour of Mahadev. ^ On pilgrimages to the shrine at 
Nigaha, blankets of black — the colour of Shiva — are worn. In the east of the 
Punjab, at least, the cult of Sakhi Satwar is^ peculiarly favoured by women, 
which is consistent with its connection with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem 
of fertility, and this again is in accord with the somew'hat Paphian rites observed 
at the shrine itself. Further the theory that the worship is really one of tne 
.earth-god would account for its being essentially the cult of the Jat peasantry, 

32. The Nanak-panthis. — The di^'^'pks of Nanak and his numerous 
spiritual descendants now number 297,238 souls in all, so that we may say that 
this form of Sikhism claims less than three'fourtbs as many adherents as the 
Khalsa, or 2ea1ot sects of the militant Guru Gorind Singh and his successors, 
but the Sikhs of Guru Nanak have probably been greatly under-estimated and 
many of his followers doubtless were Tctumetl as Hindus, as occurred in 1S91. 
The total number returned as Nanak-panthis is now 2^,450 persons or only 
half the number returned in 1891, but without figures for Hindu Nanak-panthis it 
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ts impossible to sny how far the decrease Is real. Whether the followers of 
Baba Bedi Sahib and of Guru Khem Singh are personal adherents of the present 
induential head of the Bedis I cannot say, but judging from the Districts in 
which they are returned they probably are, 

Tke WaJrj.—Though founded by a son of Guru Nauak only 401 Sihhs are 
returned as Udastsby secc,lhut 4,213 Udasis are shown ^ Sikhs by religion. The 
Udasis should perhaps be regarded as a single sect divided into those who wear 
the fora or top-knot, refrain from smoking, and so are in a sense Sikhs, and 
those who wear no jorit^ but only use waiter drawn by a dur or rope in a lota 
or brass vessel, and who may smoke, and are thus Hindus (Jhang). The Sikh 
Udasis are said to be divided into two great orders or divisions, mz., the great and 
little akharas. The great akhara comprises four dhtatas or sub-orders, founded 
by four disciples of Gurditta, the son of the sixth Guru,* flar Gobind, The. 

little akhara was formed 
Phni Baba Manohar Das, 

With the aid of Maharaja 
GtJTna Sih’kb. Karendra Singh of Patiala, 

(y. Ponjib Cen-ntt iSya. { ^ from the followers of San- 

gat Sahib or Bhai Pheru. To the Udasi figures then should probably he added 
14 persons returned as Manohar Dost, in Amritsar. Botli these a 1 :haras .are 
distinct Iram the Bhagat Bhagwans, founded by Pbagatgiri, a Saniasi who met 
Har Rai, the seventh Guru, on his way to Jawala Mukhi and was by him sent to 
Dharm Chand, the grandson of Nanak, who converted him, but he continued to 
wear the tatu, or matted hair, and to smear his body with ashes, whence the 
Udasis retain those customs. All the Udasis save those of the great akhara 
appear to be called Bakshishon ke Udasi^ or ' Udasis by graces.' 

But there are various other Udasis such as the Ramdas-kc, founded by 
one Gumditta (not the son of the sixth Guru), the Mian Sahib-ke, founded by 
a follower of the ninth Guru, and the Divvana Udasi, as to which sects or sub- 
sects [ have no information. Regarding the Nangi-panth, which is apparently 
a sub-sect of the Udasis, the following notes may be given; — The sub-sect was 
I J- 1 . viu ea founded by Dedraj, a 

Brahman, about 1830 

A.D,,who had two wives, a Baniatii, and after her a B rah mam, both named Nangi, 
but the second wife alone gave the sect its name. Its followers are found in Jhajjar, 
Narnaul and at Bhiwani in Hissar : they profess monotheism, have no caste and 
no concealment of women, Their hymns are mystical in character, and the airs 
of some musical merit. 

7 he Suthra-SItahis . — A boy was born with its teeth already cut and its 

E arents exposed it, as a child so horn is unlucky. The tenth Guru Har Gobind, 
appened to find it alive and told his disciples to take up the child, but they 
refused, saying it was iafltra, or dirty. The Guru replied it was suthra or 
clean and they then obeyed. This boy was the founder of the Suthra-Shahi 
sect. 

The story is noteworthy as showing how unlucky children w'ere exposed 
or possibly given to faqirs. The poet Tulsl Das was born in Abhukta-mula 
at the end of the asterism Jyeshtha and in the beginning of that of Mula, and 
he was in consequence abandoned and probably picked up by Sadhus, The 
1 .J An^<,«.ry, ,6J. JogiSi as WG huvc Seen 

according to one legend 

ori^nated^ in a similar way, and the SansI Jats account for their name by a 
legend which says that their ancestor was given to a Sansi, the first person who 

Lepql CdBui'i pBujali Riju, p«Qe S. OUSB flftCT 

his birth, in accordance 

with the orders of the Brahmans and astrologers. The Sulhra-Shalii, like the 

Jogi, wears a jaftea of 
Their >pho. 
nsms are not unlike those 


* The UdAtif nre, U Itteiil, not ^piieeit bj the iJilid Outti, Antrdu. 
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of Kabifi but few have been cullected, A aqng attributed to them would connect* 
them with Sivaism and the goddess Kali (at Calcutta [J. 


Baba Budka .—Under Baba Budha 516 persons are returned, and 359 under 
„ _ , . - _ . fc. * Sewak Budh, which is pro- 

FHTiiib CeosU RpEwrt. 1W. ( 1 Lt ji ^ * 

' l~ . ^ I 

am informed that Budha, the disciple of Nanak, only lived till the time of the 

sixth Gum, and that his 
descendant, Ram Kaur 
(surely a woman's name), 
was made a disciple by 
the tenth Guru and by him 
named Guru Baksh Singh, 
but 136 followers of Sahib 
Ram Kaur are now re¬ 
turned from Gurdaspur, none being returned as followers of Guru Baksh Singh. 
The village of Ramdas in Amritsar was named after the grandfather of Budha, 
not after the Guru, and orthodoxy denies that the Baba was concerned in the 
theft of the emperor's horses, Bidhi Chand, who appears to have 14 followers, 
mostly in Jullundur, having committed that offence. 


SravMEi. 

Cutaditb. 

Rnm 


Baia Mula . — Baba Mula’s followers have fallen from 610 to 5 among the 
Sikhs: all five being in Delhi. This is doubtless the Baba Mula who was the 
chda of one Siga Ram, a Brahman, and a Sikh of the fourth Gum. No adlie< 
rents of the Khatri, named Mula In Sialkot, have been returned. Baba Mula 
was never a patron of the Phulkian houses. 


Afanjt Saktb. —No * worshippers of the bed ’ are now returned unless the 

PuBjftii Cental Roport, f 05. entry of Sunchi*manjl or 

_ ‘the true bed' relate to 

this doctrine. 1 he worshippers of the tnanp are not a sect, and the terra merely 
originated in the |3ractice of the Gurus of delivering their discourses on a bed, or 
nianja, while their selected preachers sat on a small bed or maaji. Thus the 
grant of a man/i was equivalent to appointment as an apostle or deputy. The 
third Gum made twemy-two such grants, but eventually the practice was dis¬ 
continued, no more deputies being appointed, and, as only the authority of 
the Granlh Sahib was recognized, it alone is now placed on a' mattjt. For the 
matifa or fKir>»;i the sixth Guru substituted the or throne The 
itself is not, or ought not to be, an object of worship, and the entry would appear 
to mean simply a follower of the doctrines of the Granth. 

7 he Chatcal iJAeAtr.—There is a single entry of this sect, if sect it be In 
Dera Ismail Khan, and presumably it refers to the cult of Sanwal Shah' an 
Aroraof the Chawala or * Rice' section. Sanwal Shah has 120 Sikh followers 
»n Mian wall and (strange to relate of a follower of the Sikh Gurus, who was him¬ 
self appointed a guru), he has idols of stone in Bahaw'a Ipur, unless the Sanwd 
Shah referred to in paragraph 13 above be a different personage. 

The Satis and Saf-Sahibis^ —It Is impossible to say what sect these names 
represent. The terms probably mean nothing more than 'orthodox' or follow¬ 
ers of the Sat' or true Guru. Sati could hardly mean ' worshipper of a saift* 
though the n'orship of those who have been burnt alive on a funeral pyre is by no 
means uncommon. The Sat-Gurus and Sat-Sahibis, some 381 souls in all, are 
mainly found in Hoshtarpur, w'hile the 488 Satis are widely scattered. 

The Bam .fftf ifla,*—This sect shows but a small decrease in numbers among 
the Sikhs, reluming 25,000 as against 27,000 in 1891. It has a large follow- 
ing in Ludhiana, Ambala and Hoshiaipur, but the centre of the cult is in the 
Dehra Dun, where there are several shrines served by Udasis. This Guru 
appears yearly as a fly to his followers. When alive, one of his adherents was 
f *" danger of shipwreck, so the Guru left his body and went to his 
aid in the form of a fly. Having saved the vessel he returned, but found that 
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meaiiAvliile his body had been cremated. Hence cremation is observed by Ids 
u. 1 f- tf _ # presumably by 

G.rt«™. It, p.£* 84a his Udasl followers). His 

festivals arc held on Chet 5th and Bhadon 8th, and are chiedy attended by Sikhs 
from the Punjab. Every year a new pole is cut from the Siddh-ban (or sacred 
wood), bathed in Ganges water and set up in place of the old one for the Guru's 
standard. The Ram Raias, f am told, acknowledged the€th, 7th and 8th Gurus 
(//ar^i/iiW, Har Rai and Ram Rai), but not Har Ktshen, Tegh Bahadur, or 
Govind Singh. 

The sect is, genealogically, connected with the 
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DhirmaL 
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K«i. 
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Dhirmailas, for Dhirmal 
was the eider brother of 
Har Rai, the father of 
Ram Rai, according to 
my information, and 
though no Sikhs are 
now returned as Dblr- 
mail as, a considerable 
number of Sikbs are 
returned as foliow'era of 
' Guru ’ Bagh Singh, 
who must be the Baba 
Bar Bhag Singh, a 
descendant of Dhirmal. 


33. The Sikhs of Guru Govind Singh. — Of those Sikhs w'ho returned their 
sect 419,793 per.sons or 51*5 per cent, are recorded as Sikhs of Guru Govind 
Singh or his successors, so that if these alone are to be regarded as true Sikhs, 
our returns would appear to show nearly twice as many Sikhs as they ought 
to do- It is, however, certain that many Govind Singhi Sikhs have returned no 
sect at all. Thus in Amritsar out of 264,339 Sikhs only 20,000 are recorded 
as Sikhs of the great Guru, but the numbers must be in reality many times 
greater. 


As to the tenets of Guru Govind Singh, I have nothing to add, save what 

P^i.b R.p:^ 1 ioi. 

18 above, to Mr Macla- 

gan’s account, but it may be noted, in connection with the Guru's retention of 
the worship of Devi, that the truth of the story that the Gnm was directed by 
the goddess to offer up the head of a disciple is denied by one school of Sikhism, 
and the true version is said to be that the Guru said; —' He is my beloved dis¬ 
ciple who gives one his head,' whereupon five men, now known as the 
piyare or * five beloved* offered him their heads. In the latter case the story is 
possibly to be ascribed to the older myth that the Bve Siddhs offered their heads 
to Dev'i and cutting them off piled them in a heap, whereupon they became 
stones. 


The Akalts cr Nihangs .—The Akalis are the followers of the immortal 
Being, akai fiurkh, and did not originate, t am told, with Ajit Singh, though 
who their founder was I cannot say. They retain the blue dress, which used to 
be worn by many Sikhs after the Guru, Govind Singh, wore it as a disguise 
when fleeing to Machbiwara in Samrala Tahsil; but they only adoptecT the 
peaked turban after the time of the Gurus, when it was invented by Nihang 
Nairn Singh to serve as a standard and leave the hands free. The term Nihang 
is not confined to the Akalis, for it is used of Mobammadan saints, e.g,, of Shah 
Sadiq Nihang in Jhang- 

The total numbers returned as Sikh Akalis or Nihangs is now only 431 as 
against 1,376 in 189a, but to these should be added 136 Akalis by caste. Of 
these numbers 457 are males and only 1 to females. The sect indeed appears to 
be dying out. It may be added that Akalis cat ineat,-j- 4 ndeed an abstainer from 
meat is not a true Akali—though they abstain froin spirits. 

77 je The Sikh Kukas now returned number 13,788 in British 

Territory alone. In 1S91 they numbered 10,541 throughout the Province. I. 
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have included the followers of Guru Ram Singh and the Namdiians in the above 
figure, as they are undoubtedly Kukas. Of the (O1331 who return themselves 
openly under that term, Sialkot returns a fifth (a, 180), and Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
and Ludhiana each over t,oDc>. In JuUundur the remrn shows 3,443 foUowcrs 
of Guru Ram Singh. The Narndharis are most numerous in Sialkot, 

How far these figures represent an actual increase in the sect, I cannot say. 
Orthodox Sikhism is opposed t-y the Kuka practice of dispensing the amrit to 
each man in a separate vessel, as it should be given to all in one vessel : and to the 
Kuka frenzies. The Kukas reverence Ram Singh as the twelfth Guru, and also 
invoke Balak Singh, which is again opposed to the Sikh doctrine whereby only 
ten Gurus are recognized. Further they object for some reason to blue clothes. 

34. The Ra.[ngarhta Sikhs.— The figures show 4,353 Sikhs retunied as 
Ramgarhias, chiefly in Gurdaspur and Amritsar, There are Tarkhans, followers 
of Hardas, a man of that caste who became a disciple of Guru Oovind Singh, and 

whose descendants found- 
r.ep.i Ch^fs, . 70 . Ramgathia 

vtisL Strictly speaking the term should he confined to the descendants of 
Hardas, who still hold substantial /a^rsm Amritsar and_ Gurdaspur, but the term 
has been adopted by a large number of Sikh Tarkhans, just as many Sikh K.ikls 
have adopted the term Ahluwalia, the title of a particular family of that caste, as 
their castc-name. But the Ramgarhia are not all Tarkhans possibly, for there is 
a group of Kalals also which goes by that name. 

35. The Jains.— The Jains in these provinces now number 50,020 souls*,or 
9'3 per cent, more than in 1891, and of these only 37 are returned in the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Jains being ebjefly found, as the map opposite this 
page shows, in the South-East of the Punjab, The above total includes 

souls in the Native States. 
The Jains are found main- 
ly in the Districts noted 
In the margin, but Malcr 
Kotla State, Hoshiarpur, 
Ferozepur, and Lahore 
also return over 1,000 
Jains. Jlnd State shows 
the greatest apparent in¬ 
crease, as in 1S91 it only 
returned 173 Jains, and 
Amritsar also has twice as 
many as in 1891, but 
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Patiala and Ferazepur the numbers have decreased. There is a slight tendency 
for the Jain community to spread in the Central Punjab, but no members of the 
community arc returned in the Buddhist tracts and very few from the trans-Indus 
Districts. 

The Jain sects iy (aste , — Reading the accounts of the Jains in former 
„ ,. - * . ™ .. Census Reports one can 

Jains have some complicated system of cross-dmslons by caste and by sect as to 

which our information Is 
imperfect, so that it is im¬ 
possible to say how the 
community is organized. 
The figures in the margin 
show its division by sect 
and caste. Unfortunately 
the Oswal and Agarwal 
Banias have not been tabu¬ 
lated separately, so that 
we cannot say if, as Mr. 
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water over the stone to show that all connection 
severed. The Khandclwal also appears to be a 
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Ibbetson con side red j the 
Oswal Banlas are gen¬ 
erally Swetambara, and 
the "^Agarwai invariably 
Digambara, by sect. The 
Agarwal sub-caste of the 
Banlas is also, accorditig 
to one of my notes, called 
Bisbni, • and its name is 
said to be derived from 
aggar^ the janm or 
sacred thread, not from 
Agroha. Further informa¬ 
tion regarding this caste 
will be found in Chapter 
_ Vni. The Khandelvi'a! 
Banias are also Swetara- 
bara by sect. They have, 
in Gurgaon, a curious 
custom at funerals, for 
they place one stone up¬ 
right and another on top 
of it, and then pour a little 
with the deceased has been 
religious or sectarian cross- 
division of the Brahmans, 
which in Sirsa forms a 


Brahman sub-caste. They were separated from the Gaut Brahmans at the time 
of Paras Ram's great saenhee and derive their name from hh&ndan to divide. 

The Jfiin Jains, as a body, have a remarkably complete histori¬ 

cal and religious literature which has been, or is being, thoroughly studied by 
German scholars. Utiforiunately the results are hardly yet available in a fonn 
ititelligihle to any but specialists. Further the Digarabara tenets, which are of 
great interest, are also contained in an ottensive literature, but as their paniiU 
preserve the old-world hostility to printing, little has as yet been published 
regarding them. 

To make clear what follows it should be noted here that the Jains have 24 
semi-divine jinas, whose series ends with Mahavira, (Mabahir, * the great hero'), 
and a subsequent succession of human teachersf called suris., a term we may 
translate by * pontiff.' Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharaiara gacbha), Mahavira himself, and his first disciple vras Gotaina, who did 
not however succeed him, Sudharman becoming the second pontiff. The other 
sect, the Tapagachba, regards Sudharman as the first pontiff. Both these sects 
trace, 1 hough with some differences, the pontifical succession down to Uddyotana, 
who founded the 84 gash ha si of the Jain (? caste) which still exist, and was 3ath 
in succession from Mahavira. 


A fter the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. One, rever¬ 
enced by the Kharatara-gachha, is a succession of pontiffs who all, (with the excep¬ 
tion of Abhayadeva who was a leper), bear the title of JinaJ. The other, accepted 
by the Tapa gachhas, bears various titles, and was founded by Jagach-ebandra, 
441b in succession, according to the Tapa-gachha records, from Sudharman. 
These two historical gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight 
of in the maze of sects and orders Into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 


" BUbnK-*Viliilit4VA- Bctmen ibe anil Jtiin H fCTi harei two diYMona, Bilbyi^ 
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The main dmsions of the Jains which concern us are those of the Digara- 
bara, or naked, and the SweEarabara, or whlie-cla 4 , sects. Their origin is 'rery 
obscure. According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha, {or Nigantha), who has been identified iFith Maiiabir himselL 
Indeed it has been held that Mabablr only reformed an ancient order of naked 
ascetics. According to the Kharatara recoriis the Digambaras arose in the time 
of the (8th pontiff, Chandra, whereas the Papa-gachha account IS that the name 
of the Nir-grantha sect was changed to Kotilta-gachba as early as the time of the 

gth pontiff. It thus seems 
D*ieof likely that the Digambaras 

iLcc«$»bDc>* r<^preserit an older phase 

Biii£nJuini, It Suntut X of belief than even Jainism 

:: tut, however this 

liMchaBd™ ... „. ... 40 may be, it 15 certain that 

KnneitIcundB ... .,. ... 45 Jn the time nf Rh^Hra- 

jwi.Aat.XX1891,pags341, xxi.p*sfijo, ", Bnaora- 

bahu, the ayth m suc¬ 
cession from Golama, the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. 
The Digambaras forth-with split up into various sects or rather orders. 

The Digatnbara orders .—The successor of Guptigupta founded the great 
order of the Nandi Sangha, sakka,^ or school, which from Us importance appears 
to have overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples, and 
which IS, it would seem, often regarded as co-en;tensive with the whole Dlgamba- 
ra sect. These four orders were thus designated :■— 

Gfdct. Synonyms. 


TJtln of Munij. 


[.—Nandi Sangha^ 


Pari|aiA^ G^chha^ 
i Bdatkaraf Gaiia. 


Nandid J 
Cbaiidra, 


Bbxwliana. 


f Pushkara Gachha. 
lb—Sena Sangha J SurastHa Gana. 

y (Vrishabba Sadgba). 

f Chaadra-Kapata 
Hl.^Simha Sangha^ Gachha. 

( Ratitira Gana, 

^Pushtaka Cachba. 


Fcund^rn 

Maghanandinj who 
observed Lhe 

period oF the rainy 
season nodcr a 
tret, 

{Cfiirein 


IV.—De wa Sang ha * 


Raja^ Bhadra^ 
VirSf Seaa. 

Simba^ Asrava, 

Khumbbat Sagar^i 
Dewaj Naga. 


^Vrisbahha^ who ob- 
... f serred it under a 
-.V f Jina5efia ar jf«ff 

j tree. 

..*^Sim.ba; who nb- 

> served Et in the 
J cave of a licin. 

■t 1 Dewa who ob- 

ECrvcd it in the 
house of the 


^Dcsi Gaua. 


-j 


courtesan 

tlatta. 


Deva* 


Datta, Langa. 

The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of doctrine 
obseni'ance between all four orders, whose members alone can consecrate 
images- Collectively these four orders appear to be known as the Saraswati 
gaehha, though perhaps that term is in strictness only a synonym of the Nandi 
Sangha. So^too they appear to be called Kundakundanwaya, or' the line of 
Kundakunda,* their fifth pontiff, in some obscure way the three minor orders 
would seem to be subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they 
all four owe allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 

Loier seois. ^Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sakkas, there 



up into sects 


■ Ptrkj^tA ii tKa fliiHe iba eelffltwj aijd dm tba cflfd tree 
f The 'poirerril' 

i Strictly trailing then ikm thiei bjc miPmsd to the N^di order. 
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Still later there arose various fanthht such as the Visa-, Tcra-, Gumana* 
and Tota-Panihis, i.e-, those who worship a boofi (pustaka) in lien of an image. 
And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, Lavaji of the Lurapaka sect,* together 
with one Dharniadasa, a cot ton-printer, founded the mouth-covering Dhundakas, 

These divided into 2a sections (presumably the 

Indian Aftttqairj, 1853,pjEfl 7a, Bais-tola), one of which was called Dhanaji. 

Dhana's disciple was Bhudhara, and the Utter's disciple Raghunathji, whose 
disciple Bhishraa founded the Terapanihis or Mukhabandhas (mouth-coverers.) 
Whether these seels are confined to the Digambaras or not ! cannot say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kharataragachha 
records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was founded as late as 
Sambat 1700, hut whether these still exist or not I cannot say. Indeed I do not 
know if they are sects or orders, or merely thMloglcal schools. The Tapagachhas 
also have various divisions, such as the Vrihad- or Vada-, (Vala) gaehka, so 
called because Uddyotana consecrated Sar^ edevasari, or, according to some, 3 
surh, under a targe fig-tree ; {vata). 

The /ewtf/s--“T 1 ie Jain Jinas, Tirthankaras or Arhantas were 34 in number 
each having his separate ehinha or cognizance and being distinguished by 
the colour of his complexion. Images of one or more Arhanms figure in ever)' 
Jain temple. Thus Risabha-Malha or Adlnatha has as his cognizance the 
elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Suraati the curlew, and other Arhantas the 
lotus the sjeastiJta (doubtless a sun-symbol), the moon, a crocodile, the srtunisa 
(like'a four-leaved shamrock in shape), a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or a 
boar. Parasva-Nat ha's cognizance was the hooded snake, (sAeska-^hani], and 
that of Mahavira, the last of the jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risabha- 
Natha are the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the 
antelope), and Netni (the blue water-lily). To what primeval cults these /inns 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddbism and Jainism. 
Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be the same in every 
religion, Buddha was often called Jina, ‘the victorious*: his death was the 
stirvanai both Buddhists and Jains also employ the svtasiika or saiya as a sacred 
»S73.t«Sf* *<r‘ 34 t 334 . symbol ? the Buddhists also have or had 
„ iSai, t»»e« i$i, a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. 

Further the Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly alt their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha's, and Mahavira is said to have 
died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha's death is assigned. The colossal 
statues of the Jains also resemble those of the Buddhists, 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has few features of interest. 
Their places of pilgrimage are five in number, vis., Satrunjaya, Parasnath, in 

Bihar, Mount Abu, Glrnar, and Chandra- 
giri in the Himalaj'as. The oldest Jain 
remains are probably at Glrnar, a hill .'dso sacred to Buddhists and Mindus (cf: 
paragraph 13 suffrd). Their holy seasons appear to be peculiar to themselves, 
but the observance of the rainy season as a sacred period of the year is also 
characteristic of Buddhism. 

It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge from 
those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences arc that the Jains 
repudiate the Vedas, and disavow the auibority of the Brahmans. In other words 
they represent an element of Hinduism which never submitted to, or at an 
early period revolted from, the quasi-soctal supremacy of the Brahman castes, and 
in this they have much in common with the Buddhists and Sikhs. They also 
resemble the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Brahman. 

The yain easfe.—In all 2,653 souls, chiefly in Hoshiarpur and Lahore^ are 
returned as of the Jain caste. How far they constitute a true caste it is not 
possible to say, for the sect appears to be organized on two distinct hut con* 

ii3Mtimor«ia^ Tfsuisded by Ibc Lekhakl Lttnki^ Sambat and IxdU thil 

■wit ibc Vi^iludlukTAft took Ibfik 
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current principles, cine tmsed on natural descent a«d so on caste, the oihet' 
sectarijin, on the beliels o( the different sub-sects wnhln the sect- Hence arise 
cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For example the Nandi Sang ha 
or order is also called the Nandi Aninaya, but amnaya means simply htia or 
family, so that Nandi Amnaya means the generations nf Nandi,' Gachba (tviih 
which gana is said to bp synonymous) is used indiffeTently for ibe religious sects 
or orders, and for the natural groups within the caste, there being 84 g.idthaS 
or gfits, families or races, of the Jains. Whether these are in any way con¬ 
nected with the spiritual gaefthas or not 1 cannot say. 

36. Btiddhism.<^Our present ligtites are in curious contrast to those of 

189], when no Buddhists 
were returned except in Spiii, 
L'lhul and Chamha, At 
the present Census Chanr- 
ba has only returned la," 
and British Lahul, which 
adjoins Chamba-Lahul the 
Buddhistic part of Chairi'- 
ha) 983, nearly 50 per cent, 
less than in On the 

other hand Katiawar, which 
IS quite as dislinr tly Tthe'an and Buddhistic as Lahuf, now appears to have re¬ 
turned Buddhists for the Brst time, wh le the Mandi Stale returns 510, two fifths 
of whoiti are lefnales* in ihe laU&r a gQn-p{i or Buddhist monasEery ha-Sp wuhin 
the last few years, been built at Rawal Sar, between Mandi town and Sujanpiir. 
Dr. Vogel informs me that the principal image is that ol Padma-vanibhava or 
the * lotus-born *, who also lakes a prominent place in the Lahul gan-pas w here 
he is known as Guru Riii-po-che.t * the Teacher of Great Price,’ who introduced 
Buddhism mto Tibet. 1 he presence of these Buddhists in the State was how¬ 
ever solely due to the fact that ihe Sisu fair was held in Phagan, about the time 
of the Census, _at R^wals ir, that lake being deemed peculiarly sacred bv the 
Buddhists of China and Tibet, 1 here are burdty any Buddhists resident in 
hlandi. 

In his report on Tahsil Chini Mian Durga Singh states that the ruling 
family of Bashahr is, according tp the Shastras, held to be of divine origin, and 
the Lamaic shoiuy is that each Raja of Bashahr is at his death re-incarnated as 
the Guru Lama or Guru of the Lamas, whom 1 understand to be the Dalai Lama, 
of 1 ibet. There is also another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. 
For 61 generations each Raja had cniy one son and it used 10 be the custom 
for the boy to be sent away to a vilLige and not be seen by his father until his 
hair was cut for the first lime tn bis sixth year. The idea ih.it ihe first-born 
son is peculiarly dangerous to his father‘s life is not confined to Bashahr. Both 
these legends originate in^the doctrine of the metempsychosis, which is prevalent 
in the hills of the North-Fast Punjab and indeed throughout these Provinces* 

.An account of Buddhism in Kanawar will be found in ■ Gerard's account of 
Koonawar, published in 1841, His account agrees in al) material points with 
Mr* A. H. Diacic's description of Buddhism in LalniL 



Islam. 


, 37 * The Mohammedan popiitation.— As we have seen In paragraph a of 
this chapter, the Mohammadaii poputaiton has increased rap’dly, in comparison 
with tlw Hindu elf*ment, in the past decade. Even in the Distnetsand States in 
which it show's a decrease, we find that the Hindus show, as a rule, a far greater 

Subiidi4.7 T.b e t. s. decrease, as for instance in 

, the Native States of Loha- 

ru and Pujana, and m ihe Distrirts of Ambaia, Montgomery, and Gujrat, On the 
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Olhfir hand in ^^^han Stale the Mahammadan population has diminished by nearly 
a third, and in Kangra, Hosbiarpur. and JheSum the Mohammadan population has 
decreased, whf-reas the Hindu has increased^ or not decreased so fast as the Mo- 
hammadan element. In Jhelam ] think emigration of a temporary character 
explains this falling off, which amounts to nearly 3 per cent- In the other areas 

one might suggest that 
the figures point to a re* 
t r o^esslon of M oh am ma- 
danism in the Himalayan 
area, whose ponulation is 
essentially Hindu, hut in 
Cfvimba, Suket, Mandi 
and Simla the Moham* 
madans have increased 
far more rapidly than the 
Hindus, so that these lo¬ 
cal fluctuations cannot be 
explained- 1 be increase 
in the Muhammadan po¬ 
pulation is most marked 
m the marginally noted 
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tracts, in each of which it exceeds joper cent. 

Theextensionof the Census Operations to the Kurram Valley has added 
51 475 souls o the Moharnmadan population, and the census of the Shirani 

country has added another 12,371. In the Biloch tians*Frontier a ;.g=t Mcham- 

madans were enumerated as against 5.90a in 1891. so that the Muhammadan 
populationol the two Provinces is now 14,[41 ,i 23 souls as against 13,915,643 in 

38 The Sects of Islam. —The figures given in the Subsidiary Table VI 
appended to this chapter are ananged in the order followed by Mr, MaeWan 

Zl'r. few remarks tTbe 

made on the figute<, and the^e will be made under each sect Companson with 
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In the two Provinces the 
figures for the three main 
sects give the marginal 
percentHges, on the total 
Mohammadan population, 
but the increase in the 

t otBT iS e^ly. i u® 

not so great as these figures would indicate, because adult males are more likdy 
"u^ 1^0 these sects than females or young children On the 

etc'^ do not include the various sects, Qadria, Jalalt, Nau- 

Next to nothing has besn added since rSgi tr> our knowledge nf the Moham- 
madan sects in these ^orince.. The Revd. Edward Sell's Faith of Islal 
j' ^ l^bfished m tSSo. reached a second edition in 1896, but the author 
resided in Southern Indra, and dots not even meniion the Chishiis wno appear 
to be ermfined to the North pere is however a good deal of indEge- 

nous hiera ure on the subject of the Mohammadan sects, but very lltile ont 

more than one 

work on their tenets. This literature merits more attention than it has hither- 
to received, but it is .regularly unatiraclive in (o™, and require, tne muat care"t 
use as It is, histoncaliy, inaccurate and confusing. « mosi caretui 

ih. ’’li"®- which have arisen in 

the Punjab, 1 shall give some notes on the Shia sect and its developments 
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39. The Aliaiadiyas.— Uhe sect return shows 1,1 ij followers, males over 
15, of Mirza Ghulani Ah-ad of Kadlan in ihe Gurdaspur Hisfrici In October 
i(,qo. ill view of the approaching census, this sect adop'ed the designation of Ah- 

^ madiya, and oiir return is probahly a conip'eic one, \ he leader of the stet is a 
Barlas Mughal, wh^se family came from Persia, in the lime o( Babarand obtained 
ain the present District of Gurdasptir, Beginning as a Maulavi with a 

G»,J«;„.rC*.eu.,r. 189**9..IT’ ®'®, sweepers, the Mirza 

eveiUually advanced claims to be the 
Mabdi or Messiah, expected by Moharnmadans ar d Christians alike^ The sect 
hoaever emphatically repudiates the docuitie that the Mahdi cl Islam will be a 
warrior ard relies on the Sahih Bolharl, the most autheniic of the traditions, 
which says ' he shall wage no wars, but discontinue war for ihe sake of teligi'^n,' 
In his voluminous writings the Mirza has combated the doctrine of Jihad and the 
seel is thiis opposed to the extreme section ol the Ahl-i-Hadis. 

40, The DUte-Shahis —The following acerruni of a new unorthodox sect 
of Mohammatlan origin by Lala Piara Ram, Extra Assistant Com miss loner, is of 
interest i — 

'* The only religioos sect juicing notice rn the Gujnit District is that of the Dftte* 
Shahi Musa'tnans. The sect in not an it fluentia| one, but. « ii sometiiiic-' attracts atten¬ 
tion, k biief description of it will be ti» fu|. Ditte^S'iah. the tounter of tbc secL wsi an 
Arain ol S'nk Kalan, abna* three n.iies east of Gnjiat town. At ti e agr tf jo be bec-.ime a 
disciple of nanirtl iVlbn MohamiDad t’anali of Slieikhpur in Giijrat and laving given 

np worltlly pursuits began to kart a retired life. His creed was a simple one : he exhnrtcd 
peo}de to da good set ions and disregard outward ceremonials. He wore red dolhes and 
in Baid to have givffl ep ihe religinus dntirs enjoineti by Islam People floclti-d to him in 
large numbers, and irave him presents, whUh were tahrn can* of by his sister's sod Mian 
Mtiliatnmad Yar. He made motoc dudpirs and died about years ago. He wa:* auc- 
ceedi d by Mian Mul ainmad Yar wlio is now cenudered the head of ihe sect 

Tlu re ia no learned man aaiang ibe Diltr-S<tiahiB and I- e sect do not possess anvbacka 
or literature. Unydiecard the ordinary rel^gi. us rutics ob*^erved by Mtisalm.ms and 
consular to tjc the tfiI I^ost/i pi Oixl Sricid ff'd ipucIi rcvcTciirc fof hint thAt 

others Lbink that they believe hioi to be not diflerem from (iod, 1 he initialed Ditto- 
ShabU (Lalposh, wear red eltitliea and also ornameots and lead a cheerful ttle On the 
occasion ol theanriversary of Ditte Stwh’s death, winch is on the nth of Ithadmi iltey 
hohi a l£iirat luE^ inmb in Enk Kalati* *’inging dai^cirg and rxpressmg Joy oi^i tlie 
occasion. If a Dittf-Sbahi djca hia biex ia accotupanb d by singing pmienand a farce 
conioiiFsc ol people .rs^cmblc- I he pre.vent head .4 the aect is about 50 vears ola0e,and 
though (ifiterate is reap, cted by all fhere are al>H) ta or 13 otter men, disciples oj Ditte- 
Shah, who are regarded nsitiitiated and are therelore otijccts of veneration. 

The esact miraber ol followera is not known but is believed to be a lliotifiand ormore 
Three fairs are held:— 

(1) Fair of Shah Khutshed held in SialVot. This » h-'ld in the mfioth of Chet 
when D.tte^habis as^eir.ble at Sok and start together for SialkoL * 

(a) Fair of Muhaininjid Panah, the spiritwa] guide of Dine Shah. This is held io the 
month of Har at Sheikhpur. 

(3) Fair of Dis tc Shah, "i Ills is held in Bhadon at Suk where tbere is a tomb of 
Ditto Shah. 

Tlie lidicf among the ^mmon people ia that Oiltc Shah was a pious man who 
led a |;ood life nnd was a Faktr. He used to dress at times like a waman, but was 
leee from senj-nabty. Wiiatevcr be recrivrd fttim the pf ople be d)^trih^ted to alms. He It 
aaid to have made no dbripfei;, but on his death a tomb was erected to liim which is looked 
upon wit h respect by the ignorant people Amongst the orthodox Mo^almans Ditle Shabis 
arc considrred to be lirretics. U is said that they number about a,ooo petsons Some 
have actually relururd themselves as Ditte-Shahi. " 

The jiumber of this sect which appears in our TClums is 7 1 

41, The Shias—As in previous Censuses there can bz but little doubt that 
our figures for ShLs are corsiderably below the mark. 1 he Shia is allowed and 
even encouraged, to conceal his cteed, if its exposure would be ioconventent. 
Even in BahawaJpur the Shtas orly amount to 3 4 per cent, of the total Moham« 
madan population. 
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The history of the Shlas and of their tenets is one of the most obseure,^ as 
it is one of the moat fascinating, pfoblems in the history of religion. Its origin 
date} back to the earliest period of Islam and may be briefly traced as follows. 

42. The Quraish.— 'The sanctity of the tribe in which Xfohanimad was bom • 
dates from 440 A D.,or nearly two centuries before the Prophet's power reached 
its ienhh, in which year Koshai acquired for his family ihe guardianship of the 
Ka'bah— the four-square sacred stone at which the gazelle was sacred— at 
Me=ca Before ihe birth of Mohatnn:tad two ri'.'al hiclions were formed, the 
Hashmites and the Uraawiyab, and the feud passed on from generalicn to 
gcneratioti. Mohammad wa^ a descenrlant of Hashimi and his bitterest oppo¬ 
nents were the men of the *'mawiyah party, who after his death reopened the feud 
and eventually killed the sons of Ali, Thus within Islam from the earliest times 
there have been two greut movements. The first is rtrpresenied by the Sunnis. 
The other, rcpreseniedby theShias, rests more on Mohammad's personal sanctity, 
on the * light of Mohammad,’ which descended to Ali and Irom him passed on to 
the true Imams, « ho atone are the lawful successors of the prophet. And there is 
a third element, the philosophical, mystic doctrines of Sufiism, which has appa¬ 
rently influenced both movements to some extent. Moreover it is Imporiant to 
bear in mind the history of the Moslems in any attempt to discuss the tenets of 
the modem '^'ohatnmadari sects, and not to assume that all departures from the 
orthodox cre^d of Islam are due to Shta induence. 

43 The Shia tenets.—^The Usui or fundamental tenets of the Shias or 
‘ followers ' of All are five:—(i) the unity of God. (z) his justness. (3J the 
divine mission of all the pr* phets. of whum Mohammad is the chief, (4) to con¬ 
sider Ali, the Khalif, and his descendants from Hasan to' AUM^hdi,' the 
twelve Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these the hiurth has led to the 
greatest dissensions in Islam. The Shla doctrines rest on the absolute sanctity 
of ttie descendants of All, co whom in con sequence aim os I divine honours are paid : 
the Sunnis, while respecting the house of Ali, accord them no authority, and thus 
the tenets of the two great sects are irreconclleable. Yet so deeply rooted is this 
belief in inherited sanctity that the Svnms hold in theory, that the Khalif must 
be of the Quraish tribe, though in practice the rule has never been observed. 
This doctrine of inherited sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected 
with, the belief in llte metempsytbosis, and has rendered it possible lor the 
Si^ia $ect to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet nf the 
unity of God was eventu.slly evolved a system of pantheism. This was due, 
probably, to the introduction of the Sufi doctrines, which occurred in the second 
century of the Hijra, and had been preceded even then by an earlier mystic ism. 
Derived probably from £»/, wool, the term would appear to Imply renuncia¬ 
tion of the world, for ascetics w'cre nl-vays so cbd The initial inspiration (ri/i.vut) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the naineof AUuH, until the utterance 
becomes mechanical, and then divine enlightenment ensues as in the The 

esoteric teaching of the Sufis compares sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has 
analogies in the Shaktak pratticei«. As an organization Sufiism recof;‘nize5 two 
grades, persons of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity being divided into two 
clas'ies, tva. .• — (1) the or those who are authorized to cst^ibti^h hat'tif, or 

spiritual disciple^hip, and (2) the ^Auir mn/aj: or those not so authorized, who 
are engaged only in the amelioration of tty/s or self. The Quran is valued as a 
divine revdaiion but in practice the voice of the Pir or spiritual director is 
substituted for it, and the tnur'd or disciple has no further responsibility. Here 
again we find a resemblance to the GuTU-i\khl system of spiritual relationship 
in Sikhism, 

44. The Shia sects. —The doctrine of the Imamat*'contained within it the 
germs of schism. The imamat being a light {nur} which passes ^hy natural 
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descent) from one to tlie other, the Imanif} are prophets and divine, and this 
heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imam, Hassan the eldest son of Ali 
could resign his title of Khalif, but not bis Imamat ;vhich had descended to 
him and on his death passed by his inheritance to Hoseio. Its subsequent 
devolution followed the natural line of descent, thus;— 


Haasan (the 2nd Imam]. 


r~ 

Ifitnail. 


Alt (the ifit Jm^), 

-■-r 

Hoacin 

Ali 11^ Zainii'1-AbJd-din { 4 ih). 
Mohammad Laqr (sth), 
Jafir Sadiq 


Mitaa 

Ali 

Mohamniad TaqS (Qth)^ 

Ali VI (loth). 

Hassan Ask^ i (lith)» 

Mohammad AbuM^^Qasim. or I main Mabdt 
( 13 th). 


In the time of Ali II, the fourth Imam, the Imamites, as we may term the 
Shias, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series of seven degrees, into 
each of which its vo^ries were formally Initiated. This movement transformed 
the Shia sect or faction into a secret society, or group of societies, and had far- 
reaching results, though at first it appears to have been merely a measure of 
self-defence against the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by 
the great Shia schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamat. Jafir, the sixth Imam, nominated Ismail, his eldest son, but on the 
latter's premature death he declared that Musa was his heir, to the exclusion of 
Ismail’s children. The succession to the Imamat was thus governed by the 
usual rules of inheritance, the uncertainty of which has so often led to fratricide 
and civil war in eastern empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one 
party among the Shias, despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other party, the ImamiteSi supported the claims of Musa, 
and this sect of the Shias believes that the twelfth Imam, Mohammad, is still 
dive, thi^t he wanders over the earth, and is destined to re-appear. The Ismail, 
ians on the other hand hold that the last visible Imam was Ismail, after uhom 
commenced the succession of the concealed Iniams. And to go back for a moment 
the Mosapians held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, Imam, and it thus 
appears that the Shia sects originated, historically, in divergent views as to the 
personal claims of the Prophet's natural descendants to succeed to the Imamat, 

The Ismail^s.— The history ol the fsmailians is of great interest not 
only in itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are still a living force iu the 
Mohannnadanisni of this part of India, History does not tell us what became 
of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character lent itself to the foundation 
of one of the most remarkable and important organizations known to history. 
The Ismaitians were firat organised by Abdulla, a native of the Persian Ftovince 
of Khuzistan, who retained or revived the omanization of the sect into orders 
which had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imam. His successors 
however gave an entirely new character to the sect. The descendant— probably 
a spiritual, not a natural descendant—ol Abdullah the Ismailian proclaimed him- 
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self ths legllimate descendant of AU and Fatima, and assuming the title of 
A1'Mahdi, usually given to the last Imain^ founded the Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt. His descendant Mohammad*ihn-Ismail indeed went a step further and 
accepted the doctrine that the KhalJf was an incarnation of the invisible imam 
and as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence of actual descent 
from AU. To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in some obscure way, 
its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need not necessarily be re-incarnated in a 
descendant of AU was fruitful in its results, for to it may be traced the claims of 
various Imams to that title, In India Sheikh Alai of Agra claimed to be Al-Mahdt 
and as among his disciples was Sheikh Mubarik, the father of Abdul Fais, the 
Wazir of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influenced by Mah- 
davi ideas. To the same teaching may be ascribed the origin of the Babi sect in 
modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not to have penetrated to India, and 
various other movements In the Mohanimadan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Israallians were on the 
wane, the sect was revived, In Syria, by Hasan Ib'n Sabah, who was like Orar 
Khayyam a companion and protdgd of Nizani’Ul*Mulk, Wazir of Alp Arslan, 
Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he divided into seven grades, one 
of which was called the Fldwi, or ' consecrated,' and which became popularly 
known as the Hashishi, or hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into A5M.ssin in 
the European languages. Of this order Hasan was the first Sheikh, or 
chief, a title somewhat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Sheikh claimed to be—at least in the person of Mohammad Kiah, the third 
Sheikh—an incarnation of the concealed Imam, wielding supernatural powers, 
and i.;. u merely the head of a militant religious order. 

From their stronghold at Alamat in the Elburz* the Sheikhs dominated 
Mohammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of assassination, during a 
century and a half, until, towards the close of the thirteenth century, the last Sheikh 
was overthrown by Hulaku Khan, the descendant of Zenghia Khan. The sect 
however was not exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to 
exist, but rather as a sub sect of the Ismailiana than as an independent organiz¬ 
ation, in Irakand the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal descendant of the 
fifth Sheikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan of Bombay, who has a considerable 
following in the Punjab and the regions of the Hindu Kush. 

46. The Sufi orders.— The Sufis have, in addition to their various sects, 
thirty-two orders, whoae origins and relations to the vannus sects are exceedingly 
obscure, but in certain cases they resemble the sects in that their founders were 
descendants of Ali and as such shared in the inherited sanciity of the Imams. 

Of these orders the oldest is the Qddria, founded about 1100 A.D, by 
Abdul-Qddir Jilani, a descendant of Ali through the martyr Hasan, according 
to the genealogies preserved in India, though the 5hias are said to deny his claini 
to this descent. 

The Qddrla sect has had several branches in India, as for example the 
^fuqimia, Fakrahmania and Naushahl.t Closely connected mth the Qidria is 
the Saharwardt erder, founded circa luoo A.iJ. in Baghdad, and established in 
the Punjab by Baha-ud-din Zakaria or Bahawal-Kaqq, Multani, a fellow travel¬ 
ler of Sayad jalal, two centuries later. From this sect again branched ofl the 
Jalalis. 

Another of the thirty-two Sufi sects was the Naqsh-bandior mystics, founded 
about 1300 A.D. in Persia, by Pir Mohammad. One of the earliest leaders of 
this sect was Haji Bektash, who was succeeded by Khoja Ahmad; the Bektash, 
also called Qizzli-hash or Kizzilbash, appear, however, as a separate sect or 
order in the list given by Cooke Taylor in his History of Mohammadanism, 

Lastly tlie Chlshtia sect, founded in Khorasan, and introduced Into the 
Punjab by Khw'aja Farid-ud-dln Shakar-Canj, (usually known as Baba Farid 

* GJboft, line Smkihdt fItK tfiniJd beciq to ka¥e bcitn f-n ib in Vedic liecs. ^OUlcD- 

bttgr ftaltgSofl tbe 1793* 
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Stiakarganj)} in the thirteenth century, and revived in the Punjab by Khwaja 
Nur Mohammad, the Qiblal Alim of Maharav, in the Bahawalpur State, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, is the most important Sufi order 
in the Punjab, in which province it has fifteen gadtiis. 

And yet again from this sect branched of! the NiEamias or disciples of 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Aulia Dehlavi, or Moharnmad bin Ahmad Danial, a 
disciple ol Khwaja Farid>ud*din Shakar-Ganj. This sect does not appear in our 
returns. 

47. The Roshanias.— From the earliest times of Islam there have existed 
sects professing doctrines not Inculcated in the Koran, or even condemned by it- 
These doctrines appear to have been from time to time revived in Persia, and in 
Khorassan, w'hich from the very first age of Islam had been the fruitful parent of 
heresies: there appeared the Ravendis, who taught the doctrines of the trans* 
migration of souls and the successive incarnations of the Deity. With these 
were associated social doctrines advocating community of women and the equal 
distribution of property.* In the middle of the i6th century there was in the 
Punjab a revival of these doctrines, headed by Bazid, an Ansarl Sheikh, who was 
born at Jutiundur, where descendants of bis family still live. Bazid adopted the 
title ol Pir Roshan or the Apostle of Light, apparently In allusion to the ‘ light 
of Mohammad,' but he was called by his ' orthodox' opponents Pir Tarik or the 
Apostle of Darkness. He laid aside the Koran, taught that nothing existed 
save God, and that no set form of worship, but only implicit obedience to his 
fh'ophct, w'as required. He also preached communism of property, and his 
followers practised community of women. The sect was for a Imte powerful. It 
embraced half the Pathan nation, yet Bazid was imprisoned by the Government 
of Kabul and only released on payment of a heavy ransom. After this Haslitna> 
gar became his seat, but on.his death the sect languished. Its most active 
supporters were the Afridls of Tirah, the Yusafzals having been re-converted to 
orthodoxy, and in 1587 .Akbar in person defeated Jalal'Ud^din, the son of Bazid, 
in an expedition against the Roshanias of Tirah and the neighbouring hills. 
Nevertheless Jalal-ud-din, a son of Roshan, obtained possession, for a time, of 
Ghazni in 1600. In i6t], hotvever, the Roshanias, having caused a revolt at 
Kabul, were put down with great slaughter and the sect died out, its tenets continu¬ 
ing to be professed only by Bazid's descendants in Tirah and Kohat, and by 
some of the Bangash and Orakzaif Pathans. 

The family of Bazid itself, however, was not exterminated in 1611, for the 
sons of Jalal-ud-din received Mau Shainsabad near Agra in jagir, through 
the influence ol the Wazir of Shah Jahan, Sa'ad-ullah Khan, who was himself, 
according to tradition, a disciple of Bazid. But how far the doctrines of the 
sect survived is by no means clean although that they have greatly influenced 
Mohammadan beliefs in these Provinces appears certain, for a number of songs 
which commemorate the miracles of bheikh Darwesh and other members of Pir 
Roshan's family are still sung hy/afirs in the Punjab, and in these songs allusions 
Legtnili oi tii« Punjab, Vuiiime lu, pngrt 158— made lo thc Sayads of Bokhara on the 

31 ? (paga 163 and 17s). one hand, and on the other to the spiritual 

influence of the family on Sher Shah Sayad Jalal (of whom I shall speak later). 
It would indeed appear probable that the Roshania heresy was a Sfiia develop¬ 
ment. The name of the sect, its persecution by orthodox Islam, and its 
doctrines, all point to this conclusion, but the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, 
according to Bel lew, Bazid professed, is exceedingly common and may not be 
confined to the Sftias. It should however he noted that Raverty states that 
Bazid was a Sufi, but, having been a disciple of Mulla Suliman, Jalandh^i, he 
became initiated into the tenets of the Jogis and so converted to the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, to which he added the dogma that the most complete mani¬ 
festations of the divinity were made in the persons of holy men. Both these 
doctrines were however far older than the Roshanias. 

48. The recent history of Shiaisnt.— The above notes will have shown 
that from the earliest times the Shias were found chiefly among the non-Arabian 


* iKfl ciutism ol vinJh foHod uoaii^ «TtaJn Afghan tnba b tdi U vvidd bo w^rth whU* 

wbethor tbs cDjtdni ct wish ii Id tnj waj edmiectaa mUh Shuiinip 
f ^PlbiaHjr spMt lul ds^niiMatii of the Rdi^odiu, 
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races of the Mohatnmadan warld^ and that b]r the irony of fate the descendants 
of the ^ophet found their most zealous supporters amongst the alien peoples. 
As wc come dottm to modem times we find that Shialsm becomes more and 
more a question of race, or, in India of caste, its tenets finding a more congenial 
soil, as far as one can see, among the races of Iranian and Indian origin than 
among those of Arabian descent, or those which have come under Arabian 
influences, and it will thus be of interest to give some details as to the races 
and castes which profess Shiaism. 

49- The races of the Shias. —It has been observed above that Pit 
Roshan found followers among the Pathans, yet no Afghan or Pathan* is a Shia 
at the present day. The Shias of Afghanistan are the non-Afghan races such as 
Hazaras, Kizzilbasb, Tajiks, Farsiwans, Badakbslianis, Roshanis, etc., and in 
Kurram the Turis, who have further compelled the Bangash to adopt that 
creed. 

The above tribes are ethnologkally of great interest, but we know little of 
them. 

The Turia arc the dominant tribe in the Kurram Valley (in which curiously 
enough is a village called Jalandhar)* Probably of Punjabi origin they are s^d 
to be allied to the Khattars of Fatehjang and are closely related to the Jajis, 
Their occupation of Kurram dates from at least four centuries baclt, for they 
are mentioned by Babar In his Memoirs, and they are now thoroughly Afghanized, 
except in religion. 'They are divided into two factions, Drew'andis or the fol* 
lowers of their old Sayads, who appear to be Bokharis, and Mian Murids or 
adherents of the Tirah Sayads, whose influence was imported into the Valley in 
tSao A. D. 

Each family has its hereditary mourners, who possess great Influence and 
take the place of the mnUahs in the Pathan tribes—there being no mullahs 
among the Turk, w'ho as Shias pay great reverence to Sayads—and the matim 
kotha, or mourning house of the village, at which every Friday and for 13 days 
in the Moharram all the villagers assemble, is the centre of their religious life. 
They must make, if means permit, a pilgrim^e to Karbala and Mashhad, and are 
closely connected with Persia, Shalozon village being closely connected with 
the provinces of Mazenderan and Azarbeijan, On the other hand few go to 
Mecca. Their celebration of the mourning in the Moharram is of intense earn¬ 
estness, and the Christian martyr {skahui) who was killed at Karbala by the 
side of the sons of Ali is still commemorated in the sermons of the Sayads at 
this time.f 

Ariaai/^asA.—Kizzilbash, or red-head, is an offensive nick-name given 
by the Turks to the Bektash of Cappadocia, Ship in faith, or with a religion 
which is a strange mixture of Shiaism, Paganism, Manichmism, and Chris- 
]<Mfn»i AhtVi»,>eJ«g5*iit injtiiuio, i pngp tianity, transplanted froni 

1 jio* Persi^L by the Turks, and are a. people of 

rernarkable individuality , 294 numbers of this tribe are shown in our returns 

and they arc found chiefly in the centre and cast of the Punjab, It Is noteworthy 
that none are now relumed from Peshawar, 

The Shiat tki Hindu A'af/i-—The Shia doctrines are widely spread in 
the Hindu Kush, being found in Skardo and Nagar, where their followers out¬ 
number the Sunnis, and also in Gilgit. The territories of Yasin, Hunza, Shignan, 
Roshan, Wakhan and Sarikal are inhabited by a sect called Mullai or Mogb]l,t 
the adherents of H* H. the Agha Khan of Bombay, who also has many followers 
among the Hindu Jhiwars and Sunars of the Nonh-West Punjab. How far this 
sect is an off-shoot of the Shias I cannqt say, but they appear now to be 
dissenters from, and opposed to, that sect* 

^ Wfn Ufik i* oi dplnlnli tlie ShTu of Trnih ora fhfl splnTOil ad&nli tsf the HciTlftoUi, 
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Ike Or&ksai iSAwj.—Among the OrakzaJ Patharis the Shia is distinguished 
by his reverence for the Say ads who take the place of the mttliahs among the 
Sunnis.^ The Sayad's person is sacredj his curse is feared, and all the property 
of his disciples ( murids } Is at his disposal. The Shias often visit Karbala, add 
Ah's name to the kalima, and pray wdlh open, not folded, arms, resting the forehead 
on a si/rfrt-jfrtf*, (a round stamped piece of baked day about 1^" in diameter), which 
evety Shia carries, together with a rosary of many coloured beads, of Karbala 
day, and a comb, all of Karbala manufacture. Like the Turis they have 
khanas in lieu of mosques, and the only influential muiiuhs amongst them are those 
who can recite the elegies {niarsias) on the deaths of Hasan and Hosdti, As 
dsewhere the Shias are more careful about ceremonial than Sunnis, for they 
refuse food cooked by a Hindu, though they may take uncooked articles from his 
hands. Nor will they eat anything halat^d by a Sunni, or hares, or the kidneys of 
sheep and goats. A Shia can be recognized by the fashion of his turban and the 
dark khaki colour of his clothes, as well as by the absence of wbtshers, and the 
separation of the beard from the moustaches, the upper lip being shaved for a 
finger's breadth. The Shia may smoke tobacco in a bowl {ehitam)^ which is 
forbidden to the Sunni by the mitUahs, The Nauroz is especially a Shia festival, 
Shias take Sunni wives, who become converts after tnatriage, but do not often 
give a daughter to a SunnJ. 


Ihe origin of ihe Qrak3ai>’—l\\e Orakzai is a tribe of obscure origin anti 
it is doubtful if they are true Afghans, though they are said lo belong to the 
Karlanrai race, being descended from Kadi, the younger son of Karran, as are 
the Dilazak. The tribe itself claims descent from a Persian prince, Sjkandar 
Shah, who was exiled lost or exiled) from his father's kingdom, and 

took refuge with the Mohammad an king of Kohat, by whom he was employed 
to subdue^ the Tirahis of Tirah, who were then Hindus or non-Afghans, rided by 
various rafos and divided into two branches DiUzak and Parbali. Sikandar 
Shah oonqi^red the Tirahis, and on the death of the Kohat king claimed that 
rej^on as his son-in-law, but was opposed by Bauga, a Dum or musician of the 
Persian court, who had been despatched in search of the prince, but had passed 
himself off at Kohat as his brother, and obtained the second daughter of the king 
in manage. Failing to conquer Banga Sikandar Shah returned to Tirah, and 
married a TIrahi woman as his second wife. After his death his descendants 
waged constant wars with the Bangash, or descendants of Banga, until the plain 
country v^as allotted the latter and the hills to the Orakzai. 


Bellew assigns a common origin to the Orakzai, Afridi, Bangash, etc., and 
says the Bangash were ousted from Zurmat in Waziristan by the Ghiijis and 
driven into Kurram, and thence into Miranzai and Kohat, whence tliey expelled 
the Ghabris, Safisand Mangaris, three non-Afghan tribes, of whom the first may 
be the modern G he has of TahsU Pindi Gheb in Rawalpindi. The Orakz.ii include 
however several tribes such as the Sheikhan, of Gardez in Waziristan, the Misluis 
and All Khels, both originally Yusafzai, and the Maila Khels, of Ghilzai desent, 
who are not true Orakzai. These tribes however are not Shias, for that sect 
is practically confined to the Mohammad Khels, who include the tribes shown 

air MoWmad Khels. though the Tazi, Bar Aud, 

hi,mi Khels, and Lar Aud, three hamsaya or vassal sec- 

tfi, i f .1, ir 1 K ■ of the Tiiah Sturi, or Aiz-il Khels. in 

fifah, are also Shias. The Mohammad 
Khels are descendants of Bazid according to the tribal pedigree, and it is interest* 
ing to trace their connection with the shrines of the South-West Punjab, for the 
Sipayas have two shrines, one at Usi,* a siarat of Ptr Kamal Shah, a grandson of 
RJakhdum Jahanian of Uch in Jhang, and the other a shrine of Plr Sajdan Shah, 
a cousin of Makhdum Isa of Bilot in Dera Ismail Khan. 


The CAflOTiSufifill,—The Chamfcannis, Para Chamkannis or Chakmannis were 
a heretical sect of Persian Mohammadans, who fled from Persia to escape persecu* 
tion, and who were called Ali Ilahi, a sect of Shias (net mentioned in Cooke 


xt f "I Khwoja Quib-ud-din, who c.in)e to Ajmer and studied under 

Mu in-oa-dm Hwnn Chnnil, and ihEnee migrated to OciJii, Ami^nget his diicipTes ol Itelii! wrro Khwajn 
Farid-ud-din Shaluuvaniand Uie emperor, Shams-ud-din AlLamsh. (Punjub Notes and Quern. l8f^ 
11054. quoiing from ihe Tarikh Maklixan). 
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Taylor’s list of the tIilrty* *hvo Shla orders). They had peculiar ccremoiues and 
curious Slones are told o( the immoral proceedings connected therewith. A burn- 
in'^ light was, it appears, an essential element in their rites, in which both sexes 
iofned, and on account of this light they were called by the Persians Chiragh- 
Kash* or'lamp extinguishers/ The Chaink^ni appear now to be almost 
entirely Sunnis, though the Budh Khel section is still Shia. The tribe has four 


main sections :■ — 


L Khani Khel, 



whose names suggest a quasi-sectarian organization. According to Afghan 
accounts the tribe vras dispersed 500 years ago owing to a great famine, one 
branch going to Kabul, one to Peshawar (where they still hold Chamkanni 
village), and some to Hindustan, but the bulk of the tnbe remained n^r the 
southern slopes of the Sufed Koh, west of Tirah, and held their own against the 
Orakzais and Turis- 

50. The castes of the Shias. — The distribution of the Shia population 
is one of considerable interest. According to our rsturns they are found chiefly 
in Mianwali, Jhang, Shahpur, Rawalpindi and other Districts on the Indus, and 
in Kurram, but they are represented In nearly every district. Mr. ^faclagan 
observes that the Snias of Gujranwala are mostly Bhattis, and those of Jhang 
Sials, under the inllucnLe of the Qoreshls of Hassan Bale! and Shorkot, and of 
the ^yads of Uch : while in Jheltim the Shias ait mainly Sayads, Mlrasb and 
Kanjars. The Ghakkhars, w'ho claim a Persian origin, used to be, according to 
Sir Lepel Griflin, many of them Shias, but It appears that they are now exclu¬ 
sively bunuL 

The Khojas , — Haji Say ad Sad r-u d-d in’s tomb is at Trindah Gorge] in the 
peshkari of Gothchani of Bahawalpur. He was a contemporary of Sher Shah 
Sayad Jalal and Is also called chaurad^rosawala or “ having 84 shrines,’* 
because 84 perfect saints had shrines in his time. This strongly reminds us of 
the84SIddhs of Gorakhnath. He converted many Hindus, to whom he is 
known as Machhar Kathf , to Islam, and appears to be the author of the Dasa- 
vatar, which describes the ten inca^ations, nine of Vishnu and the tenth of Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammad, HiS comierts included nlany Khojas in Siud and 
they built the shrines of this saint and of his third son Sayad Ghias-ud-dln at 
Uch, Sayad Hassan Kabir-ud'din or Hassan Darya was the eldest son of Sayad 
Sadr-ud-din, He was so called because he once met a party of Hindus on their 
way from Sindh to the Ganges, and promised them they should see that river 
and the Jumna close by at the Panjnad or Indus. Upon his fuIRlIing his promise 
they became converted. 

According to Burton, the Khojas of Sindh are Persian Immigrants who do 
not worship in a mosquCj but In a hhano, or lod™, and are Esmailias, but they 
are not connected with the Punjab Khojas. The Utter are undoubtedly, for the 
most part, converted Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, etc., and, though not 
relumed as Shias, often belong to the QadriaJ or Chlshtia sects, as is the case 
at Leia where they are numerous. Those of Dera [small Khan have a Pir 
at Maghiana, in Jhang, and another at Baghdad, but details are wanting. 
Again the Punjab Khojas are also Independent of the Bombay Khojas 
and do not own any allegiance to His Highness the Agha Khan and they 
were probably converted to the Qadria and allied seds in the time of 
Akbar, w'hose association with the legends of the Jats and KhatrU Is curious- 
tn the case of the latter, legend may well have preserved something historically 

• Or lamp-b«itT» (T). There h atDI a Mohammadan flea so Tiamed, os to whkb t hove no 
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true, for Akbar's attitnile towards the Hindus was one of extreme tolerance. 
To this day the Bhat at a Khatri wedding (In Bahawalpur) gives ttro cocoanuts 
to the bridegroom’s father, one in the name of Akbar, the other In the name of 
Todar Mai, Tannan, his minister. The story is attributed to the emperor's 
practice of sending a cocoanut as a wedding-present to every Kbatri, and may 
very possibly commemorate a policy of conciliation towards the Hindus in the 
Punjab which led to the acceptance 01 the Shia form of Islam by some of the 
castes above mentioned. Further traces of the ShIa influence in Hinduism may 
be seen in the fact that the Brahmans of GoHana, a village in Tahsll Gnjar Khan 
of Rawalpindi, are tmirtds or disciples of Abdul-Qadir Jllani, while the Khatris 
of the Handa section reverence Sheikh Farid Shakar'Ganj as their patron saint, 
and take their sons for the tiiaunan^ or first hair-cutting ceremony, either to 
Pakpattan, or to a tank near Gujrat Into which a brick from the saint's shrine at 
Pakpattan has been thrown. The Mokol Khatris also employ a Qazi or Mullah 
at the janto ceremony. 


The PdTaekas ,—The term Paracha is applied, on the frontier, to any 
Mohammadan trader, most of the traders being converted Hindus. In the 
Punjab the term is also used loosely for any Hindu convert to islam, but at 
Makhad, on the Indus, there is small distinct community claiming descent from 
two daughters of Naushirwan (t.e., a Persian origin), which goes by that name. 
Originally fire-worshippers, they were converted by Mohammad Mustafa, and 
became carpet-weavers, {^firash)^ whence the name. They profess to be 
Sunnis, and are nearly all of the Oadria or Chisbtia sects, few being Naqsh- 
bandis and none Saharwardlas. There is a branch of the tribe called Sawal at 
MuUahl l^ola In Attock, and they have a considerable colony at Bukhara, 


The Bdra Sa^adaL —The Bdra Sa’adat of the Jumna-Ganges Doab, with 

whom many of the Extern Sayads (of 
Delhi) nxe connected* enjoyed considerable 
political importance during the latter days of the Moghul empire. The Bdra 
ba^adat are arovved Shias*^ and claim descent from Sayad Abdul Farsh Wasiti^ 
of Wasit, who in 391 A-H. came to India with Sultan Mahmud Ghamawiiand ibe 
Sayad's three elder sons settled near Sirhind, being afterwards joined by the 
fourth son^ whence as the Mohammadan conquests extended their descensfants* 
influence spread over Delhi* Mirath and the whole of the Doab. The term Bara 
is eseptained to nvean * outsider’ p because some of the Sayads lived in the country, 
as opposed to ^ Shah^rwaia' applied to those who lived in the city of Delhi itself, 
Bara however could hardly be derived from buhtr^wnlaf and it seems clear that 
it means ^ twelve ^ 


The Biira Sa'adat have a very curious organization. The people of each 
village have a special nick*oame or designation* such as dog, (Kakroli 
village), w/w, owl {Sakrera)* he-ass andshe-ass {Ghatihpur and Sedipur). These 
at first sight look like survivals of ancient Arabian totem-clans* hut there are other 
(and more numerous) names denoting trades* etc.* such as* sw'eeper* bangle* 
inaker^ dum, green-grocer (Kunjra), barber, oilman* etc.* and some even less 
flattering* such as funny* ^hufiya^ fool* dat*ul-hamaqai^ * house of folly** 

rustic^ ghost and she*ghost These terms may possibly be 

relics of a system of initiation into the degrees of a secret order* and they are 
paralleled in Turkey in the order of the Mautavis* In which the novice is called 
the scullinn* and so on. It is also conceivable that the term bar ah points to a 
former divisioti Into twelve degrees^ The Sayads themselves explain that the 
tiick-names are pass-words {pal^af)^ which clearly Indicates that some such 
organization aa those found among the IsTnailians* once existed. 

5 ^* The black and white factions.-— At the risk of being tedious I 
insert here a few nntps on these factions because they appear to be in somt way 
connected with Shiaism, 

In the fifteenth century Khoja Mahtnm Azyam* a Sayad and a descendant 
of the Prophet* of Bokhara, acquired considerable influence m Kashgar. This 
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influence devolved upon his sonSt 

^ I dci- not know tliQ niBlninJ cT iMi t^rns. 


the Imam iCalyan and the Khoja Isak Wait, 
whose followers were Sufis, DarwesheS 
and Du vans.* The brothers' teaching 
differed little in essentials, but they founded two separate and bitterly hostile 
sects, the Ishkiya or Ak*Tauliii's (White-Mountaineers), and the Isakiyas or 
Kara-Taulins (Black-Mountaineers), factions which still exist. The quasi-civil 
or religious war between these sects or factions lasted for generations until the 
Chinese conquered Kashgaria, when it ceased, and the Khojas united to throw 
off the Chinese yoke which they succeeded in doing in 1864, but were supplanted 
by their commander-in-chief in the sovereignty. 

Black and white factions also exist in Afghanistan, under the names of 
the Spin or white faction and the Tor or black faction, which prevail to the 
west of the well-known Samil-Garai strife. Of the tribes mentioned above the 
Turla are par exceilen^e Spin Gund, and with them are the Charakannis and 
certain other tribes. The Orakzais are, Tor Gund, but other tribes 

arc zealously attached to that faction. There are further traces of these factions 
among ihe Khattars of Rawalpindi w*ho are divided into two branches, Kala 
and Chitta (black and white), and have a curious tradition that their founders 
Hashml, Abdulla and Mustapha, were Arabs who came to Baghdad, in the time 
of Hamn-ul-rashld, and thence to Bllochlstan, where there are 9,000 ' Khattar 
Sulana'or Khattar houses or graves. With Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi they 
raided into the Punjab and eventually settled at Bagh Nilab on the Indus, where 
they became Hindus (a tradition not perhaps as absurd as It looks), and thus 
their former employment of Brahmans at weddings is explained. That they 
wrere originally Shias may be conjectured from ihe'ir former prejudfce against 
eating hares. 

Whether these wide-spread Black and White factions had a cornmon ©rigin 
cannot be decided with certainty, but it is at least a plausible conjecture that 
they are survivals of former religious differences between Shia sects, and that the 
Gar-Sainll strife may have had a similar ori^n, 

51, The extent of the Sufi iafluence. — Although the Census data 
appear to Indicate that the Sufi influence is increasing they still fail to show how 
deep and wide-spread it must have been, If it be conceded that tlie Qadrias, 
Naushahis, Chishtias and their derived sects are to he regarded as Sufi off-shoots 
it will be found that the Sufi figures are very much below the mark. This may 

,be proved from a 
consideration cf the 
caste returns, for 
many districts, which 
show few or none in 
the sect-returns, 
show considerable 
numbers as Qadria, 
Kaushahi or Chishti 
by caste, and as this 
is a point of some 
importance 1 give 
the figures in detail 
in the margin. St is 
moreover probable 
that the numbers of 
these castes, which 
have heen returned 
as sects of /eyfrJ, 
are considerably un¬ 
derstated, as (or In¬ 
stance Patiala only 
returns 1,071 Chish¬ 
ti s (by caste), but at 
Gbaram in this State 
is the shrine of 
Mohammad Say ad 

Mlran Bblk, a dis¬ 
ciple of Shah Ab'Ul* 
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Mu all, of the Chishtia ordf r. This is said to be one of the principle shrines of 
the order, and the numbers returned as Chishtis by caste probably do not 
represent the total number of its followers. 

A gain Patiala only returns 4:^3 Qadrias by caste, yet as it contains tbe 
shrine of Jogi Shah, Qadria, at Masljan, the nninberof Qadrias most be a good 
deal larger. It is almost certain that in the frontier districts at least the numbers 
of these sects have been greatly understated, and this tendency to concealment 
has doubtless affected the returns in roost districts cis-Indus. It is noticeable that 
only 32 Naqshbandis by caste are returned in both Provinces. 

The Chishti aud QatirsQ cosfes .—The present figures are very remarkable, 
the total numbers now returned as Chishii by caste alone being 13,945 oi* nearly 

thrice as many as the 
numbers returned as 
Chishtis by sent or 
caste in iBSt. Of 
these 7,096 are males 
and 5.S49 are females, 
so that tile order or 
sect would appear to 
have now developed 
into a caste, a theory 
borne out by the 
remarks in paragraph 

518 of the CersUF Report of iSS-t, The Chisbt) caste is very widely spre^, 
being found In every important District and State, except in Peshawar, Kohat 

and Haitara. St has 
increased, according 
to our returns, princi¬ 
pally in the South- 
East of the Punjab, 
as the marginal 
figures show. It may 
be noted that in 
Gurgarm the shrine 
of Sheikh Ahmad 
Chisbti is mainly 
frequented by Hindus, 
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In the south-w'est of the Punjab it seems clear that the Qadrias, Naushahls, etc., 
are being absorbed into the Chishii taste hut in other parts the Qadrias uould 
seem to be forming a separate caste and they are certainly increasing in numbers, 
asm 1891 only 3,931 Qadrias by caste were returned, or less than half the 
present figures. 


53. Mohaminadanism in the South-West Punjab.— It will probably 
give a better Idea of the Mohammadanism of the South-West It some of the 
characteristic local shrines are described, than if any generalisations be 
attempted. 

In the Kardari of Pahawalpor, at Musafarkhana, are the seven tombs of 
All ^shab, of which five are nine yards in length, while the sixth is three yards 
long, and the seventh is invisible. These are the tombs of sis of the companions 
of ihe prophet, Ali, Gul Sahib, Ahmad, Pir Zakria, Mubarik and Langra Sahib, 
and they are visited by the sick, by those who want offspring, by thieves who 
desire success, and so on. Seven fairs are held, on all the Fridays in jet h and 
on three Fridays in Har. Cattle are also brought to the shrine to be cured of 
disease. Hindus also make vows to the shrine but they have a special ritual, 
for when a Hindu makes his offering he and his wife must f^t, but he may 
cook a kid's liver, with which, when, blessed by the wtufamar of the shrine, his 
wile may break her fast. At such times no Hindu can be polluted by touch. 
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Near Mau Mubarik lies Khaki Suhaba, (also narnt^d after a companion of 
the prophet h a shrine at which vou-s are made for offspring of man or beast. 
If I he prayer is granted, a thick cord is presented to the shrine, tlie trees round 
which are full of hanging ropes thus presented. 

But the centre of Mohammadan influence in the South-West Her at Uch 
Sharif, in Bahawatpur, the ancient Dcogarh or ' fort of the god/ There are two 
Sayad families at Uch, the Bukhari and the Jilani, the former of which h.is an 
interesting religious history. 

54 The Bukhari Sayads of Uch.—This family traces Us descent to Plr 
or Makhdum Sher Shah Sayad jalat-ud- din, Surkhposh, Bukhari, also entitled 
Adam the second, because of the numerous families which claim descent from 
him and generally known as Sayad Jabl or Sber Shah Sayad Jalal- He was born 
at Bukhara on Monday the ist of Ramzan, A H. 595, and completed his 
education at the age of s^ven. In the course of his wanderings he met King 
Hulaku whom he attempted to convert and who ordered him to be burnt alive, 
but the fire turned to flowers and Hulaku became a Mohanimadan, giving his 
daughter in marriage to Sayad Jalal Sayad Jalal's son, Sayad Ahmad Kabir, 
was the father of Makhdum Jahanian who succeeded Sayad Jalal at Uch, to 
the eicclusion of his father and uncles. 

The Bukharis thereafter founded the shrines of Hazrat Mohammad Rajan 
at Buland Roxa, (the high shrine), at Uch Bilot in Dera Ismail Khan of Pit 
K ul [mam at Uch Imam in jhang. of Sayad Isa Abdul Wahab at Uch Srtvad 
Isa in Oera Ismail, and of Sakhi Din Panah at Dera in Muzaffargarh The 

£ 1 ace'name Uch appears to be peculiar to the Bukhari and jilani Sayads, and to 
ave bren imported by them from Bukhara. 

The Khalifas of the Bukhari Sayads deserve mention, Pir Khusru was the 
Deputy of Savad All Abul Mawid and was the forerunner of his son Savad 
Jalal at Uch The Pir stood on a charmrd stone (of small size, but which no 
man could lift), and uttered the asan or call to prayer, in defiance of the attacks 
of the Hindus, who had hiiheno not permuted the call 10 be practised. 

Another Khalifa of Makhdum jahanian was Abdulla Jahanian, whose 
descenclartrs, the Kukaras or Nekokaras, hold the shrine of Jubba Shinf at 
Sheikh Wahan, so called because a robe {juhba) of the piophet is kept there, 
with a sceptre of the khalifa and a sword of Sayad Jalal 

Raijan QaitaL —The real tomb of Sheikh Sayad Sadr ud-din Mohammad, 
also called Shah W itayat, or Rafjan Kattal,* the perfect saint, is near Karf ela 
in Asiatic Turkey, but there is also a memorial tomb at Uch. His glance 
could consume liirds as with fire, and he once rode to the site of the present 
shrine of Makhdum Jahanian on a w'ail, using a snake as a whip: in proof of 
which the marks of the whip are still visible on the wa'l. 

55. Channar Pir, —Four miles from Der.iwar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
pir Channar, of Chanao Pir, son of Rai Sandhda. Sayad Jalal visited the city of 
the Rai, MOW in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was any Moham- 
mad.in in the city, male or female. He was told that there was none and 
he then asked if atiy woman was pregnant. The Rai said his wife was, and the 
Sayad then ordered him to employ a Mohammadan midwife for the child would 
be a saint. When the child was born the Rri exposed him on the hillock but 
a cradle of wood desrended from heaven for the child Seeing this Rai 

Sandhela endeavoured to take the child out of the cradle, but failed, as whenever 
he apprnaihed the cradle rose in the air. When the child gr^w up, he accepted 
Makndum Jahaniaii as his Pir, and as he was broughl up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efficacious for the rearing of children. 1 he Chamar tribe is des» 
eended from the seven biolhers of the Pir. Both Hindus and Mohammadana 
frequent the shrine, rat or thick bread and meat being eaten by both as brethren. 
Hindus are not potluted by contact with Mohammadaiis at the shrine. The 
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Channars sacrifice a she-goat here, otKurs a/a ^hafa* There I9 aJso a shriuo 
callcH Chanra Panra near Khanpur. Possibly both these shrines were originally 
the tombs of the ancestors of the Chaniar tribe, and the present cult of Chanira 
Pir has every appearance of being a survival of ancestor worship. 

56 The Jilanis— Sayad Bandagi Mohammad Gaus Sahib was deputed by 
Hazra Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani on a proselytizing tour and direettra to haft, 
whenever his camel stopped, and to settle there if a flag fixed in the ground, 
could rot be moved The sign was vouchsafed at Uch jilani^ and there his 
tooth-brush, which he had thrown away, grew into an dra£ tree, which h still 
flourishing and whosp leaves will cure every disease. His mausoleum however 
appears to be at 1 ahnre and he left another tooth-brush at Ludhiana, where the 
Roshani fair is still held in his or its honour- His descendants are given in the 
following table. One of his wives tvas Ves Kasain, daughter of Sultan Qutb*ud- 
din Langah, King of Multan- 

MnDtAmitiaS Gam JiUnL 


I . I I I 

S. Ab^di padir tit- 5. Abdutlt Sabbanl. S. Mutarik S. Jllvhuimad NinuL 

^ Sleilrh Ab-tn lit. ]wniil-ad-ill d, Abal-Hnajn, MiHb Fak StuhiiL 

M^lilMlrm ol' iilk. fBjrl^d at Uiilian.) 

A disciple of Abdul Qadir 11 , Ghias-ud-din, a son of Jahan Khan Langah, 
used to see the Prophet every! night in a dream and once received from him the 
handle jvF a flute (ditsia-i-nai) which had the power of curing pneumonia, and 
other diseases. *1 bis article is still shown at Uch Jilani, together with a mark of 
the Prophe'*s foot, parts of the Quran written by Hassan and Husain, the robe 
of Abdul Qadir Jilani, and other relics. The Jilani Influence appears liowtver 
to have been eattended rather towards ihe north and centre of the Punjab than in 
the sonth-west In the latter direction it has becom*^ fused with earlier bd.efs, 
as in the following instance- 

^ef/ta Bhutta — Seven brothers named Pir Pathra, Mohammad, Yasin, 
Ghanl Mohammad, Jetha. Bhutta and Ghutam Mohi-ud-din, and descoivled from 
Sheikh Shajra of the Lar tdbe were conternporaries of .Abdul Qadir JiUm, the 
seventh being so called as a servant of Moni ud-din of Baghdad. The tombs of 
the three latiftr Priither.'i lie near Kbanpur, in Bahawalpur, where they were killed 
in defending a woman from robbers, and they are called colledively jetha Bhutta 
Sahib. At these shrinea Mohammedans and Hindus perform the first hair-cut- 
ting of children and even Sikhs venerate the shrines. There is also a charm for 
curing cattle of muhara or fnyt and mouth disease, which runs : — * ye/ka 
Bhutta Sutiau, Barkai fC/iwija Suieman, Di muhara home fiasfieman,’ or ’with 
the blessings ot Jetha Bbuua, and of Khwaja Suleman, tnay the muhara dis¬ 
appear.’ Sheikh Of Pir Pathra, from whom alone are descended the guardians of 
the shrine, has a separate tomb. The cult, w^hich was originally a mixture of an¬ 
cestor worship and of reverence paid to those who have died a heroic death, 
app t-xirs to have been taken over as it stood by the Mohammadan tollowers of 
Abdul-Qadir Jilani. 

One other shrine in Bahawalpur owes in part its origin to this family. 

Sevrai . — Sarwahi or Sevral was the city of Sevraj, a raja, conquered by 
Haji Mohammad Araqi, Bhtikh Taj-ud-din Shahid. Sultan Mahmud Barkati and 
Sheik Aziz Khaiib, of whom all but the last were killed in the assault Faqirs 
sit in mediiaiion at the tomb ot the first, and it is eflicacioits in the cure of 
disease Anyone who can go round it seven times without taking breath will 
obtain anything he desires 1 his saint will not permit any building to be built 
over his tomb. The lornb of Sultan Mahmud has vanished, but at the other 
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lwi> VOWTS are made for oflspnng. Haji Mohammad Araql was a cousin aE Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir JilaHL 

57. The Chishtis — Shaikh Taj^ud-din Chishti was the ^andson of Hazrat 
Farid ud-din Shakar-ganj and hU descendants founded the village of Chishtlan 
in Bahawalpur. His shrine is also called Roza Taj Sarwar- Many trib^ 
accepted Islam at his hands, especially the Sodha and Rath of Bikaner, and this 
led to war with the R ijputs of that State- The saint on going forth to battle 
pitched a flag on lop ot his bouse and told his women’’folk that as long as the 
flag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag was accident¬ 
ally knocked down and the women prayed fjr the earth to swallow them up, as 
the saint had commanded Their prayer was grante l and they were engulfed, 
only the edges of their shawls remaining outside- A tower was built on the 
spot at which women make vows- One of ihe women, however, a Bhattl by 
caste, dill not join in the prayer and was not engulfed, but made her escape. 
Hence the Chlshtls do not marry Bhalti women to this day. 

Near this shrine, at the tomb of Khwaja Nur Mohammad, stood five large 
Jatid ttt-es, calh d Pan fan Piratt de jatid, or the jand trees of the five pirs. 
Under their shade Bawa ^anah oncesai and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise, Moham- 
madans here saiTifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for rain. Hindus 
offer H coicriog of chinu for the restoration of health, and sugar and boiled 
grain for raVn^ 

The four chief K/ia,^ifas of QlblaUAlini were, Nur Mohammad ll, of Happur 
or Narowala, iti Tahsil Rajanpur, Qazi Mohammad Aqil, of Chachran Shanf, Hafiz 
Moha mad jaraal Multanl and Khwaja Mohammad Suleman 1 Chan, of launsa 
Sh.iul in Tahsil Sanghar, The ChUhti influence is wide-spread, extending 
over (he South-iVesi of the Punjab, Bilochistan and Sindh. The village of 
Chishtfan remains the L-entre of the sect, and there is an Arabic school there 
finimeed by the Educational Ueparirnent of the Bahawalpur State. 

Khahfa Mohammad Aqil was a Qoreshl and one of his dt-scendants, Sheikh 
Mohammad Kaura, founded the religious tribe called Kaura. Mohammad 
AqiVs shrine was at Kot M(than, but, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh conq>iered 
ih,- Dcrajal. Khwaja Khjda Baksh, Mahbub llahi, his descendant, settled at 
Chachran Sharif vi hich may now be regarded as the head-quarters of the Baha* 
walpur State religion. 

■| he Cliishti tenets do not appear to differ materially from those of the 
Savads of Uch, with whom they arc in accord. Mohammad Aqil displayed 
manv miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
sh.idow, so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, so as to 
coiicenl his sanctity. A clnth U»nii) which passed through his body is kept as 
a relic to this d.iy.* One of his Khalifas was Maulavi Sultan Mahmad, whose 
shrine is at Khan Bela Tliis saint was fond of mtssf, a kind of bread, of fowls 
and of snuff, in his liferime, so these are offered at his shrine—a dear instance 
of ambropolalry, ivhich may be compared to the offerings made to Birs. Tlie 
Sufis, or devotees of The Chishtia sect, have a number at s^ngs (iajis) which 
they consider the fo^d of the soul Their principal poets arc Budha Shah, 
Ghulam Shah, a Sindhi, and Khwaja Ghulam Farid, late Sajjada-nishin of 
Chacharan Sharif. Thf* Chishlis, generally, are devoted to music. Outwardly 
the followers of the Sajjada-nashins of Chacharan, who included the late Nawab 
of Bahawalpur Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan IV, are distinguished by a special 
head-dress, the Chachriin wala tCfi, or hat, which is shaped like a mosque and is 
about 15 inches high, covering the ears and neck. 

The Ckts/iif revival — -The decay of the movement headed by Bawa Farid 
Shak;ir-ganj bad beiomc marked, when Khivaja Nur Mohammad Qiya-i-Ahm, 
a Bunwar Rajput of the Kharl tribe, revived it, this saint was a distiple of 
Maulana Fakhsr ud-din Muhib-ul-Nabi of Delhi. He had miraculous powers and 
once saved the sinking ship of one of his disciples,* his *piiit beitig able to Lave 
his body at wiU. He had promised another discipic to pray for him at hb death, 
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and though he prC’deceased him, re-appeared In the flesh and, {ul Riled the pro¬ 
mise. It would seem that In a sense tlic rise of the Chisht'i sect marks an 
indigenous revival of Mohammadanism, under religious leaders of local tribes, 
instead of the older Say ad lam Hies. Thus the Diloch tribes on the Indus are 
often followers of the Chishti saints, hut even the Sayads of both branches 
recognized their authority. And from the earliest times religious I cade Fsh ip was 
not confined to the Sayads as the following instances show. 

58, Tribal shrines.—The Kobhars have a tribal shrine, called Sultan Yakub, 
at ICol Sabzal, to which they bring the new grain alter harvest, recite prayers 
and eat together. The Dohars (a Puirwar tribe) have the shrine of Khanda 
Btjhar, or Kbandn Shahid at Bohar. A woman of the \'^eha caste fell In lova 
with Khandu and the Vehas killed him. Ills shrine consists of a wall round his 
tomb without a roof, and is especially eflicacious for the cure of cat tie-disease of 
all kinds. Another Bohar shrine is that of Jamal or JamaJdi Shahid, at Marvat. 
His tomb however Is visited by Hindu Kirars as well as by Mohammadans. The 
Bohars also have the shrines of the five Shahids of Bar at Rohri, named Dudh, 
Bangan, Hadar, Chus and Miran. In the time of S:iyad Jalal the Bohar and 
Hech tribes were converted to Islam, but continued their inter-tribal warfare 
so the Sayad arranged that tliey should intermarry. The Bohars obeyed, but 
the Necli killed their Bohar son-in-lavv when It came to their turn to give a 
daughter to the Bohars, and in the fighting which ensued the Bohars lost sa 
chiefs, including these five Shahids. 

59, Sheikh Hakim Sahib .—Shetkli Hamid-nd-din Abulges Hakim, an 
L'lav Qoreshl, was the grandson of Sheikh Ahmad Sahib Tokhta whose tomb Is at 
Lahore. His shrine is at Mau Mubarik, the site of an ancient Hindu city. 
He married the daughter of the Emperor Shams-ud-diti Altamsh, having correct¬ 
ed the defective oriemation of the mosque at Delhi built by the latter. As her 
dowry the Emperor sent seven Hindu artizans, one of whom was a Totan by 
caste. tJn him the Sheikh conferred the power of curing hydrophobia, which 
the Totans still effect by blowing on a piece of bread which the patient swallows. 
The seventh tribe was the Ganga, a branch, it is daimed, of the Janjuas. The 
rtmia^ars of the shrine are the descendants of Zain-ud-din, a Jogi converted by 
Sheikii Hakim. Ata ghsid is performed at the shrine, and nattrafras or vigils 
for nine nights, and chaupdiras, vigils for four watches or 1 s hours, arc observed 
by its worshippers. 

There is another shrine at which n^ttr&iras are observed. This is the tomb 
of Sultan Sahib, Gandlwala, whose name w'as Sultan Wall Mohammad, an Awan 
of Muliart, and who used to sU, it is said in the company of girls of the JhuHan 
tribe, to conceal his piety. Clearly we have here some connection with the cuk 
of Devi, for the shrine Is still especially frequented by women. Music is for¬ 
bidden at this shrine. 

illoghai Sh<th. —This saint was a grandson of Sheik Hakim and his tomb 
is also at Mau Mubarik. Beardless men vow to offer a hen here if they grow 
a beard. 

60, Zahir Pir.—This finm^iq or manifestation (it is dlFFicult to find a word), 
has re-appeared three miles to the east of Bahawalpur, at a ruined village on 
the Sutlej. A Jat had a vision in which the saint appeared ind said he had 
deiermined to remain no longer concealed; and that wJioevcr came to his 
tomb should be cured of all ills and exempted from visiting the IChwaja of 
Ajmer, The Jat under the saint’s guidance dug in the sand until he discovered a 
tomb of masonry. People flocked to the spot and the Jat was in a fair way to 
make his fortune, when the Bukhari Sayad Makhdura of Uch Intervened, and 
laid claim to the tomb- However the Jat has been made majaTsir, and the 
Income will be shared between him and the Sayads of Dell. 

Shtikh Abditsatar ,—The above is an instance, possibly, of the revival of an 
old and disused cult. Another Instance is afforded by the shrine of Ahdusatar, 
a Fohar by caste, of Sahwan or Sewrastan, w'hich is near Garlil Ikhtvar Khan. 
This saint w'as a disciple of Bahauddm Zakria and was killed by robbers. For 
five centuries, it Js said, the cult remained dormant, but ico years ago it was 
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lesusdlated by one Nomaa, to whora tht: saint had appeared in a drram, mlh 
considerable benefit to himself, and it is now much frequented. The shrine 
has no roof, being surrounded only by four walls, and the fair lasts from (.het 

BaiiAaJt Alaula. Outside the Man’at fort is the sitting-place of Maula 

AH, a long platform made of marble, on which are the marks of his hands, thighs 
and feel- Hie inarksof a horse^s feet arc also visible^ There is also a white 
stone, which it is said was once batter made of camel’s milk which the saint 
petrified when ofiered to him, as it was rank. Since then butter la not made of 
camel's milk. 
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CHRlSTtANlTV. 

6l Christianity*—The Christian population, as a whale, shows a marked 
increase of 33 3 per cent. The total Christian population now amoums to 
71 %K± souls, ol whom 38,513 arc Native* Christians, whose numbers have risen 
from 3,913 in iS 3 i and are now nearly twice as numerous as they were in 189U 

Leaving aside for a moment the European dements and confining attention 
to the Native ChrisLbnSi it may be ofmteresE to discuss the figures for the letter 
in some detail Between 18S1 and 1S91 the Native Christians added 15,838, 
and since 1891 they have added 18,763, to their numl^rs. This increase is 
practically confined to the British Territorv, for we only find 285 Native Lhm- 
tians relumed in all the Native States. The British Districts which show the 
laryesl numbers are given in the margin, and no other District returns over i,ooo, 

^ The most noticeable increase 

is in Delhi, but with this eit- 
ception it is clear that, as In 
1891, the progress of Christi¬ 
anity is confined to the west¬ 
ern portion of the area where 
the influence of Sikhism has 
been most powerful. Ambak 
(959 souls) and lloshiarpur 
(785) come nejil, wrf langa 
irtlcrvalio, and these and other 
districts show but small in¬ 
creases. 

As to the original castes of the Native Christians our information is neces¬ 
sarily imperfect, for the rule of 1891, that no Native Christian was to be com¬ 
pelled to return the caste if he had abandoned it on conversion, was retained. 
Oiir returns, however, show that 8,033 sweepers or Chuhras are included in the 
above figures. It may indeed be safely assumed that this is a low estimate of 
their numbers, for many Districts retutn no sweepers as Clirisfians—and others 
only a few ; tor example, only 9*4 arc so returned In Sialkot, although in t&gi 
it was noted that the majority of tbo Native Chiistians in Ihnt District were of 
this caste. On the other hand, in Gujranwala iour-fiftbs of the Native Christians 
are returned as sweepers. 

The figures for the sects of Native Christians will be found in Table XVII, 
Volume 11 . Deputy Commissioners were requested, before the Census, to 
circulate a printed letter to ministers of all denominations inviting their assistance 
in obtaining a complete and accurate rccurd of the Christian sects, but never* 
thekss 15,096 persons among the Native Christians return no denomination. 

The marginal figures colso show 
that the Anglican Communion 
(equivalent to the ‘ Church of 
England* and Protestants,' sect 
unspecified, entries of 1891) 
has progressed most, while the 
Presbyterians show an ap¬ 
parent decrease of 54*9per cent. 
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Amongst the Native Christians the Roman Catholics are most numerous 
in the Chenab Colony (i.aij', in Lahore (431), in Sialkot (270), and in Anibala 
(99)* The Presbyterians are now most numerous in the Chenab Colony (United 
Presbyterians, it443 and American, jzi). 

The Church of England entries are most numerous in the Chenab Colony 
(3,293) and in Lahore (97S). Protestants (* sect unspecthcil') are mostly 
returned from Sialkot (4,925), Gurdaspur (1,508), and Amritsar (609), The 
Baptists arc virtually conhned to Delhi (377) and Ambala (loS). No denomi¬ 
nation of any kind was returned by 4.994 Native Christians in Sialkot, 3,149 
Gurdaspur, 1,927 in the Chenab Colony, 920 tn Lahore, and 663 in Delhi. 


PoPL’LAEi Religion. 

I shall close this chapter with a few discursive notes on popular religion, a 
vast subject, on which at present we have everything to learn. 

62. The definitions of * religion ’ — t forget how many definitions of reli¬ 
gion are extant but a recent writer has collected a number of authoritative defini¬ 
tions, no two of which agree. If then we find that the greatest thinkers arc unable 
to define the term we may be quite certain that we shall not find it used in any 
well 'defined or strictly definable sense in India. It has been well said that: — 
"Erom the lowest to the highest creatures, intelligence progresses by acts of dis¬ 
crimination; and it continues so to progress among men, from the most ignorant to 
the most cultured," and the key to much that Is obscure In the customs of back¬ 
ward races lies beyond all doubt in the recognitinn of this truth. Just as among 
the less civilized peoples the distinctions betwecii political sovereignly and 
proprietary right, between the rent paid to a landlord and the revenue paid to a 
ruler, are ill-defined and to the present day hardly understood by the more Igtio- 
rant of the village population, so in primitive religions one finds no clear dis¬ 
tinction between natural and supernatural powers. The small-pox or a dream, 
madness or religious ecstasy, are regarded as the effects of similar causes, and 
those causes are conceived of as deities. But though when used ill connection 
with the earlier beliefs the term rehgion cannot, in the nature of things, be strictly 
defined, it is necessary to have a working definition of some kind, and by religion 
we may understand *' a propitiation or conciliation of powers sttt^erior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of human life." 

TKn 63, this scnse it will readily be perceived 

that religion is opposed m principle both to 
magic and to science. This at least does not commit us to any theories as to 
the nature of the 'powers superior to man,* and it leaves us free to investigate 
the beliefs of the people which may Include religion on the one hand and mjglc 
on the other. 

Blit primitive religious systems do not confine themselves to religion, and 
beliefs, " In connection with every religion, whether ancient or modcn’i," wrote 

The Rrii^sco .1 the .5. Professor Robertson SmUh, *' we 

ntid on the one hand certain beliefs, and 
on the other certain institutions, ritual practices and rules of conduct," and indeed, 
not only is there a connection between poTtlical and religious institutions, but '* it 
iiitdem, p»£e 31. would bc more correct to say that they 

' _ were parts of one whi le of social custom. 

Religion was a part of the organized social life into which a man xvas born..,...’* 
To rightly iinderstan.'l what is involved in labelling a man as a Hindu or a Sikh 
it is essential to grasp this principle, that religious and social life in India are 
inextricably connected and that the terms in use denote a grc,il deal m-.ire tban 
we usually mean by religious beliefs. Thus it becomes clear why we cannot define 
religion or sect, \) e have no word tn e.vpress the mass of beliefs and customs which 
adherence to a religious system involves in India, because we have nothing precisely 
corresponding to it in modem Europe, and so wo must be content to use the 
W'ord religion ag defined abot'o and bear in mind alt that it implies. 

The Census Commissioner asks:— '* What are the actual working beliefs of 
the ordinary man ? what are his standards of right and wrong, and what does h e 
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supnose will happen to him if he disregards them?" U is difScuU to express in 
everr-day lan^mage the vague mass of ideas which go to make up the religious 
beliefs cf the people. In a system of religion where innumerable superslUions, 
magic, and vatious quasi-physiological ideas all Gnd a place, there is httle room 
for a scheme of ethics, ar.d it may be said that in India popular religion has rathct 
less lo do viih morality than iviih anything else. I am not, in writing thus 
speaking of iht philosophical religions, but of ihe ideas common ;o the mass of 
the people every-day tnoralitv !s assuredly not high, i€t it iivoutd be 

absiird to sar the onUtiary man has no standard of right and iwon^ 

AUruism Is concentrated an the casie, the trihe and the faniiiy» in a rjay that it 
is hardly possible for us to undcrst.^tid, and h is all the more intense for being so 
concentraied. We are accustomed lo find fault with the lack of public spirit 
observable in many local bodies, but we forget that the tics of llic joint family 
demand far greater sacrifices from the Individual than is the case in the west. 
And this devotion to the family is tmt confined to the higher castes of the 
Hindus the Urahmans, Khalris and a few others, which have family gods and 
a* domestic cult but it is found also amongst agriculturists whose religious 

observances arc practkallv confined lo attendance at fairs, with an occasion^ 

pilgnmage, and amongst whom adherence to a sect mainly consists m a ^nodi¬ 
cal visit to, and the making of suitable offerings at, one of the numerous shnnes. 

Again we are accustomed to regard tl'e Punjab peasant as litigious in the 
extreme and utterly unscrupulous in his character as a litigant. It rausl indeed 
be allowed that he IS not au edifying spectacle in the witness-box and that 
organized penury Is one of the greatest obsUcles our ad tmlustration has to face. 
Yet on the other band there is an increasing tendency to px rents in hind and 
that system could not survive for a year if both parties to the contract did Dot 
act in perfect good faith and trust L-ach other to so act. Commercial morality is 
not at preciselv'^a high ebb in India, (whatever it may be elsewhere), yet the stamp 
revenue suffers enormously from the fact that probably not one trade contract in 
ten is reduced to a formal document. There Is a curious contradiction hetn'cen 
cuUomary morality and abstract. On the former almost implicit reliatice may he 
placed. The latter hardly exists, for popular religion does not, speaking gene¬ 
rally, teach it and there is nothing to take its place. Herein indeed modern 
popular religion clcsely resembles tbe Vcdic system wttnouT the eiliTcal deities, 
Varuiiaand Mitra, to whom a Semitic ruigin is prob.ibly to be ascribed. The 
divine trianifcstations which form the objects of popular worship have, as a rule, 
nothing to do with ethics ; human actions are coLirolled, not by ihcra, but by the 
stars, of by omens and auguries Kven when we meet with exceptions, wc find 
moral precepts subordinated to, or at least only put on the same tevelas, cere¬ 
monial observances. Of this ,in excellent illustration is afforded ny the Bishnoi 
tenets “ Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery.' The two rules stand on 
an equal footing. 

But if popular religion hss but little to do wuth ethics we have no right to 
say that the inner religions, of which wc know nothing, exclude them. It is 

^ certain,' says Mr. .Andrew Lang, 'that 

Th« M»ki.!grf ReHgirm uivsterifis of Elliusis were survivals of 

savage ctremonjes' yet ‘ there was something taught at Ejeusis which filled minds 
like Plato’s and P’indar's with happy religious awe ' Wc mav conjecture that 
behind the mysteries of the Earth-gcti, now worshipped as Sakhi Sarwar, lies 
some teaching of which we liavu no knowledge. 

Again when we come to consider the actual religious beliefs of the people 
we find ideas which are at once like .and unitke the speculative metaphysical 
doctrines of the religious teachers and orders. Of ihcse ideas the most prevalent 
if nut the most important *13 the conception of the life or soul as a something 
impalpable, impersonal, but real, and this idea appears to lie at the basis of what 
is called Animim. 

63 Anitnifini— .Animism (irom Latin anima, 'life, soul’) was the doctrine 
of the anima nmndi upheld by ?tahl (A, D. 1 720) ; the doctrine that the pheno- 
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of animal life are produced by an immaterial ummd, soul, or vital principle 

distinct from matter. 

PrnniiivB CaHweJi Tliis ongmaily 

applied to an abstract philosophical doctrine, was adopted by Tylor for * the 
deep-lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which embodies the very essence of 
Spiritualistic as opposed to Materialistic philosophy.' Using the term in this 
sense. Tylor points out that * animism characterizes tribes very low in the scale of 
humanity.' 

It Is perhaps open to doubt whether, in this sense, animism is the earliest 
form of religion. It is not an abstract philosophical or Spiritualistic doctrine, but 
a vague idea that the life or breath has a distinct csistence and can be separated 
from the body which forms the earliest animistic belief. As pointed out m 
Primitive Culture the notions of life, heart, breath and phantom all unite in the 
one conception of a soul or spirit, and the very words used are the same, as iu 
the Urdu criwa, fi, ■■ and m pkuia, the last a Kangra word meaning ' breath' 
or ' person.' These words are not used metaphorically as equlvalenl to soul or 
spirit, but literally, soul or spirit, and life and breath being regarded as one 
and the same thing. There is no distinction between them. In this sense 
animism is exceedingly common and lies at the very root of popular religious con¬ 
ceptions. When it is onco realized that primitive reli||ion confuses life and spirit, 
or rather has never advanced so far as to be able to distinguish between them, it 
becomes easy to understand why anything that lives may come lo he worshipped, 
especially if it shows a superabundant or abnormal vitality. Thus a large tree, 
or a whole species, if the tree be one which has special qualities, such as the 
power of growing in barren sotl, or a pungent smell, may come to be regarded 
as having an extra share of vital essence and so endowed with ' soul.’ And from 
this starting-point it does not appear difficult to follow the development of 
religious ideas. 

64 The Metempsychosis.— As primiiive religions have no coneeprion of 
the distinction between the soul and the life, they rrason, logically enough from 
their standpoint, that, precisely as physically life is transmuted, so too is the 
soul transferred from one generation to another, and with the life transmigrate, 
as it were, all the attributes and powers of the progenitor. On this theory it is 
quite easy to explain the transmitted hereditary power of curing disease or 
causing evil by means which we may call supernatural. This belief is cxlra- 
orditiarily common as the following instances show 

The Biloches have several sub-divisions who can stop bleeding by reciting 

„ , , charms and touching the 

nciTiFtinJ* ^ 

Ctn nl. 

Huliani. 


Gtif^buui 


D 'visiQn. 

Syb'dVvitfon^ 

E>ivitmni 

DIviiEqo- 

Snli-dWisbo. 


wound, and they used to 
have the power of bewitch¬ 
ing the arms of their 
enemies so that they 
Legiiaiii ... ... bccamc useless. In his 

KfaciiM translation of the Bilochl- 

^ nama Hetu Ram says t — 

' The Kothanis are the LevUical section of the Bugtls and guardians of Fir Sohri’s 
shrine, though they have admitted a Gurchani to a share in the guardianship. 
Before an expedition each man passes under a yoke of guns (or swords) held 
by men of the Nothani secliori. They can charm guns so that the bullets shall 
be harmless and get (or claim) a share of all crops grown in the Bugtl country/ 
The Usranas of Khui Bhara in Kulachi Tahsil have similar powers. 

Numerous Pathan sections have similar powers. In Musa Khel, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, the descendants of Murat, of the Moi Khel, can cure bums by 
applying their spittle to the wound, and reciting the formula, * Bismii/a-ur' 
rahtuan-ur-rahijit.' The power was conferred by a Hindustani faqir. The 
Khwaja Khel received a similar power from an Indian /byir, arid can cure 
pain of any kind by blowing in a piece of salt or sweetmeat and giving it to the 
Client. Among the Niaiis is a sept called Sarang who cure jaundice by 
blowing on grains of white jawar, which the patient eats. This power was 
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Magk, _The ela^iius of magic are unlimited, and the powers of the rnagici^ 

only depend upon the degree of proficiency in the £^t to which attained* 

Apparentlv, as soon as man realized that he could, in a very small degree, modify 
or controllhe forces of nalure. he sprang to the conclusion that, if only one knew how 
to set about it, there was no limit to what could be done In that direclton. When tt 
was once dtscovered that life was transmitted, it was but a short step for magic to 
claim that, by taking the proper measures, its transference could be conirolled, 
and as one of the most deep-seated instincts is the desire to perpetuate the family, 
magic soon set to work to devise various, and sometimes indescribable^ cures for 
barrenness. For that evil some of the more respectable remedies are to catch the 
soul of the dead, with various rites : as, for example, hy bathing over a deadbod^ 
or eating a loaf cooked on the still hnrnlng pyre of a man who was never married 
(and so never transmitted his life), and who was the only or cld^t son tn his family 
(and sii received the fullest possible measure of vitality). These rites assume 
various forms, but whichever one be considered it will be found that the pnnciEjfe 
is at bottom of the same. Tims : ( 1 ) On a Suiiday or Tuesday night or during the 
Diwali Festival a barren woman desiring a child sits on a stool, which ts then 
lowered down a well. After divesting herself of her clothes and bathing, she is 
drawn up agsin and performs the ’ chaakpurna ’ ceremony with mentations 
taught bv a'wizard. Should there be any difficulty about descending the well, 
the ceremony « performed beneath a pipal tree. It is telieved that ^ter such a 
cefemony ’s performed the well runs dry and the tree withers, (ii) On the third 
night of ’ihe Diwali Festival a woman desiring a child cuts a lock of hair surrep- 
titiouslv from the head of a firU-barn child and takes it to a wizard. A charm is 
made, which the woman either wears round her waist or buries in her house. 

In all those cases the idea is to extract the principle of Ufe from the well, 
the tree, or the fifstdiorn child of a nzighbouc. 

A'cA>rifM.‘—Religion, on the other hand, deprecated any such impious inter¬ 
ference with the laws of nature. It maintained that, while, in the ordinary course^ 
of things, life was transmitted from one generation to another, superior sanctity 
could secure promotion on re*hirt]i into a higher caste, while Impiety was punish¬ 
ed bv re-birth in a lower form of life. Religion also adopted the view that life 
and spirit were one and the same thing, that that principle was inherent in every 
Jiving thing, and from this basis appears to have been evolved the metaphysical 
docinne of the world-soul, which pervades everything in the universe, of which 
the individual soul is but a detached fragment, and into which it will be re¬ 
absorbed, This doctrine is reconciled wUh that of the metempsychosis las, for 
instance, in the Grantli, for therein fretjuent allusion is made to this belief, the 
soul that is subiect to Aiflya or illusiori being condemned to re-birth, whejreas 
the one which is free from mays is absorbed in the Supreme. The belief is, 
however, by no means confined to Sikhism, for it finds expression in various Hindu 
cu&tQTnsand ideas. 

The popular beliefs, however, do not regard the powers conferred hy sanctitv 
as limited to spiritual matters, and so every sacred personage is suppo^d to 
have a peculiarly extensive control over the vital principle, so that his sanctity Is 
often tnanifested in the power to bestow children upon his suppliants. Indeed 
exceptionally holy people are held to be overflowing with this principle, so much 
so lhai in spite of themselves, unconsciously and without an effort, they dispeiise 
physical offspring or spintiiai power, and the latter infects everything with 
which they come in contact, ^nd is inherent in everything which emanates from 
them. For,example, Mr, Maclagaii quotes an instance of shoe-worship, a per¬ 
fectly reasonable and logical deduction from the premisses that thesuper-abun- 
datii spirituality of the teacher could spread even to his more menial garments. 

66 . Deified teachers —U may be said that in almost eve^' religion w'e find 
at work two great and Irreconcilable principles, to whose hostility may be traced 
the great schisms. The first of these is the doctrine of inherited sanctity. There 
is in the human heart not only a natural desire for some Mediator, but a demand 
that that Mediator shall be always present, a visible and tangible personage. The 
doctrine that sanctity is inherited meets this desire, and so in roost religions we 
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find a family, a tribe, or even a caste In which holiness is hereditary. By a slight 
niDdirication of this doctrine we have in certain religions a line of spiritual 
personages whose succession is not governed by natural descent, but depends on 
a^series of reincarnations. Instances of both these allied principtes have been 
given in this chapter. 


It will be at once seen that this doctrine may easily devdope into anthro' 
polatry, and eicelleiit illustrations of this are afforded by taking up at random 

at Ai™ b. Major p. w. PtowS.tt, .B?8. any book on sccts. Fof cxamplc, 

the Charndasis have the following 

* He who regards the Guru as a mere man is as one who takes the elisir for 
water. He will be bom a dog lime alter time. He will fall into hell. From God‘s 
anger there is a refuge ; from the Guru's none. Thi Guru is greater than Cffd, 
for God's works are on the wrong side of the ocean; the Guru's have passed to 
the opposite shore. By his favour the clouds of love (/rem) discharge their 
water* and sufEu^o the whole man/ 


ft is further clear that when once this doctrine has become established cases 
of disputed succession to the inheritance of spirituality may arise and lead to 
the formatioii of numerous sub-sects, instances of which will be found in several 
of the preceding paragraphs. 

To this principle of inherited sanctity there is strong opposition in almost 
every case, U is contended that, whatever the merits of the spiritual teacher 
may be, he is and must always remain human, and that his natural descendants, 
though entitled to ^eve^ence^ do not inherit any super-human sanctity. Examptes 
of this rationalistic spirit may be indicated. It is found among the Sunnis 
{vtde par^aph 43 supra ): and among the Sikhs, for among them only the 
Sahjdhari Sikhs do obeisance to the Sodhis and Bedis who are descendants of 
Gums. U would further seem that the Tapagachha jams do not recognize any 
line of Jinxs, a title which appears to imply that the Kharaiaragachha sect 
of that community regards its pontiffs as re-incarnations of the Arhais or 
Tirthankaras who were divine. The religion of Buddha began by denying the 
existence of the soul, and it has developed, at least m Tibet, into Lamaism, a 
. , creed whose cardinal tenet is the endless 

re-mcarnation of the divine leader in 3 
. . succession of/iiwas or deified men, a relapse 

into the ancient doctrine of the metempsy chosis. 


^ Thus the Lamaists are an instance of that tendency to degeneration in reli¬ 
gious doctrines wrhich has played an important part in the history of religion as 
will be seen presently. ’ 

67. Spiritual relationship.^ln all religions, it would seem, the religious 
leader is regarded as a spiritual father, and as such is the indispensable mediator 
bet^en ihe worshipper and the worshipped, unless indeed the mediator displaces 
the latter and becomes himself the object of worship. Thus is created a svstem 

as Pir*muridi among Mohammadans andtinru* 
sikni^ among Sikhs. But the mediator need not belong to one of the great 
religious castes, such as the Brahmans and Say ads, and so it conies about that the 
reb^ous business of many tribes is earned on by a two-fold agency, the Brah* 
mmical, and doubtless older, agency being retained for the religious ceremonies 
so inextnably connected with social life, and the netver spiritual agency suner* 
added. Nothing could illustrate this better than Mr. Purser's account of the 
Hindu priesthood in Jullundur:— • 


For the proper perioraiance of his religions duties, a Hindu must have lliree 
JaltoadDi S.Rh p»gesj. Brlhmana. First is the paraAi/, whose priacipal 

j , ,. ' „, . buaine&s is gmdug the ceremonies with his 

presence and taking fees. If he knows aojfthing, so muck the better, he can assist actively: 
but, if not. It IS of no consequeuce. But besides executing tbe duties of the religions office 
he IS greatly in request as a mfSienger between the families of the busband and wife, for it 
18 highly improper for one of tlie former to go into the village of tkc wife's parents. Next is 
the Pdndha or PMha. who mast be a learned man, Cff at least must be thoroughly acquainted 

which he presides, so that nothing may be dune amisSi. 
Finally, the Acharaj, whose bimioess it is to see that all obsequies are properly performed. 
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Bcsidesthcse s, Hindu may have a gur«, ot spiritual teacher^ who need not be a Brahman. 
But vcfy tew think hitti accessary« "I'hfce three Brahmans have got their re^nltjr cas^tomers 
by w hom they arc empioyoc! when their services are needed^ and do dot practise pfomlscu- 
oujjy* Upc great duty of Brahmana b to be the recipients of alnrn. This duty is geuer- 
aJJy^kert among theSultauis^ but none of the other offices of Brahmaiu devolves 

on them* The Brahmans do not interfere in the every day life of the rilkgcrs. They come 
fortvard only on cerUia fixed occasions^ such as marriages^ deaths and obsequiei^. Sadbs 
arc ^ikh devotees AvhocoJIect add distribute alms, read the Granth, and Dccosionanv eive 
iDSIructiOds in it ^ * 


Thisaifstem appears to be common to both the high and low castes in all 
thcreligions. The^wrn of the Hindu may be a Brahraan, but probably, in the 
great majority of cases, he Is not. He may be a member of a religious order 
even of Mohaittinddart order. So too the^ir of the Muhamniadan is usually 
but by no means in variably a Sayad, various other sacred clans such as the 
Hodias, Khaggas Jhanders and others, furnishing first<} Mohammadan tribes. 
But amongst Mohammadans the pir is invariably a Mohammadan, though Brdh- 
mans may be employed for social ceremonies. Sim ilarly the Jams have Sadhus 

^ priests, though some of them continue to employ 
Brfihmanj for ceremonial purposes, and amongst the Sikhs generally the position 
of the Bmhman is the same. The choice of a or pir is not confined tq any 
particular caste, for the Sikh Jats have chiefly Khatris of the Bed! and other 
sections as their gurtts, but amongst the lower castes the guru is usually a 

Tu-^^T impure castes which are hardly withiu the pale 

of Hinduism not only have low-caste Brdhmans of their own, hut also employ 
priests of their own castes. For example, the Megh of Sialkot and the Jammu 
_ortler are almost ruled by a guyu of their own and have caste-priests called 
Uorars : but they also employ Brahmans 'of low status.' 

Thus too the three Chamar sub-castes, which do not employ the Chamarwa 
Brdbmans. have or celibate priests of their own caste. Among the 

Uhanaks certain members of the family called Dhana preside at marriage cere 


These caste priests usually remain members of the caste to which they 
originally belonged, but mtermarnage between the priest or sinia-ptr and his 
disciple IS often forbidden. Thus among the Rajputs, Pathans and Khojas 
there can be uo mamage with the families of their Sayad Pirs, but the Sikh Tats 
many intermarry with Udasi Sadhus and the Chamars with their musiiui*. 

Thus among the higher castes spiritual relationship stands in precisely the 
same footing as natural descent, and involves all its consequences. 

65. The inner religious.— The tendency to protect unpopular religious 
dogmas by making them secret, or to enhance their value in popular estimation 
by reveling them only to the initiated, probably accounts for the existence of 
the various ^cret sects or orders so often found. In nearly all religions wc have 
these concealed doctrines. Thus the Jogis of Tllla have a lamp, kept perpetu¬ 
ally burning, to which reverence is pa i^ a secret or pmer 

which IS handed down from one initiate to another. Even In the most prSmilive 

j Kangra the shrines of the 

Siddhs connected with Dewat Sidh, {pide paragraph 15 supra) have legends 
which^mt to some secret dogmas being taught to thdr devotees, ^fnee a 
young Brahman was herding his cattle in the forest when he met a Gosain who 
forbade him ever to reveal their friendship. Disobeyance was punished by 
m^nity which wm only cured by the power of Balak Rupi, the saint who had 
taken the form of the Gosain. A similar legend is told of Birag Lok's shrine 

in whichlhepnaltyfordisobedience was more severe, for the youth was turned 
into a Stone, but this punishment elevated him to divine rank, and as he had 
been a cow-herd he becam^e a god of cattle. It seems almost indisputable that 

gones. The Gosam is g od : the lad the human soul m secret communion with 
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idea is the basis of the Cupid and Psyche tend 
and the allegory takes a shghtly form in the Dulha Deo^cuh. t^ns- 

formed into the ^aushahi mysticisra {vu/^ paragraph 29 supm ) How other- 
wise these legends could be explained I cannot see. and if 4 esc canLa ions 
hold there is much to be said bribe degradation theory of primitive religion 

if we knew more of this inner religion, which is reproduced for pooular con¬ 
sumption m these allegories and legends, which then become themselSJaccem^ 
Satiribut^ doctrines, we might beahle to explain many instances of the worship 
of attributes. The process may be conjectured to be this,— first to the attribute 
♦ ^yf^Y^. mining, which results in its being reverenojd by the biti- 

ate : then the uninitiated worship tt blindly in ignorance of its mystic significance - 
finally all recollection of the meaning is lost, and only the blind worship remains' 

whTstwTiS ? ^ could worship a whistle or a personified whistle or a 

whistling god, (paragraph aS safira}, but it is not so difficult to understand that 
they could begin by making a whistle the emblem of one attribute and end bv 
converting the emblem into a god who whistles. ° 

, Tabus,— An mstitutiDii, (it has serious claims to the title), which olavs 
an important part m the hfe of the jreople Is the institution of The Lm- 

Jresults m many cases important. Thus the Nasra 
jats of Na^a in Ludhi^a may not build a ehaubara or upper storey to their hou^s 
because n brii^s bad luck to do so, and Papora village in Bhtwani Tahsll con- 

occurrence. No Sangwan Jai in tbe ■; 7 
cultivate cotton. To cenaSn scctionsVf 
fobes certain days are fabtt. At every turn the busmess of hfe is hampered 

charts'fincurred owing to these ideas. The confusion of thought ’ 
characteristic of primiure people, makes them regard anything w-hich has h^en 
^bject to supwnatural influence as holy or accursed, without distinguish ini? 
between sanctity and the reverse. Thus whether a thing has brought food o^ 

?■*' supernatural powe% and so musf^ot be 

used again, (paragraph 60, page 153 supra.). 

70. Conclusion —In conclusion I may quote a few notes from the District 
Census Reports which illustrate how the old order of things is passing awa>f 

There are not wanting ^gns that the old personal sects and the old fana- 
ticism are losing ground. Movements like the Arya Samai. the SWh 
and the Dev Dharm are not led by individuals claiming to be inspired or eveii 
semi-divine personages but are organisations, founded on certain prfocS 
incorporated under the law, and partially endowed. ^ mciples, 

Thus tbe Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur writes 

" .^0 “ew sects of importance bare sprung up durmc th-. i,55«+ m k . • 

decay in rehgions roorements are visible here and there.® “ ^ 

For instance 10 years or more agn there was alwavc f-,.- 1 i- • 
time of the .MoWram heliwen the Muhaiqniadan sects Shfahi ^ 
only <i» tte Mubammad... sliciv lass iaiOTat in dUoI?? T** 

nun.,,, u„. U,. ui,.n,n«, ni' ?"&/ foY'"! 

of whom were Su&as {or local chiefs) through whom homau'A *»»« j"* District, some 

the ^c«ssor of Ram W, the 

the sect almost with disfavoar." ® 01 Siishs look upon 

Mr. Maclagan. now Settlement Collector of Multan, also writes 
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Chapter 


Even in ihe meet bnetad pletticu of the 

there is evidence that fanaliinsm bon the wane. Thus m Bantiu tue uep y 

Conimissioii&T says 

[t is-ould appear lhat tl« inflasncc of muiUA, as spiritual loaders is dechutng. 

And in Dera Ismail Khan 

n The Syvd. in, M. t SS 

by thotr disciples are less freqaent. No iiilormaijon, nnweve*, 
laV obtainable from the Census record.'’ 

And nhnrv thn n.»«n4 hn> nny infavnev. h is devoted 10 eeenlar objecte, ns 
in Kohal; — ■ , . ■ 

.. M™ .be loed "■/sr.tnt," ^ewirnS^cs 3 

i:rn .a'“”c in„l»Jntely eWeny ...«ised 1. polidcl 

raiher lii^n tbfi dircctlpfl of spiritual eiilighteHinfnt. 

It may be safely said that with political Failure wlU come the final extinction 
of all Influetice* 

In accord with these observations is the action of the Anjuman*l*blamla of 
the Puntab which in i goo published m Urdu, Persian, Pashto and E^^sh a 
/b/®d against the practice of ^rAa^a, demonsirating its dlegahty from the Qoran. 


Addendum to paragraph 

The Bhaeat Paathis —Since this chapter was In proof Captain O'Brien, 
Deputy CommissioncT. Mbnwali. has furnished the following account of this sect 
whose members are called Ram Namazis by ihoir opponents, because they pray 
to Ram, The sect was started in the Miamvali District 40 or 50 jems 

ago, bv one Bhagat Waste Ram who compiled a ' Gobmd Shastat for his dis- 
cipks In Gurroukiii, though the authority of Guru Nariah s Granih is alp admitted 
bv the st'ci. A prayer composed by the Bhagat must be recited six tira&i a ay, 
fZeing the east, with ihe Muhammadan genuflexions etc the words' Han 
Rarati, Hari Gobind, Vishan Bhagwanji ’ being repealed. Ablution (w/r^ai*) is a 
neceLW preliminary to prayer, as in Islam ^ The sect allows marri^O 
the gii/or section, and the only cereniomal is a proces^on 
(</rrw«#i). with a distiibuiion of sweetmeat yarah) which is also 
a birth I’he usual Hindu ceremonies of ehola udi }han 4 are not obse^ed, but 
the sacred thread may be worn, though this rite is to 

Sahib at Amritsar, There are no funeral ceremonies and the dead are buned not 
burnt, A dving man is seated ' like a jogi and after death hia corpse 15 placed 
in ,1 litter (Wfl® 0 'tarried to the samaM nr sacred tomb for bunal, or else 
cast into a river. The family reads the Grant b lor ten days after a funeral, but 
all the other Hindu observances are forbidden. Ceremom^ tmpunty a^ is limit¬ 
ed to those who actually carry out the corpse, and they alone bathe. Death does 
not render a family impure, nor does a birth, only the mother and child being 
deemed. to be so for a few days, \Vidow re-mamage is prescribed as a duty. 
ldobworr.hip is forbidden, ihe sect being turgun upa^si, or worshippers of god, 
and opposed to the surgun or idol-worshippers, The sect also beb ves 

in the transmigration of souls. 
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Subsidiary Table L A .—General Distribuiton of Population by Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table. !, B. —Variafion in Population of each Main Religion in the Distriels and States 

of the Fnnfah and North-West Frontier Province. 
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SUBSIDrARY Table IV, — Dh/ributhn of ChnsiiAm hy Race and Denomination, 
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Subsidiary Table V.— 7ke Siik Sects of the Funfah and Nortk-Wesi 
Frontier Province (British Territory only) veith their principal Districts, 

[FOR ALL AGES). 
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Hosbiarpur... .i, 

579 

393 


Jullondur 

69 

*7 

§49 

Durga Opasak 

4 . 23 * 

3.240 


Mis^ar #vi. 1** p,# 

9 

10 


Karoal 

3 » 

36 


Utohalla biii -iP- mm* 

783 

403 


Hdshiarptir 

1,386 

tr 423 


Jullupdijr 

458 

337 


Ludhiana ■** ■'■t* 

i. 53 <» 

980 


Fcroicpore 

4 P 

46 


Montgomery ,,, ^ 

7 

4 


Rawalpindi 

30 

3 


Chenah Colony 

at 

3 

- 

Hazara ■»■■ 

to 

Alt 

n 

Devi^ke 

258 

245 


' Ferozeporo 

35a 

341 


Lahore »■■■, ■.*« 

6 

4 


DevLOharni (Hdsblarpnr) 

*5 

6 

?50 

Kola Pantbi (Amritsar) **. 

i 

K b 1 


Sbakat (Julltindur) 

273 

209 

§53 

Safmissi (Shahpur) 

5 

' 3 


Sikh SaimUst hy taste 

■ 

1 22 

11 


In tliB detail* for nch tcCt ool Ql^tfictt are *bo«ra which Hintain o^dt Id of that aad 

cmi wiwre the Ectal tutmlKr <A mj ftect ii Im than «n1y DblHct nsturBlai* it^af Iha iatgodi DELmb^r eE thr 
•eabihftwn- 


• Tba Dioiben rtf*r tD ihn pi»£re^hiQC Ihs Ptmjab C«uai Rnpart C hapt« ll(*-'R*£wtoc*a t* Uip 
pnia^apbi dE thil rcpoci (Chapter Itl} arc giYva iir itaUn* 


173 
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HA Sects. 


CuAPrett 


PAni£nph, 

1 S«t tut DhlricL 



i 

1 ^ 

3 

' 4 

§54 

Jogi Pir 

m w-m 

IftI 

m 


238 


^aS 

Umbdia 

Hoi<luarptir 

Jullandur 

Ludhiana 

Rawalpindi 

mmm 

■■<1 -1 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

■*# 

ft 

ftft ft 

«¥« 

¥ ft ri 

¥ ftift 


*9 

47 

159 

lot 

ftftl 


ao 

22 

111 

67 

17 

§55 

Jaagsm (Ambala) 

**# 

ftft 1 

5 



■ wm 


Guru Gorakb Nath (Julluadur) 

¥ ¥ ■ 

12 


6 


§56 

Gum Gopi Chand 

-1 i * 

¥ ft ft 

47 


39 



Ludhiana 




45 


38 

§58 — fio 

Vaisbno 

- ¥ ¥ 

ft 

393 


333 



His^r 

Hoshlarpur 
Juituadur ... 
Ludhtana 

Pervieportt 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gujranwala 

PeahaiYir 

¥■ m 

■ * ft 

■■ ¥ ■ 

■ 1 1 

ft ft ft 

■ ■ ¥ 

■•ft ft 

ft ft ft 

**¥ 

1 ft ■ 

ft ft ft 

■. ■ ¥• 

ftft ¥ 

ftft ft 

1 ft ■■ 

ft ft ■ 


83 

74 

91 

8 

14 

5 ? 

22 

>7 


5 

88 

16 

126 

8 
■ 0 
60 

It 

3 

§S8 

SewaJc Nirbhav (Moatgomcry) 

■ ¥ ¥ 

3 


6 


§59 

Baba Ba] Deir (Hosbiarpar) 

ft ■ ■ 

ft¥¥ 

' 5 




§JO 

Radba Swaml 

ii i ft 

P - ¥ 

as® 


223 



Ludhiana 

PtrozepOTC 

Amrjtaar 

Gardaspur 

Rawalpindi 

Cheaab Colony 

ftftl. 

¥ ft ¥ 

P ¥ ft 

1 ft » 

■ ft ■ 

ft r 

kmm 

■ •ft i 

¥ ¥ ft 

¥»* 


70 

64 

37 

18 

3 

5 * 


79 

37 

28 

18 

^5 

45 

|6t> 

Cbamdasia (Fcrozcpore) 

¥ ft ft 

ft ft ft 

I 


I 



ScwakBairagi 

#4 ¥ 

■ ft ft- 

311 


2U 


§^9 1 

Hosliiarpur*.. 

Julfundur 

bero^eporc 

¥ ft ¥ 

ft ft ft 

■i¥¥ 

^ ¥ 

ft ■ ft 


234 

53 

4 


119 

78 

9 

§2p 

Sii^ Batra^i iy tasie 

1 ¥ ft 

■¥¥ 

54 


42 


§63 

Baba Ramanaadia.., 

*- + 


5 


12 



Lahore 

ftft ft 

4¥I 


5 


8 

§65 

Gum Hari Singh 


»«¥ 

65 


7 



Hosliiarpur 


■i¥¥ 


61 


4 

n 

GokaJ, (Jhang) 

■ ■ ■ 

mmm 

2 


1 


§65 

Baba Kals Dhari 

¥ P ¥ 

ft h ft 

375 


366 



Hoshiaipur 

JaJJuDdbr ... 

# 

¥ ft ft 

■ 4 # 

■■ ¥ ft 

ft I i 


3V0 

5 1 

ft . ^ _ 

t 





'74 

































TIJ. 


SiiA Siets. 


[Punjab, 190L 


§J^ 


57 s 


$Si 



S*cfc msd Dfitrictf 

ot ilfagH. 

Fenutefc 

t 

a 

3 

4 

§ 6 S 

Gurd ThaJtur Das (Feroieporc;) 

5 

7 

n 

Baba hfakodar Oas 

38 

29 


Hoshiaipur 

37 

25 

13 

Thamman Dasla (Lahore) 

1 

' 4 

§64 

Sewak Gosain 

i *5 

17 


MJanwali ... 

lO 

14 


SiiA Gosain iy casti ,,, i 

Sr 

33 

§66 

Baba Behan (Hoshiarpur) 

27 

38 

§67 

Guru Mastan Singh (Jullundur) 

4 

3 

74 

Sultani, Sakhi Sarwar, Pir Sarwar or La- 
lanwala. 

35 , 37 * 

27,254 


Hiasar 

RoMak 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa ,,, 

Hoshlaipur 

Julltindur 

Ludhiana 

Feroieporc 

Montgumcry 

Latore 

Amritsar 

Gnrdaspur 

Sialkot 

Cujrantva.1a 

Gujrat 

Jhdum 

Rawalpindi 

Cfaenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Dera Gbazl Khan 
Masara 
Ptehawar ,,, 
Malakand 


Panj Piria 

Kama] 

Umballa 

Hoshiarpur 

Jultundur 

Ludhiana ,, 

Fcrocepore 

Kabir Panthi 

Umballa ,, 

SurdasI (JtaBg) 


4 4 4 

h.W 

1-4 ■ 

14 4- 

a** 

*mw 

-I 4 4 

4414 
I 14 

P4 ■ 

■ I * 

4 . a 

■S##- 

«4 4- 

4 4 4 

I 

4 '■ 4 

4 4 4 

*WW 


4p4 

4 4 1 

■ 4 4 

'» k 4 

i ■ ■ 


444 

#«4 


441- 
*4 I 


444 
Hl4 4 


4 -- 

a *4 


14# 
44 4 


4 4 4 

■ 44 

■ 44 

■ k-4 
4 

11 # 


7SO 


3 ,€€i 

B 

tS 

>31 

<j'33 

756 

a,739 
9 i 779 
9 . 5 ^a 
66 
784 

3 i 3 *a 

1,297 

6(7 

736 

39 

ti 

391 

1,168 

8 

ig 

37 

II 

48 

33 


8 

170 

97 

36 

455 

11 


20 


C05 


a, 297 

2 

1 

96 

gie 

7 , 7 ^» 

8jt)6i 

4 S 

470 

1,847 

8 fi 5 

3S0 

375 

iS 

s 

n6 

S 9 I 

4 

*9 

4 

2 

7 


3 

tto 

*22 

34 

33a 

3 


12 
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Sikfi 


Chapter 




Sect And Dlitrict- 




§83 


p«* 


$86 


$87 


$88 


Nama-bansi or Nam Def 

UmbsilU 

JullLiuduc 

Ludhiana •I 
Fcroieporc 
t^or« 

Amritsar ■m-m m 
Gtirdosptir... 
Slalkot 
Gujranwala 

SaiQ Bbagat 


Ludhiana ... *•* 

Amritsar ... **• 

Sadb Hosaioi [Amritsar) 

Sadbu mm A WAm 

AidTitsar a.a #** 

Slalkot mu 

Dadu-Pa^itbi (Kangra) 

Ralitia r** 

Ludliiaaa m 

Fcrtsieport .i. 

Total Sikhs of Guru Nanak 396^877 

Hanak-Panthi 

Hissar .a- e** 

l^OlltAlC -lap ■"«« 

Gurgaon ii^p i** 

Oclh-i *-p<« * - - 

ICarnal ■«« 

G mba] la + . p *■« 

Kaagra .^.1 

Ho 3 hia^p^r 
Jullundur p.. 

Ludhiana ^pp 

FeroiJfpore 

Montgoiutry ip, 

Lahore 

Amfilsar I - » 

Gurdaspur p.p 

SiaLkot ail ■■ + • 

Gujraowala 

Go j rat 4,1* --- 

ShahpuT 

Jhclam -- 4,pr 

Ra.walpiiid] 

Miauwali 
Chenab Colony 
Jhang ii-hi m* 

Multan r.. »*« 

Muzaffargarh 1.*^ 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
ffaxara pp- 


a-i4 

B • P 

■PP 4 

■p p-p 


Ual«. 


7*6 


ISO 


6 

14 » 

133 

57 

4a 

141 

T 5 

l&t 

10 


144 

3 


32 

5 

44 


33 

4 


4 

27 


« 8,739 


8,998 

35 

»7 
*4 
3 ,108 
i |045 

tgi6 

a, 7 79 

3,176 

16,300 

1 , 8(5 

7,960 

H.fi 4 S 

S.648 

1,119 

7.336 

17,310 

5.757 

3 .iai 

Ii 59 i 

8,852 

768 

1,156 

999 

643 

1 (3 

49 

1,508 


FemnlBi. 


773 


103 


5 

Si 


I 

32 


13 

132 

270 

4 J 

30 

“I 

*75 

17 


89 

10 


7 

74 


G 

*9 


87,711 


7,664 

8 

3 

3 

983 

699 

134 

а, aS 7 

1,836 

14.344 

i|i 9 S 

5,383 

9*63“ 

4.533 

590 

S-CJi 

11.775 

5.391 

2,563 

ij “75 

б, 027 
643 

39 ^* 

663 

516 

go 

39 

995 


176 











































III. 


Siih Sects. 


[ Punjab, 1901, 



Sect ud Diitr 1 ct« 

JifftLet. 

Pemclfl, 

t 

3 

3 

4 

§88 

Nanak'Panthi—concld. 




Peshawar ... 

4 » 3 ^ 

3»852 


ICohat. bak ■-*« 

57 

33 


Bannii «-■- ^m* 


105 


Dcra Tsmail Khan ,,, 

*39 

So 

§89 1 

Pahar Chatid (Ludhiana) 

2 

2 

ft 

«i-i h.Bi- 

6S ' 

130 


Amritsar 

60 

130 

FI 

Baba Bedi Sahib 

233 

13 * 


Hoahiarpiir 

67 

44 


Jutlundflr 

104 

60 


Ludhiana ... ... *.« 

6 

4 


Sialkot 

6 

4 


Gujrauwala 

17 

10 


Rawalpindi 

8 

4 


Dcra Ismail Khan 

8 

4 

17 

llaba paQirifl ... .i*. 

24 , 

; 


Hoshrarpur 

>7 

a 

*1 

Baba Mehtab Sin^h (Gvjranwala) 

1 

33 

18 


Guru Khem Siugb 

36 

*9 

1 

, Hasblarpur 

24 

12 


Peshawar ,,, 

12 

7 

i* 

Panja Sahib ... 

47 

9 


JnltundiJT ... 

45 

9 

§90 

XJflaSl .... *.. mmt *ni 

271 

130 

§ja 

htissar 

tS 

7 


l^ariial mtm ■». ++. 

, 14 

7 


' Uinbdila *** 

12 

4 


Jultundur ... 

38 

20 


Ludhiana ... 

a 

7 


Feroippore 

*5 

3 


j Montgomery 

ti 

5 


Lahore .4.. 

' *5 

9 


Amritsar ... #«« 

87 

25 


Gurdaapur 

25 

33 


Cfaetiab Colony 

10 

3 


SikA Udasi 

1 J»20^ 

; /iOifg 

H 

Siri Cbarid (Lndhana) 

1 


H 

Guru Sangat Sahib 

5 

22 


Jutiundur ... *.. 

t** 

II 


FcrozejTore 

5 

II 

li 

Baba Gurditta 

4 , 5^9 

3,633 


Umballa ... 

833 

603 


Hoahbrpur ... 

, 2,<I02 

*, 64 ? 


Jullundur ... ... 

* 579 

558 


177 
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Sikh Seds, 


Chapter 


fmgtftph. 

Siect aed DlitfScl. 

Mi] 09 u 

FctmlH. 

J 


a 

4 

§go 

Baba Gurditta—^orcld. 







Ludbbna 


4 V. 


t,o 94 


809 


Gurda^iptir.,, 

mAA 

... 


8 


10 


L'henab Lolany 

■■ l-V 

4 * ■ 


*3 


6 

It 

Guru Htra S^ngh (Ferotepoie) 


s 


7 


IP 

Sewak Bbag;at Singh (MiaDwali} 

it ■ * 

3 


2 


” 

Bbagat Sangie (JulIaniJur) 


» I- i 


P PP 

z 


IP 

Baba Kirpal Singh (ilgsluarpur) 

*.i» 

iS 


24 



Manobar-Dasi (Amritgitr) 

p- 

tmm 

S 


4 


igi 

Suthra-Shahi (Hiasar) 

t m «• 

... 

1 





Sikk SufAr^ihaAi iy casf^ 

# I V 

»i 4 

18 


/ 


Jt 

Bawa Lai Das 


i m 

105 


93 



HDs.bfcafptir.,* 

-■•-I ■ 

p p p 

6 

9 


JulTupdur 


P p p 


67 


^3 


Ludbiana 

|iA * 

PP + 


28 , 


15 

§93 

Sedrak Budb 

1 

p ■ 1 

zib 


X 43 


§J*’ 

H<»shiarpur 

m ■■* 

p ■.«. 


103 

9 S 

Ludhiana. 

— 

■ p p 


13 1 


48 

ti 

Baba Buddha 

P ■ V 

1 A P 

289 


237 



Hoshiarpnr 

p p p 

PP- P 

77 

68 


JuHundur 

» ^ i. 

■ P - 


lO 1 


ij 


Gnrda^pur.*, 

p i « 

PP P 


20a 


'43 


Sahib Ramkaur (Gurdaspur} 

1 -h p 

P i -PI 

«3 


68 


*t 

Baba Mula (Delhi) 

4 p p 

P P P 

4 


X 


U 

Bawa Isa (Kosliiarpur) 

... 

i P P 

84 


4 d 



Guru G ulab Singh 

Pi p 

P P P 

291 


231 



Kcvshiarpur 

* i p 

fc* + 


27 

23 


Julldiidur 

pn + 

PP P 


264 


aoS 

§94 

Sanwal Sbah ,,, 

AM m 

■ mw 

44 


76 



Mianwali ,,, 

iP* 

-P# 


43 


74 

§95 

Nirankari 

p«-p 

P PP- 

2do 


286 


Delhi 

p p p 

P P P 


7 




UnibalU .H.* 

■ p « 

t PP< 


7 


J 

4 


1 Gujrat 

ipp 

P P 1 


104 


^54 


Rawalpindi 

1 ¥ m 

■i« 


lOl 


loo 


Kohat 


ipp 


31 


18 

§96 

Guru Angad Sahib (Jullundur) 

P PP 

32 


32 


Pj 

Baba BbaUa (Gu^daspur) 

Pif 

4 P-d 

8 


5 


§97 

Guru Aiuar Das (Jutluadur) 

Pa m 

mi m 

2 


n 

a 



Narinjaui 

p p ^ 

■ pp 

S83 


S6i 



Julluptlor 

pp p 

PIP 


48 

43 

214 

S04 


Amritsar „« 
Ciirdaspur 

Pi# 

p p p 

p p ^ 

p + p 


301 

234 



178 






















SikA Sects, 


[Puaja.b, Z90E. 




P^rA^rapli. 

Sect And DlltriCti 


pAmojiif^ 

1 

1 

1 ' 

4 

497 

Baba Jawabir Stngb 

2^713 

7,726 


Uinbo-ljs. «■■ ha* i>«i 

1 *»7 

437 


lio^hlaxpur ,aa 

1 731 

577 


Jullundur aa« *aa 

1 , 33 * 

695 


Ludhiana aaa .a* 

5 ^ 

»s 

II 

Guru Gaoga Das 

24 

16 


Hoshlarptir ,aa 

«7 

>4 

*1 

Bhai Lalo ... 

94 



i-w aaa * * ■ 

78 

80 


Ludhiana ... 

8 

4 


Ferozepore 

8 

4 

ip 

Baba Haodal 

jSz 

153 


J[iL|iitidur a*, Hiia 

8 ? 

87 


Feroiepore 

50 

58 


Chenab Colony 

35 

6 

498 

t^aS mmm aa* J‘'-~ 

ir,3ia 

9.553 


I'ltSSaJr a.^ Iiif a** 

346 

1 >93 


ICafnal ,,.«« #*« i 

16^ 

>38 


(Jmhalla t.. i** 

ivo?^ 

869 


l^ang^^ra ■** ■«■ aai 

4a 

36 


Hoshiaipur 

879 

551 


juUunclnr ,,, 

4.824 

4,693 


Ludhtana *.* «ai aa* 

3,609 

2, >41 


Feroicporff *a, *.* 

597 

482 


Montgomery 

7 

6 


Lahore ««« 

103 

SO 


Amritaar 

77 

59 


Gurdiisptir^^^ 

>7 

6 


SialkOt aa^ 4 .* 

338 

136 


1 Chenab Colony 

368 

(89 


Ft!ahawar ... ia»a ft'* 

37 

ii4 


Dera Ismail Kbaa ai4 

tl 3 

4 aa 

if 

Sewak Amratjj (HoEhiarput) ..a aaa 

I 

14 

§99 

Gum Arjaji Smgh or Gum Arjan Das 

37 

48 


Hoshinrptit 

to 

40 

fi 

Baba Kalu 

J. 90 O 

1,276 


l^amal i^pp laa ■-■■« 

6 

5 


Umbmlfa a** 

768 

576 


lloshlarpur aaa aaa 

736 

339 


JuUundur *** 

^33 

163 


Ludhiana aaa 

>49 

134 


Feroiepore .aa ».. 

40 

36 


Lahore *** 

33 

■3 


Cbeimb Colony 

31 

to 

n 

Baba Shalo 

19 

12 


Johonddr ,,, 

9 

8 


Anint&ar ,,, 

9 

4 


179 


► 
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StkA Sects. 


Chapt&r 


PAfi&frniib. 

Sisct ind DutficU 

AIaJcj. 

FemtJts* 

1 

a 

3 

4 

§lDO 

Har Gobind 

1 

34 


Hoshiarpur 

lb* 

34 

ft 

Saba Rupa ... ... ! 

29 

57 


HoabUrpar 

aS 

57 

tl 

Gum Bhag: Singh„. 

to,7t3 

aj709 


Uniballa ... 

16 

19 


Hoshiarpur 

:,a86 

1.037 


Jullundur ... ... 

Ludhiana ... 

9>355 

17 

■ J f 

7.630 

2 


Fero^epore ... 

>5 

6 


Chcnab Co[ofly 

22 

15 

§toi 

Har Rai ... ,,, ... 

15 

M 


Fero^epgire 

M 

34 

n 

Guru Sujan Sb^h 

M3 

132 


jullundur ... 

3 

3 


Ferowpore 

IjJO 

124 

ri 

Guru Jotlha (Julbuditr) ... „* 

7 

2 

II 

(FerozeporcJ 

t 

2 


St^h Diwatia ij caxte {Patiafff} 

9 <f 

ej 

tt 

Guru Amar SiDgh (GuJrat) 

4 

3 

n 

aaa Pii-i i-14 

293 

1 

155 


Hbsar *** 

4 

1 ^ 


Ferosepgre 


1 32 


MaDtgorncry 

1 t6 



^ La-liote 

23 

1 19 


AmriUar 

iS 

3a 


GujrauwaU 

=5 

, 14 


Oujrat ...« 

13 

! 4 


Sbahpur 

21 

11 


Jhelym 

M 

iB 


Rawdpmdi 

8 

s 


Chpnab Colony ,,, 

28 

l5 



rs 

II 


Peabawar ,pp 

53 

20 

II 

Sat Guru [Hosbiarpur) 

S 

##p 

II 

Sat SuhibI ( it } ■■■ 

Z17 

159 

ft 

Baba Gimz\ Das (Uiiiballa} 

5 

1 

I a 

$103 

Ram Rai 

14,139 

10,562 

5ja 

UtnbaUa 

1,893 

*t3?5 


Hcabiarpur 

1,414 

^^93 


Jiilhiodijr p*p *p. 

946 

372 


Lticihiacia 

3,613 

6^302 


Ferozepore 

ijiii 

T.201 


Aniritear ,« 

1 ^3^ 

1 16 


Cheuab Coboy 

i5 

3 


180 
















Ill 


SiiA Seels. 


I PuBjah, 1902, 


FuifrapL 


ftiid Diftrict. 


§103 


$104 


■ I -i 

+ ■■* 


rnmn 

mmu 


^107 

5 jj 

4105 


Gum Tegb B&badar 

Hoshiaqiar 
Ludhiatta 

S<;wa Panthi 0 htltiin) 

Baba Kartafpuda „* 

Koaliiarpdr 
JuEluador 
Ludhiana. 

Clienab Ccldny 

Guru Nau-Nihal Singh 

Hoshiaipur 

jullundtir 

Guru Sadhu Singh (juUumJijr) 

Gum Kartar Singh (Ludhiana) 

Guru Nandpuna^ Baba Aoindpuria or 
Nandpurji 

Hnshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Ludliiana 

I Chrnab Cofony 

Sodhi Sabjbzada (Sbajipur) ... 

B aba Fateh Singh (Ba amt) 

Total Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh 419,793 
Guru Gobind BIngb 


Hf^sar 

Robuk 

Ddhi ... 

Karnal 

Umballa 

Hoshtarptir 

jtiltundur ... 

Ltidhiana 

Fcrozcporc 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amrit&ar ... 

Gtirdaspur 

SiaJkct 

GDjTanwala 

Gujrat 

Shahptir 

JhcLum 

HawalpiniJi 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Peshawar 

Malakand t„ 

Kohat ... 


M«Ie 9 . 


130 

3 

4«3 


119 

le 


223 


325 

i 5 » 

4 * 

as 


93 

132 


1,044 


544 

249 

39 
316 


324,851 


6d 

II 

46 

>*943 

30,555 

39 » 03 o 

45 . 7 « 

7*1240 

503 

13,398 

13,357 

3.33a 

3,196 

778 

341 

66 

t&6 

*1404 

*»774 

*9 

75 

3,607 

It 

10 


Female.. 


74 


4 

387 


59 

*5 


207 


* 4 ? 

103 

33 

16 


103 

100 


I 

763 


530 

97 

>5 

“5 


171,305 


43 

3 

'J 

5.374 

16,297 

30,296 

56.645 

233 

9,080 

9»833 

1,610 

1,520 

516 

130 

52 

106 

813 

814 

17 

33 

403 


l8f 
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SttA Stels. 


I CllAFTER 


PiT»£fApK 

And DiitricJL 


FersA^M- 

] 

3 

3 

4 

5103 

Gum Gobind Singb—condd. 




(CnruLTfi I-* ■■■ r-* 

lal 

3 


£iAAT1tl «■■■» «■■ hi*i 

270 

.... 


Dcr^ Ismail Klmn 

2^ 

1 


Ses^Dhari (Stahpur) 

40 

10 

{JidS 

'Oiiru ■!■■* ■■* >'■'■ 

liS30 

m 


Um^alla .>.■■ ■pi* 

1,486 

907 


Hoshiarpur 

a 

13 


Ludhiana 

42 

*3 


Guru-Ke ... ... *-* 1 

ZtS 23 

i,oo3 


l~li5S^T mw* *** 

259 

ai5 


Umhalia 

72Q 

69 


Ho^sUiarpur 

8 

6 


Jpllundur ... ... 

31 

4 


Ludhiana 

567 

363 


Chena^b Cobay 

904 

351 

#1 

Sewak Bhai (Hoshiarpur) 

404 

2S7 

If' 

Baba Oatiesho ... ... 

IilpO 

9S6 


Hosliiarpur 

t^iSS 

984 

5107 

Guru ... 

195 

53 


L^mbalfa ... .■« ■** 1 

n 

4 


Fero^eporc ..i 

32 

4 


Lahrsrc i^i-. -*■* 

10 

3 


Amritsar 

86 

33 


Cjn.rd.aiip'iiT' ... ... 


4 


Jhrlum +.. 

S 

3 


Fcahawar ... 

25 

la 

»P 

Akall ■*■ ■■« •** 

135 

48 

^33 


13 

5 


julluudur 

38 

t 8 


Ludhiana ,,, 

tt 

3 


Fcroicporc... 

^5 

6 


l^ahorc i.. --- 

9 

2 


AmrTtsaf i.i- 

II 

■--IP 


Gujmt ..i ... .1. 

7 

3 


Aiali by caste ... «■<- 

laT 

9 

^108 

iris ala .. # *1* 

466 

m 

1 

Umballa 

*3 

4 


Ho^liiarpui: 

35 

22 


Julluuduif ... 

85 

34 


Ferozepofe ... *.* 

26 

1 


Lahore 

25 

8 


Amritsar ■.*« ■>■>■ 

204 

44 


Oorda^pnr in.. ... ■•.# 

21 

13 


Gujranwala ... 

4 

7 


Rawalpindi «.. ... 

7 

3 

ri 

Chcoab Colony 

«7 

3 


ultau . * * . t 

11 

wmf 


iSi 





















Sikk Steitt 


tPuujab, 1901. 


ni 



^cct ind Di«tncL 


1 

1 



VVi>m/i /it i/ Cdsie ,,» 

- - 


f^ 3 Sl* 1 

§to9 

Namdbaria 

m** 

**4 

555 

5 jj 

HoshLELTpiir 

m ■« 

... 

1 60 


MoQtgopicry 

*■* 


la 


Lahore 

« . r 

... 

30 


Sialk'Ot 

... 

... 

297 


Gujranwab 

1 . . 

... 

86 


Rawalpindi 

+ »t 

+ 4» 

»5 


Cbemab Colony 

44 * 

»4. 

23 

fl 

Guru Ram Sing'll 

4 *. 

4 .. 

t, 7 U 


Hoshiarpur 

■.■14 

»4« 

3 


Jullundur 

i V . 


1.69J 


Ludhiana 


... 

8 

It 

Kuka 


I4¥ 

6,024 


Hu^ar 

. . 1 

... 

3a 


Karnal 

. 

#.k. 

■ 5 


Umbatla 

ww~ 

. » » 

377 


Kangra 

... 

. i . 

6 


Hoshlarpur 


. .. 

13 


JuQutidnr 


... 

390 


Ludbtana .«« 

l.i 

■»** 

694 


Ferozepare 

1 ■« 

i.i 

! 5^8 


Moo turnery 

. 1 . 

... 

tas 


Lahore 


... 

474 


Amritaar 

... 

... 

630 


Gordaapur 

4^* 

... 

47 « 


Sialkot 

■- . . 

... 

[,288 


Gujranwila 

... 

I'. . 

6<30 


Gujrat p.« 

* . 4 

f-■ 

77 


Shahpur ... 

... 

.4,. 

[4 


jhnkm 

.. . 


8 1 


RawaJpiadi 

ik#4 

4.1- 

T 3 


Cheoafa Colony 

... 

... 

313 


Hamg'arhm 

... 

... 

2,68a 


Delhi 

. 


>9 


}Canio.| urn 

41* 


7 


Umhalla 

4.. 

... 

5 


Hoshiarpur 

» I# 

1.1 

•4 1 


Feroiepore... 

44* 

. .. 

30 1 


Lahore 

*ww 

44 4 

480 


AmrJtflar 

... 

4. . 

329 


Guirdaspnr.,, 

. 1 « 

.. . 

1 «79 


SiAlkot 

. . * 

... 

117 1 


GujraowaLi 

. 1 ■» 

■ .. 

136 


Sh^pdr 



•3 


Rawalpindi 

... 

> .4 

548 


Cbeimb Colony 

..» 

■ I- 1 

47 


Muttan K,, 

*.. 


14 


MuzaiTargarh 

*. . 

**■ 

39 , 

148 — 9 

Lai Be^i and Balmiki 

- - * 

... 

1,164 


Hia&ar 

. I . 

p-i m 

49 


Kangra 

4** 

i^#V 

6 


Hashiarpur 

*.4 

...ii 

5 


Ludhiana 

4** 

. ’ 

mmu 1 

349 


” [ftcladln^ Klndoi A ghI 7 Ucihftiaia]ui4iir« 
f Inetidipf 124 HIn 4 iv uJ 4 MfshusmadiJii, 


FemiJei. 


4 


4 S 4 ^ 

4^0 

37 

15 

44 

>91 

70 

40 

' at 


768 

S 

750 

7 

4,307 


t& 

3 

iOS 

4 

ai 

337 

413 

9a 

186 

^Z' 

586 

892 

3 Q 7 

35 

8 

4 

aa 

•73 

I-571 


6 



249 


669 

130 

7 S 


a 


59 

^7 

3 

ao 


4,345 

43 

4 

5 

308 
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SiiA Secif—camld 


CHAfTBH 



SMt Aod DKstHet. 


Fautu. 

E 


3 

4 

14B—9 

Lai Begi and BalmLki— 




Feroz^pofe 

734 

777 


Lb-Ijo^c ^#4 ■ ■-« 4 * * 

38 

35 


■Airintsair -■«# ■■>• 

Si 

5« 


Cbenab Colany ««« 

z 

8 

^ 153 

^da^ba^i '■-■ '•'*■’ *'**' 

2,S4<* 

I,SI2 


Uniballa i.. It. 


50 


JulJundur ^+4 ««- 

as 

34 


Ludbi^Da ... 

358 

331 


Fcrozeport .*# 

193 

1S2 


Montgomery 

30 

*7 


L^bofe i+. j. 1 

afij 

150 


Arnritsar .n +- 1 . ■■■* , 

379 

3oa 


Gurdavput^^^ 

Z 2 

i8 


Sinjlcol ari ... 

18 

>4 


Guimnwala 

48 

37 


Gajrat 

& 

3 


Sb^pnr ... 

33 

■7 


Jbeloio ... ... .1. 

5 

6 


Rn^valpindi *.« «.. 

305 

99 


Cbenab Colony *,» 

399 

338 


Multan .... »*i #.. 

36 

35 


Dera Gbait Khan *.+ 

iS 

la 


PwhaATar ... •*. 

50 

se 


Dera IsmaH Kbao 

470 


fl 

Sartatori m** *** ■»■ 

, 693 

471 

is 

Lahore 4.1 «.+ 

49 

38 


Amritsar .... 

10 

15 


Gujrauwala ... .+. 

1 5» 

ii 


ShitHpur ... e** '««« 

419 

376 


Jbcbm 

■ 1 1 

TI 


RaTvalpindi 

34 

9 


Mianwali 

38 

40 


Jhang ... **p 

8 

5 


Multan . 1 * i»*i •** 

fi 

7 


Peshawar ..* 

61 

47 

ft 

Arya «i. ... *** *-* 

78 

39 

^6 

Lahore ... ... *** 

z6 

12 


A-mritsa-T ..a ... 

to 

3 


Chenab Colony n** 

16 

9 

410 

Dev Dbario (Ferorepore) •*. 

13 

9 

r'i 

Sodbibansi i,^-. ■■* 

1j336 

7S1 


1 I^TDa) i.. *** *■■* 

38 

20 


1 Lahore ... ■>-■ 

47 

9 


Amritsar 

i6 

1 


Gurdaspur... 

aS 

7 

1 

SiaJ-^ot ... ... ■-«■ 

353 

230 


Gujranwala *** 

' 13 

7 


Gnjrat ... *** 

7 

89 


Sbahpur ... ... *'*'• 

331 

327 


Randpittdi 

239 

*49 


Che nab Colony **- 


13 


Jhang i». r— ■■» 

7 

s 


1 Peshawar ... 

6 

6 


MaJakarkdi Dir^ Swat, Chitral 

337 

1 imm 
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II tS&kammadaa Setts^ 


Subside A RV 1 K&vt Vl.^l he Mehnmmadan Sects of iha Pwijah and North- 
Weii Frontier ProttHce mth tkeir distri&niien by prineipat Dietrkts 
and States t {hloles ooer /J oniy). 


Pim^niph. 

Sectutd Dlftrict Or SuU- 


Telit 

PuirjAit 

Ncrrtb-Weit 

Fmirtier 

ProTiM«P 

1 

BfitSih 

Tcffilofy* 

Nitife 

Slitei. 

¥ 

§133 

Ttital SbJalis 

4 fi« 

«»+ 

59 rSM 

44,869 

2 ,S 32 

W ,099 


ShLitis 


4 + # 

59 i 47 o 

4484* 

2 , 53 * 

13,099 


R^Bzi 


p.* 

i 

■ T 

t 

p IP 

§ 4 ^ 

}ms,m Jafif or JaFiri 

1 PP 

9 

9 

ft 1 -■- 

f ## 


Inmmia 


IIP 

10 

9 

] 

+ *- 


Saditii or Ahl-i'Sadtq 

Id 

to 

.ft. 

*pp 


Gurgaon 


+ p| 

-PP 

381 

PIP' 

PP p 


Delhi 


p 1 


1,063 

PP# 

p iiP 


Kajfnal 


■#■■■» 


933 t 

PP . 

-■IP 


UtfibaiU 

#« 4 i 

f#* 

PIP 

1,364 

Al P 

PP p 


Simla 

Pi 1 

P*P 


470 

p. ., 

1... 


Katigra 

** 1 

TPP 


53a 

4 -k 

PIP 


Uoabiarpur 

Pii 

... 


433 

PPP 

... 


Jullundur 

««« 



I,t 3 l 

P PP 

■-PP 


Ludhiana 


*14 


876 

P PP 

#1 1 



PI i 



IP* 

264 

PPI 


Feroicpore 

«i.« 

PPI 


'1O54 1 

f Pfe- 

#pft 


Pattaia 

Tie- 

-r. . 


#pp 

695 

Ipi. 


Nabha 

^ i. 

*1* 

p p p 

#--■ 

II 3 

IPP 


Montgomery 

e e b 

PH - 

p p i 

783 


*-p 


Lahore 

4 PI 

P 4 P 

ipp p 

1,999 

^P. 

#p.i> 


Amritsar 

m 

»■** 

PI 1 

973 , 

PIP 



Gurdaspur 


P-r P 


g6S 

f 

P*P 


CAatada 

• w 

*** 

PIP 


119 



SiaJkot 

l-p p 

t 4 * 

pt-if 

',949 

' PI 

ppp 


Gtijranwala 

p ■ 1 

»PP 


><375 

p PP 

#-# 


Gujrat 


PP. 


798 

... 

#■ 1 


Sh^pur 

IPP 

>■** 

pp« 

?i 704 

PPI 

p ■' p 


Jhelum 

p.t 

PPi 


»- 75 a 

1 

PPI 


Rawalpindi 

^■■p 

*'i *■ 

*iP 

2,9 >3 

t** 

PIP 


Miai^waii 

IPP 

PI p 


7 i 333 

IP p 

PPI 


Chenab Colony 

ph -4 

P*i 


9 >i 


■ IP 


Jhaag 

^ 1' p 

PP- 


4.65' 

IPP 

4 #-P- 


Multan 

ppp 

IPP 


, 2 jii 4 

PPi 

lirP 


Bakavalfttr 

Pl-I 

PP. 


PP* 

8g8 

#*« 


, MozaiTarg.irh 

p ■ ■ 

*»# 

|.p 

i,»4o 

■ 11- 



Dora Gfaasi Khau 

i + P 

IPP 


f P* 

h.P 


Haiata 


l + i- 

UP 

p.. 

ft e T 

3*3 


PeEhawRT 

m 

PIP 

-•## 

PP* 

H*l 

744 


Kohat 

ik^ m 

1 .. 

PPI 

! ft ■ ft 

+ P* 

3i6ot 


Kurrato 

damw 

PP -4 


•1 -1 ■ 

* k ■ 

4,980 


Dera hmail Khan 

*** 

III 

... 

ill 

3,376 

^ 133 

Total Sunnis 

4 «l 

p * p 

4,284,(91 

3 , 2 S 9 i 599 

441 ,<187 

S 92 . 66 S 


Sunnis 

ill 

»#« 

4 ja 34 ,t 3 t 

3,250,041 

441,473 

592,605 


Hanifi 

■«> 

*pp 

290 

1 s8i 

9 

IPP 


Shafi 

P 

IPP 

173 

170 

3 

ipp 


Imani Shafi 

f ** 

107 

107 

fa ■- ft 



1 Hi&sar 

^e-e- 

PP p 

ftii 

j 63,919 

ft ft-ft 



LcAaru 

4 ft * 

»#♦ 

e T T 

fa ft ft 

590 

p-p p 


Rohtah 


■ p p 


^ 442^0 

4-1 ft 

pipp 


Bit/ana 

■ e ■ 

p p p 

ft iiT 

PiP- 

, i,6it 

PPI 


Gtirgaon 


* 4 * 


7 M 47 

.... 

f PP 


Paiantfi 

e-e ■ 

p ♦ p 

ft ft 4 

ft 1 ft 

i,o ?4 

*p» 


Delhi 

fte *■ 

IPP 

kmU 

61,761 

#4 + 

■p.« 


Karnal 

« + # 

p p p 


1 78,921 

4-1 ■ 

i#i 


Umballa 


.. . 

II ■*■■■ 

781791 

P-P ft 

p . . 


Kalsta 

IT* 

PIP 

1 mm ■> 

4 ■- 

7*411 

*pp 


Simla 

I T I- 

PP# 


2 f 934 

ft 1 ft 

PP p 


NatijgarA 

T ■ ft 

♦ p- 

■.a 1 

-Ti¬ 

3,038 

*** 


Minor Hill Stales 

I'P p 


ft-i ft- 

317 

til 


Kaagra 

1 

TIT 

IIP 

T I 1 

'9,858 

■»#» 

4 ti 


Im the Fnf cich Ktfl fitilf ihsm Dtittkts or States art btbaLljr ahovb trfalch oonttEn ovvr J» >iiiaJ& of i kit 

it-el la whirfr the tntil number oE en;y Kct lU loxi Ikma looj nil^ tlm IHill Ect Ttlornie^ it de khc Ijujut 
nember of the b«± ii Ahowii, 

Tb* dumlMn refer to the forB^iA^hi gi the Punjab Ceo«at Reporit Ctupter lUi Ttw Noi. In iialia 
to pan^pba of the pmeot report. 
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SUSSIDIARY Table VL— The: Afohammadan Seeis af iha Punjab and Noriff 
West Frontier Province vitb their disirihuiiott by frtncipat Districts 
and States: {Afates over /j only). 


p«raj{nph. 1 



Pun JIB. 

Nortb^Wul 

Fr^nllet 

PnvlDCfr 

TotaL 

Bntlib 

TitntttfjF 

Hitbe 

Stately 


Suttef 


¥ ■ 1 

mmm 

1 mm 

256 

p4p 


Hoshiarpur 

V ■■« 

1 ' 

■ T 

l0O|0bO 

. *. 

P¥ m 


Juflniidur 

iikA 

m « 1 

■-■-I 

131,614 

... 

mm4> 


KapartAa^a 



41 * 

p4¥ 

56,528 

ftp* 


Ltidhiiu 



4** 

77 j» 7 a 

- ■ 4 

¥ P<l 


MaUr Kotia 

i 1 «• 

mmm 

mmm 

tmw 

8,588 

m P¥ 


Ferozepcirc 

WI-* 

mm* 

m 

i 33 t 577 


P¥ ¥ 


Faridkot 

k ii 1 

im m 

1 

p ■ ll 

11,562 

... 


Paiiata 


1 1 F 


■ ■¥ 

123,026 

■*4 


Nakhit 

mmm 

■ 1 1 

ll-l 

444 1 

20,601 

--4 


7 ind 

*wm 

4 1 F 

mmm 

mmm 

■3,85 a 

Pl¥ 


Montgomery 

mmw 

■ *¥ 

,mm 

98,364 




Lahore 



mt* 

230,396 

... 

’P¥ ¥ 


Amritsar 

tmm 

*m* 

mmm 

■ 39,730 

mmm 

, 


Gurdaspizr 


•■•f 

FK» 

■ 3 i »™5 

mmm 

■■•4 


Cham&a 

I 


mmm 

mtm 

3,104 

fti>4 


Sialkot 

mmm 

mmm 


199,333 

**4I 

P¥’4 


Gujranwala 

tmm 

mmm 

...M 

■ 68,779 

I*. 



Gnjrat 

mmm 

*** 

■i -fe m 

302,003 

¥■- 

mmm 


Sbabpiir 


mmm 

F*k 

129,610 

*■■ 

tmm 


Jhclum ^ 


mrnm 

■ l-l 

■53,050 ’ 

... 

i Vft 


Rawalpindi 


4 


341,083 

*m* 

■ 44 


Mian wall 

mmm 

■1 4 

■i ^ 

104,233 

mrnm 

t.mm 


Che nab Colony 

+ i-i 

mrnm 

I4l» 

146.943 

mmm- 

m*t 


Jhang 

mm* 

*** 

H* 

86,836 

! 

mmm 


MulUn 

r*# 

mmt 

F4 1 

■ 77 tT 3 o 1 

444 

4 li 


BaAawnIfiur 

*** 

4^4 

*■1 


193,618 

■ P¥ 


Mn^adargarh 

*mm 

»F-4 

1 « ■ 

107,506 

frji ■ 

■ -r 


i Dera Ghazi Khan 


■"1 ■ 

118,415 

'■ m 4 

¥¥¥ 


Hazara 


*1¥ 


441 


■ 53,013 


Peshawar 

mmm 

mmm 


1 4 m 

- 4 * 

339,542 


MalakrmJt Dir* Sivat and ChitraJ 

** 4 

m mm 

¥ P P 



Kohat 

mmm 

PI + 




59,695 


1 Kurrarr 

tmm 


«¥P 

4 ¥* 

.»■ 

10,780 


Batinu 

mmm 

mmm 

*4* 

* * ■' 

■ PI 

64,357 


1 Dera tsmail Khan 

... 

«>t>4 

... 

¥41 

73,206 

^134 

Total Ahld-Hadis Sects 

... 

4.309 

1,417 

82 

3,710 


AbU-Hadis 


r, 3 ^ 

1,309 

67 

4 

^ 3S 

Mawahid 


■59 

■59 

1--¥ 

1 


Muhammad I 

W 1-1 

3,770 

49 

•5 

2,706 


Rob talc 

mmm 

**»> 


t 

p 4 ik 

b# # 


1 Dclbt 

m ■ 

1 ^ ■ 


5 

**4 

PH# 


Umballa 

¥ W ^ 

W^ 9‘ 


18 


H H % 


Hosldarpnr 

mmm 

m-mm 

W t--! 

1 22 

»f 4 

#f V 


1 K^purtAala 

mmm 

*pi 


44ft 

82 



\ Ludhiana 

■mm-* 

-1^4- 

1 d ri 

11 

1 H Ii 

#PP 


Fcrozepore 

«-« 

^mm 

1 «! P 

■5 

+ i* 

1 H H 


Lahore 

mmi 

til 


243 

i> p 1 

# ¥ H 


Amritsar 




258 

9 1* 



Gurdaspur 

*■ 

■ l! 1- 


389 

■ ii 1 

P¥¥ 


Sialkot 

« * 1- 



■41 


V B# 


Gn|ratiwa!a 

* k m 

II 1 ll 


65 

9*m 

ii H 1 


Gujrat 

*im 

■ •l-il- 

9 

7 

1 ••• 

¥ H H 


Sbahpur 

■f «* 

■ 1 ¥ 


1 * 

1 !• I--! 



Jhelum 

mmi. 

!• I- 1 

^mm 

1 63 

!■¥ 

+ # # 


Rawalpindi 

mm k 

wm ■ 


10 

«liJ 

h # 1 


Cheoab Cobny 

« ■* 

1 ■ ■■ 

wm + 

*5 

1 h ■ P 

i 

1 HIH 
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Subsidiary Tk^xjzW.— The Mohammadan Sects of the Punjab and North* 
Wait Frontier Province with their dislributioti by principat Districts and 
States (Mates over I $ only). 



* 



PUNJAI. 

North-W«it 

PAfEglA^t]- 

Seel Ilittiict arStmte, 


TattJ. 

BdtTih 

Torfitary. 

Motive 

Stalei, 

FitihtiOf 

Provioe*.. 


Jl»ng .» 

I-11 

+ 1* 

7 


4 *i 

1 

Multan 



ra* 

tmm 

¥ ■ ¥ 


Muzaffargarh 

* 

■p 1 

15 


mmm 


Hazara 


rnim 

¥ mm 

4 »- 

a,58r» 


Pcsimwar 


»l* 

■ mm 


3 


^Faklcand, Dir, Swat and Chitral, 

. 1 » 

*¥4 

mmm 

7a 


Kohat,,, 

Al ■ B 

• ** 

¥ 1 -» 

4 h« 

t 


Kurram 

mmM , 

imm 

mmm 

■ 1 1 

54 

§ <35 

Kecban {Patiata) 

til 

S 

¥ 1 I 

8 

4 »* 

§ 13G 

5 *3 ' 
§ *37 

Sufi (Gyrdaspur) 


iS 

18 

... 


Tot^ 


296 

222 

74 



CliishU (Jujlundar) 

*wm 

395 

231 

74 ' 



Bod[a (Amritsar) 


i 

t 



i 138 

Total 

1 


I| S H 

154 ' 

5 

§ 46 

Qadna 


611 

548 

tifl 

S 


Pir Dastgirj PirSuka Pifi 
Piria^ Pir Pir 

] J 

50 

40 1 



UpasbaL or Pir Sahib. 
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SuBStDlARV TABt,E Vt, —Tht Mshammadan Setts of the Pun fab end Nerth- 
IVesi Frontier Province -xith their distribution by principal Districts and 
States (Mates over only). 
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CHAPTER IV* 

ACE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 
PART I. 


AGES, 


I. The age recorded.— The instmciions for ihe prelliumary enumeration 
provided, as in 1691, for the record of age as it would be on the night of the final 
Census (March ist, 1901) and not of the age at the tim-; when the preliminary 
record was prepared. 

In accordance with the general rule laid down in Article 3, Chapter Xlll of 
the Imperial Census Code and with Afr. Maclagan's suggestion the rule laid 
„ , D down was that the number of 

^ years actually c£fmfileiid— 

ijot the current year of age—should be entered. 

1 believe ihis rule was generally understood and acted upon. The native 
system of reckoning by subtraction of a quarter appeared to facilitate its com* 
prehension, and in no Oistnet did 1 find that tho rule had been misunderstood. 
The rule in iS^ i (but not in i8Sj) was to return the current year of age and the 
complications which resulted are fully discussed by Mr. Maclagan. lit is suddent 
to remark here that m iSgi all the reliims for this Province haa to be ' set backp 
as it were, by one year to tjring them into accord^ for purposes of comparison, ' 
But'" it was at once seen that the relative proponions of the quinquennial 

periods^ had been entirely 

Cf. also Mi Note, p»J» of ite Genrral Titi;., thrOWIl mlO disOrtltr, bccaUSC, 

Votninc II. el owlng to th^ habit of plumbing 

on the multiples of five,alt the undue excess got shifted back a period/' 


There could then be no hesitation in following Mr, MacLagan's view and enter¬ 
ing the cotnpleied year on this occasion, and refraining from any modification 
of the figures aciually returned. 

2. Comparison "with vital statistics. —There is, however, one difficulty. 
If the people of the l^unjab habitually state the current, and not ihe completed year, 
in giving their age, It may be assumed with safety that the Pealh-returns by ages 
prepared by the I^aniiary Commissioner's office are based on a different system 
to that of the present Census, This Is a point to be borne in mmd in discussing 
the returns of infant mortality, 

3. Distribution of the ages unreturned,—-The ages not returned were 
distributed according to sex and civil condition, and the method can best be 
illustrated by a simple example :— 

Suppose a widow does not return her age, and that most widows arc over 6o, 
the probability is that she isover6o and i is added to the numbers for 6o and aver. 
The ages of a number of widows are thus distributed in proportion to the number 
of widows rf-turned under each age-period. This method appears to be more accu¬ 
rate in its results than allowing the_ abstracting staff to guess at the age of 
3. person, whose age was not entered in the schedule, from the sex and clviTcon¬ 
dition returned, because in that method there is no distribution based on probabi* 
litics but a mere guess. The number of ages unreturned was, however, remarkably 
small and the point is not of much practical Importance, 

4. The preference exhibited for certain years.— There are three chief 
causes or motives which lead to mis-statement of age :—Inaccuracy of thought, 
vanity and superstition. 

The first is beyond all doubt the most efficadous, in this part of India, in 
vitiating theage*roturns. Just as distances are measured (in the hills at least), 
by the number of halts required to enable you to have a good smoke, (a 

or merely a few whiffs, An tambain), while grain is measured 

by the handful and land by the quantity of seed required to sow it, so ages are 
not counted but described, and there is no doubt that the phrases in use convey, 
to a native, a much more vivid idea of a man's age than mention of his precise 
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in numbers would 

JhflJjTo 


KffN-jrtfHH 
jfnVffJI 
pMkki umt 


aj—+D 
40--5O 

■Olfur — SCI 


do. Mr. Talbot gives examples of these phrases in 
jhelurn. While in fCurram a man's age 
is judged, like a liorsc's, by mark of 
mouth :—ghakfit of small tcethj 
or under 15 ; ^Jiakh, of middle teeth, 

or 20 to 35 : fio^h gfia&Ii, of full teeth^ or 
from 35 10 70. In Gurdaspuf we have: —mas p/mtii, for 15 to 2 a:,gaMirii, for 
40 to 50 j saii'a'dahairst ' old,’ Ht : " 70 or 73.” 

Obviously to ask people who think in this picturesque* but rather primitive, 
way to translate their thoughts into precise numbers is expecting too much. 

The tendency of women " of a certain age " to understate it affects European 
returns and it should not surprise us to find ours influenced by it. Yet I doubt 
if the effect is v'ery marked, except in the case of girls of a marriageable age for 
whom no husband has been found. In their case the age is probably always 
understated, yet the number of unmarried females over 15 returned is large, 
though it must not be forgotten that under the instructions unmarried prostitutes 
were recorded as htari and so tabulated amongst the unmarried. 

The tendency of the old to over-slate their age is perhaps, to a certain extent, 
counterbalanced by the feeling that it h luckier to under-state one’s age than to 
exaggerate it. 1 

Superstition has remarkably little effect. Amongst Hindus the gtb year is 
aiigiutfOX without a number, and is so called, but there is nc objection to return¬ 
ing it under that name. Again in the case of boys the Sth* and l ath years are 
unlucky and also called atigiuL The unlucky numbers, however, do not appear 
to be unlucky at all w'heii used of ages. Thus 9 Is neither lucky nor unlucky, 
though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrously unlucky. 5 is very lucky 
and 1, 5+, 7. n, 13. >5- >7. - "5- 3^4^F 51- fortunate numbers. 

„ , . . 3iid indeed all odd numbers (except 3) 

Ponm^J SoKs nfld Qasi^nfs T* S I 3 J+ t f l i ^ 

are luckier inan even numbers^ b\;t m the 
Kurram. Mr. Barton mentions 3, >3 and 16 as peculiarly unlucky, and says that tn 
staling ages they would be avoided. It is a little curious that 3 has not been to 
any extent withheld in returning age, because in counting iitAuf is used for it and 
the s/iis/iam with its 3 leaves is a type of utter failure, tj, on the contrary, is 
peculiarly lucky and complete success is called * pao hard.' 52 also appears to 
be a happy number, and appears in Buddhism as the number of ' the divisions of 
thought, word, and deed,,, ...all the immaterial qualities and capabilities which go 
L^fiiurs. On Bod- *0 up tlic individual.’ Both I s and 52 

will be found to occupy a ccnspicuous place in 
the discussion on the origin of caste. They 
are returned considerably in excess of any ages other than those which are multi¬ 
ples of 5.+ It will .ilso be noticed that the numbers returned under the age of 8 
exceed, to an appreciable extent, those returned under 6, 7 or 9. Eight does not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it js the number of prostrations made In the 
worship of the Bhagat-pan this. The eighth child is unlucky. 

5. Horoscopes. — Seeing that the preparation of horoscopes is still generally 
practised (though it is said to be dying out in Hazara), the returns of ages among 
Hindus of the better classes should be exceedingly accurate. It is, however, very 
unwise to reveal the exact day, month or year of one’s birth, just as it is 


P 15^’- 

Tiblct 1 -A- 


• Jurt Ihe flth mnnth of It 

f nay' EDCiD thtit ynu btifUr tQ tliO diHllvAi-i'tieft for re^lr&lt, and moI Li art uiDEn 

o\ JitiJl, a ijttaFrd. BOtransurtloni dC Ibejth^nd JtH puE iid>*n af ol tlifi 4thi aq4 Slbr N*ifPTtLtii4i», poopl# 
u j OF Tnfn piftmrjknr. It ih Hit i IrnrtrTa, or Lq 5, i.f.| Hi^if deciiion ia fiiuL 

tin tbfti; rtirpteitva donnili^j ii to U llUtLixd tbaC a number \i nftariied 29 ^ 

■ nd IrafyQp Of i giunpot aj It w eroBpa of u and 51 a. I'AVcmptte term 

fut JitrLku^ ifttL^nrat conlKnlRg ^IwnJ thnf aumbiSr ot vi|]|.ag>H- Sn toOan iirnst aodif 33 \t obSem,ble, utld ^li 

kn tbe nambrr o\ Ihedilj marki o^ H nitii' ^anroid ibe HtSt, VoIluhc XKX V, 

]lO« But ifid^ed jlII she etc t^vnuritc idtimbere. For ib iutenitfR£ ol rtatnbcf^ iin 

Fkttij^b FoSlt-Lare mb TunipJc*# crf the Penjtb, lo VflIaraC E, paj^t ajiiiJ—fcv, 3,4, 8^ ifl, 3 and ^ Kra 

fionnaoi btit li tho camm^aett of s 6 , iH, 34. JI*. 4^ 9 alati oCCpr, 5 ei aEnj wliitti Xhat 

li^tiaiLCffi of i^t ^ 4 * ^3, wKlEb fio, 70 .and the old Ir^dEjm maEic numbEi 84 arr aLw faafid- AEmi 

IQ Volncit tii xFi; nad XX iw aamn further detailf f 

Ld rcSIglon K hmfc the 33 Of tilt 04 SJdht, the 9 K^lhi, tUi €4 tli* Vir^i tBir*)- tte <1. 
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undesirable to reveal one’s birth-name. 1'hus any attempt to vccord the year of 
birth instead of the age would probably give us less accurate data than we 
have at present. 

6 . The age-constitution of the population 
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(in Briti&h Terri¬ 
tory).^—EKamining the 
Subsidiary Table I. A., 
Ag es returned by 
100,000 persons of each 
sex,* by :i00,000 

persons in all), we hnd 
that the sequences in 
each decennial period arc 
as shown in the margin. 

That Is to say in the hrst decennium the age most frequently returned is 5, 
thenS, 6, 7, 4, 3. 3, o—1, and, least frequently of all, i—2. In the next decen- 
nium 1*3 Is the favourite age, then jo. 15, tS, 16, 14, 13. il, 17 and 19. hut in the 
remaining decennia we find the tens invariahlj prelpred, then the fives, then 37, 
33. etc., without exception. The ones, threes and ninca are not favourite ages, in 
any case, but 39 is not avoided, while the eights are gener;dly returned only Jess 
frequently than the twos. 

But turning to the figures for another aoo.ooo persons, whose ages I have 

had tabulated,t we find 
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quite a difTerent 

quence in nearly every 
dcccnnium. Taking 
males only we find the 
aversion to returning 
ones, sevens, and threes, 
again very strongly 
marked, even In the first 
deceiinlum In which the 
sequence is 5, 8, (as before), 0—1, 4, 6, 3, 7, 9, and 1, which again comes last. 
These results are in neither case in full accord with that obtained in 1891 and this 

fact, added to their dis¬ 
agreement one with the 
other, shows how impossible it is to base general conclusions on such a small num¬ 
ber as 300,000. 

7. Comp^ison with the vital statistical data.— It is necessary 10 
bear in mind tw'o points In making any attempt to reconcile the Census return 
of ages and the birth and death-returns. The first is that the Census figures 

arc for the whale of the population, while 
p«j:ifniphg,Cbiiptc< the vital statistics are not. This Is, how¬ 

ever, a comparatively small factor. The second point is that, in the absence o| 
any rule requiring either the current or the completed year of life to be uiulormly 
ArtniKi Fnmi iv of ihe Santiarj AdminliWuioit entered in thc death-registers, we cannot 
RepoTti. be at all sure that the ages given in the 

death-returns by age are correct or even consistent. If it be usual in these 
Provinces to stale the current year of life in specifying a person’s age many 
children dying at less than 5 years of age must be returned among those dying 
between 5 and 10. Hence the death-returns probably under-estimate the 
amount of the mortality amongst children and infants to a considerable extent. 

According to the vital statistics 843,970 children were born in t9cx3, but 
in that year 346,577 children w'erc returned as having died in the first year pf 
life, leaving only 597,393 infants under one year surviving on the 1st January 
19014 The number on March ist, 1901, must have been slightly greater than 
this as births normally exceed deaths. But on the latter date no less than 
733,080 children under one year were enumerated in the final Census, or 

* THe cliS^ wece dC thfl Rohtnk Dtatript. 

^Tbeio nrK tikflfl Ircm Evd TD^niAvtatlTc Dlilrict^ RoEiltkp tToihiiTporp aad 

MultaiaV ^3D,DDD d! cuh fu fiD[b cftEh DlilriEt. 

t Tkff 4 katb« of iaEtnli mndcr I rvDOrdad is wimM 1 certmla nqinib«f hotn In 1%^, bul thm nunibtf 

wDqlnJ pot be [dt liiE AiitamD cE |^C Wu llw wuda of highfiill UDrUlit^ kfid ill* £T**l*|t oDicbu gj il»tM 

occm in tlu Grit tew veeki bE tiEe. 
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■34<3?3 more than the number to be anticipated from the vital statistical returns, 
while if it be the case that children dying under 1 year of age would be returned 
as dying in the 1—5 years age-period the number of deaths amongst infanta 
must have been more than the number returned, and the number of survivors 
pro tantu less, so that the discrepancy is in reality even greater than it appears. 

If we turn to the figures for the second year of life we find an extraordinary 

discrepancy, for whereas 304 male infants 
^ t are returnedi in tv^rf lOpOOO 

males, only 159 are returned between the ages of 1 and 3 , a drop of 145. In 
1881 the drop was [33. There seems then to be little or no doubt that, even 
in a matter so simple as the record of age in the first two years of life, we have 
failed to obtain accurate data.* 

Again, W'heu we turn to the age-period o and under 5 and compare the 
figures with those for the second lustrum, 5—10, we find that the former are 

. .. less than the latter by nearly i 6 o,ckx>, 

^ * although in a healthy populattorki mi 

creasing at a normal rate, we should expect to find the population based, as it 
were, on a broad foundation, with more children under 5 than in any other 
quinquennium. But turning to the vital statistics w'e find that the births record¬ 
ed during the five years 1896* 1900 exceeded those recorded in 1891-1S95 by 
431,875, and that the mortality amongst children, though much heavier in the 

? 'ears 1896-1900 than in 1891-1895, was certainly not heavy enough in the 
ormer quinquennium to make the number of children under 5 1^^^ than the 
number between 5 and to surviving on March ist, igot. 

The only conclusion which can possibly be drawn from the figures is that 
the Census data cannot for a moment be taken as or even approx¬ 

imately, correct* 

8. Cottipariiion with the figures of —The reiatiue accuracy of 

the data is hotvever hardly open to question. We cannot maintain that the 

rule, to record the completed 
year of life, was more carefully 
acted upon In 1901 than it) 
1881, and, as far as is known, 
no charge in the habits of 
thought of the people has 
occurred in the last twenty 
years which would affect the 
ages returned. Comparison 
with the 188] figures then 
should be of value. 
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The decrease in the pro¬ 
portion of very young children, 
under s, is very ttiarkedf in 
both sexes, but there is a great 
improvement after that age, 
and the proportion of children 

_ under to has risen slightly. 
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The decrease in the number of children under two years of age is not easy 
to explain. 1899 was a year of high birth-rate, 994,001 births, or nearly 150,000 
above the average of the decade, having been recorded in that year. In 1S99 
and I goo the Infant deaths were more than 5 o,ock) above the average, and pro¬ 
bably as many more of t he deaths between t and under 5 in 1900 were among 
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children bom in the preceding year. If any real confidence in the data could be 
felt one would he tempted to say that the increased proportion of children 
between two and three years of age Is due to the enhanced birth-rate of 1899, 
though the children bom in that year would have been barely two on March tst, 
190j, and that the reduced proportion of children under two is a result of the 
heavy mortality, which vras subsequent to the period of enhanced birth-rate 
in 1899 and 1900. 'Tiie increased proportion in the total o—S age.period would 
be satisfactory if it were certain that the increase was real. The decrease in the 
c — -10 age-period is possibly due to the heavy infant and child mortality of 1892, 
but the great increase in the number of births in 1894 and 1E95 should have 
more than compensated for this. All that can he said is that a very large 
number of children aged G, ot even 7, have been returned as aged 5, a fact 

already obvious from the an* 
Sub,(JbrrT-Wc. 1, A.nd B- retums, and that, talc¬ 

ing the total number of children under 10, it is satisfactory to find that child- 
life is on the whole less precarious than it was ao years ago, a conclusion sup¬ 
ported by the increased number between to and <5. 

9, Mesin Agft.—-Our calculation of mean age requires explanation on one 

point. Taking, as we do, in 

S.b.j4i«,T.b[«it.Djni,A. calculations, all the 

returned as over 60 in the lump, and treailng the 60-and-over period as equiva¬ 
lent to a 60—65 period we tacitly assume that no one lives beyond the latter age, 
though as a matter of fact the numbers returned as over G5 are considerable. 
The figures for the periods over 65 have, however, been worked out, and it has been 
found that they do not affect the figures given in the Subsidiary Tables which 
are only calculated for a single decimal, If we carried on the calculation to a 
second'decimal the lumping together of all the ages returned as over 60 would 
affect the results. 

The greatest caution is required in draiving any conclusions from the statis¬ 
tics of mean age. Thus, for example, a decreasing proportion of children may 
raise the mean age of th* population, but the rise in the mean age would indi¬ 
cate no increase in its longevity. Again immigration, which rarely includes the 
very young or the very old, may raise the mean age of the population, or again 
famine may cairy off the old and the very young and leave the main age of the 
population where it stood. Examination of the figures for those under 15 
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and those over 45 show's, how¬ 
ever, that in these Provinces 
the proportions, both of the 
young and of the old, have in¬ 
creased, and this improvement 
is very noticeable in the ratio 
of the women over 451 which 
is now 1,530 among lo.otw 
SiiiHiJiMry Tabit II. females, as against 1,495 

iS3i, and amongst males under i5j now 31848 in 10,000 males as against 3,809 
in 1681. The improvement is probably to a great extent a real one, for though 
emigration from among the adult population may account for the decreased 
proportion among the men between the ages of 1 5 and 35, it cannot be the cauM 
of tW decreased proportion of women of those ages, a decrease very marked m 
the so— 25 period. 

xo, Age-distribution by religions. _ ^_ 
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An Mammatiou of tlie agt constitution of each religion bv sexes gives some 
curious 'nd n;r;Siry expffined results. Taking young clnldren j^der five 
vears of ace we find practically no difference among the tfta^s of the 
Sikh and tain commumtles, while the proportion of children to the 

females of all ages is conspicuously low among the Sikhs. ^ 

contrary have a high proportion of children lu both sexes. These ratios 
conSd hHo the t-K age*period. These results show that there is very h tie 
irround for holding that the Sikh population is extensively recruited by the 

malts under 15 than the Sikhs, and the letter are not far helorr the [lindns. 

It timsl further be noted that the figures possibly minimise these ihflerencM 
fnr the Sikhs nrobably furnished many more emigrants, in proportion to their 
numbers, to count ries^outside these Provinces than the Hindus or Mohammad an s, 
though the latter now emigrate readily to Australia and East ^ 

The figures for the old are also striking. If we lake the 
w. find, ns in .Sst, that the Sikhs and Mohammadanstee „ 

riini*b Censns Repmt, i^*i piricfijih itj. rather more women over 60 

among the Hindus than there are among the Mohammadans. The Sikhs show 
a high ratio of women of this age, obviously because ^ Ce 

portionofyounggirls,andthisiathe cause of the high figure for mean age 

nmongst Sikh women. . . -n. 

II, Age.diBtnbution in certain Districts and tracts---The e=icess 
of males over females in these Provinces renders il necessary to consider 
not only th^ distribution of 10.000 of each Sex. but the age^disinbution of 
.oooo^nf the population, including both sexes. For example ^ 

lo'oooof each sex we find 1,257 to 1,374 females under 3. hut by taking 

lo'ooo nf the population wc find I he numbers are 694 andd 4 ^i respectively, showing 
th^ male excLd the female children, although, proportionately, th^e are more 
children under 5 amongst the female population, than there are amongst the male. 

Taking the ages per 10,000 of the popula- 
iiiiUdUUry !V, jjf 10 Dooof each sex), in order 

to compare the proportions of thesexes, the age-return s for cert am Districts are of 

Interest In Lirltish Territarv, in both Provinces, we find 1.340 fhddren under 5 in 
imeTesi^ in _ __ —- every lo.ooo of the popula¬ 

tion, but in Hissar we find 
the startlingly low propor¬ 
tion of 999 only. Rohtak 
also has the unsatisfactory 
proportion of 1,197 
Jhdtmi Is below the 
average. In these Dis¬ 
tricts there is good reason 
to believe that this defi' 
ciency of children is due 

__ — _scarcity. Kamal also 

has a low proportion, only 1.149]0,000, while the ratio in Kangra is si^ifi- 
cant of th'" tendency lo remain stationary evinced by its population. Amntsar, 
despite its low ratio of temale children, is above the Provincial average, and 
Gurgaon is dose to it. 

The District which claims most notice is Ambala, with 1,093 children under 
c (itSo males and 513 females) in every 10,000 of Its population, because famine 
does ntu explain its position. It is far ivarse than Karnal and Rohtak, though 
better than Hissar, and this fact is a further proof of the permanent character of 
the decline in its population. 

The figures for certain unhealthy villages in the Districts watered by the 
^ Western Jumna Canal do not 

*P5*=dieM iXi Admim«r*iipo R=P^t. P“i*h =~ expldn the figures 
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in Ambala, Kamal, or Rohtak. 
V^ital Statistics for these villages 
will be found in appendices 
to the Sanitarv Renorts for the 
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province up 1899^ since wHei the return has 


been discontinued. The 
figures for the proportion 
of children in these tracts 
are given In the tnar^n. 
The population in each 
case is sufficientlj^ large to 
justify the caiiclnsion that 
these tracts, as a whole, 
remain unhealthy, the pro¬ 
portion of children being 
abnormally low, and in 
each case far below, not 
only the average of these 
Provinces, but also that of the District in which the tract lies. The proportion 
of females in these tracts is also very low, and the numbers returned as aged 
60 years and over are also few, In comparison with the Provincial figure, ft 
must be borne further in mind that these are data for viJlages selected for obsen'a- 
tion and that they do not exhaust the list of villages which suffer from natural 
or artificial swampage in these Districts. 

The figures for age-periods in the Kangra District are curious, and go 

to prove the 
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prove tuc accuracy 
of the vital statistics 
which always show grea¬ 
ter mortality among fe¬ 
males than among males 
bet ween the ages of 
30 and 30, The result 
is that while between 30 
and 30 the females 
slightly out-number the 
males, there is after 30 
a very marked paucity of 
females of all ih® lemain* 
ing ages. Again in the 
first 5 years of life the 
females exceed the males. 
From 5—30 the males 
out-number the females, 
probably partly because 
there is an objection to 
returning the ages of girls at these ages; then between ao—30 there is an excess 
of females in compensation. But by the time the age of 30 has been reached 
the ratio of women lias fallen, and thereafter It continues to fall rapidly. The 
figures illustrate the uirhcalthly overworked lives which the hill women lead, and 
more than explain why the Kangra population is stationary. 

12, Age- distribution fa the cities.— The data forages in the cities throw 

much light on the constitution of the popu¬ 
lation In those areas. 
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Generally speaking male children are conspicuously few, except amongst the 
Jains, in Lahore and Amritsar. The explanation Is that the Jairt population is 
confined to the urban areas and so not recruited by imn^igraiion from outside, 
except in the case of Delhi, where the Jain community appears to be a foreign 
community largely recruited from Central India, The number of female children 
is, on the other hand, fairly large in proportion to the total number of females, and 
sometimes equal to, or even greater than, the av^age for the Provinces as a whole, 
the female population in the cities being mainly town-bred and not largely aug¬ 
mented by immigration. 

This comparatively low proportion of the very young in cities is also found 
in the 5-15 age-period, after which there is arise, and the city populations have 
proportionately far larger numbers between the ages of 15 and 45 than are found 
among the outside population: the Mohammadans of Delhi being a notable 
exception. These data thus add to the knowledge obtained from the immigra¬ 
tion figures, which only show that the influx into the cities Is largely composed of 
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males, while the age data show that the immigrant males are, probably, nearly 
all adults. The female element in the citv population is much more stable, hut 
is also Increased to some extent hy Itnmt^tlon. The net result is that the 
mean age in towns works out to a very high figure In almost every case, but that 
docs not prove the greater longevity of the city populations. Furthw we can 
draw no conclusions from the paucity of children as to the relative fertility of the 
people in the cities and elsewhere, for, while we know the numbers gained ^by im¬ 
migration we have no data for the numbers who emigrate from the cities. Not can 
we tell from the proportion of the children in each religion whether, as would ap¬ 
pear to be the case, city life has a worse effect on the reproductive power of the 
Hindu than it has on the Mohammadan population in the cities, because we do not 
know the religions of the immigrants, I he figuresccr^inly point to alack of 
vitality generally in cities, and support the view that child-life in urban areas is 
exceedingly precarious owing to the inadequacy of the milk-supply. The distress 
among the Mohammadans in Delhi during the past few years does not, however, 
seem to have materially aRected the population, for the proportion of Moham- 
madan children is higher there than in Lahore or Amritsar. 

PART II. 


Sex, 


13. The determination of sex.— In a country where male issue is so 
ardently desired it is natural to find that attempts are made to predict lie sex of 
a child before binh. *' It is believed," writes the Reverend W, J. Wilkins, " that 
in Districts where infanticide is common amongst those who are not widows, as in 
Rajputana, and strenuous efforts are made to pul a stop to it, astrologers profess 
to be able to say whether the child t« utero is a mate or female ; if a female 

measures are resorted to 
«6B procurc abortion.” 

In the Punjab ' native midwives pretend to be able to tell with a great deal 
of certainty* whether a woman is pregnant with a boy or a girl, and they can 
„ . „ , either hy means of instru* 

' ^ ments or medicines kill the 

child in the womb or procure a miscarriage at any time, the death of the woman 
often ensuing. 

14. The proportions of the sexes at birth.—The crude binh-rates far 

the past 11 years in British 
Territory in these Pro¬ 
vinces are given In the 
mardn. They show that 
in that period the erttde 
birth-rate of males has 
exceeded that of females 
by about 3*3 m or 
takiHjg the actual numbers 
of births registered we 
find that there have been 
11 )'6 male births to every 
ioo female. 
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The cause cf this excess does not appear to be cUmatici for if climate had any 
effect on the determination of sex we should expect to Bnd that at certain 
seasonSj when the induence of the climate was greatest, the excess in male 

T*br. c » ch*p«« ij. p»|e Pi births was correspondingly 

accentuated, hut the data 

for seasonal birth-rate show that the ratio is practically the same throughout the 


year. 
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The ratio however 6uc- 
tuates from some inex* 
plicable cause. It fell 
steadily from 1890 to 
1895, rose in 1896, fell 
again from that year 
onwards, to 1899, and in 
■ coo rose again, standing 
in that year at lit: too 
exactly," 
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Another point worth 
noting is that, in spite of 
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the fact that the male 
birth-rate exceeds the 
female, the female popu* 
lation tends to increase 
slightly faster than the 
male, so that if the 
mortality of the two 
sexes were equal the num¬ 
ber of females would, in 
time, approach the number 
of males. 


15. The comparative mortality of the sexes-— ^Thls tendency of 

female to gradually 

DlATIt'RAT*^ FDRTItl 4 AHR. 


the 

^ _ be¬ 

come equal to the male 
population is however 
counteracted by the greater 
mortality amongst females, 
which is illustrated by the 
marginal figures. This 
mortality is accentuated 
during toe unhealthy years. 
Thus In 1891, a year of 
very low mortality, the 
rates were almost equal, 
and In iB95,also a healthy 
year, only 3 per cent, more 
femmes died, in pro> 
portion to their numbers, 
than males; but in the 
exceptionally fatal year, 
1 goo, the excess was 10 
per cent. The excess varies In degree, but Is always appreciable, 
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16, Comparative mortality of the sexes at each age*period. 

The data given in live Punjab Sanitary Administration Reports are calculated 

on the ages o( the population as given ^ in 
Sniaidiirj Tibie V. A. Census Tables, and thus the ratios 

obtained since 1S91 are subject to the considerations set forth in paragraph 156 
of the Punjab Census Report, 1893. This explains the discrepancies between the 
ratios for 1890 and those for the ten succeeding years, hut the relative value of 
the figures for tBgi-tgools not thereby aRected. 

As in England, males show a greater average mortality in the first year of 
life than females, but It is imponant to note, as bearing upon the rjucstion whe- 
ther female ctilldren taken less care of than boysj that^ in the_ years 1897 

and 1900, the years of most severe scarcity in the past decade, the female infant 
death-rate exceeded the male, though in the unhealthy year iSgi the normal 
excess of infant male deaths is observed. 

In the 1 *3 age*period, however, there is a greater mortality, in nine years out 
of the past eleven, amongst females and this excessive mortality continues, almost 
without exception, until the close of the 30-40 age-period. After 40, males 
appear to have a far smaller expectation of life than females. This greater 
mortality amongst females, therefore, is not confined to the child-beanng ages, 
but commences shortly after infancy. It has. Indeed, been very marked in the 
past few years, in, the 1-3 age-period, especially in 1892, 1896, 1897, 1898 and 
1900. 

17, Seasonal death-rate amongst children.— The Subsidiary Table 
V, B embodies a return of considerable interest. The month usually most fatal to 
children under five years of age Is October, but in 1899 August was conspicuously 
the month most unfavourable to child-life, and in 1896 the conditions were alto- 
Cether abnormal, January having been by far the most fatal month to infants 
under one year, while May showed the highest mortality amongst male children 
over one but under five years of age, and September the highest amongst 
children of that age. Thus it does not appear that female infant mortality Is 
due to any seasonal influences and this fact is of special Importance in the follow- 
ing connection. In 189^ *^ 1 ^' Maclagan wrote:— 

*' It hasbi eiijugcwteil to me that the inetbodB of drtBsiiigynungcliildrtn (wheathey 
I'nr.L raptv 170. pap! ai? of Punjii!! Cenfu* fte- afc dres&ed at aJJ) may have some- 
poll, iBflj. thiog to di> with the different rates 

of ilcalli am peg girls and boys, la the centre 0! tb~ Province it is customary 
to find yoan't girls dressed in petticoats only, and young hoys in jackets pnly ; 
aj]d as the latter Is undoubtedly the sounder method from a sanitary point of 
virw, the boys liave a better assurance of life than the girls, ft is not clear, 
Kow(-vcr, whether this difference ia the methods of clothing children is iu any 
way confftied to the central Districts, and even if it were, the figures which 
will be quoted In the following paragraphs point to other cod elusions besides 
that above suggested. And it is reasonable to hnid that the delictency of 
infant girls in ihese Districts is due mainly to the greater neglect in these 
Distrlcu of Ittfant. female-life. The Sanitary Returns prove this equally 
clearly, and the matter has been year after year the subject of infructuoas 
comment in the Provincial Sanitary Reports," 

[f this s^uggestion were bgrnc out by facts wc should expect to find that girl 
children died in greater numbers than boys in the cold weather which is not the 
case,* at least for the Provinces as a whole. 

Certain Districts however are exceptions to this rule. Thus in Hoshiarpur 
the autumn months show a greater mortality among males under 5 than among 
females, hut in the winter months the reverse is the case. 

But in juUundur the female child mortality exceeds the male in both seasons 
(though not in April—July.} Elsewhere, as far as my information goes, the 
mortality amongst male infants under t exceeds that among female children all 
the year round, and as very young children of either sex are alike hardly dressed 
at all, differences in clothing cannot be the eausc of this excess of male mortality. 
After the first year there is a dlRcrencc in the clothing, as described by Mr. Mac I, 

* In Suilarf CcunmiiBiaDDf nmnrkcd: ** U wfH leea fiitm tEsEcli^At Ihat 

doiiiiut rVA op iNfi mid prEL ]□ ihc viloiiiD mQctkft, whatc tliiCre ll ft 

liw in Ihft mmiAljty in cxnUHluiiiCc oC bl ra^Aikl leVf Ike dcfttht ftmoD^ fUll iLoift 
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lagan, bul that fact dees not explain why in Kangra the rate of mortality 
amongst male is greater than that amongst female children under $ in both 
autumn and winter. 

The general rule, however, holds good, and that is that, taking the Provinces 
as a whole, female children do not die in excessive numbers at any season of the 
year. Further the children of all relimons are dressed much^ alike, in the same 
locality, so that excess of female child morl^ity in any religion could not he doe 
to a different way of dressing girls of that religion. That local conditions or cus» 
toms may affect'the relative mortality of the young of each sex is doubtless quite 
possible, but I have no detailed information on the point and, if I had it, it would 
be out of place here. 

18. Comparison with English data,— So far then there is nothing very 
remarkable about the vital statistics for the sexes. We find 11 1 male to 100 

female births, as against 
K«w5i«»i(iie. Pace 81. 1051 loo in England in 

1838-47, but in certain countries the ratio was to8, no and even i iS‘8 to loo. 

It is diEcult in the extreme to compare the rates of infantile mortality In 

England with those in these 
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marked In these Pirovinces as in England. 


Provinces because of the 
uncertainty as to ages, but 
the marginal figures appear 
to show that infant morta¬ 
lity is far greater than in 
England, which is precisely 
what might have been 
anticipated. Compara¬ 
tively the excessive male 
mortality amongst infants 
under i year is not so 


As soon however as the first year of life is passed the difference between 
our conditions and those in England is very striking, for there me mortality in 
both sexes b the same from the 3rd to the 35,th y^3.r of life, and after that 
females die less rapidly than males, whereas In these Provinces females die 
more rapidly, in proportion to their numbers, than males up to the age of 40, 

IQ. The proportions of the sexes.—‘The proportions of the sexes 

throughout the world can¬ 
not indeed be accurately 
stated, since for a great 
part of it statistics arc not 
a^’ailable, or arc too inac¬ 
curate, but it is perhaps 
possible to form some 
idea of the ratios, and, in 
the nature of things, most 
accurately in Europe. ‘ 
This is Conrad's verdict, 
and nothing further can 
be expected until further 
statbtical information is 
obtained. The excess of 
the female over the male 
element in the population 
is thus almost confined to Western Euro^. Italy, Greece, and the countries of 
South-Eastern Europe, including the South and East of Hungary and the 
country of the Don Cossacks, have an excess of males. Putting aside the 
United States as a new country in which males necessarily predominate, 
Nicaragua and Mexico have a surplusage of females, as have countries in 
which the red races form the mass of the population. Whether the causes 
of these divergences are climatic, social or racial is a problem yet unsolved. 
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20 - Tbe proportions of the sexes in these Provinces.— The number 

of males in these Provinces 
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exceeds that of 
females by 2,143,423 
the number of males 
have immigrated into 
Province exceeds 
number of females 
®8,733 and that number 
must be deducted to give the true figure. On the other hand, the number of 
males who have emigrated must largely exceed the number of female emigrants t 
indeed, taking the emigrants in India f for ivhich alone we liave statistics), it is 
found that the males outnumber the females by 50,48a, and these must Ik 
added to the number of males, so that we have an excess of upwards of 0,100,000 
males to explain, or, in other words, we have to account for the low proportion 
of ferades in these Provinces, tbe ratio being now 853 females to 1,000 males, 
which is in accord with the figures of 1891, when it was 85c females to 1,000 
males. 


I may say at once that I believe the explanation of this remarkable disparity 
in the proportion of females is a consequence, more or leas direct, of the 
social system of these Provinces, which will be described in Chapter VI 11, In 
this chapter 1 shall discuss the actual hgures for the sexes by locality, religion, 
and then by caste and tribe, 

21 . The proportions of the sexes in different parts of these Prov¬ 
inces— The variations in the proportions of the sexes in each District and 

For tho genoral propofiion* o( U«e ie*«» s« Otto Snbsi jbr; Txble [. State are illustrated by 

map opposite. In British 

Territory, both Provinces, there are 855 females to 1,000 males, and in the Native 
States 836, but in the cis-lndus Districts (excluding Native States territory) the 
number rises to 858, as against 834 trans-Indus, and in each of these areas, 
except the last, the ratio has risen since 1891, which year showed again a hiffher 
ratio than 1881, 


The variations in the different Districts or States are, however, considerable, 
but can in many cases be explained. The Simla District and Cbenab Colony have 
very low ratios, but they are accounted for by immigration. 

In the Ppjab, the lowest ratios are in the Phuikian States and the Ambala 
District, and immigration of males does not account for this. 

The Districts of the South-Westand Centre are all low, Dcra Ghazi Khan, 
Multan and Bahawalpur having between 830 and 840 females per 1,000 males^ 
while in Muzaflargarh the number is only 84a. Of the central Districts and 
States, Ludhiana has 823, Maler Koila 849, Ferozepur 827 and Faridkot 803 
the same figure as Nabha, North of the Sutlej, Amritsar has 829, or, excluding 
the city population, 846 females to 1,000 mates. Lahore, excluding ks city 
population, has 84a females to i ,000 males, JuHundur, Gurdaspur and Gujranwala 
are all between 84a and S50, and Kapurthala only returns 851. 

The Himalayan Districts show much better results, all except Nahan, Simla 
and the Simla States being above 880, while Kangra and Chamha rise to over 
930. Hoshiarpur, with 882, is contiguous to this area. 

In the West North-West of the Punjab, Jhelum with 979, the highest 
ratio in these Provinces, forms tbe apex, as it were, of a pyramid. The adiaccnt 
District of Gujrat has 937, while Sialkot falls to S91. Shahpur, also contiguous 
with Jhelum, has 919, while Jbang falls to 889, Montgomery still further 
to 862 and Mian wall to 895 females to 1,000 males. Rawaloindi, north of 
jhelum, has 879 and Hazara, still further north, 869. 

In the South-East of the Province the ratio falls as we go north. Gurgaon 
hardly a Punjab District, save administratively, has 911 females to 1,000 males* 
Rohtak 893, Hissar 869, Delhi, excluding the city, 869 and Kama! falls as low 
as 844- li »s worth noticing that in the petty States of Pataudi (905) Dufana 
(937) and Loharu (866) the ratios arc much the same. ' ^ 

In the North-West Frontier Province tbe conditions are so different from 
those m the more settled territories of the Punjab that a high proportion of males 
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IS to be expected, and all the Districts sbo^ a low ratio of females. Kobat has 
only 783 to every ijOOo males, being in somewhat marked contrast to Peshawar 
with 840, Bannu again with 828 is far above Kobat, but not as high as Dera 
Ismail Khan which returns 83s. 

The figures for the Punjab alone require discussion. The general improve¬ 
ment in the ratio of females returned to males has been attributed, In; former 

B-.a Census Reports, to the more 

0^; rufvjAb Censili Report^ } t6S. i ^ ^ , 

exhaustive enumeration of the 
women at each successive census, and the rajiid rise in the figures for jhelum and 
Rawalpindi seem to he only explicable on this supposition. But mate emigration 

from Jhelum undoubtedly 
exptmns the improvement 
in that District, while the 
population of Rawalpindi, 

with its large cantonments, is exceptional in character. 

.^gain the improvement in the ratio is by no means uniform, and Indeed 

certain tracts show a worse 
proportion now than in 1891, 
or even in tS8(. Thus the 
three contiguous units given 
in the margin show low'er ratios now than they did at the last census, but there is 
no reason whatsoever for supposing that the enumeration in Patiala, which 
shows an improved ratio, was more exhaustive than in Nabha. As Mr. Maclagan 
pointed out in the case of Hazara, in 1891, improved enumeration does not 
necessarily result in an increase in the proportion of females returned, and that 
this is the case is apparent from the fact that in Kangra the Mohamtnadans now 
return a higher proportion, of males than in 1881, whereas Hindus show a better 
proportion of females. It can hardly be that while the Hindus were more 
carefully enumerated in that District in 1901 than in 1S81, the converse was the 
case with the Mohammadans.* 

1 should hesitate to say that the customs of the people change so much in 
a decade that a decreasing reluctance to return the number of females in a house 
has had any appreciable enect on the ratio in any District, Tlie figures obtained 
for tlie proportions of the sexes must then, 1 think, be accepted as suhstantlally 
correct, and they appear to show that in the Himalayan and suh-montane + 
areas women are fairly numerous As to'the plairis it is difficult 10 slate a 

f eneral proposition more clearly than the map does. The naturaily fertile 
districts have, as a rule, a better ratio than the barren tracts, yet we find 
Amriisar and Jullundur lower than Hissar and Montgomery. We can, however, 
deduce no universal rule from the data. In the Korth-West Provinces and Oudh, 
il has been observed that the proportion of females increases from West to 
East, and roughly speaking a line from Gorakhpur to Allahabad may be drawn, 
east of w*hich the females exceed the mates, while the converse is the case to the 
West. This fact points to climate as the determining factor in the proportions 
of the sexes, but taking the Punjab hgures by themselves It appears that there 
must be other factors to cause the local variations deschhed above. 

22. The proportions of the sexes by religion.—^The figures for each 
religion are t — 

{ Mitidiis 
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f HiDctus 
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” The prKifmplIon appears iti be thal femejea more exhauslii^iy enumerate than TrnJes becituH Uity 
UAvet M ihft prdrrniiHirfy r.eo^s females wduM be less loeaupeenymcraibn th^in ncit 
m ihi^ own homes, and at the final istutu the *Tinle$i who feftn ihe miss of the tnvelliivg pnbllCi wonid be 
more liable to be under^lSmateiL 

t One cannot say Sub-Hjmal^ani for Amba^aand Gurdaspur in that area havt a low propaction 
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Tht Sikh figarn. 


Chapter 


The first questign which arises is whether the line between the Hindus 
and Sikhs has been accurately drawn. The point was discussed In the last 
Census Report and Maclagan thought it possible that the male baby in a 
. „ ’ . „ , . Sikli family may sometimes have been 

Punji mm tper , I 17 * returned as a Sikh, while his little sister was 

entered as a Hindu; but this would account for a very small proportion of cases, 
I think this Opinion was perfectly correct and it has been confirmed in this way. 

In the seven Sikh Districts a note was made 
»bs »rj * - in the Census schedules of a,000 families 

in each District oE the relationship of sJl the females in a Sikh household to its 
head. Thus in the house of a Sikli jat it was noted against each female whether 
she was his wife,, sister, etc,, or a sen'ant. These entries svere then tabulated 
and U was found that only 3*4 per cent, of the women in Sikh households had 

been returned as Hindus, The percen¬ 
tage varied in the different Districts, as 
the marginal figures show. At first sight 
this looks as if the Sikh figures for females 
should be increased by 3*4 per cent., and 
those for Hindu females dimimshed pr(^ 
fanio, but this would I think be quite 
Our figures do not necessarily imply that Sikh females have been 
inc 6 rredly returned as Hindus in this proportion, They merely state, what 
was known before, that there may be Hindu females In Sikh households. Whe¬ 
ther per eonira there are Sikh females in Hindu households is another question, 
but there is nothing to justify the assumption that the Sikh figures are wrong, 
Sikhs constantly marry Hindu women and when they do so, f was informed 
at the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the wife ought to take the pahui in order 
to become a Sikh, but it is not to be imagined for a moment that this rule is 
always observed,, and it may well have happened ;hat a good many Hindu women 
married to Sikhs have not become Sikhs and so have been, correctly enough, 
returned as Hindus, 
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This opinion IS conBrmed by the results of a special scrutiny of the pro* 
litninary record ivhich was made in the seven Districts m questioiL In each 
District an officer was deputed to ascertain If all the ferrale children ?n Sikh 
families had been entered," and to note if their ages had been correctly recorded. 
I samruarise their reports below 

Luxi/nana .— L* Sri Ramj Extra A&sistaiit ComitiiS 9 ioner, snbmitted a mo^t use[LJi report 
on his enquiries in this matter, tic found that in hvc bslances the wife of a Sikli Imd been 
recorded as a Hindu, the reason in three cases being that she was addicted to the use of 
inulTi. Theunmarri^ girls had been invariably recorded as Sikhs, but a girt married to a 
Hindu wnB recorded as a Hindop the idea being that a woman conid not be of a difFerent 
relifioti to her husband. He also detected the omissiDn of three Garewal Jat girls from the 
record, in as many different vilbgeSp hut was of opinion that the omissions were not 
to tent] dual. Ages he found to be in the main accurate ^ the discrepancies not being serious. 
It is to be noted that in this District, and In bertjiepur, the number of femdeff among 
the Sikhs (807 per t,doo) that amatig the Hindus (795 per 1,000]. 

—Bhai Chart Singh, Extra Assistant Commissi on eCj made a careful 
inspectioa of the entries for over a,000 Sikb families (chiefly Jats). He found that the 
women and girls were returned in these families as Sikhs, that the ages of children were 
usnatly correct and rhat girls were duly entered. He failed to detect any errors affecting 
the accuracy of the record in any material respect* It should he noted that in this 
District, as in Ltidhlana^ the Sikhs have a higher proportion of women than the Hindus 
[€34 as against 775 per 1,000). 

Lahore .—Out of 4^899 females in Sikh families in 14 villages none were returned as 
Hindus, all being shown as Sikhs^ according to the tabulated entries. 

Amriiscr .—In this District^ Lieutenant Bigg-Wilher, I.S.C. (since appointed a Politi¬ 
cal Assistant in the Foreign Be part me nt), made a thorough enijiiiry and drew up a oseful 
report in the short time at hia dispesaL He found that ages were fairly correctly ahown j 
that Sikh girls were always so retumed {except in the case of the * Suhani ^ Sikhs); that in 
no case xvas the wife of a Sikh ahseiit on service returned as a Hinda and that all children 
appeared to have been returnedj but that the chaukidars*^ registers rendered little assistance 
in this last point as womeot ^ ^ ^^rne to the village to their pareats^' home) to be 
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* Repgiti were fnOt foniii>ied ttc^m Laborii, JbJlniidur Q€ GujrAOiriii.. 
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CDnIiiicdi and then left. LicEitcti^tit Bigg^VVitlicr^ bGwever;^ failed Id find any aiui^sion.^ of 
children from the recordp in spite of the fullest po^ible enquiry on the spot* As regards 
the Siihani Sikhs^ who smokoi they were found on enquiry to have been recarded as Hmdufk 

Gurdaspur.-^lu Gnrdaspur an exceediugly thorough inspection of the entrir^ in the 
Cenaus achrduleuivas made by M. Laclimi ^^‘lrIUt^p Extra Asslfttant Cojiunbsifiticri w ho femnd 
Lliat all the femate relatives oi Sikhs had been recorded Sikhs ; that all children had 
been returned and that the ages of girl children bad heeti recorded fairly atenrately. Four 
thousand seven hundred and siaty-six families ivere checked, inclading u,oooDf JaC and Khatri 
Sikhs. The record in this District would appear to have been reinarkablr accurate* 
Amongst the errors and omifiBions detected none affected the relati%'e accuracy of the Sikh 
return for the sexes. 

StalJ^ot ^^—The Deputy Commixsiauer at ruy HUggestton extendeil thi^ enquiry to the 
District of Siaikot aUo^ and a careltil investigation was made by S. Moghal Khan^ Extra 
AcfiLstaot Commissioner, ivho lound that the ages of girl children had been fairly correctly 
recorded and that children had been oniitted from the preliminary record \n some few cases 
owing to carelessness on the part of the eauLneratorSi but tlmt males had becu equi^Hy 
Omitted W'ith females. 

It see-ras clear from these reports^ whicli were made quite independently of 
one another* that the number of Sikh tvomen erroneously returned as Hindus was 
infinite simaL 


23. The proportions of the sexes by religions in the Punjab Districts 
^ , , ,, and States.“if die number of Sikh 

diA£TiLm oppofiiti! I women returned as Hindus bad been con* 

siderable in any District or State* we should have found a f;rorrei5ponding 

increase In the number of 
Hindu womerij but the 
figures do not show this.1 
On the contrary* the ratios 
in the two religions not in- 

Gairat ... >.+ oi6 'I fretiuenlly rise or fall to- 
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24+ X be proportions of the sexes by caste.—lu an examlnaLlon of the 
Sabiidioiij T.bie vif-E Tiijijrcs foF the sexes in the principal castes, 

certain considerations must he kept in 
view. In the first place, Ihe Hindu castes are, broadly speaking, endogamows 
as marnage outside the caste is not permitted. Thus the Khatris may be 
regarded as endogamous, the cases in which Arora women arc taken in marriage 
by Khairi men being so few as not to materially affect our figures. Moimm. 
madans, on the other hand, are by no means 50 strictly endogatnons. The 
Hind^ on conversion to Islam retained for a time, and many still retain in 
practice, most of the restrictions of l^induism with regard to marriage, but races 
like the Plathan do not appear to have been so bound, and thus Palhans are 
found to have no pTejudkes whatsoever in favour of endogamy and recently 
some of them have even married Chinese W'omen, Nevetthdess, in spite of the 
greater liberty enjoyed by Moham madans in Uiis respect, roairiage outside the 
' caste ’ is excepticnal. It is only considered respectable to marry iiiihin the 
caste or, if the custom of the caste permits it, within the family, and a man 
who cannot obtain a bride in his own kin loses status. As a rufo then, the 
figures do not appreciably exaggerate the numbers of females in any of the 
main Muhammadan castes, considered separately, 

25. The proportions of the sexes by tribe and section.—When how- 

poBi.b Co.i« Rrj«rt, i8Sj. 155.. smaller units, mthin the 

. . caste, we are confronted by a diflicuky 

which was discussed by Mr. Ibbetson, for in many cases it is clear that on mar¬ 
riage the wife enters the tribe or section of her husband, leaving that in which she 
was born. Consequently the figures for a tribe may include the women married 
into it, though born in a different tribe, and exclude those who have married 
out of it. 
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The primitive idea would appear to be that in marriage the wife J"^st be 

formally adopted mio her hasband s gsns, 
Religion oi the Semites, page ajj. otherwisc shc couH uot eat With 

him or his kin, for marriage does not always result In making the 
of her husband's kin, or even socially his equal For example J/his ^ ^ 
Bhathem Brahman of Kangra may take a Brah^man wife of the ^ulOva^W 
(Halbaha) group, but he cannot eat food, even fakh^ from her hands until e 
bo™ him ooe child. Ac Jogcu= to thh h ,bc co,tora “I 

,bc trifc ■ mother ol so-and-so' (her son), fd »"•““'<> °Xr o( oS 

onW entered the husband^s kindred when she had become ihe mother of one 

of its members. Thus it is possible that originally the 
iLcherl whicli is a ceremonious meal eaten by the women 
the bride, and which admits her into their society, was a me intended to admit 
the wife into her husband's kin, though it is now merely a social usage. 


hills above Hoshiarpur it is preceded by a formal entry {andrera) cf the bnd.- 
into the husband’s dwelling, but this does not seem to admit her into his got 
or kid. Whether, apart from the got tmmU ceremony, the flnfe enters her 
husbands’s iribe ot got on marriage is a question to which no g^eral ^ 

be clven. Thus Mr. Maclagan informs me that in Multan a 1 [Indus change the 
jrcuf, but iti Montgomery it is said that the Hindu Arora wife invariably retams 
her paternal got In nuiramvala the Jats do not change it, whatever their religion 
mav be but other tribes do so: while m Sialkol it is said that all castes change 
the wife's got by the ceremony of the gotrachar, the recital made by the war ot 
the bride and bridegroom's genealogies. It is clear that there is no rule and 
indeed ill Rohtak it is said that the ]at tribes have different customs, so that 
our returns in this respect are useless. In no case then can the figures for he 
sexes in a trifie or section be relied upon, for I have heard the question, whether 
the got is changed or not, hotly disputed between two educated Khatns who 
could not agree as to the custom in their own casie. 

Another usage requires notice. U is a custom, at lei^t in Kaii^a and in 
Gurgaon, to call the wife by the name of her Father's clan, and, though tins 
custom is not now inconsistent with her entry into the husband s kin, it appears 
to point ID a time when marriage did not necessanly admit the wife into the 
tribe. Tliis usage doubtless prevented any uniformity m the entries m the 
Census schedules, in the tracts vvhere it prevails. 

To this uncertainty there is possibly one local exception, for among the Jats 
and other castes in Karnal, who allow kurewa, the general idea is that on 
marriage a woman retains her own got, for otherwise she could not marry again 
into heV husdand's m; and this was the view taken by the Mob amm a dan 
Chauhan Baiputs who have begun to allow widow re-marnage, but the Mm^har 
Rajputs, who do not allow it, consider that the wife enters the husband s got. Thus 
the effect of admitting ihe wife into the ktn of the husband is that she becomes 
the sister, by adoption, of his kinsmen and so cannot, if she becomes a widow, 
marry one of them. 

26. The proportions of these s:es in certain castes.“F nil data of the 

propOTlions of the sexes in certain age- 
Snbi34ii«T itttic Hi ot cinpicr viif. periods are given in C hapter V f ] I, but for the 

purpasea of this discussion 1 have excerpted the ligures for all ages and those for 
children under 5, separately, prefixing the total population of the firmeipal religions 
in each caste or tnbe for facility of reference, because the significance of the 
figures for ihe proportions of the sexes varies directly with ihe nuTTibers in the c^te. 

It will be at once observed that only in a very few instances do the females 

of all ages exceed the males in number, 
SubsHiijirr Tibie Vtt. E. flt itis Chipter (tVj, ^ these instances are usually afiorded by 

very small tribes. Emigration of males probably accounts to r the excess of 

•It Amhl-t* Itii not ttftunw) to Cfcll lb*'•‘f* bj ibs IMUM of tier tairals' vilUg b, C h vlulo, OT ' har oI 
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females in almost every case where it is found. For example, the Chihhs (Mo- 
hammadans) and [)adiwal (Hindus), both Rajput triWs, have anexeesa of females, 
but m these two tribes the men enlist exiensivelv, and so many of the men 
must have been enumerated outside these Provinces. Indeed male emigration 
must, to a certain extent, have dlrnlnlshed the number of adult males in every 
caste, but to what extent it is impossible to say, Amongst the Jats^ however^ 
.and especially amongst the Sikh Jats, emigration to nutside these Provinces must 
have sensibly diminished the number of men, and thus the proportion of women 
is really lower than our figures Indicate. Taking the bgures as they stand ne 
find almost always that the Mohan madans have more females of all ages thnn 
the Hindus, and the latter again more than the Sikhs. I know of no real explana* 
lion of these facts. Conversions of males to Sikhism or Islam do not account 
for it, for, if the I lindu population were coiwtanily supplying male converts to 
the other two religions, we should expect to find a high ratio nf fonudes amongst 
Hindus, with a correspondingly !o'v ratio of females among Muhammadans and 
Sikhs, but the Mohainmadans have the highest ratio of any. 


with the low'est proportion 
of females are tiie Maz- 
habi Sikhs, tlie Sikh Jats, 
Khatris, Rajputs ficho are 
few in number) and Aroras, 
all thcjie having less than 
Soo females per 1,000 
males. The Hindu Jats, 
Gujars, Khatris, Kajputs, 
Koris and Ahirs come 
next in order of denieTtt, 
wirh about Soo females 
per 1,000 males, the ratio 
also found among the Sikh 
Chuhras, Bliat^as ami 
Mahiams. 


few large castes have a 
higher nitio than 850 per 
viitle^ until we cOme to the 
Hindu Chuhras, Lobanas, 
Meghs and Mahlams, 
and the Mohamuiadan 
Chuhras, Lubanas, and 
Sayads, It is impossible 
to deduce any generid 
rule from these Hgures, 
though speaking very 
generally wc may say that 
the higher the caste 
among Hindus the lower 
the proportion of women 
in it. The Jats, how'ever, 
cannot be regarded as a 
particularly high caste, yet 
t hey are conspicuously the 
ivorst, for the Mazhabi is 
exhypothesi a Sikh, and 
, the number of males in 

this caste may well Jiave been increased by conversions to Sikliisin. It would not 
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Tki prif^srihns smfing ehitir?n<. 


[CH,\rTHR 


bf! profitable to discuss tbe figures for tribes within the caste for the reasons 
given in the preceding paragraph. 1 turn then to the data for children under 5. 

27* The proportions of the sexes among children — Hitheno i have 
been discussing the proportion of females of all ages in the population of these 
Provinces. It remains to discuss the proportions of the sexes amongst child¬ 
ren, and here our figures may bo taken as accurately representing the number 
of children of both sexes in the tiibe or section for, if we take children under fiv'e, 
no females will have been married and changed their got before that age. T he 
figures then are free from any ambiguity and the conclusions should be trust- 
worifjy. 

Taking first the main religions, we find that the Mohammadans have more 
female children than the population taken as a whole* The Hindus have 
less than the Mohammadans : the Sikhs have conspicuoiisly few female children : 
while the Huddhists have many more girls than boys j and the Jains are on a level 
with the Hindus* 
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IV 


Tht propfftihns ainong children hp retigiicn. 


[Punjab, IQOI. 


It 15 interesting to compare the data with those given in paragraph 34 above. 

As the marginal figures 
show the ratio of females 
is higher among children 
than among females of all 
ages, except the 
Sikhs in British Territory, 
Speaking generally, there 
is a noticeable tendency 
for the ratio to decrease 
as the age inercasss, 
which accords with the 
mortality data {vide para* 
graph 3 supra). VVhen 
we come to consider the 
figures for the iS Districts and States which contain a strong Sikh element, it is 
found that (i) Mohammadans always have more female infants under 1 than 
Hindus or Sikhs, except In Amritsar and Gujrat, but that in Hissar, Ambala, 
Patiala, Jufiundur, Ferozepur, Gurdaspnr, Sialkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat they 
have fewer male infants in every [0,000 of the population; (r'O that in the 0—5 
age-period the Mohammadans still have more females, except in Faridkot 
and Gujrat, but they have fewer males in Hissar, Ambala, Ferozepur, Sialkot, 
Gujrat, Patiala and Nabha and (m) that, on the other hand, in the 5^10 age- 
period Mohammadans have generally fewer males than Hindus or Sikhs, but 
generally far more females. The mference is that, generally speaking, less^ care 
is taken of girl children among Hindus, and still less among Sikhs, than among 
Mohammadans, but there are local exceptions which it is all hut impossible to 
explain. The paucity of male children among the Mohammadans in Ambala, 
Ferozepur, Faridkot, Patiala and Nabha is marked in the ages o—lo, and points 
possibly to a depr^sed condition of the Mohammadan p^ulaiicm in those tracts, 
A still more puzzling feature of the return is the falling off in the proportion of 
Mohammadan boys between 5 and 10, which Is inexplicable. 
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28. The proportion of females tinder S in each District by reli¬ 
gion. —To simplify matters it will be best to consider only the proportions of the 
sexes among children under 5 years of age, on the total population and for the 
three main religions, as illustrated by the four maps which precede this page. 
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children is low in the 
Districts shown in the 
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than 895 females per 
1,000 males or under go 
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//. //iniius .—Taking tlic 
Hindu population alone, 
the Districts in which 
the proportion is lowest 
are those shown in the 
margin. In these the 
ratio is again lowest in 
Ludhiana, but it is also 
very low in Ferozepur and 
JulJundur, and is about 
90^ per cent. In the re- 
mainder. 
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Ths fropordottJ among ehittirtn by rdi^OH. 


[Chapter 


III, 5 iiAT.—The Sikhs show an abnormally low proportion of female to 

male children under 5 
most, but not in all, Dis- 
iricls. On the outskirts 
of the Provinces, where 
the Sikh population is 
small they usually show 
an extremely low ratio, 
hut in Muzaffargarh and 
Dera Chazi KEan they 
have actually more female 
than male children. In 
most of the main Sikb 
Districts the female 
children are less than So 
per cent, of the male, and 
in all the otlier Sikh Dis¬ 
tricts between So and 9 p 
der cent. Only in Delhi, 
Simla, Shabpur, Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan and the 
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two Districts mentioned above does the ratio exceed go per cent, and in these Dist¬ 
ricts the Sikh population is small, not exceeding 20,000 souls in any one District. 
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IV, Mohammadam,-- 
In only two tracts is the 
ratio of female children 
less than ^ per cent,, lu'a., 
in the Simla States and 
Ludhiana; and in only 
four others does it fail to 
be well over that Bgure. 


The variations in the figures for Districts call for brief mention. The propor* 
lion of females to males under 5 ranges from 830 in Ludhiana to 1,073 per mllle 
in Sukett amongst Hindus it ranges from 814 iu Ludhiana to t ,073 Lobarut 
amongst Mohammadans from SSa in the Simla Slates to 1,114 Nahaii! while 
among the Sikhs we find the wide range of from 333 in Rohtak and Gurgaon to 
1,444 Delhi. 1 can suggest no plausible explanation of these vagaries in the 
figures. 

The only general conclusion to be drawn from the figures appears to be 
that the proportions of the sexes among children is not altogether a question of 
religion, for in spite of the remarkable and almost universal paucity of girls under 
5 among the Sikhs it will be observed that, generally speaking, the Districts 
which show a low proportion of female children have a low proportion In each 
religion. Instances of this rule are afforded by Ludhiana, Jullundur,and Feroxepur. 

29. The proportiOQ of female infants under 1.— I do not propose to discuss 

these figures at any length, 

tainty about the accuracy 
of the figures for the first 
year of life to base any far- 
reaching conclusions upon 
the data, although we 
have no reason to suppose 
that the ages of girl infants 
were less accurately re¬ 
corded than those of boys. 
I'or all religions the order 
of demerit Is that given in 
the margin. It will he ob- 
ser\'ed that I he ratios are 

nearly always much better than those obtained for thco — 5 age-period, Ludhiana 
returning 856 per miHe as against Sao per miile 0—3. Even Ferozepur, the worst 
District, returns 834, which is not nearly an- bad as the ratio returned for the 0—3 
period by Ludhiana. Only four important Districts fall much Wow 90 percent. 
3 d 8 
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IV. 


The propotthm am^ng in/stnU hy reUgioKt 


[Punjab, igoi. 


The District with less than 90 per tent, of female infants to males amongst 
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the Hindus are given tn 
the margin In order of de¬ 
merit. Feroiiepur is here 
conspicuously the worst, 
but j u 11 u nd ur, A mrit sar, 
Ludhiana, and Gujranwala 
are the only Important 
Districts which show a 
really low* ratio, Amongst 
the Sikhs Amritsar is 
very bad indeed, as are six 
other important Districts 
with a ratio of less than 
80 per cent. 

The Mohammadans In¬ 
variably show better ratios. 
In the petty States of 
Loharu, Dujanaj and 
Patau di, in the Simla 
District, in Ludhiana and 
in Jind alone does the 
ratio fall below 90 per 
cent, and in Ludhiana it 


1 am at a loss for any real explanation of these figures. Granted that our 
agc-reiurns are inaccurate, there is no Teason whatever for thinking that the ages 
of girl infants under t have been exaggerated and that there are really more girls 
under than our figures show. The considerations which affect the agedata 
would, in the case of infants, affect both sexes equally, that the relative value 
of the figures must be the same. Consider the figures for Gujrat and Gujranwala. 

Here wc have two adjacent Districts, similar in climate, in race, and, as far 
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as I am aw'are, ivith the 
same social system, yet 
we find an extraordinary 
difference in the propor¬ 
tions of the sexes among 
Hindus and Sikhs, though 
the Mohammadan ratio is 
nearly the same in both 
and there is not very much difference in the ratios lor the total population of all 
religions. These fads defy explanation. Or we may take the contiguous 

Districts of Ludhiana and 
Ferozepur, where w'e find 
that the total population 
gives almost exactly the 
same ratio, and that the 
Ludhiana Hindus show 
a better ratio than those 
of Ferozepur, while in 
Ludhiana the Sikhs and Mohammadans have a worse ratio than those of 
Ferozepur, This is contrary to all expectation for the Ferozepur Sikh Jats of 
certain tribes have been suspected of female infanticide on a extensive scale. 

30. The proportions of the sexes among children in certain castes — 
In the case of children under S it is highly imfR'obable that emigration affects the 
figures, and so we may assume their accuracy. Here again wc find, almost 
w'lthout exception, that Sikhs have by far fewer female children than Hindus, 
and the latter again far fewer than Mohammadans. The Jats, as a body, fur* 
nish an excellent example of this, for while Sikh Jats have only €94^ girls to every 
1,000 boys, under 5, Hindus have S39, and Mohammadans 940 ; yet the Sikh 
Khatris have 931, and the Hindu Khatris only 9(4. 

Taking the most important individual castes. In the order given in Subsi¬ 
diary Table VlL £. the following remarks may be offered 

The Akin , — Tribal hypergamy is said not to exist. Some families avoid 
widow re*marriage and so presumably stand high, while one or section, the 
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Th*proportions among (hUdrrn in ctrlaiH ensUs. 


CHAt>TER 


Aphirla, Is looked up to. The result of this gcner^ absence of hypetgamy is that 
the Hindu Ahirs show the very fair ratio of 964 girls per t ,000 boys under 3. 

Tht Aroras.—\^Q find the Aroras, as a caste, fairly well off for women, the 
Hindus having 84S females per 1,000 males, and the Sikhs 790. This is what 
we should expect, for the Arotas stand lower than the Khatns in status 
and have but a faint imitation of their hypergamous system. I hey are, 
however, much given to purchasing wives, and these women have doubtless been, 
for the most part, returned as Aroras. The Hindu Aroras have a very fair ratio ol 
girls (967 per 1,000 boys); but the Sikhs only return 886 per In the 

SouthAVtsl Aroras doubtless neglect their girl children, but taking the caste as 
a whole the figures axe not unsatisfactory- 

The Bhaftas.—W't should expect the Bhatias, as an immigrant foreign c^te 
to show fewer women than the Aroras, but as their average weal^ is mr hig er, 
we find that the Bhatias return more women than the Aroras, They nave, how¬ 
ever, a slightly lower proportion of girl children, but the numbers are loo small for 
any conclusion to be drawn. 

The BUock.—k% the Biloches are Mohammadans we should expect to find 
good proportion of girl children among them and we are not disappointed, for 
: ratio is 340 per i ,000 boys for the vrhole race. 


a 
the 


The CAn/iras.—’It is just conceivable that the Chubra may, locally, be 
tempted to commit female infanticide, but it is in the highest degree improbable, 
yet we find the Mohanimadan Chnhras with only 923* the Hindus with 917 and 


These figures should be borne in mind 


G3 BLA FEBt BJITl-S dXOKR 


the Sikhs with 827 girls per 1,000 boys, 
when discussing those for the Jats, 

The Gitjars and yaIs,—\\^ now come to the two castes whose sex-propor¬ 
tions are an nnsolved problem. As far as we know, there is no tribal hypergarny 
in either of these castes. The Mohammadan Gujars of Gujrat have no doubt 
a social system which m/gA/ lead to female infanticide, but the Mohammadan 
Guiars in these Provinces show 940 girls pet i,Qoo boys. On the other hand, 
the Hindu Gujars only show 868. The Sikh figures in this caste are too small 
for any inferences. 

The jat figures may be contrasted with those of the Rajputs on the one 
hand and those of the Mahtams and Lohanas on the other. 

Here w*e have utterly inexplicable variations. The Hindu jats show a very low 

ratio, but the Mohamma¬ 
dan Mahtams are almost 
as bad. The Jat Sikhs 
afford data which find no 
parallel in any other 
caste, for even the Sikh 
Khatris have 766 girls per 
i,Qoo boys under 3, as 
compared with 694, the 
Sikh Jat figure. It would 
he useless to attempt to 
discuss all the Jat tribes, Ii is sufficient here to say that all the tribes of repute 
show a very low ratio of girl children, whether the Hindu or the Sikh figures be 
taken* The Sikh figures arc in most tribes worse than ihose for Hindus, hut 
there are many exceptions, as the figures in the margin show. 

These 
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variations do 
not follow the dominant 
religion in the tribe, be¬ 
cause the Dhariwal, Gil 
and Sidhu are mainly 
Sikhs, yet in these tribes 
the Hindus show the low¬ 
est proportion of girls ; 
while in the Dhillon, Gare- 
wal. Man, Randbawa, 
Sidhu and Sindhu Sikhism 
has most adherents and 
the Sikhs show a lower 
ratio than the Hindus. 
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The ffeperttonf among ehitdfen m eorlaitt 
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These low proportions of girl children agiin are not canfined to Slkbs and 
^ ^ Hindus, for mstancesare 
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In conclusion [ may point out one fact of importance, We have found that, 

the Sikhs and the Hindu 
Jats, as a whole, have a 
low ratio of girl child re D, 
and that many of their 
tribes have exceed inglj 
low ratios. But if we eh* 
minate all those tribes and 
take the figures for other 
Jats, wc find that much 
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the same results are obtained. The Jat tribes tabulat^ include,! think, every tribe 
of any pre-eminence, and so '* Other ** jats do not Include any tribes of impor¬ 
tance, social or otherwise, yet in this, the lower si Tatum of the Jat caste or 
race, we find nearly the same paucity of female children under 5, as we do among 
the higher tribes. 

The JSTAa/ri’r.—Tn dealing with the Khatris we are at a disadvantage because 
the figures are usually small. 
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Thus the Bedis come 
out badly, but the whole of 
this section only numbers 
some 5,000 souls, of 
whom nearly ball are Hin¬ 
dus. The Sikhs among 
the Kapurs, Khannas and 
Seth Malhotras are too 
few for any conclusions to 
be drawn, but it is notice¬ 
able that as far as they go 
they are better than those for the Hindus, which is Indeed usually the case among 
the Sikh Khatris as a body. All that can he said is that the Hindu Khatris only 
come out fairly well, and that in the highest sections we find a proportion of 
female children which is distinctly below the average of the caste, 914 (for 
Hindus), 

The Ra/fuis.-^Tht 
Rajput tribes are Undefin¬ 
ed units and our figures, 
especially for the Hindu 
tribes, are probably inac¬ 
curate, Many tribes too 
return such small numbers 
that nothing certain can be 
deduced from them. The 
figures of most interest 
are given in the margin 
and show the general low 
ratio of children in the 
Hindu tribes or in the 
Hindu element in each 
tribe. 
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31, The causes of the paucity of femates,'— The foregoing paragraph 
will, I imagine, have shown that, though the paucity of females of ail ages is very 
marked in these Provinces, wc are as far as ever from being able to assign it to 
any one defmitc cause. Indeed it appears impossible to draw any but the most 
general conclusions from the figures tnr the seaes in the returns of this and of 

f >revious censuses, Hitherto we have been considering figures for large areas, 
or religions and for castes containing considerable numbers, yet from these data, 
which allow full scope to the law of great numbers, no universal rules can be 
deduced. If smaller units were taken the more interesting, as Mr. Maclagan 
- .. _ _ . □ . iusily observed, would the results be. but 

at the same tune the narrower the held 
the less trustworthy must our conclusions become. The utmost therefore that 
can be done in a general report of this kind is to Indicate the most probable 
general conclusions, and any such conclusion must of necessity remain more or 
less a matter of personal opinion. Th^t the causes of the low' proportion of 
females in these Provinces are in the main social is, I think, fairly certain, [f 
they w*ere climatic our rlata for seasonal birth-rate would surely show some traces 
of the influence of climate. If they were economic we should certainly find that 
the lower and poorer castes had invariably a lower ratio of females than the higher, 
but the converse is generally the case. The social system of these Provinces will 
he dealt with, as far as our imperfect information allows, in Chapter VIIl, 
In describing the organization of the different castes, but I may anticipate 
to some extent by saying that the law of hypergamy undoubtedly accounts, in 
some degree, for the paucity of females. That law compels a man to marry his 
daughter in a group of higher, or at least of equal, social status to his own^ and 
thus narrows the circle of possible matrimonial alliances. But hypergamy is not 
the on!)'law which has this clfect. For example, there is llie very important 
law which Jorbids the taking to wife of the daughter of a sacred group, or con¬ 
ceivably of a sacred village. It is not merely that a Sayad could not give his 
daughter in marriage to a layman, but that a layman would deem it sacrilege to 
contract such an alliance, even if the Sayad were willing that it should take place. 
This feeling that certain groups are sacred is common to all the great reiigiona 
and is dee ply* rooted, so much so that it appears to have been extended so as to 
forbid the taking to w'ife of a girl born in a village which has become sanctified 
by the birth of a holy personage within it. At least this is the only supposition 
on which the facts in certain cases seem to be explicable, but whether this con¬ 
jecture Is correct, or, if so, to what extent the prejudice prevails I am unable 
to say. This much Is, however, clear that the restrictions on marriage are to a 
great extent religious and not merely social. 

It cannot, however, be maintained for a moment that hypergamy, and the 
objection to taking a wfife from a sacred group, are the sole causes which lead 
to the great deliciency of females in these Provinces. Of this the jats furnish an 
excellent illustration, for, if we assume that the higher groups nf the Jats are 
hypergamous and that they therefore practise infanticide, we are still confronted 
with the fact that the lower tribes have just as bad a ratio of female children as 
the higher. But we know that the Jats of the lower stratum have no objection 
to selling daughters, and indeed marriage by sale, or at least exchange, is exceed¬ 
ingly comrnon amongst them. This ought to result in a good proportion of girl 
children being found among the mass of the Jats, but the proportion returned is 
very far from satisfactory. It is therefore, i think, clear that there are other 
causes at work, but ivhat those causes are Is a matter of mere conjecture. 

Again we majf regard the question from another aspect and discuss the data 
for the Sikhs, considered as a religious body distinct from the Hindus, The 
Sikhs no doubt come out badly as a whole, as they did in iSSt and again in iSgi, 
and it Is impossible to give any plausible explanation of the figures. The Sikh 
doctrine of equality should operate against hypergamy, and doubtless it does so 
to a great extent, though it has not succeeded in abolishing that social rule. 
Moreover female infanticide is strongly condemned in the Granth as the greatest 
T.,»»pp-. Ad!.Gr^ih,paj.97. of the four deadly slijs, and Sikhism has 

iindoubtedly raised, not lowered, the posi¬ 
tion of women. It would in truth be safer to say that female infanticide, if it 
exists, is practised by Sikhs in direct contravention of their religion, for every¬ 
thing in Sikhism leads, or ought to lead, to its absolute avoidance. 
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Vaguely we may say that m a rode, half civilized society, the weaker sex will 
go to the wall, and probably the general conditions of existence in these Provinces 
are as a whole inimkal to female life, but this does not explain why the Sikhs 
should have a lower ratio of females than the Hindtis, and the Mohammadans a 
higher ratio than either. Alike among Mohammadans, Hindus and Sikhs there 
are norqoicings on the birth of a girl. On the Frontier women can hardly be 
said to occupy a high position for a wife has nearly always to be purchased, 
though occasionally a dowry is givert with the bride and she is not sold. Yet the 
Frontier Districts have a very fair proportion of women and compare favourably 
with the central Districts of the Punjab, AH that can be said Is that various 
causes, religious, social and economic, combine to render female life more pre* 
carious than male, and these operate with greater force in some sections of the 
community than in others. That the Mohammadan social system with Its dis¬ 
regard of many artificial restrictions on intermarriage is favourable to female life 
seems almost certain, while amongst the Hindus tne social organization of the 
higher castes undoubtedly accentuates the depreciation of women and female 
children which is common to all the communities. The Sikhs remain an un¬ 
solved puzzle, though it is clear that the causes of them small proportion of 
females are not tn be sought in their religious dogmas. 

There remains the crucial question w-liether infanticide is practised, and, if so, 
in what manner and to what extent, but infanticide is a wide term and its meanings 
must first be dehned, 1 shall then discuss briefly certain forms and possible 
causes of infanticide. 

32. The degrees of infanticide. —Infanticide, properly speaking, ts the 
deliberate murder of a child at its birth, but there are other forms of the practice 
which consist in permitting a child to die, without any direct act towards that 
end. The degrees of guilt in these forms vary cnormoiisly. There may be 
the fullest intention to cause death, or only a ha]f.>conscious hope that the 
child may not live, but it is impossible to draw any Itard and Fast line of dis* 
tinction between these degrees and all may be included in the term inranticide 
in the second degree. 

33. Infanticide.—Infanticide is not a new custom, nor is the practice con¬ 
fined to India, ft would appear that savage races take to the crime in order 
to escape the irksome duties of parentage, or are driven to it by actual want. 
Thus amongst the most backward races, suckling is continued for, it may be, 
several years, and a child is killed, immediately on birih, if the mother is, or 
thinks she is, unable to rear it owing to there being a young child whom she 
is still feeding.* The sex of the child*scems immaterial. The Spartans exposed 
weakly children in the Apothetae and the Greeks (with the exception of the 
Thebans) did not forbid infanticide, which was common, specially in the case 
of female children, it was ' probably not uncommon,’ in the earlier ages of 
the State—in Rome. 

Female has thus always been more common than male infanticide, but there 
is a form of the latter still practised in these Provinces, and apparently ihrough- 
out Northern India, w*hich may throw some light on the causes of female in¬ 
fanticide. 

34. Male infanticide. —The killing of a male child is, in the Punjab, 
believed to be a certain remedy for barrenness and is, as the Police records show, 
not infrequently perpetrated by a woman who has no children, or on her^ behalf. 
Various accounts of the ceremonies to be performed, in order to achieve the 
purpose of the murder, are given, but it is usually alleged that the woman who 
desires a child should bathe over the child's body or in water in which :t has 
been washed. And according to one account the life should be taken with a 
bronze knife, and as much pain as possible caused, to make the remedy 
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efficacious. The use of bronze points to the idea of sacrifice as underlying the 
custom, but possibly the fundamental idea is that the life or soul of the mur¬ 
dered child* may be transferred to the woman, as the bathing rile would seem 
to indicate. 

There is a curious point to notice In this connection, and that is the neces¬ 
sity for killing a male child. In the reported cases there is only one in which 
a girl was the victim and in that the parties concerned were Mohanimadan 
faqirs. Nevertheless, it appears to be certain that there is a prevalent super¬ 
stition that the murder of a child of cither sex may, by certain rites, lead to the 
transmigration of its life lo another human being. 

This belief in the metempsychosis also finds expression in the following 
form of divination 

‘ Hindu women, when they kae a female child during^ Infancy,or while it sucics miikf 
take the baby into the jungle and put it in a sitting position under a tree. £iifr^ (.sugar) 
put intu Cfloutht and a or corded roll of cotton* botweeti its Bngers. Flien the 

mother says in Panjabi;— 

Cur khieH, fitni talte; Eat the gur, spin the cotton ; 

irfl den, bird nda ghalle. Don't come back, but send a brother. 

The following day the V return to the place, lithe doga or jackals have dragged 
tlie body towards the mother’s home, she considers it a bad omen, saying t “ Ah ! she la 
coming back-^tliat means another girl." But if it is dragged away fram the home, she 
is gladl saying: ‘‘The brother wilT come."t 

This can only mean that the return of the child’s life was expected, 

A somewhat similar idea underlies a case, described by Lieutenant-Colonet 
Temple, C.I.E., in >884, in which a dead child was buried by its parents under 
the thresholdIn order that in constantly stepping over it they might nm no 
risk ol losing any subsequent children that ought be born.^ They said it was 
the custom of the caste (Jaiswarn) so to bury all children that died within 15 
days after birth.” That is to say, the life is kept in the house and not allowed to 
leave it lest it should not return. 

On this theory the practice, alluded loin Sir H. Edwardes' report of iSsa,^ 
of burying the female children, when killed, under the door, becomes Pffect y 
intellimble. 1 he belief was that subsequent children (sons it was hoped) would 
be born in their place, and this is possibly the explanation of the custom of 
burying, instead of burning, young children amongst the Hindus. 


The tribes of Central Australia believe” that the spirit part of the child goes 
back at once to the particular spot whence it came and can be born again at 
some subsequent time even of the same woman,”[j 

Vt Unlucky children.—There are various ideas and superstitions which 
led Possibly in former times, to the sacrifice of chUdren, or 10 their exposure, ^d 

» ol th«e usages is FobaWy still to be fouod in the costoio o giving 

male ebildrni to /aairs. it is also within the bounds _ of posstbihty that super- 
stition is even yet strong enough to cause infanticide in a few cases, 
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A child (unlike a calf) born in Btiadon Is lucky, while one born in Katak Is 
inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned out of the house, 
though she may be given to a Brahmin and then redeemed from him. Children 
horn under certain asterisms are peculiarly^ liable, not only to misfortune them¬ 
selves, but to cause evil to others, and various rites are performed to avert the 
consequences of their birth. 

The innumerable beliefs regarding auspicious and UUomened births depend 
mostly on astrology, which must still be a very powerful factor in popular religion. 
It is, however, ejcceedingly dilBcuU to reduce these beliefs to rule, in the first 
place there is the priwiiive confusion of thought which makes tto distinction bet> 
ween that which is holy and tliat w'hich is accursed, so that a child bom under 
certain conditions may bring grievous misfortune or the greatest happiness, hut 
the chances appear to be that misfortune will ensue- 


Very important also is the order in which the children in a family are bom. 
Thus the first-bom son of a wife is peculiarly uncanny, subject to magical influ¬ 
ences, and Invested with supernatural powers, On the one hand his hair Is useful 
in witchcraft, and on the other its possession gives a wizard power over him, so 
that he must not leave the house on the night of the Diwali, Snakes become 
torpid in his presence, and he can stop hall by throwing a stone backwards from 
him, or by cutting a hail stone with a knife^ He (or she) should not be married 
in jeth, nor should the mother eat first-fruits in that month. 

The position of the first-born is probably due to the fact that, if a son, his 
father Is born again In him, so that the father is supposed to die at his birth, and 
in certain ivbatri sections, e.^., the Kochhar, his funeral rites are actually per- 
formed“in the fifth month of the mother’s pregnancy. Probably herein lies an 
explanation of the dtv-kdj, or divine nuptials, a ceremony which consists in a 
formal remarriage of the parents after the birth of their first son, The wife 
leaves her husband’s house, and goes, not to her parents' house, but to the house 
of a relative, whence she is brought back like a bride. This custom prevails among 
the Khanna, Kapur, Malhotra, Kakar and Chopra, the highest sections of the 
Khatris. These ideas are an almost logical outcome of Ihc doctrine of the me¬ 
tempsychosis, and it as inevitably results that if the first-born be a gnl, she is 
peculiarly ill-omened, so that among the Khatris of htultan she is used id be put 
to death. And so too it is said of the Peshawar District that it is considered a 
misfortune, almost a disgrace, for a woman to bear a daughter, especially if it is a 
first child," 


In the south-west of the Punjab, among a Hindu population which has pre- 
served some ideas of great antiquity, the third conception or irikkal is peculiar¬ 
ly unlucky and every effort is made to cause abortion ; but elsewhere the term 
trikhaf [or trttar, or chahr*^ is applied to a child of one sex bom after 

three of the other, and, as a rule, such a child is specially unlucky, hut not 
always, for the Khatris and Aroras of Attock consider it an auspicious birth, and 
in some places a girt bom after three bo}S is even called bukhal or Mucky. ' 
Of three successive male children the second is fortunate , while of three girls 
the second is Dl-starred; and so too a boy following and preceding a girl is 
inauspicious, while in the converse case the girl is fortunate 

The eighth child is dangerous to the mother, or. If a son, to the father, ac¬ 
cording to different local accounts. Apparently this belief is based on an analogy, 
birth in the eighth month of pregnancy being so often falal 

Thus supersiition to some extent familiarizes the people with the prac¬ 
tices of abortion and infanticide. Folk-lore does the same, as in the storv of 
L.e.-d..ru-P™i*l,, 1. Raja Sarkap who summary directed 

fiit if). a daughter born at an unluckv moment, 

(he was losing his head at ehaupur, the game forbidden to the Sikhs), to be 
executed. We must hear in mind that, assuming it to be the case that suj>efsti- 
tion still brands some children as unlucky from birth, males can be handed over 
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to the religious orders, which are not open to females, save in the case of the 
Buddhists. 

36. Does infanticide prevail P^That cases of infanticide occur is, I am 
afraid, a certaint)’. The idea is too familiar and the tradition regarding it are too 
numerous to permit of much doubt upon the point Various tribes such as the 

ttit»EitieM«, Cara BrctnB, ifj?, fntge *, Rctii ihc Sidhu-Barar Jats, and 

m. the Knarrals have variants of the stock 

legend that once upon a time a daughter 
of the tribe was given in marriage to an inferior, as in the case of the daughter 
of the Raja of Nabha, in consequence of a trick, or that some slight was put 
upon the family of the girl, or that disgrace ensued through her abduction. Such 
legends are not confined to Hindu peoples or to India, and they show that at 



to Rajput origin, when female infanticide had long ceased to be at all customary, 
so that these legends prove nothing as to present practice. 


On the whole, I should be inclined to think that deliberate female 
infaniicide is rare, and that when perpetrated it is due to a combination 
of causes. If it was felt that the child was likely to cause misfortune, and 
that her marriage would be difficult, it trmy be'that she would be killed. 
But such cases cannot be numerous. To this the Jats, Hindu and Sikh, are a 
possible exception, and ihe only solution of the problem which in their case is 
that infanticide is a barbarous form of Malthusian practices. This idea was 
suggested many ye^s ago by Major Goldney as Deputy CommissiouEr of 
Ludhiana, the District in which the data arc the most ineipHcable. Even less 
easy is it to acrouin for the mortality amongst girl children after the age of m* 
fancy. Co one who has reen the peasantry, especially the jat peasantry, in 
their villages, at fairs and the like, could for a moment suggest that women and 
girls in this Province are treated, generally, with cruelty or intentional neglect. 
Sikhs, especially, treat women well. One can only say that ignorance and an 
unconscious iil-treatment of females at all ages may result from the low esttma* 
tion in which savage and backward races bald women. Of all the data obtained 
the most significant is she mortality among female Infants in years of famine. 

37» Traffic in Women.'—The disparity in the numbers of the sexes leads, 
beyond all doubt, to one evil on which a few notes may be of interest. There 
exists within these Provinces a traffic in women which is carried on by U'hat has 
been described as a kind of disreputable matrimonial agency, and Punjabi women 
are also exported to Sindh, in which Province the paucity of females is very 
marked, according to the returns ol 1S91. 


In the Punjab the traffic is assigned to the scarcity of women, to the 
difficulty and expense attendant on the regular negotiations required for obtaining 
a wife within the caste, especially if the first wife has died, and to thy restriciions 
imposed by Hindu custom on marriage within certain gets. The purchasers of 
women are mainly Jats (boih Sikh and Hindu), Aroras or Kirars, and, in a less 
degree, Kambohs and Khatris, As regards the Khars of the Thai, Captain Crosth- 
waiie significantly says;—' The ordinary Kirar family has few children and female 
children are treated with culpable neglect.’ The traffic has many ramifications, but 
the main sources of supply appear to be the Himalayan and sub'-montare Districts, 
whose women arc well favoured, of somew hat easy virtue, and incredibly ignorant! 
Women are also imported f^rom the cast of the J umna. 1 1 is in tcresilng to observe, 
as bearing on the question, how far the Punjab castes are endogamous, that 
the women so purchased are not infrequently married, cither by the regular 
ceremonies, or by the karema rite, and though a wife so married Is' looked dowm 
upon by her regularly betrothed and married neighbours, there is, as a rule, no 
dispute as to the legality of the reldtionship. A faint pretence is kept up tl^t 
the girl is of the purchaser’s caste, but he usually allows himself to be very easily 
and thus women of the lowest castes or Mohammadans are frequently 
sold and become the wives of Hindu Jats or Aroras. It is worthy of note that 
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Mohammadans in the Punjab Province are never mentioned aa purchasing vomen 
in this way, except in the case of the Jang'is of the Chenab Colony, but the 
administration of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine in Dcra Ghaii J'ihan appear to carry 
Oil a thriving matrimonial agency business. 

On the Frontier the tmde appears to be declining. In former times part of 
the revenue of Chitral was taken in women of the Rati or Lai (Red) Kafir tribes, 
xrho were brought down to Peshawar by Kakka Khels. These women were sold 
bv height, Rs. so a span, equal to Rs. 50 or 6a per foot, being the average price. 
This traffic is said to have ceased, though PowSndahs continue to bring down 
Kafir W’omen occasionally. The Mohmand Patfians sell women to the Khattaks of 
Peshawar and Kohat. As a general rule, the women sold by Pathans arc those 
who have been unfaithful, and who, instead of being murdered, are sold as a 
punishment. It would appear that amongst the higher tribes, who are jealous 
of the honour of their women, adultery is usually punished with death, or by 
muTilation, especially the cutting of the foot, but if the guilty couple escape, the 
husband must be paid compensation in cash and a girl given to his family. 
This giving of a girl in exchange is called swarrah, 

PART IIL 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

38. Betrothal.—As a general rule, it may be said that betrothal is a contract, 
which, being a preliminary of the religious rite of marriage, cannot be annulled. 
Thus among the Hindus of the south-west of these Provinces it is a fundamental 
principle that only impotency, leprosy or an incurable disease can make a 
betrothal void, and some curious customs arise out of this idea that betrothal is 
indissoluble. For example, if either the boy or girl becomes dangerously ill, the 
ceremony of mnthe ingtm'art (touching the forehead) is performed to cancel the 
betrothal. The ceremony is simple t the boy goes to the gitVs death-bed 
{or Vice versd) with some sweetmeat, which he gives her saying ' dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat," and she accepts it as from a brother. Every effort is made 
by the sick child's relatives to prevent the other child from coming to perform this 
ceremony at their house, because, if once performed, no Kirar family will marry 
with them, while on the other side strenuous efforts, tvhich pmetimes result in 
severe affrays, are made to get at the sick child, and occasionally, In order to 
obtain access to the house, disguise is resorted to. If these efforts fait, it is 
sufficient to effect sa's;nn or striking the head against the w'lill of the sick child's 
bouse, and, if the child die, this may be done up to within four days after the 
death. If neither ceremony be performed, the surviving child cannot get a 
second spouse. After this breaking uff of the contract the betrothal may, 
however, be renewed if the sick boy or girl recovers and the parents wish it. 
The ideas underlying these rites appear to be that the betrothal is virtually a 
marriage, that the death of one party, before the contract is cancelled, makes 
the other a widower or a widow, and that the suivivor as such is so LlI-sLarred 
that he or she cannot obtain a new alliance. 

39. Marriage—Strictly speaking there are two distinct forms of marriage in 
vogue amongst Hindus in these Provinces. The first is a religious rite, ivhicli is 
in theory indissoluble, for Hinduism recognises no legal form of divorce, w‘hile the 
second is celebrated without any religious obser^antes. In the case of a woman 
the former rite can only be solemnized once in a life-time, so that widow re-mar* 
riage, if permitted at all, can only be celebrated by the lower rite. 

The characteristics of a religious marriage, apart from the ritual, are that 
the bride should be given, not sold for a price or exchanged, and that she should 
not have reached puberty, though the latter condition does not appear to be at all 
essential in this part of India. A marriage at which the bride has been purchased 
is usatt dwuMi*, or baia (lit: price), and this is a degree lower than the exchange* 
betrothal (ns/a). When no consideration has been paid, the marri^e is futt, 
innta-iian, or Brakm-pu/, all three terms denoting the religious character of the 
gift of the bride. This form of marriage is confined to the higher classes of the 
higher castes, for in every caste there are groups of lower status who more or less 
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openly sell their daughters m marriage, or effect exchange betrothals. ^ Marriage 
when fian is usually celebrated at an early age, but this is not an invariable rule. 
When the girl is sold or exchanged marriage ia often deferred, partly in the hope 
that a better price or alliance will be obtainSl by the parents, and partly because 
it is difficult to find a purchaser for a very young girl. In the ordinary sale or ex¬ 
change marriage there is no betrothal, and the bride goes at once to her husband's 
house. Exchange marriages are probably most common amongst .^^o^a 5 , and are 
the rule amongst Gblrths, The Jats also favour them, but amongst the lower 
classes of Jats sales must be exceedingly common. 

Monogamy. — The religious character of the regular form of marriage renders 
it equally binding upon both parties, so much ao that among the higher castes 
there is a strong prejudice against a man's taking a second wife during the 
life-time of the first. Thus the Khairis of tlae Chopra section* only 
permit a second wife to be taken if the first be childless ; the Bhargava 


Dbusars claim that polygamy is unknown amongst them: the Bhabjas 
retain thdr mies against the taking of a second wife, while the first is alive, 
under any circumstances, and the Mohammadan Khojas of Bhera, In Shahpur, 
who are converted Khatris, claim to be strictly monogamous, so much so that 
as a rule a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife within the caste, even if the first 
has died, though he may marry a second wife from outside It. Aud, generally 
speaking, it is difficult for any Hindu of good status to obtain a second whfe even 
if the first has died, in his own caste, for there is a prejudice against giving 
a daughter in marriage to a man already married, and every effort is made to 
avoid the risk of her becoming a co-wife. Thus in Babawalpur the boy’s hand 
is examined by the Brahman before his marriage and if the hues show that he is 
fated to have a second wife, he is first married with full ceremonies to an earthen 
pot {taaiii) and then to his betrothed. 

ff'rV(JOTfrj.'~The difficulty which a widower has in obtaining a second wife 


cannot be a very real one, 
for, proportionately, there 


cti mikt who m fridnwen (oil 


are twice as many widows 
{ as there are widowers, 
] there being 1*363 widows 
, in 10,000 females (of alt 


tSjir. 



males under 15 being widowers. The aversion to a widower's re-manydng is on the 
whole highest in the south-east of the Punjab where fain influence is presumably 
strongest, and It is precisely in this part that we find that the proportion of 
widows is generally high. There is also an apparent avoidance of re-marriage 
by uidowers in Chamba, Ambala and lloshiarpur, in which tracts widow re¬ 
marriage is also infrequent, though repugnance to the latter practice Is shown 
also by the figures for Kangra and the Himalayan Area generally. 

On the whole, then, ive may say that widow re-marriage is ve^ generally 
counter-balanced by a repugnance to the re-marriage of widowers. This can be 
best seen by mrking oil the figures which exceed 700 ^cr in column 4 
and those which exceed 1,500 in column 19 of Subsidiary Tabic XV. 

40- Widow re-marriage.—It is usual to translate the words iarezi'a, 
lihare^a jkanjhfara, by ' widow re-marriage/ but in fact these terms appear to 
denote all the forms of marriage not celebrated with the full religious rites, and of 
these, owing to the univefsal practice of early marriages, the most common is widow 
re-marriage. In other words, the theory that marriage is a religious rite, which 
cannot be solemnised more than once In a woman's life-time, leads to re-marriage 
of a widow being viewed as a form of concubinage. This may explain the rule 
against widow re-marriage which is found among all the higher classes of Hindus. 
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It also exists, though not as an absolute prohibition, however, among certain 
Mobammadan castes, such as the Say ads and Pai bans, by whom it cannot bo 
said to have been borrowed Irom the Hindus, lor the same dislike to widow re¬ 
marriage exists in the country-towns and villages of Arabia. The prejudice indeed 
appears to point to a time when marriage was regarded as a sacrament and so 
inviolable, even death not breaking the bond. 

Another explanation is however suggested. It is said that the object o( the 
prohibition of widow re 'marriage was to suppress the practice of ny^ga which 
at one time permitted the husband to call in a man of any caste to beget a son 
on his behalfj though the Hindu jurists restricted the choice to his gentiles, 

justifying the custom thus modified by the 
Ai>utirDba II, 27. a— 7. a^ument that the bride was given not to 

the husband alone, but to his family. thus closely resembled the levtr- 

ate. which permitted a similar course if the husband had died and left no issue. 
But in neither case was there a marriage, and none of the legal consequences of 
a marriage ensued. On the contrary, the ityaga left the wife married to her 
husband as before, and no prohibition of widow re*marriage was needed to sup¬ 
press the custom. 

The probability appears to be that re- marriage of a widow was forbidden in 
order to prevent any possibility of polyandry being instituted or maintained. It 
was felt that if it were lawful to marry a brother’s widow there was a risk of 
intrigue in anticipation of the husband’s death, and on this theory it is possiole to 
explain why widow re*marriage is sometimes allow^ed, but the widow must not 
marry her husband’s brother : of this rule instances are afforded by the Aroras 
(in Baunu) and, I beUeve, by Hindu Tarkhans. There appears to be no absolute 
rule in any caste in these Provinces forbidding re'marriage to the elder brother, 
though, as a general rule, the younger brother is regarded as the more suitable, 
and It is in the nature of things far more usual. 

Widow re-marriage is not a question of caste, but of status wit hin the caste. 
Thus Jats almost always allow widow re-marriage, but families of high social 
standing and, locally, certain tribes disallow it. Some Ahlr families^ also diaallcw 
it. On the other hand, Brahmans in certain localities practise it, and so do 
the lower grades of Kbatris. 

In consequence our statistics do not show very marked differences in civil 
condition by age in the various castes. If we take the ages up to ao we shall 
find that the Khatri and the Chuhra, castes which stand at opposite poles of 
the social scale, have much the same proportion of widows. Even when we take 

o 1.1 t-TiT the Sikh Khatris of thtj 

s,b.d.>r7 Tab], ni viii. Khannz section we nnd 

only 2*3 per cent, of widows under 20, and the Chuhras (Hindus and Sikhs) 
show i'2 per cent. Between ao and 40 the latter again have nearly as many 
widows as the Khatris, and they have a good many more than the jats. If we 
could obtain data for the status groups in each caste and tribe, which would 
be in practice an impossibility, tve should doubtless find a very much larger 
proportion of widows among the higher than in the lower groups, but while we 
have only figures for castes in the lump, the lolEration of widow rc-raarriage in 
the lower groups reduces the caste-averages in the higher castes to the level 
which obtains in the lowest castes. How far the movement in favour of widow 
re-marriage has led to the re>marriage of young widows amongst the higher 

castes 1 cannot say, but 
t he proportion of w-.dowed 
females is now less than 
it was in 1891, and this :s 
the case in each of the 
main religions. If the 
proportion of widows is a 
clue to the restrictions 
on their rc*marHage, the 
Sikhs dearly do not pro¬ 
hibit it touch more than 
the Mohainntadans. 
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The prevailing view that \\.idow re-marriage is a lower forin of mamage, 
hardlv belter than legalized concubinage, leads to a curious violation of the law ot 
endofiaray Thus in Karnal a Gujar may marry a Jal or Ror widow or even 
a woman of a menial caste, but the woman is then called hen^km, though it 
is still a real marriage- At the same time any marriage out of one s owm caste^ 

even if with a higher onc^ 

Kanud Sf.lllem*tttRfl}»orT, PectioB 33J, p«Bir 13 *. thoUght disgraceful. 

The Idea appears to be that if a widow marry at all it does not rnuch matter 
whether she be married inside tbe caste or wltliDUt it, as the social disgrace will 
be much the same in either case, 

41. 1 he sale of wives. —When the low-er form of marriage vs recognized 
and It Id ow re-marriage is alloived, there appears to be a difEculty in preventing 
marriage from degenerating Into a temporary arrangement which can be deter¬ 
mined at the caprice of either party, though if the husband does not divorce the 
wife, he is entitled to compensation for her loss, This has led, among many ot 
the Frontier tribes and among the Kanets and lower castes of the Himalayan 
Area, to a custom under which wives are sold like chattels- 

Among the Pathans of the Narra llaqa in Pindi Gheb Tahsll, the sale o( wives 
has been reduced to a regular system. A bride is Invariably purchased for a sum 
varying from Rs, 40 to Rs. aoo, and the cost of the rnarnage feast falls on t^he 
boy’s parents. If a woman, married or unmarried, is abducted, she and her 
abrluctor cannot return to the territory of the Pathans, unless the latter agrees to 
pay Rs. 420 as or compensation to her husband and parents. When this 
sum has been paid the girl Is considered to be the abductor's wife, and this form 
of mamage is called rogha^ a term also applied to the sum paid. Of this suin, a 
sum of Rs. 40, called tikra^ goes to the parents even if the girl be marned, and if 
she be unmarried, they take the whole sum. If the girl abducted be of a menial 
caste, only half these amounts are payable. 

Precisely the same custom prevails amongst the people of the Simla Hills, 
w'here this form of marriage by sale is called rit, the term also applied to the 
sum paid. 

42. Polygamy,—An attempt has been made to obtain data to show the 

castes which practise polygamy, and the 
Sulwid’iarj Tibte XVII. figures are not devoid of interest. It will he 

observed that the institutbn is not a matter of caste or status, for it is very common 
amongst the lower castes, such as the Chamars, Chuhras, Dagls, Nais and several 
other menial and artlzan castes. Among the lower agricultural tribes, especially 
those of the hilU, it is also common, for the Kanets, Ghirths, Gujars and jats 
practise It somewhat esiensively. In all the above classes the probability is 
that polygamy is really a result of the institution of widow-remarriage, man taking 
his brother's widow as he takes the rest of hla chattels, but among the Kulu 
Kancls at least polygamy Is a form of investment, as most of the field-work is 
done by the women, and a man’s wealth depends on the number of his wives. 
This also applies to the Kangru Ghirths, but in a less degree, and probably the 
short lives of the women in Kangra are in a great measure due to the hard Btld- 
labour done by them. 

Amongst the higher Hindu castes polygamy is rare. The Khatris only 

return 224 cases, but the Brahmans admit 
no less than 792, a considerable number 
in proportion to their numbers. Amongst 
"■ as might be expected, 

polygamv Is relatively much more common, yet only 11 per mtiie of the 
married males among Mohammadans are returned as polygamous, as against 
6 wrV^ among Sikhs and Hindus, so that polygamy, fostered as ills by 
widow-remarriage, is quite exceptional in all religions. 

POLYANDRY. 


HlRliltil 
SlkHfr ... 
MohDunmulQi.^ 


43. Forms of Polyandry. —There are two recognized forms of the custom 
of polyandry : (i) the lower or Nair form in which the husbands need not be (and, 
as a rule, are not) brothers, and (ii) the higher or Tibetan in w-hich they must 
be brothers. 
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In the Punjab the latter form is almost the onlv one which exists, hut 
instances of the lower form occur. In Spiti, a purely Tibetan country, a case 
occurred in my own experience In which two men, not brothers, took a common 
wife, and in consequence made their land joint and became brothers. A 
precisely similar case is reported from the irans-Glrl part of Sirmaur, where the 
custom is said to be that only real brothers (' sons of one and the same mother *) 
may lake a joint wife, cousins or siep*brothers being unable to do so. But in 
Kanawar (Tahsit Chini of Bashahr) step'hrothcrs or cousins may marry one wife 
and specihe instances of these practices arc quoted. ■ indeed in rare cases men 
not related become dkartn'bhais or ritual brothers and take a jclnt wife, usually 
making their property also joint, but the children of such marriages are considered 
to be of inferior status. In this tract instances of brothers marrying sisters as 
joint wives are not rarci 

Polyandry as an avowed institution may be said to be confmed to the Spit) 
and Lahul pargana^ of Kangra, to Cbamba-Lahul, Kanawar and the Saraj or 
highlands of Kutu and Mandi, though it is doubtless also practised more or less 
openly by the lower castes throughout the Himalayan Area, and, as a matter of 
fact, though the cusiom is not admitted, by the Jats of the plains. Of these 
tracts Spiti contains a purely Tibetan population, while Lahul. (as some recent 
anihropometrical data show), and Kanaw'ar have a population with strong 
Tibetan characteristics, though the former is being rapidly Winduized, 

The practice however is not altogether a matter of locality, but of status, 
and it is not a little remarkable that, though Tibet has given its name to 
the higher form of polyandry, in Spiti, which has a purely Tibetan population, 
monogamy is, as Mr. lliack has pointed out, the rule.* and a system of primo" 
geniturc prevails, the eldest son succeeding in the life-time of tlic father, while 
younger sons are sent to the monasteries: polyandry is only " practised among 
the dittalfas (or land-less class) and the huskans^ or descendants of the monks 
of the Pin monastery, which requires no vow of celibacy from its members, and 
these have adopted the custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they 
are a land-less class.” 


On the other hand, the data now obtained for Kangra and Kanawar (in 
S-»„tdi^™kXviiL Bashahr) show that, thougli polyandry is 

essentially a Kanet practice, it is also not 
uncommnti among Brahmans, and it occasionallv occurs among the so-called 
Kajputs. No attempt was made to obtain data for any other locaUlies, and the 
Rawalpindi entries are open to considerable doubt. 

44. Succession through females. — It is curious that in Kanawar there is 
no trace of succession through females, for the children take the clan-name of ihe 
father, and there Is no tradition of their ever having taken the mother^s dan- 
name. Succession of a sister's son is unknown. 


In Spiti however there are traces, possibly, of such succession, for in that 
pargana the Chhota Nono had two families by different wives, and his eldest 
son contended that they formed one family of which he was the head and sole 
heir, but the eldest son of the second wife urged that the two families were 
distinct, and that he as the eldest son of the second family ought to succeed to a 
moiety of the property. 

In the Kulu Valley ekketi or a share of land is constantly assigned to a 
second wife for her separate maintenance and it Is claimed that such land Is 
exempt from partition between the husband and his brothers. The term 
chketi is also applied to land inherited through a female, by a man who 
marries an only daughter, in that case her land is not merged In that of her 
husband but remains distinct, even when he is joini with his brothers, and 
it devolves, even after two or three generations, only on the descendants of the 
heiress-t 


• GaJiettesr of Kangra (Kuld)^ Part IV* paffe A wry similar prohiiiiLiDn 1 the tUTirria^c of 

any hut the *ith impartible peaperty^ CKitLs in Southern among the Nambudri 

Brahmans laE Kerala^—to1901^^0^0 133, 
t Indian Notes and Queries iKtion 36J, 
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By a possible extension of ibis custom a s^idow retains her Imsband’s land 
ox fojn/ sks remain, in h, 

is even further extended, so that 'a child bom within the four ualls of the 
husband's house' is called a chan-kfmndu and succeeds to his land however long 
a period may have elapsed since his death. 

4 S. Succession in polyandrnus families.— The ralp oI succession tn 
cases where a wife is taken by two or more brothers ought to throw Ught on the 
ideas underlying polyandry and on its origin, but unfortunately our jnformauon 
is often connicting. In Spill there is, as already noted, a system of monogamy 

and primogeniture amongst the larded classes, and those which praaisc polj - 

andry have as a rule no property, or so little that partition is not possible, and 
there appear therefore to be no rules of custom which would govern it. 

In Lahul 'among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered entitled 
toequal shares of their father’s holding, but in practice they seldom d^ide 
and live on with wife, land, bouse and chattels in common, but the teftile 
part inanv have married separately and divided house and lands, in the joint 
Cnilies the custom is that the share of a brother who dies, without issue, goes 
to the brothers with whom he lived In unison or to bis issue, to the exclusion ol 

all claim on the part of i itf>araii branch 
Giffrteof ifKanirt p»enj. (jf family. In Kanawar hrothers with 

a joint wife arc joint tenants, that Is to say,'the swrv'ivors succeed to the 
share of a deceased brother until all are dead, when their sons s^ucowd. the 
ruks as to partition of a polyandrous group are obscure and probahly tnere is no 
fixed or definite custom. Thus Mr, G. G. Mlmiiken writes:— V\ hen, oa 
account of some cause or causes, the brothers agree to have the joint property 
divided, ihe law of inheritatice is as follows : — 

Cd) For landed property, rhe eldest brother is entitled, before the chvisloii 
is made, to a good piece of land, the younger brothers getting the 
house. The balance is then divided among all the brothers in* 
eluding the eldest and youngest, 

{b) Property, other than landed, Is divided equally among the brothers 
and the Slate {the Raja)/ 

Asa rule, partition mtst be effected U one brother takes a separate wife, 
and Mr. Mmniken notes ‘ In such cases, unless the new wife brought by one 
of the brothers (who had previously a share In a joint wi e). consents t^o be a 
joint wife of all the brothers, the brother who has married her and has brought 
her, is made to live separately from the polyandric household. But the bro¬ 
ther who has taken a separate wife, is not barred from sharing in the joint wite. 
The joint wife will however always object to live with the brother who has a 
separate wife, and jealousy is said to be the cause, 

A brother taking a separate wife retains bis right to share in the family 
property i but the property must be divided. The law of division of pro^rty 
Is as follows;—If he be the eldest brother he gels a good piece of land m 
addition to his equal share in I he estate, but this is over and above the equal 
share made to him when dividing the property. The younger brother would 
get the bouse in addition to an equal part or share in bud and property mlh the 
other brothers. If he be neither of these, he gets part, which is equal to the 
whole property minus a good piece of land, and the house divided mto as many 
parts as there are bn:ithers.* 

As regards paternity Mr. Minnikcti adds‘ In Bashahr.* alUhe brothers 
are recognized as father of each of the children bom of the comoion wife but, 
for distinction sake, the eldest brother is called {teff habach) or eldest father, 
the younger brother {gato baba^h) or younger father, and so on. But ordmanly 
the eldest living brother is spoken of as father of the children born ol the 
common wdfe. When disunion among the brothers takes piace, and they 
break up the joint family, the joint wife names the fathers of the different 

children/ _ 
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In Kulu the custom has come into contact With ihe courts of law, and it is 
hardly open to doubt that legal fictions have been set up in order to make the 
institulion fit in with our revenue system. Thus Mr^ A, Anderson, L. * _ 

that formerly the woman was deetned the wife of the eldest brother a one n 
thus all the children wre field to be his, but it was proved that this custom 
was no longer recoi^nliedi the wife being allowed to slate w^ho ifie Jat er w 
in each case and the succession following her allegations- 
that the eldest brother w^as deemed to be the father of the first bom, 
second brother the father of the next-corn, and so on. It is thus ^ 

to say what the actual custom wasi if indeed any teal or uniform custom e 
existed, before our mle. 

It IS almost impossible to doubt that thesf: customs of pohandry 
the lower classes and enforced celibacy of all but onson . 

higher are prudential restraints on over -population. In Sirmaur tne 
of polyandry, among ihe Kanets^ is consiaered a valuable one 
veuts divisioTi of the land* So limited is the cuUurable area in t l ) 

that various other devices aie resorted to* to prevent exirenie i, I 

Thus the Kanets of Bangahal have impartible tmnds or lots, and if a man Has 

1 31. SDR ; if he holds two, the other goes to me 

next youngest, and so on. 

In Kanawar the State used undoubtedly to directly encoutage polyan 
penalizing the division of moveable property! and no doubt ind^rtsctly y rc u i g 
to allow parlition of the holdings. 

These conditions find their counlerpart in Europe. ?"/ 

fume/ is an Auvergnat saying and to ensure this everything is sacri ct . _ 

cadets of the family remain unmarriEd and forego their legal shares tn a^our o 
the heir appointed by the father. 

46. The fertility of married women.— The average num^r of birihs 
registered in the two years 1899—1900* was g 18,985 '^**"'*®** ^ 

of married Tvomen between the ages of 15 45 according to the census re ■ 

was 4,007,999 in 1901, giving an average of 339 children per 1,000 wiv , 
child-beanng ages, as against 198 in 1889-90. The birth reinrns , , 

tept''d as fairly accurate, but while they exclude births m canionments, ej_ , _ 

iUcgitimate births, though the latter are probably a ncgligdile factor in the e 
Provinces, owing to the universality of marriage and the extended sense 
'marriage’ is understood- Unfortunately mamages are not yet rcgisier^ m 
these Provinces, so that no data can be given as 10 the number of mamag-s lo 
each year and lEs retallon to the birth-rate. 

13 V rellgtons we find that the Mohammadari population in 
apprecUbly more prolific than the Hindus and Sikhs combined. The ^ 

237 children bom to every t ,000 married women aged ( 5 - 45 . 
and SLkhshad only 3ao per v ooo, It is unfortunate that wc have no 
figures for Sikh births, w hich ate now returned as Hindu These diata me _ 

Korth-West Frontier Province with its predominating Mohamiimdan P“P“ _ , 

m which the registration of births is most defective, so that the MohammaOan 

element iiS undo-ubtedly even more prolific than tiiese figures show* 

laking the births by sexes, In these two religions, we obtain the^ somewhat 
* '' curious result that Mohammadana 

nsfriiipai i^oncftifTTod wtymfifi. a^f«3fiav^! proportionately, more male 

children than the Hindus- The 
difference is not great and may be 
explained by imperfect registra¬ 
tion among the Mohammadan 
population- The figures too are 
only for two yeatS! 1899^ igoo- 
It Is much to he regretted that 
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these data arc not compiled year by year in the Sanitary Commissioners’ office. 
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Cm Am* 


Subsidiary Table l-A.—t/warf/orW age reiarn 
a/ r00,000 af eatk sex {Rohtaky 


Age*. 

AcrtujiL ;fI 4 U 11 T. 

MaI«s. 

FemafelL 


* 

k 



a 

3 


Under i 

year 



3,300 

2,732 

1 

and u iKlec ^ jcMs 


iiSSo 

1,663 


H 

3 

PJ 


2,533 

3 i 7 l 2 

3 

l| 

4 

II 


2,550 

2,907 

4 

1 * 

3 

It 

*4- 

3 , 6 ys 

2,«59 

9 

f » 

6 

IJ 


3.123 

3.439 

6 

II 

7 

If 

... 

SjBji 

3*069 

7 

JJ 

8 

It 

... 

a .595 

3.030 

E 

JJ 

9 

11 

*** 

3,231 

3 , 0 ® 7 

9 

ir 

10 

II 

tm* 

3,33 j 

3,245 

10 

w 

It 

11 

t . * 

3.377 

3 * 4)9 

It 

n 

13 

tl 


I,e67 

1,727 

13 

It 

*3 

It 

... 

4,313 

3 . 5^7 

•3 

Ip 

<4 

V 


I1761 

1,^+7 

*4 

u 

'5 

|l 


3 j 6 o 

2,165 

*5 

II 

16 

PI 

»«o 

2,947 

2,827 

i 6 


*7 

li 

^w* 

2,398 

2,303 

*7 


18 

11 

... 

*,303 

Ij 223 

lE 

It 

*9 

H 


3,592 

2,354 

>g 

PI 

Oq 

tl 

*** 

646 

595 

30 


31 

1 * 

h . . 

3.975 

5.127 

31 

il 

33 

II 

t** 

463 

a 9 ci 

2t 

M 

33 

JEf 

l'i-» 

2,363 

i, 9 J 6 

n 

11 

34 

1 | 

k-. . 

730 

5 J 7 

>4 

If 

^5 

II 

*** 

1,019 

379 

«S 

It 


il 


4.393 

4.601 

36 

PI 

37 

II 


916 

S61 

37 

It 

38 

It 

t«* 

694 

310 

*8 

H 

39 

ii 


; 1,270 

*1245 

39 

n 

30 

PI 


l 6 j 

199 

30 

Ji 


It 

... 

5 .' 9 ® 

' 

6,523 


















IV. 


[ Pufljlb) I90Ii 


SUBSIDIARV Table \^k.^Uijadjusicd age return 
c/ toOfOOo 0 eath sea i^Rahtak) —contd. 




Aga* 


Actual rmuns* 



F«t»lJE 9 - 

1 

a 

3 

31 and tindtr 3a years 


^57 

100 

32 

|l 

33 !• 


j ,357 I 

956 

33 

ri 

34 n 

*v« 

2®0 

164 

34 

rj 

35 jj 

Urn* 

syt 


35 

»8 

36 U 

* •■* 

31723 

3 i 455 

3 fi 

1* 

37 

mmw 

493 ' 

37 ® 

37 

u 

38 j> 


=53 

114 

38 

n 

39 .1 

41 # 

516 

115 

39 

ij 

40 II 


172 

S 3 * 

40 

u 

4 > 11 


S.77S 

6,443 

4 ' 

n 

4 = )> 


133 

59 

42 

1} 

43 

«## 

689 

349 

43 

it 

44 M 


277 

188 

44 

n 

45 » 

... 

235 

164 

45 

ii 

4 ® » 

**ii- 

2 i 9 So 

3 t 449 

46 

It 

47 .1 


352 

*75 

47 

n 

4 ® It 

-a. 

t86 


4S 

n 

49 » 


379 

3*5 

49 

n 

50 H 


U 3 

^ lit 

50 

If 

51 ri 


4.^=4 

1 4|299 

5 ' 

fi 

5a n 

a-. 

93 

47 

53 

ji 

53 » 

..i 

434 

aio 

53 

11 

54 n 

V T J 

ro3 

3a 

54 

it 

55 II 

-i * 

1 Its 

54 

55 

n 

56 „ 

P P T 

1,436 

>, 04 * 

56 

11 

57 It 


tgo 

tS3 

57 

Tf 

58 M 

«#« 

152 

5a 

58 

4 

59 » 


*55 

laa 

59 

i* 

60 „ 


7 * 

55 

Co 

a 

61 „ 


ifCCi 

3**43 

61 

tJ 

Gi „ 


58 

42 

63 

It 

63 n 

**■ 

*79 

123 


=35 





































census Report. ] Age-returt^H* 4 ftjtisted, CsAiTEfi 


SUBSIDIARV TabLK I -A.— Unadjusttd ags-reiunt 
of 100,000 of each sex (Jfu/i/djt)—comd. 


Afci. 

Acrr[]'4t nouatj. 


Pemq.Tca. 

I 


3 

63 and under C4 years 


68 

3a 

64 

It 

85 1. 


33 

36 

*5 

IP 

66 ff 

Imi 

747 

523 

66 

Ip 

67 

*m m 

87 

3a 

67 

1* 

68 „ 

«■■ 

72 

<0 

6S 

Pf 

69 I. 


S3 

' 39 

69 


70 n 

1 V 

35 

34 

70 

J* 

71 ri 

■ m* 

' S 6 x 

7gi 

71 

n 

7a II 

#« V 

10 

6 , 

73 

It 

73 II 

... 

40 

3+ 

73 


74 H 

ll V'fl 

II 

3 

74 

If 

73 4 

iiB 

^3 

7 

75 

il 

76 1, 

... 

148 

89 

76 

It 

77 !> 


13 

9 

77 

II 

78 .1 


13 

3 

78 

fj 

79 II 


M 

4 

79 

II 

So „ 

Om* 

5 

3 

So 


B« „ 


3IS 

136 

St 

II 

8a 


1 1 

3 

83 

ti 

83 II 


6 

6 

S% 

li 

84 M 

■■M 

6 

3 

84 

PI 

8i 


7 

3 

85 

t* 

86 

4*. 

*7 

t3 

S6 

il 

87 .t 

... 

1 

1 

87 

ti 

88 

«f i 

*■* 

1 

ss 

jp 

89 M 

.ki. 

1 

P.k 

Sg 

II 

^ » 


t 

4i»B 

90 

II 

91 .1 

*mm 

36 


9* 

Ji 

9> » 

,P. 

1 

*44 

9> 

IP 

93 n 

■ ki 

—I' 

c.ri 

1 

93 

Pi 

94 

1.* 

mmm 



02b 


























IV. 


[ Punjab^ 1901. 


StJBS[DiARY Table 

of /00,000 0 / €<ich %&x (^oAjfaiJ^oncld. 


A^w. 

A^tfAL 

wiovnsii^ 


FetriAliu# 

1 


3 

94 and luider 95 years ... 


ii-* 

95 „ g& „ 

4 

1 

9 ® « 97 » 

1 


97 >, gS. 

1 

1 

9 ® II 99 „ 

t 

t 

99 1* 100 „ 

m^.^ 

*** 

100 and over 

3 

5 

Total 

100,000 

r»0j0oo 






























Census Report.} 


Adjusted aee-rtiurft* 


CaArTER 


Subsidiary Table 1,B . — Adjusted age-return of /oo,ooo of each se^. 


Aje. 


MAIrlSi 


0—t 
J 

3-1 


fr -7 


^—10 

10 — II 

11 — 13 
tl -13 
■ J —*4 
| 4 -IS 

15 — 
ift—1? 
17 —I* 

IQ—Id 
Jto—il 
31 --ai 
ai—a 3 
33-31 

»r -^5 

33 — 3 *^ 


35 — j 3 
3 S— tJ 

* 9 — 

3 c^— il 
II-3^ ^ 

3 ^JJ *- 
3 J “34 >* 

31 — 3 i 

3 l&^I 

S7-3i " 

J3-3# 

41—+■ 

*»—43 - 

41^44 
41-45 , 

4 *-'I* 
4^-47 
47 ^ - 

iS^ia 
44—30 
30—51 i 

ai^» 4 

52— ^3 
33—34 

Jl-M 

5 3 — 

51^—5? 

5 4 — ^ 

61**^^ 
* 3 —f»3 
fti —*4 
6l-*S 

67-« 
efr— 
6^—71 
. 70—71 
71 -^ 7 ^ 
7*^3 
71—74 

74— 5 

75 - 5 « 
7«--77 
J7“7^ 
7»-79 
TV-So 
id— ai 
ii—*a 
il-Bl 
*3-»4 

84-S4 

B7 

>r-W 

ifr -90 

94«-gi 

91—'>1 
Qi— ai 

<f 5 — 

97 

9 f 7 *.Qi 

»“W 

|tH KdU C 


Fih^uSp 


Total 


Acto4li« 

Sntooiiinl^ 

Actnaii. 

SmoDthfidji 

a. 

3 

4 

1 

3,557 


ai®i 

liP-QSI 

t>44f 

a,^ 

i>Sfl9 

3#!l 

J,?3S ' 

Mr< 

ip*;f 

5,9*0 

3,^54 


ipSaj 

Jiijd 

a,343 

a .761 

=pM1 

3j.t^ 

3ih33^ 

a,740 , 

1pS78 

ijiii 

a,tt 05 ' 

3j70Ci 


1^77® 

a^ 6 ia 1 


3tOU 

3,719 

3,637 

tjQit 


3,533 

a,i#3 

3wsr* 

3,635 

3*514 

3m40* 

13?5 

i^ca 

3*^41 

^S73 

*'?S 

4iiA-I 

^.434 

5-757 

34li 

I. 76 S 

«p377 

ipdSo 

sm;o 


3,ja4 

Tidii 

am* 

3,lio 

1 

3^*4 

i1p417 

3,»4P 

If 110 

»,1I4 


41^5 

3*6*5 

30j 


^57® 

1 gfij 

ai4:lKII 

1,004 

ill 

IjSaA 

574 

Ir705 

^ 3 ,«^ 

Tj^ao 

4p4^I ' 

1t7*4 

^«T4* 

445 

1 ,™ 

ifW 

m 

1j973 

dta 


4^ 

*>Ws 

557 



4t^7l 

r,^^33 

4^ 

Ipifid 

1(6*7 

IjfilO 

JpDjg 

1,^45 

1*1 1 

lj/(KK3 

5i3 

ipfla^ 


l,^f 

t4s5 

IJSS 

354 

1,5*, 


ijjGe 

4^2% 

If34fl 

54 B 1 

■pS*S 

1*0 1 

l.5<3 

l$2 

Ij454 

ii77J 

4,4** 

14^ 

tifOCi 

ai-9 


asT 

1,3*3 

413 

*473 

3$I 

1#3a4 

3 .r>tl 

Ip3J5 

X 709 



lpafi5 

694 

lk=r» 

755 



*ii40 


tOlNt 

5^1 

1.100 

33 ^ 

i|id3 

1 ^ 

1.0*5 

4,«^7S 

i#iii 

5A^t 

lOjfi 

153 

J,i* 

118 

IfOOV 


t^t 

514 

OP 

]Q1 



94i 

■59 

I| 60 a 

1^4 

gw 

3fe7l* 

i7S 

tM5 

&70 


mn 

IDJ ' 

840 

15 s 

qij 

ytS 


4€l 

171 

455 

1 7*fl 

131 

S 33 

8 £h» 

iJO 


liB 

7*5 

<4 

6*1 

447 

743 

317 

fiza 

37 

ria 

45 

595 

117 

^1 

m 2 

5315 

ijiiyji 

*5S 

1.3^7 

513 

314 

Ga 3 

t*7 

45G 

111 

ftpo 

47 

4 ^ 

155 

5*G 


41 * 

*7 

1 54* 


»» 

^ 7 * 

5|3 

1 fAJI 



iSa 


i*a 

sa7 

^ 4+S 

15 ^ 

i^i 

47 

410 

14 

J44 

71 

53a 

1 44 

!, 53® 

ill 

345 

573 

5 ™ 

e3 

1 3^0 

« 

z6ii 


sG 

1 Z 40 


*59 

55 

T 

3fi 

3±4 


iSo 

1 |B*1 

laS 

1 , 0 *^ 

1 *?* 

iG 

1 ir» 

15 

169 


i&> 

6A 

U3 

13 

144 

7 

>15 

17 

115 

9 

139 

30 D 

17 a 

4€S 

ly 


lira 

1 ^' 

' ^ 

s 

95 

4 

00 

30 

P 

11 

M 

5 

fii 

9 

5* 

417 

iS 


s 


' 5* 

|G 

5« 

31 

45 

31 

4® 

2 

4 a 

5 

4 a 


4» 

4 

15 

41 

37 


3^ 

4 

30 

1 

n 

S 

' ^ 



fi 

=3 

PM 

i5 


34 

4 

13 

"‘«4 

19 

m 

Id 


tj 

6 

: 1 1 

5 

■i 

\ 3 

Jo 


11 

AM.- 

3 

"* 5 

14 

4 

9 

11 

7 

45 

' fl 

5 

5 

2 

5 

s 

5 

'1 5 

4*5 

1 

a 

1 

4 

1 

t 

1 

rs 

111 


SS 



IQSVWld 


IQOjvoia 



























































IV 


Agt-diitriluiion if s^x. 


[Funjab, ipai, 


Subsidiary Table W.-^A^e-distribuiion of 10,000 if each sex. 


Agn-pcriacL 

IQdt. 

1391 . 

i53]. 

Matiii. 

Fem}ile». 


Femates. 

Ma!ei4 

Fcmalts. 


t 



1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

d and under t 

■ H 

... 

304 

33 a 

4d9 

467 

3*3 

351 

1 H 

» 3 ‘I* 




t17 

291 

313 


aoj 

* 

rp 3 


..r 


577 

397 

333 



a I* 

* 4 - 



^159 



3t? 

m 

• aB§ 

4 1^ 

H 5 


+ »■► 

577 


325 

33 ® 

»74 

, !I95 

Ttf/di 

5 

■«i 

... 


JpJ74 


1*7 iJ/ 


r^rs 

j and under id 

IM 


Jp3<^ 

ip 3 aQ 


I 437 I 

1474 

1 . 37 a 

10 

It 15 Mt 

444 


1.333 

I.W 

li^4S 

9“5 

tpSOti 

1.^54 

15 - 

«, so 

■ M 




1 I/P40 

i^jS 

sga 

S 53 

aa 

Pi 3s -■>■ 

«-« 


V>^ 

1 

831 ' 

gza 

939 

854 . 

dlS 

S5 « 

h. 3 ^ ..i 

v44 



S 73 


IpttdJ 

*So 

&7> 

3^ «. 

H 35 *ik 

*44 


S^b 

&6 q 

647 

397 

*46 

E 73 

35 u 

If 40 *.. 

*hd 

.4. 

54^ 

' 53* 

*59 

jod 

5<s9 

4 B-> 

40 P . 

p. 41 

■ It 


641 

fl>73 

35L 

3 ^ 

^0 

TQt 

4S ti 

p# ■•*+ 

*** 


SJiO 

3^1 

497 

497 

343 

3(( 

5P n 

■p S? ■-■■ 


■4. 

463 

457 

147 

tto 

491 

471 

55 li 

■i 6 d 

444 

441 

17 ^ 

155 

3^ 

3*t 

T^O 

14 a 

6t» and over 

4I4>4' 

k*v 

59^ 

!^7 

3^» 

jga 

Sfla 

S7l 

lleui Age 

... 

. 4 . 


!M7 

orB 

1 224 

^9 



Subsidiary Table III-A— Age’distrUuHon of ro,ooo of each sex by reiigian^ 





Age. 



HiicDdap 

S»B«, 

j*t«. 


Male?- 

Femaks- 


FeniLleip 

MaleOi 

Fcmnlei, 

MnkL. 

FetPAEdi^ 




1 



a 

3 

4 

5 

Ci 

7 

B 

9 

0 and nndcf 


.4* 


... 

sSo 

3"9 

m 

303 


333 

334 

353 

1 IP 

■p 

a 

!■¥ 

■■<P 

... 


idd 

i3t 

iSa 

175 

13 i 

*74 

1 4 

a ii 

u 

3 



k.-i' 

^37 

254 

333 1 

a27 

245 

25S 

ajS 

301 

3 » 

11 

4 

«.l 


H- 

24a 

175 

ni 

as* 

2JJ 

258 

JjS 


4 0 

pi 

5 

... 

IVP 

It- 

3S«* ' 

371 

73* 

230 

24^ 

270 

JtM 

3=4 

total 

d—j 

m 

1.. 

«- 

J 





Jpt^ 

rpj5^ 


5 ii 

IP 

fd 

pii 

4*. 

4** 

I lr3C* 

itSSs* 

ipia* 

taga 

Ep74d 

1*273 

1440 

142a 

to ,p 


ts 


1.4 

Hm. 


l^ldO 

l,ao7 

Ij04d 

Ip 14* 


ijiaB 


15 -Ik 

M 

?tl 

P-. 


.!■ 

mf 

S6a 

d59 

8*4 

95^* 

9*3 

8*4 

Wi3 

20 Mf 

#1 

35 

.IHl 

P«. 

ViH 

fl3+ 

871 

S57 

S;6 

943 

977 


B31 

as 9- 

it 

3^> 

.It 


... 

Mj 

a;* 




m 

I Sis 

Soj 

50 II 

ii 

as 



+ -■ 

S.i;3 ' 

S61 

, 744 



77a 

8+1 

ti?! 

3^ ” 

pp 

4D 

■-HI 


HP 

5*3 

$49 

55^ ' 

59* 

Am 

S79 


1 5*<l 

40 « 

ii 

45 

-** 


■»l 

679 

7C.& 

6i3 

7i« 

*77 

*94 

*iS 

*43 

45 ^ 

if 

SO 



.. 

3*7 

33» 

397 

4i€ 

4S“ 

377 

330 

314 

so H 

In 

S5 

111 


«H 

43a 

4S1 

494 

518 

443 

472 

445 

433 

S3 9. 

1* 

6d 

... 

1-4- 

«». 

iM 

1S3 

3St 

ai6 

afid 

21)9 

1*3 

14 G 

M and ov^jr 


-■■ + 

4-P 

*#■« 

S6o 

S3d 

7^3 

702 

4*7 

S47 

Art 

S7* 

Mean age 


.... 


IrPv 

^3 

ayi 

iti-i 

B67 

5^4 

=3^ 

344 

3^* 


G^c±> ic Subildfvj TjbJci [i Lad HI irt silctdat^d on U't Car btrili Pnsiriaci>fKtjvL StoTn. 

229 














































Census Report ] 


Age-distriimtion hy s*x» 


ChaetEA 


Subsidiary Table III, ^.—Distri&uihn cf 10^000 each sex in the District (excluding the City) ; 

and i« the City 0/ DdhL 





All aitudiUNS. | 

HiasL'A. 

jxitfs. 

UdBAMHi 

LnAK>- 




Itaiu. 

1 

Uatei. 1 

FfifQHifl- 


FfliHtJesH 

MBleh I 

Feoideb 

1 

a 

3 

-1 

$ 

6 

7 

S 

9 

District Population 

... 

... 

2S?,H9 

233,415 

212,774 

183.341 

®;j371 

2,123 

4iJftO 1 

37.524 

Age. 










r 

0 And under 1 


M-m T 

334 

gfil 1 

326 

35= 

445 

457 

369 

404 

1 ^ 



t 16 

137 

Its 

136 

145 

165 

116 

138 

’ ii -ip 

^ ^1 ir 3 

3 PJ if ^ 

4 ji 1* 5 

... 

mmM 

* « ■ 

346 

*74 

361 

34s 

374 

358 

319 

948 

iSi 

221 

306 

354 

2S2 

383 

331 

■1 V. 

mm* 

379 

3'9 

375 

312 

303 

30 

303 

353 

ToLil o to 5 


#-■ 

!,349 

1,399 

1,23s 

•,377 

1,322 

ii453 

tt3*4 

1,50 

5 and under to 



ip3i7 

t,38< 

1,373 

• .37& 

1,288 

1.333 

1,406 

1,40* 

lO .1 W >5 

15 „ n 


i + -i 

1.M7 

963 

tpOt t 

8 to 

t,i47 ' 
976 

1,010 

gi6 

993 

9=4 

947 

5>S 

‘ 1,160 ' 

899 

1,019 

838 

20 PI |] 25 



S32 

«74 

839 

871 

07 

994 

787 

883 

25 u 11 

■■ ■ ■■ 


9^3 

898 

915 

QOl 

852 

843 

89a 

8Ss 

30 » If 3S 

35 H M 4« 

#-* 

* 141 

85= 

576 

913 

560 

649 1 

585 

922 

569 

890 

625 

871 

542 

864 

5*8 

863 

316 

4® fs »f 45 


■il*^ 

6S0 

749 

6S3 

759 

693 

636 

659 

707 

Total 43 and over 

--r 

.-IT 

1411 

>1396 

1.398 

1,399 

1,446 

i.S^4 

m8i 

1,377 

45 and under jo 



361 

3'8 

3G0 

326 

4137 

30 

361 

38s , 

5^ I'l' II 5'5 

... P 

.. 

468 

495 

470 

497 

419 

397 

463 

495 

55 p» u 

rm* 


154 

133 

•55 

t23 

248 

334 

•46 

115 

60 and OYcr 



43a 

461 

4‘3 

454 

37= 

627 

511 

482 

Mean age 


... 

344 

24*5 

14 a 

345 

347 

a4'9 

34*4 

239 

City Papulation 

*■* 

*4* 

114315 

93t7fe 

^,319 

SO,o98 

tfit? 

iy«9 

47rZ44 

41,216 

Age. 











0 and under 1 



1 ^99 

360 

1 aSi 

343 

975 

=33 

338 

3»S 

1 |i ft ® 

. ■ 


114 

' 137 

98 

131 

7= 

7^ 

137 

•47 

2 n ij 3 

. .« 

fp. . 

300 

232 

177 

211 

i;6 

• 59 

233 

02 

3 N fl 4 

|.. 

... 

1 300 

359 

liBS 

355 

154 

186 

2*3 

365 

4 Pi jp 5 

i». 


209 

355 

177 

33l> 

204 

179 

=55 

299 

Total 0 10 5 

... 

*«■ 


1.343 

gat 

•it 59 

881 

1 

833 

1,176 

1,361 

5 and under to 



l,« 5 | 

tftSo 

96S 

1 1.137 

820 

649 

[,109 

1,240 , 

to II j, 15 

.XX 

... 

liter 

1,030 

1,058 

952 

90 

9*5 

• ,173 

1,119 

^5 F II 

■ + + 

..-r 

948 

g58 

959 

9S' 

1,040 

I ,[18 

933 

979 

20 31 25 


... 

t,a!» 

1,06a 

1,07s 

•,124 

980 

1.333 

1,013 

978 

25 0 If 3^^ 

... 

... 

1,004 

863 

1,045 

9*4 

897 

980 

914 

80 

30 pa li 35 

*.« 


1.003 

905 

1,074 

0 T 

1,034 

S56 

904 

, 840 

35 fi t* 4° 

... 

.. X. 

' 530 

430 

560 

454 

704 

figi 

462 

387 

40 it II 45 

1.. 

... 

773 

735 

853 

770 

743 

656 

667 

6S0 

Total 45 and over 

*«f 

... 

■i 549 

«.59' 

•.484 

'.573 

«,9t5 

2,05fi 

1,643 

1,608 

45 and under 50 


... 

337 

379 

343 

283 

435 

' 434 

323 

268 

5 ® II ii 55 

**w 

... 

546 

573 

551 

57t 

533 

683 

548 

576 

55 ij H ^ 


..1 

»54 

124 

•37 

i2g 

1 369 

242 

169 

Its 

69 and ovor n* 

H.. 

4.^1 

5t3 

616 

454 

S9S 

578 

697 

600 

649 

Mean age 

*Wm 

.. 

, Z&‘2 

' 

1 2$’S 

366 

25-9 

28-3 

a8-8 

23*7 

1 

349 

4 


930 



































































IV. 


Ags^istrihati^n By tex. 


I Punjab, 1901. 


Subsidiary Table UI-C .—Distribution of 70,000 of each sex iit the District (exctuJing the City) .* 

and in the City of Lahore. 


All ABLiaEDii^ 

lIlMHUa. 

SlXH^ 


MdHAMlIIDIJili 

MiIbSi- 

FtitBolfrl. 


FeraiJtL 


Feoiilca. 


FxdulIoi- 

Mftfes. 

FcuLitei* 

1 

a 


4 

s 

6 

7 

B 1 


Id 

52(MS3 

438,6ga 

113,067 

93,11* 

1 

87,308 j 

65,370 

347 

2S0 

318,78s 

279.130 











334 

344 

324 

358 1 

3 TO 


359 

464 

344 

351 

ing 

cog 

206 

217 

1H6 

*58 

*15 

<43 

200 

319 

*67 

261 

367 

371 

351 

aoi 

302 

3J4 ' 

371 

27a 

27a 

2S3 

2gi 

331 

344 

31.6 

331 

'79 

373 

289 

2^2 

300 

309 

309 

353 

341 

317 

179 

297 

3<i 

1,364 

L397 

1.397 ' 

1476 

1.343 

1.097 

1,134 

1,179 

1,38s 

lHt42 

i»434 

1,416 

1,487 

I.Jit 

1,357 

i,i8S 

1,124 

1,286 

1.437 

',437 


i.«38 

1,156 

t,itS 

1.338 

994 

1.239 

1,009 j 

1,295 ' 

1,179 

gSS 

9*7 

9&0 

89a 

1,078 

9C7 

692 

786 

974 

927 

703 

S69 

80S 

868 

821 

931 

B6s 

893 

778 

856 

D05 

878 

8 e 5 

B63 

767 

918 

979 

714 

8tl 

87s 

Boo 

843 

807 

flaa 

70s 

883 

933 ' 

1.036 

824 

841 

459 

486 

445 

471 

470 

570 


678 

460 

471 

59* 

&50 

634 

641 

541 

753 

749 

678 

593 

639 

*.474 

1.407 

1,400 ! 

1,340 

t,G8o 

1.77" 

1,470 

1.750 

-.443 

1.343 

386 

3QG 

334 

300 

337 

38a , 

403 

535 

37G 

375 

4^3 

435 

43» 

406 

445 

5«3 

3>7 

35» 

4)6 

4I1 

163 

<35 

144 

■31 

334 

176 

331 

386 

■ 54 

127 

Goa 

5S* 

54a 

503 ' 

684 

697 

519 1 

571 

597 1 

530 

33*9 

34* 

ajS 

>3*4 

a4'6 

367 

a6 

*6'3 ! 

23-8 

23 s 

119,996 

S2,qG8 

43.969 

*7,2*7 

4,77® 

a.?5T 

348 

17a 

68,473 

51,123 

377 

38* 

236 

355 

, 197 

404 

38a 

407 

314 

399 

100 

1 <53 

95 

149 

$3 

t6g 

302 

>74 

104 

155 

tSo 

340 

159 

ass 

130 

348 

aS 3 

391 

2(30 

251 

i8a 

349 

■67 

340 

105 

244 

323 

233 

196 

*55 

188 

3 S 3 

164 

341 

113 

358 

131 

33a 

310 

361 

9*7 

i.ajG 

Sai 

1 , 3(0 

627 

1.333 

1,310 

' 1,337 

1.024 

1.321 

94 " 

1 1.254 

873 

1,335 

j 663 

1,048 

t.492 

1 1,162 

tjOOO 

i,3Ga 

i,oiQ 

1,043 

t,oo4 

974 

767 

866 

1,129 

930 

1 1,“47 

i '.074 

t,o8i 

9<3 

1,098 

959 

1,075 

1,040 

8S7 

1,047 

1,087 

924 

1,167 

aSi 

1,338 

1,023 

i, 5 h 9 

1,044 

726 

1.279 

t.053 

94* 

1.144 

893 

<.•50 

910 

1,371 

1.031 

1,048 

t.tsj 

1.070 

870 

1.045 

933 

1,136 

895 

1,171 

9B1 

6s5 

1,163 

993 

936 

6a I 

500 

66s 

505 

742 

520 

8u6 

698 

1 85 ' 

4B8 

736 

743 

731 

777 

687 

Sl3 

605 

291 

754 

731 

*»34o 

1,446 

1,284 

>. 5 “* 

1,349 

1,334 

1,413 

930 

1 1.431 

<r446 

31 1 

371 

333 

311 

I 3'3 

2S9 

484 

<74 

301 

1 

434 

48a 

1 417 

1 50S 

446 

471 

444 

233 

1 453 

474 

t3< 

134 

133 

145 

147 

71 

t6l 

174 

135 

113 

464 

1 57* 

407 

558 

' 444 

493 

1 3*3 

349 

542 

1 613 

36*1 

ll 

36'3 

ays 

377 

35'3 

1 

34'3 

23*1 

1 259 

349 
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Age'distritulhn By stx. 


Chapter 


SUBSlDiARV Table Ifl-D, — Dhirthaiion of to.oqo of each sex in the District (excluding the City): * 

and in the City of Amritsar, 




All 

^/endoj. 

StKEEI. 

Jajn^u I 




MetSed. 

FetDiliei- 

Mil«. 1 

FeiBialcft. 




FfiEi3Aki. 


FemauUk 


l 

3 



s 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

District PopiiLation 

466,656 

394,743 

117,332 

^j4S6 

137=717 

108,750 

339 

3/8 

aidiSia 

186^669 

Agt . 












0 and cadcT 

1 

366 

370 

377 

369 

349 

304 

237 

450 

37a 

409 

^ ii jj 


235 

342 

334 

353 

218 

197 

94 

811 1 

246 

263 


3 

a63 

170 1 

284 


253 

2t6 

tijg 

344 

36g 

390 

3 1* 

4 

27? 

284 

301 

331 

260 

820 

411^ 

132 

^70 

399 

4 |i ti 

5 ‘ 

3S5 1 

279 

39 E 

310 

261 

239 

265 

106 

398 

8gi 

Total 0 to 5 


I,«2 

i,44S 

1,487 

1,543 

1,341 

1,172 

1,191 

1,243 

Ii463 

IjSS® 

5 and under m 

J.37J 

li3.6Q 

1,488 

1,398 

1,308 

1,110 

1,53a 

1,561 

1-358 

1.393 

to n 

iJ 

1,340 

1,047 

1,269 

E.O53 

1,385 

, 954 

945 

1,370 

1,341 

1,099 

^5 II jt 

30 

969 

867 

945 

S43 

1,004 

S36 

833 

635 

959 

885 

no ti n 

35 ... 

707 

832 

7*7 i 

819 

®79 

836 

907 

926 

719 

8[6 

35 it 

30 

743 

865 

763 

874 

675 

871 

567 

873 

777 1 

857 

30 PJ II 

35 .** 

6Sg 

797 

714 

769 

614 

83S 

634 

556 

734 

787 

rl II 

40 ... 

499 

568 

469 

55* 

491 

617 

794 

&St 

520 ! 

546 

4« II II 

45 — 

559 

655 

581 

646 

5-6 

741 

794 

556 

56S 

11 

Total 45 and over— 

1,666 

1,663 

1,547 

j,Soz 

1,977 

2,00s 

1,814 

1,719 

1,571 

i,S54 

45 and under 50 

320 

3^4 

283 

334 

373 

450 

510 

370 

307 

330 

5*^ ti IP 

55 

454 

466 

453 

436 

459 

, 557 

473 

476 

431 

429 

55 ii ** 

Co 

199 

185 

174 

153 

259 

234 

321 

365 

'73 

178 

60 and over 

«« w 

7‘3 

650 

639 

579 

156 

764 

510 

608 

1 660 

1 

623 

Mean age 

»■■■> 

34'4 

25'3 

337 

24*8 

S5*4 

27*5 

26*0 

349 

240 

! 34*4 

City Population,,. 

93,199 

69,230 

1 37:416 

27,701 

10,340 

7,320 

283 

249 

44,563 

33.232 

Age. 












0 and under 

t 1 ■ 1 

870 

352 

246 

334 

865 

3»6 

318 

4D1 

392 

377 

t ij PI 


too 

123 

84 

116 

113 

U8 

1 141 

... 

1 10 

1 136 

^ II IP 

3 .» 

217 

£66 

200 

1 241 

8t8 

835 

389 

201 

231 

i 2 bI5 

3 *• >* 

4 *** 

195 

260 

[go 

1 239 

178 

849 

424 

801 

104 

281 

4 ij jf 

5 

' 813 

250 

193 

22g 

160 

198 

353 

44a 

241 

800 

Total 0 to S 

#4 V 

995 

>,2S3 

913 

1,159 

1 934 

I,no 

1,625 

',245 

1,078 

1,370 

^ and dUiici 

TO P.. 

t.049 

1,213 

: 1,033 

1,183 

1,07^ 

1,134 

1,237 

1,486 

1,062 

*,247 

10 II II 

15 -- 

»*I44 

990 

1,137 

948 

1,160 

867 

i,'3i 

1,165 

1,148 

1,038 

s 5 tp II 

2^ 

993 

834 

«i043 

829 

954 

808 

954 

1,084 

963 

8it 

20 II II 

2S 

959 

867 

1,102 

852 

825 

645 

1,085 

1/044 

863 

855 

25 IJ II 

... 

957 

930 

999 

965 

8fig 

769 

883 

643 

934 

943 

3® 1+ *1 

35 

1,003 

973 

978 

943 

B90 

1,000 

707 

723 

1,033 

993 

35 '«■ 1* 

4^^ **• 

53S 

531 

509 

' 526 

515 

701 

565 

' 4*2 

559 

409 

4“ 1 p^ 

45 ••• 

840 

866 

804 

9*3 

890 

ijtog 

530 

934 

867 

Sio 

Total 45 and over.,. 

1,534 

i,5S4 

' 1,483 

1,630 

1,941 

1,656 

i>343 

1 1,245 

',471 

M34 

45 and under 50 ... 

316 

260 

310 

294 

3E9 

313 

383 

8di 

306 

261 

5^ II II 

55 ... 

543 

563 

! 558 

631 

647 

597 

389 

522 

51* 

505 

55 II 1- 

Co ... 

126 

(iO 

1 ‘^7 

103 

168 

108 

212 

40 

"5 

103 

60 and over 

MI 

1 539 

593 

4S8 

628 

737 

63s 

1 459 

482 

1 339 

565 

Mran age 

... 

26*3 

359 

86'3 

26'6 

1 277 

27*5 

' 23'3 

1 23*? 

86'0 

as'o 


333 





































































Age^ijtrih*ii<t» iy reiigfont. 


[ Punjab, igoi. 
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Agg^iistribttihn tn iff tain Dislrhtx, 


Chafter 
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P * 
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IV A^^islributien ia unhealikjf tracts, [Puojabj 190I' 


























































Subsidiary Table. V. A.—S/iimitig the death-ratts for each ago-f mod permilU, of each setc living, at each age- 


Census Report ] 


Deaihrates age and icassn. 


CUAPTEH 



336 











































































































































































































IV. 


Caatrai f rep9triioitt afthe stxitt 


[PuDjab, igoi. 


Subsidiary Table Vh^^Cenerat propartiom of fhe sexes hy Naiurai Dwi- 

sionst DisiriciSt and Ci'ttes. 


NAtinl DivifttoBf DEilHctf Cit; or State# 


FXlUblA TD 1,940 MIJJI. 



if^lb 

i£Si. 

Total for both Proviocrs 

WWW 

f 

85a , 

831 

844 

British Teiritory » 






fi) mcludiog Noith*Wcst Frotitief Province 

MWW 

85s 1 

854 


tii) excluding ^ »> 

ji 

vl 4 

85 s 

85s 

830 

Total Native States 

*** 

WAW 

8j6 

834 

83$ 

Total Nor^t-Weat Frontier Proviace 


W'mA 

834 

843 

826 

Total Punjab 

• mm 

WMW 

854 

851 

845 

lado-Gaiigetic Plain West 

m*m 

MWW 

£43 

83S 

S33 ^ 

Fiibsar ■■■ #■« 

tm* 

■fr* ■ 

86g 

870 ' 

847 

Loharu 4^* 

*:** 

mmm 

8A& 

8^9 

K34 

RohUk i** 

mmm 

■■•1 W 

893 

884 

869 

n-# ■■■ 

**W 


53" 

931 

869 

GurgaOD 

# * # 

... 

911 

Oio 

894 

Pataudi 

I * 

. V ■' 

905 

909 

877 

Delhi* ioeludiog city «»• 

k 1 * 

»«!# 

853 

833 

87a 

Delhi excbding city 

1 ■ • 

V ■ . 

869 

866 

874 

Ranial «■« *#«■ 

■ f iP 

.... 

844 

841 

849 

Jullundnr ... 1*. 

* 1 * 

... 

847 . 

841 

830 

Kafinrtkaldi 

m m* 

■ 1 ■- 

851 

834 

833 

f ^uilli la n a .m^t 


... 

S23 

S30 

833 

'Malay Kotla 

■ IB 

... 

845 

859 

84s 

Feroiejiur 


B b-B-' 

S47 

Saj 

830 

faridkai 

*** 

mmM 

So4 

Soo 

8n3 

f Pat tala 

- *'■ • 

mmm 

$30 

S17 1 

81S 

Pkuliiaa Siaits Naifta 

■ ■ ■ 

B+ B 

$03 

814 

804 

IJiad 

f m- 

■ IB 

839 

8^3 

835 

LahoreJndttclmg city ... 

*■ ■ 

B BB 

8iS 

816 

811 

Lahore, excluding city *.+ 

■ V ■ 

ww* 

£43 

843 

834 

Amritsar, indtidmg cify ,,, 

... 

B . 1 

Sag 

8aS 

Sao 

Amritsar, excluding city... 

1 V V 

bbI 

$46 

843 

*35 

Gujrantvala 

*■** 

B B 1 

1 $46 

Sao 

849 

DImaTayan 

**4 

*a* 

893 

S90 

S77 

/KaAan 

+** 

**# 

1 7?S 

79a 

775 

Simla ^Jtd Simla Hill Stat^t 

B-l- ■ 

■ BB 

849 

840 

817 

Rjitigra ..ii 

k*« 

... 

935 

932 

9<9 

Mandiand Suket 

i. . b 

*bb 

gc3 

933 

goa 

C/mm 6 a 

B -1 B 

B B B 

933 

gai 

917 

Sub-Himala)'aa 

* .B 

+ -I 

879 „ 

S63 

837 

Llmballa 


lBi + 

807 

1 815 

803 

JCaltia 

ipi 

■ B« 

817 

834 

835 

Hoshiarpur 4.4 

B B B 

■ BB 

Us 

873 I 

873 

Gunlaspur 

IB W 

.B B 

844 

838 

S48 

Sialkot 

kB B 

... * 

891 

871 

B76 

Gujrat .a. 

BB4I 

B 1 ' 1 

937 

gtn 

903 

Jheluni 

BB» 

BB 4 

979 

918 

88d 

Rawalpindi ... 

• 4 • 

m** 

»75 

8S4 

S36 

Hazara ,4. 

**• 

- - * 

£^9 

855 

863 

Koith-VVesl Ehy ^Vrea 

B-B-B- 

..... 

834 

849 

B33 

Montgomery* 

B . . 

IBB 

Sfia 

853 

831 

SHahpur 


« + * 

919 

9fa 

4)01 

Mianwaii 


■ B - 

89s 

886 

B74 

Chenab Colony 


BB B 

744 

..* 

P*B 

Jhang* #.* 

«*■ 

BB* 

889 

870 

844 

Multan «ii 

■• l-B 

■1 . . 

£39 

Stg 

813 

Bahawalpnr,*^ 


... 

S33 

830 

824 

Ma^aRargarh 

. B B 

■ Bl 

843 

841 

835 

Dera Ghdzi Khan^ 

«#* 

i** 

838 

1 825 

813 

Peshawar 

B B ■ 

B. B 

840 

8jS 

799 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and ChiUal 

•** 

b 4 i 4 

J II 

mmw 

4 ** 

R-ohat Bk* 


t^m 

783 

796 

788 

t^urrami ... 

t-m-m 

■ Bl 

, $35 

t *4 

* 4 m 

Rannu^ 

. . 1 

+ Br 

8a3 

859 

: 838 

Dera Dmail Khan} ..« 

ftBB 

■1 B-H 

833 

1 860 

863 

Ciff£S. 






Oelht ’«< 4 i «+* 

BB B 


, 8,7 

833 

S5| 

Lahore #4* 


m B-i 

. 6ga 

689 

70s 

Amritsar 


»4> 

. 743 

1 736 

1 73a 


* EicJuiilBg CdoH j. 


I New 


2 Z 7 
































Census Keport^ ] 


fmaliJ ptr ttOCO inafes at esch ffgsf. 


CEIftETTR 



































































































































% 

J 

s 

4 

B 

6 

7 

10 

II 

13 

*3 

H 

t 6 

tj 

*9 

3 Q 

31 


Femali^s in SikA 


[Punjibj I 90 t! 


ARY Table VIUB. — SAo^iug iAenumberaf females Ay rtligiens m Sikh farniim in ike 
rj/rrV/j ef ^ullundur^ Ludhiana, Fero^cpere^ Lahorej Amritsar^ Gurdaspur and Gujran^ 


CA 5 t& 


s 


\ ry ^ 

^rora 

3a Tib 

Sanjara 






l«B 


^r&hmvi 


1*1- 


CThamar 


Dari I 
Fiqir 

Gubr 

Jat 

Jhlntrar 

JuLaha 

KaLal 

Kamboh 

Khottri 

Kumbar 

LabanB 

LohiAr 

3bTia]in 

Mahtam 

Machabi 

Nbi 

Rahtb 

Raj 

Rajput 

Rjithor 

Satjii 

Saiqligar 

Sod 

Sunar 

Tarkhan 


ii4 


•■n 


i 11 


■ f» 

mi* 

¥*t 

w** 

4-i<» 

»-* 

itm 

*li 


1 11 

h** 

■ 

IIP 

«¥i 

4 + 1 


|N» 

(li* 


« 4 -l- 


*** 

- 4 «* 


#11 




#ki 


«#* 


#*# 



! 

NuuaBa or FRuxLai 






Fwcatitsge o( 
Hindiia 10 



Totjx 

Pflndui* 

Sikha* 

total ffrmfllff. 



3 

4 1 

5 

e 

m^iW‘ 

#'^* 

1 

»■ ■ 

1 

»ik 

44# 

PPFT 

U9 


337 

ts 

i-l-i 

#+* 

44 

3 

41 

CB 

#+■> 

... 

3 

#M 

3 

44# 

■ mM 

14# 

33 

*3 

IS 

46 + 


4-il 

53 

5 1 

4fi 

9^4 

1 ■■ 

1,1 


I 

49 

T 

4*1 i 

4 h4 


Si 

I.a79 


'■ ■# 

i.. 


S7 

fJ49 

r 

mwm 

ahp 

ySS 

as 


3 * 

ibi 1 

4i i 

5 

kt# 

3 

*#4 

*m m 

4HI-fe 

151 

« 

145 

4* 

#1 p 

fri p 

30 

1 

*9 

S' 

#T. 

i#4 


5i3Ji 

laS^i 

3S 

##l 

#•‘1' 

iSS 

17 

t5S 

gfi 


#lk 

ad ' 

L. 

■Q 

cfe^K 

l» 

Kp# 

»35 

4 + 1^ 

aas 

1 mmM 


#1, 

3D I 

1 

300 

*5 

4## 

III* 


S 3 

14*84 


#*■ 

■ ■k 

393 

7 

sas 

iB 

«■* 

#•' 

a 

' #•■ 

3 

Ik# 

44# 


S 34 

»7 

1 to? 


■ ## 

*ih 

3 


3 

# 

# 1-1 

II, 

**i 

M3 

*11 

U3 

Ik* 

p,i 


tot 

«ll 

loi 

■ p# 

.» 

.., 

94* 

eB 

934 

»*9 

»## 

4#« 

145 

a 

Ml 

t'4 

.11 

*11 

43 

1 

3? 

aS 

M# 

■ #l 

51 

c 

SO 

3 - 

*1. 

k4# 

19 

11-+ 

19 

i ^ 

##i 

##-P 

US 

to 

«s 

74 

#H 

4+1* 

4 

»#4 

4 

*11 

k#. 

#lil 

9 

3 

7 

aa'a 

44# 

ii# 

, 4?J 

R 

454 

17 

#ik 

»■# 

Msa 

ll5 

(^353 

1-3 

Total 

t#i 

i 

ftfloS 

164.5 iS 

r4 


=39 






































Census Report. ] 


The profortiaiu s/ike texet xmeng ekiUren and infants* 


CH.vma 


Subsidiary Table VIIC i—Shsvnng the freperUm of girls under s and t to every i»ooo hays under 

y and i years of age* 


Diltrict or Sot^. 

CnELniiiit tr^DUR S- 

IHfAliTR inf&ER 1. 

Alt 

RtlistiiiHi. 

BlpdlQSa 


Moliiirne- 

danf. 

AH 1 
RrUttioei- 

HtibdDi. 

Sibhi. 

HohKmti- 

dSBl, 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

9 

HUttf «• *** 

*•» 

^ 

JhLjAnM *** 

Guf^aDq _ *P* *** 

P^fnudi 

DeihS <«• “* »" 

KhtiuI *,* — *** 

Ambmla 

»«■ ■« 

ifakmn •” 

Sbnlq *n 

Simla HtU Sttfiit 

KsD^TA -M •” 

Sfan^i Ml m 

*11 *** ”* 

Bosifaiarp^ 

Jullunriur *** 

■•ki 

Lu^tiiana »• »i 

Ksil^ m *41 

Fvm^pvE *M iti 

fatidiat ^ ■«. «- 

1 .M 

^ i^ef Vhet wi ^4 

1 ^nd 

M£reiteomci7 ihh ■« •#- 

l^tlsrtrt »w •■■ -*■ 

Amrhur „* «i •*- 

Guf^upnr t** ■!- 

C^n6d Hik 

Si^lkcft HI ►« 

GujraTiWiU «* *■■ 

Ctqt^Lt i<» “1 

'$i-flJkKpi4T' *i* ■■* *■' 

IhAwTI w *«* 

Kimlp^Rdi M iM 

Mi&nvdi ill +i> *■« 

Cljinmb Cot&R^ «■ H* iM 

JhaBff H# «-» *** 

Mi4twn — k 

Sahermtl^isf m« mi- 

McLuEFftr^nrh ^ m -« 

Gh^ KbAD «» til 

nn r»" ■**■ 

FnbAwv t,, III +- 

.kill iM 

^■mU aM III +11 

T>erm Eimlil KWa «-- 

PS 7 

ip^ 

93S 

99 ^ 

m 

9*7 

i.o);s 

1 

J.OI7 

liWJl 

tpatt 

i4A 

each 

&70 

P67 

836 

QM 

e/vh 

fi6j 

54a 

I 

IMS 

PJG 

9?7 

P41 

SfSi 

9tfii 

fin 

S>Si 

WS 

944 

*?? 

^7 

$94 

i,en3 

[ 0^34 

9 ^ 

94^ 

l-m 

9 ^^ 

9*4 

994 
957 ' 

9^ 

611 

ecs 

1 9:!® 

r,«i5 
t , 

I oo^ 
leiS 
I|*74 
9at 
Sji 
8*7 
814 

1 fi55 

016 

pDa 

5;3& 

9T0 

Isl 

6Sl 

93fi 

1V9M 

ftJt 

Sgi 

97* 

96* 

9S9 

9£> 

gfifi 

947 

94n 

984 

l|M7 

939 

J.Dihi 
J/ Cia 
1,911 

9B9 

iiv 

""3:33 

i|444 
889 
p 4 
^3 , 
650 
J^iba 

r.t33 

+ i* 

.iM 

! 833 

709 

7*7 

1;^ 

7S7 

bai 

Sfi4 

Kh?l 

834 

66g 

*0# 

045 

4*9 

7*7 

«5» 

915 

87a 

«5S 

773 

fi: 

7?7 

1 1.915 

1.143 

pgg 

ip954 

765 

cw 

> $BB 


9*3? 

870- 

cS^ 

1:1911 
9x0 
9S1 ' 
9^3 
931 

6aS 

889 

995 

Ih 934 

9^5 

943 

612 

■S61 

894 

856 

pin 

85+ 

1 93^ 

6X9 

*1*^3 

CjO 

947 

Oil 

869 

S54 

6*3 

899 

934 
9S7 

955 

95tS 

IM9 

936 

967 

935 

ss 

i 

IlflflA 

986 

959 

963 

SS“ 

BJO 

1^116 

^63 

£134 

9>7 

860 

876 

T,esg 

*.03* 

59^ 

tl 

SSH 

04rt 

878 

87^ 

A]8 

943 

896 

1,013 

941 

938 

921 

0£3 

04R 

94^ 

909 

878 

iicr33 

efifi 

0^0 

93& 

1 S17 

481 
*,917 
90c 
940 

ftile 

9QS 

1,927 

99a 

795 

4-M 

ri* 1 

m*A 

+ Hf 

Ad’i 

lr^7 

1,019 

74* 

818 

3B5 

¥F* 

li?o8 

.«7 

* ^1- 

1 

854 

7=9 

771 

766 

, ^ 

Sot 

946 

1 77S 

7*1 

*99 

m 

■ a 1 

^91 

711 

93^ 

861 

1 864 

«J3 

540 
■ 761 

D0S 
8eo 
74* 

: f.boa 

88t 

953 

*37 

461 

7<37 

1,004 

563 

lrD33 

*35 

9T» 

896 

tjOia 

99» 

I^DDl 

i^dHQLi 

»,iii 

8jo 

979 

lk3*S 

l,OOB 

917 

949 

924 

633 

893 

6*4 

i,&S4 

954 

1,0-flp 

89* 

962 

9ca 

97T 

95® 

1*224 

91s 

917 

923 

991 

9&i 

£^3 

1 95® 

9i13^ 

' 94® 

951 
5^ 

975> 

9B4 

957 


S40 


I 




























































IV. 


Tht pr$parti9tt5 of th$ iexei amongst skildren ijf religions^ 


[Punjab^ igei. 


Subsidiary Table VII-D. —The number of children 
10,000 of ike population of each main retigion in 
population exceeding 20,000 souls. 


of each sex of ages o —J* /o r« 

the Bistricis and States vluch conttua a SiiA 



e—1, 

c—5- 1 

5-J^ 

Dlfttrktf State ud Rengian. 

KlBJeL 

FetuKies* 

tiatcik 




1 



4 

S 

6 1 

7 

Punjab induduif; f ffinJus 
the Native’! Sikhx 

States, t 

^ Hissar Hindus ^ ... 

Sikhs' 

MohaTfiftiadans **- 

Ambala i»* Hindus •** 

Si kAs 

Afoiifinimaditffs 

Ho$biarpur Hindus 

Stkhs **• 

AUhnnimaduus 

JnUundtir ... Hindus 

Sikhs *** 

Afaftimmirdans 

Kapurthala ... Hindus .» 

Stihs *** 

AMfitrtmadanS 

Ludhiana Hindus 

Sikhs 

Afokarnmudans 
Ferozepore m. hrndus 

Siths 

A/ahafftmadans 
Faridkot .l-. Hindus 

Sitks 

McAfimmadans 

Patiala ... Hindus 

SikAs 

Mffham/nadans 

Nabha Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Jjtid ... Hindus 

Sikht ... 

}Miimmndsns 

Lahore Hindus 

Sikhs 

AUkammudans 
Amritsar ... Hindus 

Sikhs ■*. 

M&hujnmadans 
Gtirdaspnr ... Hindus 

Sikhs *-.* 

AUkemmndani 

^ Sialkot .1. Hindus ... 

Sikhs ■i«'-i 

Af^kanimadans 
Cuiranwala Hindus 

Sikhs 

AffihiZmmndans 

Gujrat *t* Hindus .*. 

Sikhi 

MifAuntmadan s 
ftawitlpiiidi Hindus 

Sikhs .*j 

MvAammo/iafts 

15a 

166 

171 

103 

136 

103 ' 

*44 

I3« 

*37 

187 

173 

]n4 

106 ' 

191 

193 

at6 

2o2 

2 o 9 

164 

166 

178 

143 

135 

139 
128 

136 
*26 
134 

1 *4^ 

13ft 

132 

1 150 

154 

99 

iiS 

*2fl 

1^9 

•75 

' 183 

19a 

1 *92 

193 
183 
196 
192 
176 

SOI 

187 

202 

*79 

*99 

167 

189 

. *5^ 

*60 
t6i 

. 162 

141 

132 

*03 
lOO 1 
)oa 

104 , 
*23 

96 

*37 

17* 

*47 

if*4 

*65 

‘35 

177 

*89 

*55 

*93 

>43 

128 

16a 
117 
*07 
ti3 
*20 
[20 
J3<i 
120 
*34 

13a 

*33 

141 

164 

93 

1*2 

1*5 

15^ 

! ><>5 

192 

*3+ 

187 

‘7' 
■63 
184 
16a 
*59 
i *73 

184 

*73 

*77 

*44 

‘54 

13* 

156 

627 

650 

7*5 , 
496 

597 

529 

594 

5*3 

57 ‘ 
*57 
594 i 
669 

686 

698 

729 

678 

65® 

643 

*59 

676 

39a ' 

621 

701 

667 

634 

548 

1 570 

535 

589 

607 

587 

523 

534 

544 

‘ 6(19 

1 699 

7*3 
743 
735 

7d6 
, 707 

735 

721 

791 

782 

1 759 

777 
779 
680 
786 

; *95 

6ua 
605 
636 

580 

504 

678 

47 > 

528 

5*6 

37* i 
545 1 

593 
494 
612 

595 

486 

638 

63* 

SSo 

689 

^36 

48 > 

550 

551 
484 

574 

636 

603 

495 

469 

5°4 

553 

545 

S®9 

507 

4^5 

553 

616 

46S 

6sS 

655 

5*4 

706 

660 

597 

709 

644 

606 

74* 

676 

546 

77* 

66t 

670 

651 

57' 

5*8 

, 654 

707 ' 

702 

756 

703 

824 

774 

660 

6^ 

639 

681 

555 

665 

13'’ 

660 

684 

750 

686 

704 

, 73a ' 

677 

7“7 

840 

683 

795 

799 

778 

776 

6S9 

718 

688 

701 

676 

6S6 

l\l 

1 7*® 

744 
762 

1 733 

759 
733 

701 

7^5 

67a 

739 

716 

730 

737 

75s 

74* 

7>9 

736 

78« 

749 

658 

671 

77* 

6iS 

531 

65S 

619 

625 

699 

547 

43* 

57* 

59^5 

4 59 

59* 

^“*1 

416 

590 

S83 

501 

605 

56 S 
496 

e>4 

653 

560 

707 

696 

559 

729 

604 

559 

6»S 

606 

55a 

599 

656 

514 

6S' 

1 63*> 

501 
649 

607 
4*9 

596 

638 

522 

627 

625 

536 

632 

631 

i 50* 

580 

656 

638 

636 

S?a 

1 57* 

676 


24.1 










































































C^sus Report.] 


Preficriitmi of iht i€xtt hy taste. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table VLI, E.— .Propartt&ns of the lexes at ali aga ^ni cmong 
childrett under ^ years old^ by selected castes. 





POFQLATTari (19&I}. 


"hildriti aDdcf 
5 p FemaJci 

pcf t.riOD 

Ct&te Of Tnbd. 



Mileift ' 

F tauht. 

Female i Dir 
I^Qfra Dalieift 

1 



a 


4 

5 

Atii— 



ito.Sgt 




Hindus 

*9* 

mw* 

91.735 

827 

964 

Midhammadans 

mum 

... 

ii 533 

', 37 * 

900 

IjOOO 

ArDTi— 




393,270 

S48 


Hindus 

mm m 

ft + ft 

35 L 575 

967 

Sikhs 

IBP 

+ - + 

39.948 

3 i, 5;6 

790 

886 

Bhatia — 




8 . 3 ot 

863 


Hindus 

■ V K 

m*m 

roi 3 o] 

93 A 

Sikhs 

■*■* 

*mir 

3.707 

3 , 99 ' 

807 

801 

Slloci^ Muhammnda ns 

1 ■ a 


366,000 

335,768 

S49 

949 

Laghari 

A 4 i 

Pit 

10,4T i 

6,803 1 

845 

93a 

Bllocbt Li^hari 


tp- 

15.03^ 

13,990 

864 

999 

Bilochi Riad 


. ft ft 

» 5,7 59 

13.374 

Bio 

967 

Chuhra— 





85a 


Hindus 


ftp. 

5 nt 9 S 7 

440,748 

917 

Sikhi 

.rk 

ft ft 1 

13:530 

10,207 

, 815 

827 

Mkh^mmmiuns 

a*i 

ftftft 

1 16*705 

102,391 

8j6 

957 

Gtijar— 






S 63 

Hindus 

*■ i 

ftft P 

94.175 

75,074 

797 

Sikhf 

ft.4 

ft. ft 

1,052 

8 i 3 

778 

697 

Muhammadans 


tpi 

307,030 

361,473 

8 52 

940 

Jal— 



889,593 

7 ° 5.599 



Hindus ,,, 

.■P 

. .ft 

793 

' 839 

Sikhs 

.■il 

-t-" 

798,128 

599.510 

75 ' 

694 

Atuhamm^dnns 

... 

hft + 

1,096,315 

933,579 

85J 

040 

Jat> Athwal— 




2,786 

64S 


Hindus 


ftftft 

4,398 

748 

Sikhs 

*^4 

ftPP 

2,530 

2,071 

819 

811 

Muhammadans 

... 

ftftft 

3 ,tl 6 

',511 

7>4 

86 7 

Jatj Aubkh — 







Hindus 

... 

##B 

3,067 

1 . 59 ' 

770 

784 

Sikhs 

ft.ft 

mmu 

10,617 

7.628 

7i3 

718 

Muhamtnadans 

..ft 

*41 

3,303 

2,719 

822 

Bsa 

3 at| Baidwan-^ 



3j968 




Hindus ««« 

■ ft« 

*m m 

1,212 

408 

571 

Sikhs ... 

emm 


680 

372 

547 

578 

Jat, Baiai— 







Hindus 

««« 

11 ^ 

7,893 

5.819 

737 

831 

Sikhs 

tft* 

Urnm 

3 p 9 y& 

3,364 

817 

817 

Muhammadans 


1 l-l 

7.973 

6.651 

834 

935 

Jat, Bajwa— 



5.780 




Hindus HI*. 

. ■ ft 

ft^. 

4,396 

7+3 

691 

Sikhs 


i B B 

6,502 

4,504 

693 

739 

Muhammadans 

+ ft. 


14.790 

•3.838 

863 

*75 


344 




























V. : PropotHotts ikt setts ijf casie^ [ Punjab, tjoi. 





PipUtATTOH 

;( 

ZbHdrva nndAr 

per t,oo 9 
mAt«9. 

C^itfl dr 



Afaln. 

FtfioalEac 

FatdAltB f«f 

1 



s 


' * 

£ 

Jit| Bal— 



I.S3I 


677 

738 

Hindut 


i 4 V 

1,240 

Sikkf 


4 .i 

5»747 

4,320 

75* 

664 

Muhammadans 


4#l 

55^ 

3S8 

704 

578 

Jat, Bhainiwal— 




4,326 



Hindus 

+it 

.41 

5,700 

759 

9*9 

SiJths ... 

il* 


g6t 

813 

846 

693 

Aluhammadani 


... 

*,193 

gS4 

825 

1,000 

Jatj Bbacgti— 



3,663 



643 

Hindus ... 


mtm 

*.995 

749 


■1.* 

4»* 

3,915 

2,781 

J^O 

787 

Muhammadans 


i- 

83 a 

373 

44S 

251 

Jat, BhiJllar~ 



',469 


643 


Hindus .#« 


4«4 

945 

593 

Sikhs «.« 

■r-m* 

***> 

13,617 

lOfOag 

737 

674 

Muhammadans 

*** 

41.4 1 

i,g8g 

1,920 

965 

953 

]at, Bhuttar — 




830, 



Hindus ..t 

*•* 

V 44-4 

1,072 

774 

795 

Sikhs ... 

i** 

4iwk- 

4,598 

3,616 

7B6 

623 

Muhammadans 


4.4 1 

QfiS 1 

3,245 

837 

710 

Jatj Ctahil^ 



14-989 



837 

Hindus 

r 

V . . 

* 1,574 

773 

Sikhs 


4 .. 

32.449 

18,083 

806 

725 

Muhammadans 

... 

.44 

2,464 

2,002 

S»3 

977 

Jatj Ciattha^ — 





764 

S24 

Hindus ,.i 

.k« 

.4 4 

1,727 

1 *>3** 

Sikhs 

*1 4 

..4- 

2,146 

*,333 

621 

5B0 

Mukammadant 

... 

*44 

6,032 

5,45* 

904 ! 

901 

Jat> Cbhaddar— 



28a 

167 

59® 


Hindus 


d B ■' 

l,T07 

Sikhs 

a ■ i 

mrnii 

Sg7 

649 

V* 

767 

A1 uh ammadanz 

«*f 

•1 ■ ■ 

*5,003 

1 3,636 

S43 

963 

Jat, Cbima— 







Hindus 

W*n 

V B i< 

7,*59 

1 5.15* 

720 

774 

Sikhs ... 

■.# if 

■ B 

7,335 

5,300 

733 

65s 

Muha 7fi mudans 

■i l-V 


a*,355 

18,113 

853 

793 

]atj X^B%tz£-^Hindus 


4,. 

8,095 

6,409 

793 

1,065 

Jatg DaJal — Hindus 

1 ¥h 

144 

9,575 

8.930 

933 

961 

Jatr Dtbia— 





S69 


Hindus , 


■ . T 

15,9^6 

13,840 

944 

Muhammadans 



1,295 

\ 1,001 

773 

1,121 

Jat, Deo— 





' 690 

822 

Hindus 

i-i <■ 

11 . I 

2,360 

*,559 

Sikhs 

¥■*# 

*4^ 

2,4*3 

1,76+ 

728 

769 

Muhammadans 

mWt 

44. 

1,978 

1,57* 

794 

767 

Jalp Deswal—/fiWuj 

!■■■ 


7,988 

6,644 

833 

845 

jatj Dhankar — Hindus 

44 4 

1^4. 

' 5,073 

4,509 

888 

778 


343 

































Ceosus Rep<^.] 


Pritfiirtiifns of tkt stxti ly egslf. 


CUAPTEJI 


Cm^ TrilWi 

ForcTLATiair 

Fcmalti Mr 
1^000 miitci. i 

ChStdnra 
uodcf ■+ 
Fmnlca pffr 
X,aDa huIa 


Fflinalei, 

[ 

1 


4 

i 

Jat| DtmriwaJ — 







litHdui 

... 


' 10165S 

7-478 

702 

673 


W.M 

... 

33,'4<S 

26,353 

795 

773 

^fuAiJmma<^ans 


... 

2,660 

3,233 

839 

714 

Jat, Dhillon— 







Hind:fS 


¥ - ■ 

^1,306 

7 io 69 

76a 

822 

Sikkj 

... 

..p 

33,a^S 


790 

63a 

Afuhammadans 


... 

7 jo 8 i 

5.83s 

824 

850 

Jatj Dbiiidsa^ 







//indus 


4 V. 

5.287 

3.984 

754 

791 

Siths 

... 

P VP 

3i39Q 

3-773 

Sib 

72S 

AI uham madans 

..* 

... 

636 

356 

633 

407 

Jati Dhotar — 








P*-. 


637 

4S7 

7*55 

664 

Stkif 

1 a A 

... 

473 

362 

765 

Sj 3 

A/uhammaditris 


444 

t.55t 

t,t37 

727 

879 

Jat| Garewal-* 







/^itidus 

... 

... 

3.179 

► 2-534 

797 

727 

Silks ... 

... 

+ .P 

8,132 

6,068 

746 

524 

Afukammadatts 


... 

554 

505 

912 

T,08f 

Jatj GhatA%'al — 







/Hindus ... 

.m. 

4 V. 

10,530 

S-4J9 

Soi 

980 

A/ukarjtmaduns 

P.. 

4 .* 

303 

254 

83s 

1,^1 

Jat, Ghufnman— 







fftndus ... 

*** 

V . 

6,750 

S.39T 

799 

S)2 

SiUs 

i.m 

**4 

3,339 

>x793 

^4 

77 a 

Jilti kummaduns 

... 

4*4 

9,896 

7,000 

707 

773 

Jat| Gil— 







ffiyidiit 

..* 

i . fe 

13.12S 

8,406 

64a 

340 

Silks ..m 


*-» 

J|7i4i!> 

38,273 

807 

691 

Alu&amm^d&ns 


..p 

10,584 

9»3^ 

88 1 

948 

Jat, Golia—£/'j if if HI 


ii V P 

4.543 

3,253 

716 

gS5 

Jitp CoraU — 







Ihndus ... 

mt. 

... 

2,920 


626 

7+^ 

Silks ... 

ikf. 

«... 

3 t 125 

2,328 

745 

Soo 

Muhammadans 

... 

... 

J»954 

6,348 

786 

946 

Jail Yi:irr^\—Muhammadans 

... 

5,066 

. 4,343 

857 

968 

Jat, Her— 







ffittduj... 

..I 

V V 4 

6.294 

4-740 

753 

1 856 

Silks ... 


... 

5,247 

3jbT2 

688 

®75 

Afuhammadans 

... 

... 

' 3 j 857 

3,302 

Sjo 

9*3 

Jati Hinjra— 







f/indus 

... 

..v 

1,107 

735 

664 

793 

Silks ■■*1 

... 

... 

3,654 

2,007 

756 

7*4 

Jiluk a mmadans 

... 

... 

. S,Sot 

7»*3‘ 

813 

7S8 

Jat, Jakhar— 







Htndm 


... 

4.955 

4,060 

S19 

B37 

Af ukammadans 

... 

... 

1 '.452 

1,286 

886 

701^ 


244 































IV. 


Profiorfieiti tht stxei cmU, 


{Punjab 1901, 





F 0 TUt 4 TI 3 st (t 9 Ck|}. 


Children 

ijnitrr 

FciDE]** pElf 
IpOOd mEtcii, 

CUitB Te Lbr« 



&iBr«. 

FniDiJM. 

FflTnEteipef 

1 HLbIe Ji 

I 




3 

4 

5 

Jat, Kahloti— 







Hindus 

mm* 

.kk 

3,709 

4,804 

1,872 

S9E ' 

S55 

SiJkks 

mmm 

... 

3 jJf 7 

672 

6 ^ 

Jil u^ammada nS 

*** 

"i 

5 . 58 <i 

5.223 

^35 

890 

Jat, Kang— 


1, 

3,266 

2,167 1 

6&4 



mm* 

9 m* 

714 

SiiA^ 

**W 


5.097 

3 i 576 

702 

596 

AfuAumtnadans 

... 

*kk 

3,210 

2,687 

«37 

^Ol 

Jat| Laogah — ^SIuAammadans 

*** 

3 1938 

5.105 

&60 

1,029 

Jat, Langrial— 

.11 

4.369 

3,62 ( 

S29 

770 

Jat, Mahii — 

Hindus 

If kk 


‘ ^i 393 

1.749 

7 V 

1,004 

Sikks 

mmm 

kk* 

3 s'04 

2,003 

64 s 

703 

M uhammadans 


k.i 

1*089 

773 

709 

7B7 

Jat| Man— 




7,604 



Hindus 


Ilk 

10,532 

723 

812 

Si kits ..4 

■ ■■ 

kki 

30,214 

15-864 

785 

719 

Muhamm&dani 


*mm 

2 M^ 

3 * 6 q 3 

833 

879 

Jat, Mangat— 



1,833 


859 


Hindus 



1.575 

960 

SiAhs 


*fck 

3.30“ 

l‘r ‘55 

653 

638 

M uk^rrtmiidans 

m*m 

-kk 1 

a .439 

S,D&0 

845 

831 

Jat, Nab— 

ffindui 



5.055 

3.97 a 

7S6 

T 

769 

Sikhs 

mmm 


1.073 

838 

781 

787 

Jat, Panoan— 




882 



Hindus *p* 


«-k 

1.364 

647 

872 

SHIij *,* 



6,309 

4,820 

76 S 

736 

Atuhammadans 

ii* 

... 

844 

924 

1.09s 

1 917 

Jat, Pawania— 




8,316 



Hindus 


i 4 * 

10.734 

775 

697 

Sikhs t*w 

mMt 


1.977 

1.455 

736 

1 853 

Jat, V\no^~Hindus 

m,. 


3.663 

3,562 

1 97 * 

1,038 

Jat, Rand ha wa— 




' 3iQ6a 



Hindus «.* 

... 

..k 

4.399 

712 

757 

Sikhs 

k k ■ 

f 4 p 

* 9.477 

■4.111 

7*4 

7 S 3 

Muhammudans 

■ k . 

... 

5.395 

4.3^^ 

S16 

969 

Jat, Raihi — Hindus 

r II * 

... 

ZjQOO 

6 , 43 ' 

804 

867 

Jat, Sahi— 







Hindus *»« 

kk * 

... 

1 

, 1-494 

705 

99 * 

Sikhs 

k4* 

ki. 

1,338 

1,190 

896 


Muhammadans 

i«* 


6,334 

5.322 

85s 

893 

Jat| SsiJiota“ 



1,264 




Hindus 

ftti 

W** 

954 

7 S 5 

576 

Sikhs ... 

■ kk 

... 

3,164 

1,64] 

758 

700 

MuhanmaJans 

-tli 

k.. 

1,526 

1,27 s 

784 

; 693 


MS 





























Census Report.] 


of the sexti caste. 


Chapter 


Cute or Tribe. 



ForifLATION 

PaTDi1«:i ps 

],oqa maief. 

1 

Children 

ncid-ir 

FemAles piT 
|jQOC3.m4iE&, 


MalBL , 

Ftmtilei. 

1 

a 

! 

3 

4 

S 

Jit, Satrawat— 

... 


9p035 

6.953 

769 

873 

Jatj SaDg^an — Hindus 


... 

9,fl53 

8,318 

904 

£48 

Jat, 







Hindus 

11.+ 

mtm 

i,«7 

i,iS3 

770 1 

337 

Sikhs 

... 

... 

54*^5 

4.^91 

819 

677 

Jatj SaraJ — ^ 







Hindus ..r 

11* 

... 


3,828 

663 

983 

Sikhs ... 


... 

6^970 

S,'97 

746 

710 

Muhammadans 


... 

3^233 

3.523 

780 

S05 

Jal, Sidhu— 







Hindus 

... 



7.337 

737 

554 

Stihs 


... 

gi,Si6 

7+1384 

flio 

707 

MukammadartS 

... 


€,332 

Sjoyi 

S(7 

962 

Jat, Sbdhu-^ 







Hindus 

11* 

leii^ 

11440 

9.556 

768 

841 

Sikhs *** 

mmt - 

... 

67,380 

50.052 

7+3 

574 

Muhammadans 

... 

-■+# 

Mi> rg 

I ],6Si 

827 

£84 

Jatj Sipfa — 







Hindus 1.,* 


... 

711 

4 j 6 

G6g 

l,l2a 

Sikhs 

... 


501 

263 

525 

73* 

M uhamtnadans 

«. V 


7,ti3 

5.648 

794 

813 

Jat, Sohair— 







Hindus 

M . m ■" 

..+ 

(,863 

1,196 

642 

517 

Sikh ... 

... 

... 

a.599 

1.984 

763 

70S 

Muhammadans 

tmm 

+ ■ + 

>■303 

IjdSo 

829 

l^li 

Jat, Siimra— 







Hindus ... 

... 

... 

1,700 

«,'55 

679 

826 


.. . 


3 , 86 o 

3,349 

7B6 

734 

Muhammadans 

... 

... 

6,6(6 

4,991 

73+ 

9S9 

Jalr Taliim— 






.| 

Hindus ... 



163 

131 

1 74* 

833 

Muhammadans 

..i 

** 1 

6,031 

S,aii 

E64 

1,013 

Jat, Tarar-- 







Hindus ... 

*+# 

... 

4Q7 

460 

qaS 

1,187 

Muhammadans 

-P. 

... 

»3.984 

I]|632 

031 

983 

Jat, Varaicli— 







Hindus 

■ifc* 

^■.+ 

3,874 

3.7SO 

718 

709 

Sikks 

■!.. 

... 

4-3®7 

3.138 

719 

762 

Muhammadans 

... 


3*)039 

26,972 

842 

1 * j. 

983 

Jatp Virk— 







Hindui 


l»ik 

3^975 

3,030 

76a 

769 

Sikhs 

... 

+ .. 

12,650 

1 7,438 

ssa 

61S 

Muhammadans 


-»«. 

10,767 

8.936 

830 

8S7 

Jat, other Jats— 







Hindus 

... 

... 

583^685 

+ 72.306 

Gog 

854 

Sikhs *mt 

1 + 1 

... 

305,901 

322,37+ 

727 

715 

Afukammaduns 

*.. 

+ -- 

809,570 

695.389 

859 

gSci 


346 


I 
































IV- 


Pr6p$rti$7a of tht stuet ly cssis. 


[Punjab igoi. 




POPUUTlOlf 


Chililfai 

ludrr 

par 

IpOOd 

Cifte ift Tnbi', 


Makl. 

» 

Fcm&tf^ pttr 

|,[]0d IniiJn. 

I 

* 

3 

4 

S 

Kaliut— Muh^tmmadiifss 


5,4^4 

5.306 

97* 

999 

Kaiath — //indas ... 


6,786 

5,®Sf 

833 

i/»o 

Karral— 

I^indut 

Sik&s 

•■' 1 - ri- 

IjOdS 

1,333 

844 

1,217 

838 

SSo 

840 - 
6S9 

Khanzada — J/« Atf« mnd^ns * k. 

•il ^. m. 

2,009 

>)973 

982 

943 

Khairal—JfriAir/nrndf/iiYitJ 

1 J- !■• 

3^*559 

*7*583 

845 

9'5 

Kbattar — Mu A ammadans 


4,084 

4,394 

i,q;6 

M15 

Khattri— 

SikAs 

■■•1 i 

2:7.421 

34.006 

e& 3|4 i 6 

2tij05i 

802 

766 

9>4 

93* 

Khatrij Bedi— 

f/indn^.^u ... 

JS^^AS mmm ... 

« i- i 

f 

'-35* 

■1*57 

1,178 

85a 

7^9 

S83 

668 

Khatri, Kakkar — Hindus ..t 

... 

1.672 

*.417 

S47 

«5« 

Kbatrii Kapar — 

/findus 

SiiAs 

4 - 4 

■ 

g>98(» 

626 

8,264 

474 

827 

757 

839 

686 

Kbatn^ Kbanna— 

Hindus 

SiHs 


6.894 

1 ^^9 

5.89a 

2 lZi 

f53 

Gio 

800 

1.26? 

Khatei^ Malhotra— 

HittdtfS ... 

StAks 


9«594 

3«4 

8,197 

330 

854 

833 

876 

1,029 

Khalrr, Setb— 

Hindus 

... 

««« 

2,I0S 

103 

2*t»5 

89 

95^ 

864 

870 

900 

Khatri^ Oihers— 

HtTldUS-^^ m*m 

SiAAs* ... 

... 

igt.SflG 

30,879 

>53*474 

23,713 

704 

768 

926 

1 95a 

K hoja — Mu A am maduns #«« 


S^T6t5 

50.291 

556 

978 

Khokhar—A/fi Atf w IT.? 


6 d,jG^ 

30.406 

830 

937 

Kori— 

... 

14.278 

n,i9| 

826 

92S 

Kti n jra— Muh am madans 

... 

3'504 

3,344 

• 954 

1,091 

Lobana— * 

Hindus 

AAS piiia I 1. 

*** 

iS.it® 

13,334 

14,023 

10,839 

1 904 

879 

898 

890 

Mahlam— 

Hindus 

SikAs ... *** 

Muhammadans 

... 

25,376 

10,515 

8,iS8 

1 

23,310 

8,668 

6,868 

922 

1,001 

950 

S49 


247 


I 
































Census Rep£3rt,| Prapjrfivnt 9f ihe texa hj taiU- Chapter 



1 

POPgiATlDlt 




1 




CblldicD 
HiidM 5. 
FcmaEn per 
IpW miUi 

Cime t^T Ttilat. 

_ 

( 


Female^. 

PtIDflEl-9; 
p«r liOOO 
lulfl. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

Rajput^ Dlmrnkl— Mu/iammailarfs 


1,54® 

1,421 

919 

688 

Rajput^ Dlianlal —MuAitmmadatti 


3 ,tH 

1,940 

918 

1,141 

Rajput, DhudhI —MuAummadans 


7,310 

6,246 

854 

1,064 

Rajputr Gnurwa— 

/Itrtdns 

Muhammadans 


1 t 375 

3,283 
1,147 ' 

776 1 
834 

1.010 

1,09a 

Rajput, Gborewaha— 

Nirtdus 

M u ham madans ^ 

**- 

i,e8S 

i7,3«S 

1,246 

i5f9'6 

738 

9‘5 

, 700 

£91 

Rajputi 


1,716 

1,823 

1,058 

657 

Rajput, Goiidul — Muhamfftadanf 

«■* ■■ 

i9^i39 

16,400 

837 

914 

Rajpat, uhammadans 

mm I 

81S 

67 a 

E 2 ^ 

969 

Rajput, Jai]u^//iWui 


1,693 

«i0j3 

633 

1,417 

Rajput, Jalap —Muhammadajis 

m,. 

277 

572 

tiS«? 

2,791 

Rajput, Jamwal—//tWiiJ 

*i* 

454 

563 

1.338 

846 

Rajput, Jaojua — Mahat/tmadaHS 

mmm 

i3>357 

11,965 

896 

849 

Rajput, Jasrota—//rWuf 


85 

143 

1,682 

53S 

Rajput, Jaifwat —Nindais 

mrrn 

2,978 

2,969 

997 

800 

Rajputi Jatu— 

Nimfus 

Muhammadans 

mtm 

4,670 

9,908 

3.361 

8.972 

730 

906 

781 

ip39 

Rajput, Joilha — Afuhammadarts 


3:27 

141 

621 

706 

Rajput, Jodhra'^J/uAfiJv^nTWifii5 


1,004 

798 

793 

887 

E 3 i]^u.tfiina—Muhammadans 


33,200 

38,316 

853 

879 

Rajput, Kaiiial— 


1,813 

1.54a 

831 

1,114 

Rajput, Katil— 

*+e 

1,172 

1,000 

S53 

1,007 

Rajput, Katoch— 

I4» 

3j25S 

2,325 

985 

685 

Rajput, Rut It a !—Muhammadans 

... 

1,313 

1,143 

942 

1,010 

Rajput, Kbichi— 

4 -i 1 

' SrS’B 

4,749 

S90 

923 

Rajput, Kutlchrk— I/tHdus 

■■4 

776 

766 

987 

6g6 

Rajput, Lar —Muhammadans 

m i<i 

809 

6S4 

845 

933 

Rajput, Luddu — fftnduf 

If 

3,119 

1,721 

Sts 

600 

Rajput^ Slalr-—J/iiAtfOTHiaoififj 

«4i 

7,945 

8,001 

1,007 

B70 


248 



































IV Priffitritarts </ ikt stxes fy caste, [Punjab 19OL 






Children 

B After 

FelBlIee par 
fbOOfi fn n 

Clitc at Trillt , 




Femartt per 

UtiOQ CdlJUi 

1 


3 

3 

4 

S 

Mathab] ^Sikhs m * 

■mmm 

51S75 

4,130 

703 

943 

ilcghr^Ifindus ^ 4 , 

I ■' 

^31 >89 

21,135 

gii 

962 

Meo, Chirkbt — J/k^ammadarts 

1 

t 5 i »37 

12,363 

817 

968 

McQj Daliiti^aJ-^ 'I/s* 

...1 


*3,465 

S89 

93 * 

Meoj Dutot^— MuhammadJins 

Pl¥ 

2,023 

2,378 

'.*73 

gi6 

Mto^ Lflndawat— 

Ik .1. 1 

2 j 78 i 

*,939 

1.057 

817 

Moghal — Mtth ammadatts »,. 

t*m 

60,974 

50,91 * 

835 

850 

Moglial, Chu^tta — Afuhofnmadans 


6,671 

5.048 

757 

S70 

Moghal^ Dbamial— Sfu/tammaduns 

*nm 

4,040 

573 

14* 

U2 

Nai— 

/firtdtiS --- aii 


78,241 

65,138 

843 

Sgj 

Siiks .»» 

*m >1 

13,^9 

* 1,559 

S34 

1 770 

A/uhd 7 nt»ad 4 ins 


123,121 

i oS,6$3 

SS3 

958 

Pachtada, Bbancka — Muhamtimdatfs 


949 

fi£f 9 

916 

*. 0(3 

Pschhada^ HinjraQH— 

4 il 

t,2o6 

1,159 

g6i 

! *,»34 

Pachliada^ Soho— 

,,, 

t 

5S6 

goo 

651 

FacSibada^ Sukbera— AfuAammadan^ 


2,268 

*.767 

j 779 

*,139 

Phiphra—J/w rffl Jir 

fc^i 

35 * 

281 

801 

1.333 

Eajput— 

/firsdus t*i 

!■■* 

240,032 

* 95 , *97 

Bi + 

S6g 

*** 4 i» 

iil 

*', 59 <S 

8,239 

712 

S69 

Afuhammadans 

■ PV 

1 733 ,» 5 * 

637,35s 

S79 

95 » 

Rajput^ Alpial—J/wAdfjnfffOx/tfflj 

■P-P* 

’ 4,981 

4 . 4*3 

|l 

93 ® 

Rajputp [Bilauna —Ifindvt *** 

k'*« 

712 

559 

7S5 

456 

Rajput^ Dargajar — 

^i^dus »#■ 

k»i| 

1,481 

t,M6 

7 S 3 

1 763 

M uAawmddans ... - 

P** 

7^7 

735 

938 

1,105 

Rajpiitp Baria — A/uhitmrftadatts 

*•* 

*1,458 

10 . 53 * 

grg 

783 

Rajput, Bhagiat— Muhammadat^s 

**■1 

3,014 

*,774 

gsq 

1,089 

Rajput^ Bkakral^^rivAfimjnfjii/dNj 

■P*«i 

5,828 

! 5 . 59 * 

960 

935 

Rajpoi^ BhaCti'-^ 

JJindfii w*m 


', 4 fi 3 

t.o8g 

744 

694 

Afukanttnadant 

w«# 

134*51* 

116,937 

S6g 

922 

Raj pur, Chauhaa — 

ffindus «.« 


24,880 

18,150 

730 

S26 

Afvhtmm^dans 

... 

6cIi572 

54.575 

got 

973 

Rajput » Chib —MuAammadani 

*** 

S.589 

6,'45 

r.099 

IiOd8 


*40 


































Census Report] 


Prop 9 rtiotit ih€ SfUti hy cssit^ 


Chapter 




PortruTian (19D1I1 


n j _ _ 

Cajte qr Tjlbe. 



FcehmEci. 

FtniAlrf pit 
malilu 

ojider 5,- 
FefluJvt pflr 

1 |,t»S iraitH* 

1 


a 

3 

4 

5 

Raj put, Datl wal — Hindus 

»-ii« 

3,73“ 

4.5*4 

1,210 ' 

846 

Rajptitj Debia— 





736 

Hindus 


774 

553 

7*4 

Muhammadans 


3,044 

1.593 

779 

B32 

Rajput 1 Mandabar— 



2,(58 



Hindus 

■ -- 

3,8S9 

558 

561 

Muhammadans 


iv.3a3 

*0,4*4 

920 

1,05* 

RajpuEi Man has— 



M77 

Sr.6 


Hindus .*♦ 


8,163 

777 

Mu kammada ns 


7.53“ 

6,040 

803 

853 

Ra^puti Btanj —Muhammadans 

in# 

10,771 1 

9,976 

926 

903 

Rajputi Mankatia —Hindus 

**■ 

393 

401 

1,020 

718 

Rajput, Mihun^Muhairtmadans 


4.753 

4,170 

878 

9*7 

Rajput, Naru —Muhammadans 

>l»l 

tS,59g 

*5.557 

836 

964 

Kajptiti Nun^iiTu/id rum 


3 j 56& 

2,300 

896 

994 

jpot, Patliau ia— f *». 


3.947 

3i575 

90S 

737 

Rajput, rathial— 

**v 

3,g8* 

2,986 

1,002 

901 

Rajput, Ppndir — 






Hindu 1 

i-iB 

48 5 

*.553 

3 “02 

4*3 

Muhammaduns 

tMm 

4^4 

967 

3,004 

83a 

Rajput, Puowar—» 






Hindus III 

r«k 

S.27S 

4,029 

764 

1 969 

Muhammadans .4, 

... 

“9,“54 

25,970 

0S0 

956 

R aj put R agbai!Si“4 /uhamntadans 


2,357 

1,776 

787 

i|0is 

Rajput, —Muhammadans 

... 

43 S 

907 

3,071 

2,500 

Rajput, Raujha —Afuhammadans 

4f 1 


5.526 

805 

972 

Rajput, Rathi—..//iwtfia iti 

iki 

36,903 

“4,433 

90S' 

1,001 

Rajput, Rathor— 






Hindus Pit 

# 

1,913 

(.313 

683 


^ *S ik'hs . ^ i i k 

it 1-4 

3.3ig 

3,824 

877 

94^ 

M uAammad a ns ^ * * 

** i 

355 

230 

64B 

1,400 

Rajput, Salrtirk— 


3.*Q5 

2.613 



Hindus *** 

■k*k- 

687 

^ 2 f 

Mithammadans 


*4.873 

13,731 

913 

g&Q 

Rajput, Satti”J/xjAdiftJTtdrfkrifi 

mm* 

g6a 

326 

“35 

6 DO 

Rajput, Shl^Muhnnimadans 

M** 

57,39* 

47.894 

835 

951 

Rajput^ Muhammadans 

ii« 

*49 

*“4 

S32 
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Tht deficiency ef femdleii 
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Civil eoitdtticn, 


£ Punjab 1901. 


SiJQSiDEARY Table \l^,'—Disir{buiion of iq,ooq of each Sex by age atid condiliottM 
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Subsidiary Tablb XV.—Disiribitfiott hy CivU Ccndilion of /o,ooo of tach Sex of tack age period for Ifatural Divmont, Dntrictn and Stales^ 
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Prafiarii^n 9/ vivet i9 httshands. 


[ Pupjab igar. 


Subsidiary Table X\ Prcp&rhon 0/ Wives ta Husbands for /teligions and Naturai Divisiens* 


Ntlanl DiTi»oB, Diitncl m Stmt*. 
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SuBsmtARV Table XVII.— in the Profvinces ef Punyah and Narih-Wssi Frantiar 

Province by castes —contd. 
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SUBStDiAKY Table XVIL— Polygamy ia the Praoitices of the Punjab and Norik-Wtsi Frontier 

Province by castes — cone Id. 
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CHAPTER V, 

EDL’CATION, 


]. The Statistics of Literacy.— The sratiatics of literacy ohtaiuetl at 
the recent Census are of exceptional interest, having been compiled on an entirely 
new plan. In 1881 each person was recorded as (j) learning," that is to say, as 
tinder instmetion, or (ii) as able to read and write, or (iii) _as illiterate. In 1891 
, „ the same rule was laid down, but literacy 

T.bi* c Vol. lit, Rrp.n, Eriglish was fnriher separately tabulated. 

On the present occasion the languages in which each person was literate, t.s,, 
those which he or she could both rnsad and write were recorded ; but, on the other 
hand, no distinction was made between those '* learning " or under instmetion, 
and those who were literate. In other words, no attempt was made to record 
the decree of literacy. It will be clear that the Census agency could hardly 
undertake to examine into people‘s linguistic attainments, and in several langu¬ 
ages, or rather characters* exnmmauons are not held by any authority. It was 
therefore judged better to record the languages known as stated^ by each person 
and not to confine the returns to those who had passed a qualUying CKaminatlon 
bv a certain standard. Hence by ''literate” in the returns of the present 
Census Is meant a .person who considers him or herself literate, f.e., able to 
read or write* and literacy includes every degree of proficiency. 

The tneaning of the term "language ** — By term language was 

meant not merely every distinct tongue, such as Arabic or German, but also 



the Punjab alone \ 

the Punjab Himalayas, which also has certain local variations, and which Is 
usually termed Tankri, though that name is also applied to the commercial scripts 
of the plains. These scripts will be described later, but In the meantime k is 
necessary to bear in mind that the term literacy is not confined to proficiency 
in the o^cial languages, but Includes ability to read and write tho rude alpha¬ 
bets in popular use. 

2. The value of the Census returns,— No attempt will be made here 
to compare the data obtained in the Census w'ith the statistics of the Education 
Department. The former comprehend literacy of a kind of which that Uepart- 
ment takes no cognizance, and of which it could furnish no statistics \ and, on the 
other hand, the Census returns are doubtless imperfect, because the enumerating 
staff, having no standard to guide them, had to use their own judgment as to 
whether a person who could read and write but Indifferently well was " literate 
within the meaning of the instructions, or not. The tendency apparently was 
to record mere beginner a as illiterate, because, in this as in olher matters, 
the instructions issued lor the recent Census were read in the light of those 
Issued on previous occasions; and, as the rule to record those under instruction 
was omitted, it was inferred that " learners " were not to be recorded. Again, as 
Government does not, as a rule, teach Lando or Tankri, it was at first imagined 
that literacy in those characters did not count for Census purposes, though 
the omissions in the final record, due to this misconception, must have be^ 
comparatively few. Briefly, it may be said that the figures for literacy generally 
rather underestimate than overstate the numbers literate, especially in the ca^ 

of the popular scripts, and in the school-going ages. On the other hand, ihe 
rule that only those who can bath read and Vfrite should be deemed literate may 
occarionally have been disregarded, especially in the case of women, who often 
leam to read Arabic, Gurmukhl and other characters, because they are used m 
feiigious books, though they do not learn to write, 

3. Literacy by religions, British Territory.— Taking the Brlilsb Districts 
first, we find that according to the returns the most highly educated commun.ty 
is that of the I'arsis, three-fifths of whom are literate. Among Christians only 
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10,956 Christians between the 
ages of to and ^o, only 
4,443 are returned as 
literate. In the other re¬ 
ligions the pro port long are 
those given in the margin, 
and taking the population 
ol all religions we find that 
out of nearly lvrenty*two 
and a half million souls, 
over 85^,000, or one in 
twenty-six are literate. 


tThc SikEi tMing in Advance of Oie tllndiu.; 

Native Siaies,~-'T\ifi population of the Native States is not so advanced. 
Out of some 4,435,000 souls, 119,560, or only one in thirty-seven are rctnmed 
as liierat^ the most highly educated communities being the Christians and 
Parsjs. The former are in the Native States roainlv Europeans or persons who 

have had an English edu¬ 
cation, and form a smatf 
communiiy of only 780 
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souls, while the Parsis 
number only 32, The 
other religions show the 
proportions given in the 
. margin. In both cases the 

Ihe Jams stand far ahead of the other 
Sikhism, which has borrowed 


order of merit is nearly the same. 

religion^ while Buddhism uies Mcond pUce. „„ Durrowed 

Naive Sates the Sto ippeur to he (ar behind the Hindus i edueation 

iSS'.-Fdr ll-n reasons already 
noted the present figures undoubtedly exclude many learners. If we assume 

that toj learners are now 
included in our figures for 
literates, we could infer 
that there had been great 
progress in British Terri¬ 
tory, but marked retro¬ 
gression in (he Native 
States. But we cannot 
make that assn mp Lion, 
and assuming that the 
majority of ihe learners 
have still been returned 
as literate tv'e find that 
there has been some 
advance in British Dis¬ 
tricts, \vhile in tlie Native 
States education is far 
more backward than it 
was ten years ago. The 
figures in the marginal 
table show that in British 
Territory we have now 

to set off, against (66,683 learners m 1801 whil,, literates 

5,676 fewer literates, or. adding the 13,779 l^mers oMSm 
19-455 fewer learners and literates oornSned th^ln jooi ^TnTh* 
factory result the Sikh figures arc an exception, for the SMs in Briiish oTstricU 
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[Punjab, 1901. 


return 18,567 more literates, including learners so returned, than in tSgt and 
show a substamial advance also in the Native States. The Hindus are pracii- 
tally stationary in British Territory and retrograde In the Native States,*^while 
the Mohammadans appear to be retrogressing in both, for they return 10,411 
lewer literates, including learners, than in itgi. 

This condition of affairs in Native States Territory merits further notice 
^ no educationa] statistics are available in this case. ]t appears that in British 
■ ippufation aged 15'—^20, \ in 19 is returned as literate, whereas 

in Native Slates the ratio is only i in 29, so that it the age when secondary 
education is being imparted the States seem to be behiod-hand, but k must be 
borne m mind that from the ruling chiefs downwards, many of iheir younger 
men are fming educated in schools and colleges in Briiish Territory. How* far the 
decrease m the numbers of educated people m the States ia due to an increasing 
tendency on the part of educated men in rho Native States to seek (heir fortunes 
in the British seivlces or in trade in the British towns! cannot say, but it is 
not impossible that the superior advantages of service under the Crown and the 
greater scope afforded to enterprise in Briusli Territory are attracting more and 

FetiwTe IknatEi Ciitd In Natif« Sutc^fc ' " 
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more some of the best 
elements in the Native 
States, This suggestion 
is borne out fay the fact 
that the number of literate 
females in the Native 
States has actually risen 
since 189^* and this in 

the number of Mohammadan females returned as literate! 

S. Literacy by Districts aad States.—Taking males only, the proportion 
Sotiidiirj TMt V. literates to the total 

in the different Districts and States as much as one 

as It only ranges from 33 /*^ "'"//e m Kurrara to 10 ] in hlultan, which appears 
to have the most generally literate population in these Provinces. T hat this is 

cHff ttiitrt. nol due altogether a 

niaiTKa ... .n 

numerous literate popu¬ 
lation In Multan town and 
cantonment is evident 
from the fact that Jhaiig 
also contains a high pro- 

and indeed the Di^ricts of the South-West generally have a gooV moportbn of 
literates. Of the Natural Divisions the Iiido-Gangctic Plain is dIstmclW behind 
EVovinces. for, though it includes the cities of Delhi, LaWc and 
and sSi eo male literates as against 66 in the Htraalajan 

ti,„ and 70 m the Nonh-West Dry Area. This is possibly due 

IniJ practically forbids the lower classes to accept edu¬ 

cation, whereas in the South-West and trans-Indus there is no such restriction 
It IS precisely the same with female education, for, in spite of such eaceptiens 

as Delhi. Uhorc, Amnlsar, Ludhiana and Gujranwala, which return over 4 
literate femtiles per mile, female education in the Indo-Gangetic Plain is back¬ 
ward, while it is compara¬ 
tively most advanced in 
the N^orth-West Dry Area. 
Yet so few are the literates 
among females that only 
the time marginally noieif 
Districts return five or 
more literates per 
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6. Progress in Literacy-— The Sub^Hltnalayan area shows the greatest 

advance in lite^acyj yet it 
only returns ^’S per milie 
more male literates than 
in rSpi, The most pro¬ 
gressive Districts are 
noted in the margin, to¬ 
gether with the three 
which have retrogressed 
most. It is noteworthy 
that only two States show 
an actual faiUtig off In 
the ratio of literates since 
i 33 i, Trs-i Patiala (to 
per milie) and Dujana 

SELbiiiiiitrr tuiTvI {^1 & per ttitlit), 

7. The Proviiicial Vernhcutars. — In the Census instructions the term 
' language * wag used, loosely, for ' scripts ‘ like Gnrmukhi, Landa and Taiikri, 
which are in reality not ' languages' at all, as they are not spoken dialects or 
tongues, but systems of writing. The term ' wTitten character * would have been 
better. Nevertheless the data obtained are probably fairly accurate, as the in¬ 
tention of the rule was generally grasped. They illustrate, though only itnper* 
fecily, the extremes to which variations in usage are carried in this part of India, 
Just—as we shall see in the next chapter on language—^s there is a tendency 
for each religion and for each trade-guild to develope a sacred dialect or a com- 
mercial argot of its own, so the main religions and the literate castes appear to 
evolve more or less consciously diaiioctive scripts. 

At the same time we must carefully distinguish between the written script 
and the spoken language. It is characteristic of Indian society, in these Provinces 
that there should be a good deal of cross-division in this respect. Thus 
Gurmukhi is not necegsarily the character in which Punjabi is written, nor would 
a person (for example an .^rora woman in Bahawalpur} who writes Gurmukhi 
and nothing else necessarily speak Punjabi, The holy Granths of the Sikhs are 
Bdtne’i Campiuti Ire GTrLauLu, tsiMdttBtlsfl, fittcn almost entirely in the Gurmukhi 
t>anv 4 - , character, but iheir language is the old 

nated it. ^ 

Glirmukhi.~Like Sanskrit, Gurmukhi wag essentially a sacred script. 
Adopted, by altering the significance of certain letters in the Devanagri alphabet^ 
But Df. C^niidur? thsl G^rmu^Ehi modifying the forms of most of the remain' 

der and reducing the number of charac¬ 
ters from the 5a, or of the 

Sanskrit, to 33 (whence the term painti 
applied to the Gurmukhi alphabet), the 
Sikh Gurus appear to have consciously 
invented a new script for their religion.* 

Mahajani Hindi, Landa, Munda, Tankri, Klrarki, or Rori.— Landa 
literally the docked or tailk-sg script, is the term most commonly applied to the 
various forms of commercial script in use in these Provinces. It is laught bv 
pudhas, in a sort of nursciy rhyme, of which the following is the Roht4 ver- 
sion:— 


nto C^ni 

leiteM Were Lo hk iha fiitch Gonii ati4 mt 

&t!eeute4 tkjr thtfik. 6urii An^ai! reerltci] ih& 
id ifA*i ui GwN writtftu in unJ 

id a Mckhi Klulri h^fl to tw icnl icu to tni[;L^I]* 
It IqLi 3 G urmiLkbL The iHFtica 1 % nrtltlnSj 

carhctuii 

[otriHlitCttOfl to Ihn Adi GrAaLtp Xiviti, 

■ole 


t , K Kakka rc KewalU' 

3* G. Gagga Jorri ga 

5. A. Ae^ naniiji motkra. 

6 , Ch- Cham cbir* ki ctaeH' 
6 . J. Jajja jiwal baoja. 

10. A- Afc lOnda pakri, 
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2. AAh Khakha ^hundi china. 

4- Cb. Gha^ga ji ka lotkra. 

j Chh. Chhachha bandha potla, 
5 , Jh. Jhfljja jFjar Ukri. 
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The PrffT^inciai I'Cfisiicsiiars^ 


r Punjab p 19Q1, 


n T. TaUe sp tut gt. 

12 - D. OaddAgode ganth. 

15, R. Ra^ne pa piranc. 

*5, T, Tatte se takhle. 

18, D. Datta diirati diwatye. 
ap. A. Age naqua hnre ja. 

31. P. Fappe sc paothe. 

23. B. Babba bar! batngna. 
25. KL Alamma kkam sar ka. 
37. L. Lala tap qubali ke. 

2 g. S. Sassc ikatam ke. 

31. A. Are garc postL 
33. A 5 . Ai re do bisal fc. 


2 J. Ph. Phaphyan ke pheite pa. 
34 Bh. Bhabba mm\]h kaiar ka. 
a6. R. Kara btram katam* 
aW* A. Awa talc binduti. 

30+ H. Haba bar kc iiani Ifi, 

32. R. Rale bindi rale. 

34, J. ikri men iikri. 

36. A. A paid pya de. 


12. Th. TbaUha tliok bbiraiy.'ui 
14 Dh. Gliadha dhukar puchhrk 
17, TJj. Tbatbe diabawen bakle 
ig. Dh. UbaJlm dbau ebaboFi ja. 


35. U. Uka iduDh ju de. 

It will be seen that there are 36 rhymed lines, but only 33 letters, a long 
being repeated four times (Nos. 5, to, so and 36), and Nos. 5 and 10 being of the 
same shape. The rs, Nos, 31 and 33, are both hard and ‘ Have very nearly the 
same sound,* hut their shapes are quite diRerent. The rhymes are mostly un* 
Intelligible now, but several clearly refer to the form o( the letter. Thus No. 2 
is in the form of a knot No. 7 is a bundle {pofla). No g is lilce a 

thornbush ( /Atir), No. has a tail {puehhri). No. tS resembles a lamp (dtH'aQj 
No. 23 is like the iainga 7 t plant. 

Tauiri pr Tanhe .—This term appears to be used of two distinct cbaraC" 
ters—(i) the Tankri* of the Eastern hlimaiayas, and (ii) the coraitjercfal script cf 
the plains. The Hill Tankri is also known in Hoshiarpur as Pahari, as distinguished 
from the Lande. It has numerous local variants, the most highly elaborated 
being that of Suket and the rudeat that of Strmur. 

The Tajikre of the plains is practically the same as the l.ande—indeed 
the terms are said to be used Indiscriminately In Attoch. In Delhi there are two 
local I'ariants, and a third, said to be used by Punjabi Mohamniadan merchants, 
which is (juite different to the other two. 

Sttdi . — ^The Suds, as a caste, appear to have a kind of caste-script of their 
own, at least in Simla, just as the Bhabras in the South-West of the Province 
have a special written character. 

Hindi , — There Is a common saying that ' Hindi harah kohm badalli 4 (rf' 
or ‘ the Hindi writing changes every 12 miles,’ and the resuU is that the writing 
of one tract is unintelligible in another even a lew miles away. Thus In the 
Lahore District there are at least three types, one In use in Lahore and Kasur, 
another tn Cbunian and a third in Sharakpur Tahsll. In Ludhiana the charjcter 
used in the District is called mahafani, the form in use across the Sutlej being 
distinguished as Lahori. In Dera Ghazi Khan there are three distinct varieties, 
(t) in use at Vehowa and Sanghar, (lO used in Jampur and Rajanpur, and (ni) 
used In Dera Ghari Khan. In Bahawalpur, which lies on the borders of Sindh, 
Rajputana and the Punjab, there is a bewildering variety of written characters 
w'hich illustrates the tendency of each trading-caste to evolve Its own type. 
There are (i)a 5 iri-de-akhar, with a sub*variety called Sidhu or Kharori-akhar, 
(n") the Puchwale or Lfch-ki-akbar, first used at Uch, (i’i» the Sliikarpuri or 
Sindhi, chiefly used by Sindhi Aroras, who are beconung important in the State, 
(is) the Satatmi or Multani used bv the Khatris and Khars of the L-bha tract, 
(tr) the Marwari or Bhabri of the Bhabras, (vili the Shastii, the cLiracter used 
by Brahmtms, and, curiously enough, by Hindu goldsmiths; (lui) the Guietaii 
akhar^ (nrV/) the Lande, used by Punjab traders settled in the State, (/or) the 
Nagri also called 4 w/// (or naked), ^hasiri used by iheDbha Khars, 

(.v) the Tankri or Takri used in the Ubha villages, and (.rf) numerous varieties 
of the Karki or KirakkI used by village shop-keepers, so diverse that the 
accounts of one village are not intelligible in another, and so vague that * Takti 
ham-ghin*(tya* (lit: he has written his accounts in Takri) means'he has 
fudged hb accounts.* It is noteworthy abo that Gurmukhi, used by the Eikhs 
and the pujaris of the ddiarmfaiai in this State, is extending, and that some of 
the W'ottien of the Khar families now read and write it. 


#Tb>iiltrl b Ml, t ituLk. Oil term for An; cbitAtUf. Tj.ltitn KadJ not ippiMT Ute Irani TinSlir. 
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NoL-only do these local variations make the Mahajani Hindi a kind of 
“cryptogratn to outsiders, but the absence of vowel points renders it often a puzzle 
to one’s correspondents and many amusing stories illustrate this. Thus a man 
once \\TOte home:—' ^ari hicA-Aar-mriamaitJ ada kar-de^\a or ' sell timber to 
pay the revenue/ but hun was read for kari, and his daughter was sold. Once 
too a merchant wrote from Delhi:—' Deihipah\i«ck~kar iut iits' —' We reached 
Dellii and were plundered,' This was read late iite^ ' on reaching Delhi we 
purchased pots.' 

Tibetan.—There are tw^o scripts In use, the one called Dhumi being used 
for the Buddhist religious books. This is generally learnt by the Kanawar people, 
even by the women, The other is known as Thai and is used by the trading 
classes in Tibet and Upper Kanawar for commercial purposes. In their 
knowledge of the sacred character the Buddhist women strikingly resemble those 
of the Sikhs, ivho frequently learn to at least read Gurmukhi. 

8. Literacy in Provincial Vernaculars.— The figures in Table VllI of 
Part I [ require some explanation. A very^ considerable number of literates 
returned themselves as knowing how to read and tvrite two or more languages, 
and in such cases each language returned has been shown. Thus, if a person 
was literate in Urdu, Hindi and Pashto, he was first tabulated as literate, and then 
as literate in each of those three languages, so that he appears in columns 5, m, 14 
and ao of the Table. In tabulating this principle was observed consistently 
throughout, I shall return to the data for literacy in more than one language 
presently, after discussing the figures for literacy in the Provincial Vernaculars 
as they stand. 

It may first be noted that in both Provinces, including the Native States, 

these vernaculars 
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are 

returned in the order 
shown in the margin, Urdu 
being the most generally 
knowm. These figures, 
however, _ reoalre some 
modification. Under Hindi 
and Tankrl considerable 
numbers who really use 
Alahajani or Lande have 

, L , , , , undoubtedly been returned, 

but. on the other hand, no less than 39,523 souls (including i ,567 females) have 
been returned as knowing Sanskrit, by which must in many, if not in most, cases 
he understood the Shastri or Devanagri which should have been returned as 
Hindu However, the figures give a very fair idea of the extent to which the 
indigenous senpts have been retained side by side with the official and literary 
Urdu and Engltsh. ^ 

It would be of little interest in discussing the data to distinguish between 
Btitiah Slid Isjitive States^ lerritory^ but the figures for each religion merit nolice* 
Amongst Hindus Lande is far more widely known than Urdu or Hindi, and 

Gurmukhi is returned by 
81,607 souls, of whom 
8,213 are females, showing 
the extent of the infiuertce 
of the ' Sikh ' sacred writ- 

The Tanim senpt is virtually confined to the Hindus, amongst whom are also 
to be found most of those who use the Hindi or Unde. Tibetan is also returned 
by nearly 400 Hindus, who are probably recent converts from Buddhism, 

Amongst the Sikhs Gurmukhi is the most used script, but considerable 

numbers use the Hindu 
commercial characters, as 
do many of the Moham- 
tnadans, among whom 
Urdu is, however, by far 
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the language most usually returned. 
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Literacy in English. 


[ Punjab, 1901, 


Amongst the Buddhists Tibetan is pmciically the cinly language known. 
It is returned hy 579 persons, Including 3a women, and only 8 persons know 
Urdu or Hindi, 

The trading community of the Jains uses chiefly Lande, returning 8,163 
(3,099 males and 64 females), but Hindi is returned by 3.247 and Urdu by 2,980 
persons. Gummkhl (8a), Tibetan (37) and Tankri (33) are also returrjed, 33* 
Jains, including 34 femmes, returned ^nskrit. 

Mullipie Literacy,—-P i. striking feature of the returns is the _ number of 
people who can write more than one language. The Provincial scripts are no 

doubt very diverse, but all are based on 
SubMdmir Tabi* IT. same phonetic system, so that a man 

who has mastered one script probably finds it easy to learn a second or even a 
third. The uncertainty of the English system of phonetics Is doubtless a great 
obstacle to the increase of literacy in English, as it cannot be learned without a 
teacher. 


Of the total literate in English nearly two-thirds, or 63,171, also know Urdu 
and, if wc cKclude the Christians, it is quite the exception For an ^ucated native 
to know English and not know Urdu, Further the scientific phonetic system of the 
oriental scripts enables a person w'Jio has once mastered the Sanskrit character to 
acquire Hindi and its allied scripts, while anyone who has learnt the Arabic alpha* 
bet can learn to read and write Persian, Urdu, etc,, with little difficulty. Hence 
we find that while Christians are rarely literate in more than one language, Hindus 

who have acquired Urdu 
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At the recent Census the rule laid down 
a person was literate should be recorded, the 
first- In tabulation however it was found to 
literacy in more than two languages or to 
an intelligible form, and we had to be content 
9. Literacy in EDgliah.— The figures 


can very often read and 
write at least one other 
language, while in the case 
of one who is highly edu¬ 
cated enough to have 
learnt English and Urdu 
there is an equal chance 
that he will also know a 
third language or script. 
was that all the languages In which 
best-known language being entered 
be beyond our ingenuity to show 
exhibit the best-known languages in 
to show literacy in two scripts, 
for literacy In English are of special 
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Progress in Ettglisk Taking the figures as they stand we find 

that, amongst males only, the number literates in EngUsh is 63 in to.ooo as 
against 30 in 10,000 in 1891, dr in other^ words the proportion has more than 
doubled. The increase is 33 in 10,000 m British Territory as against 33 in the 
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Native States, In only sbt Distnets does the percentage even now exceed 

lo per lOjOdOj and nowhere 
is it over 20, and in these 
Districts the comparatively 
high ratio is clearly due 
to the numbers of the 
European population. In 
Amritsar^ with a large 
commercial city, but no 
military cantonment, and only a small European community the ratio is only 6*4 
in 10,000. With such small numbers it Is hardly worth while to discuss the Dis¬ 
trict figures, but it may be noted that progress has been greatest in the first three 
of the six Districts above mentioned. 

10. Female education.— In every 10,000 of the population there are 
only 15 females who can read and write, or to take the lemale population alone, 
there are in every 1 0,000 females less than 34 who are literate in that sense. 
Women however often learn to read, and as our returns only include those who 
can also write, these figures make the female population appear somewhat more 
ignorant than it really is. Nevertheless the figures show how backward female 
education is, but there has been considerable progress since iSSi for the number 
of literates then was 9 in 10,000 females, whereas nowit is 34, or nearly four times 
c k.-ji -r u, xt xtn many, and since i^l it has more than 

SubfialuT Tuttf V uMl VI. j 1, j 1 T- I- t. - X IT 

doubled. In English indeed the pro¬ 
gress made has been much slower, for ten years ago 4 in 10,000 knew English, 
and the present figure is only 6. It foUows then that female education is only 
making headway in the indigenous languages. 

/ts character.^U we take the actual numbers returned it will be found 
that out of 43,432 literate females in these Provinces, 7,831 are Christians, and 
of these again 6,834 know English. Thus there are only 34,foi literate non- 
Christian fei^es, and of these _ only y6o can read and write English, the 
remainder being literate In Provincial vemacularst so that if we exclude the 
Cbristian literacy in English is a negUgeable quantity amongst females. 

By religion .—'Taking the figures for each religion we find that they stand 

in order of merit as given 
in the first column in the 
margin. And if we take the 
female population alone 
we shall find^ that the 
order of merit is the same, 
but that amongst the 
Sikh women are far more 
frequently literate, m pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, 
than the Hindus. Indeed 
it is the comparatively 
large number of female 
literates among the Sikhs 
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which makes them a slightly educated community than the Hindus, in 

British Territory, for d we exclude females we find that the Hindu males' ate 
just a shade ahead of the Sikhs. 

/fi liie Pravjnciai Another point of interest is brought out 

by the data for literacy in the Provincial vernaculars. Hindu females usually 
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learn Gurmukhi, but con- 
sideiable numbers also 
learn Hindi or Mahajani 
and even Urdu. Sikh 
females however seldom 
learn any language but 
Gurmukhi. Mobamma- 
dan females leam maltdy 
Urdu but 4,247 in 10,000 
literates of the sex are, 
litrarate in *othcr languages, 
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fernacular Literature^ 


[ Punjab, iQOi. 


11. Literature.'— TheSubsidWj Table ll[j, appended to the next chapter^ 
shows the books published in each language during the past decadOj but 1 notice * 

it here because it shows rather the books published in the diHerent written char¬ 
acters! and illustrates not so much the polyglot character of the Punjab popula¬ 
tion as the diy^ersity of the scripts to which its literate members are subject. To 
acquire an intimate knowledge of Panjabi literature one would have to learn to 
read Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi, M^ajani and ihek variants, in addition to 
learning the various languages and their dialects. For example, we (ind Urdu 
books published in four written characters, Persian, Nagri, Roman and Gurmukht, 
and Punjabi in eight, including these four, and Slndbi, Mahajam, Lande arid 
Arabic, On the other hand, we have Hindi and Sindhi books printed in Gumiukhi. 

Of the written languages Urdn is the favourite, some 47 par cent- of the books 
published being in that tongue. Panjabi comes next with about so per cent., 
then English with nearly 7 percent., and Hindi with 4 per cent, of the publtsbed 
works. The subjects covered by those books, which are those registered under 
the Act (XXV of 1867), are of very dlHcrent degrees of impo'rtaiice. A large 
proportion of the works are educational, and this especially applies to the English 
and Urdu publications. Taking the essentially indigenous books in Panjabi, 

Persian, Hindi and Sindhi one is struck by the number of works on poetry and 
religion. As a rule the literary activity of the Mohammadan tmters is centred 
on religious works, and Islam usually publishes each year more books on religious 
questions than all the other religions put together. The books in Panjabi are 
mainly poetical, as are those In Hindi and SindhJ. It 1 $ a Little disappointing to 
find that the literary efforts of Hinduism are limited, for the most part, to mere 
recensions of the older works on mythology and legend, or to controversial works 
on social questions, such as Infant marriage, widow remarriage and the like. The 
Sikhs, in proportion to their numbers, show greater activity, and there has been a 
strong separatist movement in the past decade advocating the abandonment of 
Hindu customs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LANGUAGL 


BibliO^dphy.—Tbe last decade has aot been unfruitful in works wbkh have done 
much to systemaike our knowledge of the vernaculars of the Pupiah, ^ la 1895 some 
rough» but most instructivep doles op the Grammar of the laagua^ spoken in the Westera 
Punjab} by the Reverend Trevor Bomfordj * were published in the journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. In i8g6 Mr. A. H. Diack, C.S., published his Kulu Dialect of Hindi/ 
This was followed In 1898 by the Gramoiar aod Dictionary of Western Puniabi by the 
Honourable Mr. J. Wilsop} C^S j C-S.L The value of both these works is much lOcrens^ 
by the addition of folk-songs, proverbs, clc.i in the languages with which they deal. In 
igoo Df. Jukes, M. R.C.S. of the Church Missionary Saciely, Dera Ghaii Khan^ published 
a raluahle Dlctiotuiry of the Jatkl rsr Westeim Panjabi language. The late Mr. O'Brien, 
C-left some notes on tlifl Kangta Diakets in manuscript and a Gadi Grammar, with 
folk-songs etc.p in print, which have now been all published in the Kangm Gareiteert tevbcd 
editioiip Op the Sansi dialect some escellefit notes by the Reverend T, Grahamp^Bailcy 
B. M. A., VVaiiralMd, were published Ip Ihe Journal of the iWiatic Society of Bengal* 
No* I, of 1901, pages 7—14. These have been re-printed separately^ with notes by the 
author on the Secrot Words of tbu Qasaifl and Chuhi^j and the Argot of Piiojabi 
Gamblers. 

In Tibetan nothing seems to have teen done in the Pun jab, but the Asiatic Sdeiety 
of Bengal in tgt>i published a Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar by the Reverend A. H. 
Francke of the MoTaviau Mission at Leh, and a callection of Ladakhi Proverbs by tbesam^ 
author io igoi^- In Pashto much has been done. In tgoi Captain Rooe-Keppd 

E ublishcd a useful Manual of Pashto* and in 190a Sir. J. G. Lorimeri CJ.E., publiibed 
is Grammar and Vocabulary of Wailri Pashto, which contains more luforraation than I 
could copdense io this chapter* 

I. The classificatioil of the Indian languages.— The I*ingolstic Survey 
of India haa not yet reached the Punjab—though Pashto and the Iranian lang* 
uages (except Balochi) have been surveyed—but Dr. G. A, Grierson, C.l.E., who 
is in charge of the Survey, inrmshed the Census Comroissioner mih a classified 
index of Indian tangxjages to which he prefixed a valuable introduction* 1 he 
following pnges would not have been written without this assistance and Dr. 
Grierson^s classification has been rigidly adhered to throughout. 

In his index Dr. Grierson groups the Indian languages a:S follows 

(A). Indo-European Family 1 1 Iranian Branch. 

Aryan Sub-Family. > Indian Branch. 


f Himalayan and trans-lltmalayan 
I Group. 

(B) . Munda Family. -I Naipali-Himalayan^Group. ^ 

LBurma Group. 

(C) . Tibeto-Burman Family. 

H. Malay Family. 

J, Smltic Family, 

The Iranian Branch of the Aryan Sub-Family is divided into two groups, a 
western and an eastern, Persian is Ihe typical language of the former. The 
latter Includes Balochl, Pashto and the Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs. The 


* TbcM - H.?! «n« bMoii aa Gcitl«clcd bj tlu! Lat« Ut. E. O'Briu, ..tbw of U>. U.U.m GlMHrjr. 
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VI, 


Tke Census and ike LinguisUt Survey-, 


[ Punjab, igox, 


Indian BrancK is tbe one with which we are chiefly concerned. It is divided 
into 9 groups, 3 of which include languages ardinarily spoken in the PUn|ab : 

1— t. West and East Kafir. 

3. Shina-Khowar. 

4. North-Western.—Kashmiri, Lahndat and Sindhi. 

5. South-Western. —Marathi, etc. 

6. Western.— Gujarati, Punjabi, Rajasthani, and Western Hindi. 

7. Nortbern. —^Pabad. 

8 . Central. — Eastern Hindi* 

9. Eastern ,— Bi hari — Bengali, etc. 

In Part 1 of Table X will be found the figures for every language and dialect 
returned in the Census of the Punjab (including the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince) classified in accordance with the above scheme, 

2, The classification of the Languages and dialects of the Punjab. 
—As regards the classification of the Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the 
Punjab, br. Grierson remarks;— 

“the I ndM is based on tlip lists of dialects and languages which Imve been sent to me 
(with spccimensj from every Districl and State. They are, in> doubt, io the orain, 
accurate, having been cnuipiled hy local oihcials endowed with local eapcrinncCi ^ Heir 
principal flaw, from the point of view of the Ceasua, is the iaeviubk one of surplusage, 
Thev contain numerona names of dialects which are mere synonyms of other names—local 
terms for local forms of spcocli which dlRcf so slightly from the standard that they are not 
worth recording In a Censns. There tan be littln doubt that nearly all of these names will 
disappear in the proces.i of the incjuirics of the Linguistic Survey ". 

3 , The results of the Census compared with those of the Lin^istic 
Survey, —It was however clearly the best and safest course to record, in the 

actual Census, the dialects as returned by the people themselves, leaving their 
final classification to a linguistic expert. But there are two great obstacles to a 
complete record on this simple bnsts,^ In the first place a man will seldom admit 
that his language is fangli, of if he is at all educated, Punjabi, just as few people 
in England will plead guilty to a provincial accent. It is ^ways the people a 
little lurtlier on, a liltle deeper in the hills, whose speech is jangli or pahart—ol 
the desert or of the mountains. In the next place every oTicial is luore or less 
of a linguistic expert himself and Cjuite ready to inform you how each dialect 
should he classified, with the result that all detail as it were, disappears, and 
marry minor but distinct dialects are not fully returued. 

To some extent then the attempt to obtain precise statistics of the numbers 
speaking each dialect has failed, because, for example, we find that only 19 persons 
are returned as speaking the Kuluhi dialect of Hindi. From this tL must not 
he inferred that the Kulu people now speak another language but simply that the 
local authorities did not understand what was required. It cannot however be 
said that our figures throw no light on the varieties of the dialc<^ls spoken in the 
Provinces of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier. 

Taking the returns of the Census and comparing them vritfi the data sup¬ 
plied for the Linguistic Survey one finds that they agree in essentials. If the 
former err in ignoring detail, the latter may point, as Dr. Grierson says, to 
greater divergences in essentials than really exist. 

4 , The distribution of languages of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, and the numbers speaking each language.— 
The term ' Provincial Vernaculars’ requires some comment. The Punjab is 
surrounded by countries which are, with the exception of the North-West Provinces, 
inferior to it in fertility and resources, and the races who inhabit ihetp have been 
for generations pressing iu upon it. Nevertheless the great mass of its population 
speaks Punjabi or diiilects closely akin to It and it Is solely on its extreme borders 
that Balochi, Pashto, Bhotia and Kanawart, the only foreign tongues of any 
numerical importance, are to be fpund. 
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5. Iranian Brancb.'^Persian and Parsi are the only two langfuages of 
the Western Group of the Iranian Branch retumedi and both are spoken 
by immigrant races* Under the former 6,3^4 souls are returned as against 7*033 
(including Turkistaoi, Kandhari and Ghazni) in 1891, 80 persons speaking 

Khorasani should perhaps have been added to the present figures, but only 6,303 
immigrants from Persia are returned in Table XI. It would thus seem that 
Persian immigrant families retain their language* Rawalpindi (1,313) and Ludhi¬ 
ana (598) return most Persian-speakers in the Punjab* It is also spoken in 

TaSia X, P«rt IV, piss liT, vd. 11. j ^onlier Di^icts of Peshawar, Kohat 

and Kurram. Out of the 533 Zoroastrians 
in the two Provinces only 38 return their language as Parsi, showing bow readily 
that enterprising people acquire a new' tongue while preserving their national 
religion. 


6. Balochi—Balochi is now spoken by 40,644 souls in the two Provinces 
as against 35,550 in *891 and 35,748 in i88j. It is practically confined to the 
pera Ghazi Khan District, in which however the proportion of its speakers con¬ 
tinues to increase, being now 8, as gainst 7 per cent, in 1S91, ol the population* 
Outside that District the language is hardly spoken at all, except in Babawalpur, 
which returns over s.ooo persons as speaking it. The above figures do not in¬ 
clude the trans-Frontier tribes of D era Ghazi Khan who speak Balochi. They 
nuniber 34 000 souls, Balochi then cannot be said to be a decadent language. 
The Baloch population of the two Provinces amounted to 416,803 in 189 I, and 
IS now 469,430 (excluding the trans-Frontier tribes), but outside Dera Ghazi 
Khan very few speak Balochi. In that District nearly 33 per cent., in Babawalpur 
only 3 per cent., and elsewhere less than i per cent., of the Balochls retain its use. 

7, Pashto.—Pashto is returned by 1,194,561 persons or nearly 4‘S percent, 
of the population of the two Provinces, It is, however, mainly spoken in the 
North-West Frontier Province in which 1,143,011 or 54 per cent* of the popu¬ 
lation return it, and to these must be added 856 persons speaking Kohati and 
134 speaking Pcshawari—mixed dialects of Pashto and Lahnda. Thus only 
52,330 persons in the Punjab speak Pashto and many of these were most pro¬ 
bably Pat ban immigrants for the winter months who had not returned to their 
homes by the night of March tst: 1901. Pathan soldiers enlisted in the Army 
must also be allowed for, f.g., in Lahore and Multan. S 6 I 1 there remains a 
strong Pashto-speaking element settled in Rawalpindi, (20,637, of whom 13,330 
are in Tahsil Attock), and in Mianwali, 15,365, (of whom 13,273 are in Isa Khel 
Tahsil). The above figures do not include the Pashto-speaking population of 
the Shiranni country, some 13,000 souls, but they include 32,501 persons, who 
speak Pashto, in Kurram, Deducting the latter the net increase in the Pashto- 
speaking population of the two Provinces amounts to 85,307 persons, and the 
proportion has risen since (881 thus:— 

1881—*3‘98 per cent. 


1891—4*31 per cent, excluding Kurram* 


1901—4*46 „ „ „ „ 

The Pashto dtaietfo —Pashto, as is well-known, is divided into two great 
branches, the northern or hard, Pakhtu, and the southern or soft Pashto. The 
southern limit of the former is a line drawn from just south of Thai in Bannu 
and running due east almost to the Indus i thence it turns north, so as to exclude 
the Akhora dialect, of the Akhora branch of the Kbatiaks, which belongs to the 
southern branch* The northern thus includes the Afridi, Bangash and Yusafzai 
tnbes, with those of the Chachh plain in Attock, Buner, Swat, and Bajaur- 
How far it extends to the west we do not know, but underly in gs 35 ^ 

Pashto lanuages is a lower stratum of indigenous tongues* Such is the Ormuri 
or B^gista * an mdepcndeni Iranian language, spoken round Kaniguram in 
Wazmstan, by the Chamkannis. Other such languages are the Tirahi <»11I 
spoken in Tirah by the tribes subject to the Paihans, and the Debgatii which 
forms a connecting link between the Hindki of the Indus and the Kafir laneuace 
Our k^tiowledge of these ancient languages is very slight, so that it is hardly 
possible yet to say how far they have influenced the Pashto dialects, which appear 
to be numerous. Regarding these also very little is known, but the followinc 
note shows that there are well-marked differences -The Orakzai dialect 
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£hl«td. 
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AV 

In. 


■M-i 

Cawt hh 

By. 

KJiHttaiga 



By 

Sanak^ 

.... 

VisTwt >Hi 

L«nrfl 

Uairff 
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TIkILS. 
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.... 

ATyir^iii 
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ma taraf ... 

it iweir} liy 


mmd 

Miih, 

To m*. 


is broader, but less guttura.], and 
spohen more rapidly. The 
difierences however are 
not confined to pronun- 
ciatiofi but extend to the 
i^ocabulary and even it 
seems to some infections. 
The speech of the Aka 
Khel, one of the seven 
Karan. niain divisions of the 

Afridis, differs from that 


the Orakzais in a very marked degree. 

8 . The North-Weatern Group, — ^This group includes Kashmiri on theif^ 
north, and Sindhi on the south, both languages s^ken almost exclusively by ^ 
immigrants into the Punjab ^ 

languages lies the Lahnda^ 

the Punjab, Kashmiri and Slndi need not he described 
merits full discussion. 


from Kashmir and Sindh, Seiweeit these two 
tite only representative of the group indigenous to 

at length, hut Lahnda 


Kashmiri. —Nowhere in the Punjab is Kashmiri an indigenous language 
except possibly in Chamba where it is spoken by i per cent, of the population j 
everywhere else the border line bctw*een Kashmiri and the Provincial Vernaculars 
is situated in Kashmir leiritory, and the 7,841 persons returned as speaking 
Kashmiri in British territory must be all Kashmiri merchants or artizans who 
have settled in the Punjab, The language is highly inflecttonal and not only 
offers forms of reduplication but makes vjwlous changes in the base; its 
vocabulary is said by most learned Kaslimtris to be polyglot, every too words 
containing 25 of Sanskrit origin, ^0 Persian and Arabic, tj; Hindustani and 
the remaining lO Tibetan, Turki, Dogri and Punjabi. How far its influence 
may be traced in the sub-dialecls of the Jammu and Murree hills is a question 
as yet undecided. 

Sindhi .—^Sindhi ts indigenous to the Punjab only in Bahawalpur, which 
returns 35,575 out of the 27,980 Sindhi-speaking persons in the Province. As 
in Kashmiri the changes in the base mark a partial retention of the Sanskrit 
inflectional system, lost in the more advanced languages of Punjabi and Hindi. 

9 . Lahnda or Western Punjabi.—^This is the name which Dr, Grierson 
has, in consultation with Mr. Harvey, formerly of the Punjab Educational 
Department, adopted as the generic term for the Western languages of the 
Punjab, It was formally recognised in the last Census as Jatki. * Lahnda', writes 
Dr, Grierson, ' Is a very widely»spoken language extending from the borders of 
Sind up to and beyond the Murrtra Hills, Although influenced by the dominant 
Punjabi spoken in the Province, It is much more nearly connected with the 
Sindhi and Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
difficult words in Kashmir Chrooicles have actually been explained by a Tefcrence 
to Mr. O'Brien's Multani Glossary.' 

Dr. Grierson further points out that the language of the five rivers is really 
Lahnda, not Punjabi, and he remarks that the eastern boundary of the former 
commences in the north at Ramnagar, in Gujranwala, and runs in a straight 
line to the north-east comer of Montgomery, and thence across that District to 
the south'West corner. Lahnda, in his dassiricatton, includes the follawing 
dialects 


Snml 
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DUihcL 


D SitribntlDD, 


4 S Lahnda 


.„ ... Western Punjab „. 

Dialfcts north of the Sait RangO, 

49 Awankari or Awanki ... Kohat and Jhelutn 

50 Chhibhali ... Paujab, (Alnrrce Hilts), Kashmir 

|[Soath-Westcm Hilts). 

Dhaorti ... Jhelum ■"■■■ »!■%■ 

Dtinodi ... Eastern Hilts of Haaara 

Ohebi ... ... Rawalpindi ... 

Hiadki, Hindko or Mnlkgi Haaara and West Indus country, A 

general name for the Lahixia spoken 
in these parts. 

Polhwarl ... ••• Rawatpinoi, Jhdum and Cujrat 

Tinaoli ... .*» West Huara 
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stern pKttJ/tBn 


Ckai^m 


To which must he added the following sub-dialects in Rawalpindi: — 


Reshi 

Sawain 

Jandali 

Khatri 


Valley of the Reah 

<* M ii hoan 

North of Pindi Ghch 


4 S,aQi 

39rOi6 

34.930 

Total 


Dialects south of the Salt Range* 


1,093,838 


Sninl 

Nd. 


DifltributiDD. 

NTniiiberi frtnna- 
ed in Criulu 


48 

Jatld 

Weatern Punjab 

uf 1901. 

220,835 


58 

KacLihri 

East of Jhelum River ... 

16 


59 

Khctrrinl 

Ealu{:hi!fta4i (Thai Cho- 

93 

Not a dialect of 

6a 

Maltani 

tUli)* 

Multati and acighbour- 

961,997 

Baiccht. 

61 

BalisLwalpiiH 

bood. A general 
for Laiitida apoken south 
of ihe Salt Range. 

Baba wa] pur 

530J036 


1 il tl 

Ki^wani 

North of Jbaug 

4 ■•- 1 - 

Cla sBiRcation 

63 

Thali>chtiri 

Tht Jhajig Thai 

fi 535 

doubtful. 

64 

Ubbechi or Ubhtij i 

Siud {SkikarpurJ 

1 j 9=4 



(Ubbe dUboli). 



And to these must be added — 


165 


ChinawaTj Banka of the Chenab To Giijmiiwabt, Jhaag 
and Muzaffaigarh. 

Dtrawal, Ttwiti of Dera Ismail Khan 526,57^ 


Total 2 , 243,198 


Thus the total number returned as speaking Lahnda and its dialects 
amounts to 3,337,036* or over 12 per cent, of the population of the two Pro¬ 
vinces. That this is below the real number will appear from the detaib 
given above. It can hardly be supposed that only two people speak Tinaoli 
that none now speak Chibhali or Dhundi and only 16 Kachhrl Probably 
a <^rtain ninnber have been returned as Hindki-speaking, or under Poth- 
nrari, but the llgures for Punjabi in Peshawar (149,346), Hazara (43 i6e) 
Kohat (39,317), Bannu (31,113). and Dera Ismail Khan (30,813), Dis¬ 
tricts m which, making every alloivance for troops and imm^ration from 
the Punjab, the number of Punjabi-speaking people cannot he really large, appear 
to show that that language has been very often returned instead of the more 
servile Hindki. 

Lahnda is almost entirely conhned to the Indus Valley and its dialects are 
further much localised. Thus Awankari, Dhanni, Cbebt, and Poiliwari are only 
returned in appreciable iiumbers from Rawalpindi. Hindki is essentially the 
speech of Hazara, where it is spoken by 76 per cent of the population, Peshawar 
only reluming 3,865, Kohat 3,021, and Bannu 3,509. As in the case' of Pashtu 
howei'er. there is a strong overflow cis-fndus, Rawalpindi returning 112,15s (all 
but 1,718 in .Attock Tahsil), and Mianwali 91,252. Jatki would seem to be 'con¬ 
fined to the Jat population of Dera Ghazi Khan, w-hich stands in much the same 
relation to the dominant Biloch as the Hindki-speaking races do to the Pathan 
tribes. In this District it is spoken by 220,761 oi* 47 per cent, of the population. 
Derawal 1$ returned as the speech not merely^ of the toions of Dera Umail Khan 
but of 143^47 pr 57 «nt. of the population of the District, It also extends 

^*^40 per cent., and into 

lahaijs Bhaicl^ and Leiah of Mianwali, where Jl is spoken by tgS,%26 or 46 per 
cent., of the District ^pulailon, Chinawar, the dialect on ttie border b^veen 
Lahnda and Punjabi, IS only returned by 165 people. The colonization of its 
junsdiction by people from the cast and north wilt probably soon cause its com- 
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In 1891 Jatki with its kindred dialects was returned as spoken by only 
>.899,923 souls, but the figures were clearly imperfect — ^as indeed they still are. 
The apparent increase is thus over i,3oo,ocx», but any detailed companson would 
be useless, as the Hindi of Hazara, Raw^plndt, etc,, was included in Punjabi and 
so on, in the figures ol tSgt. 

The dialects pf jLffAwifrt,—The above is Dr, Grierson's classification. 
Dr. Jukes, in the preface to liis'Westem Punjabi Dictionary suggests a some¬ 
what different class!ficatian, in the following interesting passage; — 

^*The WestErn Punjabi or Jatki language lias many local names applied to U, Multani, 
Derawal, Jagdalli, Stab purl Banuchi, Peshawar!, Potboharl, Iluari, Baba wal purl are 
all names of dialects of the iangnage, which is spoken by the Jafir Pagans and Khelrans 
on the west of ibc Dem Ghaai Kban Dtstrict to BaKawalpur on ihe East, and from Sindh 
in the South to the conTmes of Kashmir in the North, covering an area about the liae of 
Ireland and with a poputaikn variously estimated at from three to five millions; the 
latter is probably near if not under the actual number. There seem to be three well 
defined dialects:— 


( 1 ) Southern Punjabi, iaeludjtig Mullani, Dcrawal, Bahawalpuri spoken from Sindh 
to the Dera tsmall Khan District, 

( 3 ) The Sail Range Dialects, called in Bhai Maya Singb^s Dictionary Pothohari^ 
spoken in Rawalpindi, Jhdum, Shahpur, Gujrat and the Salt Range: 

(3) The Hazara Dialect 


Each District seems to hart its own local name for I he langnage, which has dialectical 
difierenens of pronunciation, meaning nr idiom varying more or less every few miles, or 
even ia different quarters of the same City." 


Dr. Jukes further points out that there is probably considerable difference 
in the language as spoken by Hindus from that used by Muhammadans, the 
former being much richer in words having a Prakrit origin. Again Mr, Wilson 

Cramnmt and Dkti^nnt^ dE WeiUsn Paaloiii, PreluK, page I. WTltfiS iHuS 


“The dialects spoken in the Shahpur District may be further classed into tmi group«, 
(a) the dialects of the pEains and {A) those o( the Sait Range. The principal dilTefences 
between these groups are that in tii Salt Range dialects (i) many nouns in the oblique 
singular add .in e or i tn the root, gh^re {hnnse}, i»ir/; 41 (buffalo—cow): { 2 ) the 
genitive post position (of) is un instead of da ; ( 3 ) sevet^ other post pajiitions are di Her eat, 
ha or nA for (to), thaa fqr ih* Iffom}; ( 4 ) the ending of the present participle is 
na instead of rf-r; 15 ] a nnmlwr of etnnmon words are different, eg., ihi for Ac (become), 
fAi'wn for/r (take),/If/for cAnf (mave), for sak (be able): ( 6 ) there is a stronger 
tendency towards nasalization of vowels; ( 7 ) and a tendency to snhstitulc r for n, e-g., 
Apr for Ao'rt (who),/Irtf for tittfi. These eharactcrislics are also lovnd m the dialects 
spoken in the western tahsils of the Rawalpindi District ns far north as Attock, and pro¬ 
bably in the iulcrvening tahsili of the Jhelam District." 


And he further adds * 

“ The dialects spoken in the plains portion of the District may be further suh-ilivided into 
those spoken between the rivers Jhclutn and Che nab, m what is calleil the Doab, and tlmso 
spoken west of the Jhelam in the sandy desert called the Thai, Tlie chief diflercnccs are 
that in the ThaJ, fi] hard it is often substituted for soft J, e.g., i» Mdi (grand father) di 
(give), dih (tea), iVaV (hither); ( 2 ) hardi/ is also sub.4titnled far other letters, midd for 
mfrd (my) ; ddhk for pifAA (see); ( 3 ) the present participle ending in transitive verbs is 
often or ind& instead oi-dttifdi ( 4 ) a number of common W'ords are different, eg., led 
for Aer lothst), dd^ri (or mnrd (man), suif for sdridtii (woman), /Ad/d for /Adrtf (little) 
itaddhS for viirff, (smali) assd for djjr (we), dn for ddeP 


The eltaracferisiies of ihe North-Wesiern group .—It seems certain that the 
languages of this group are in a much less advanced stage than those of the 
western group, in that they retain, to a far greater extent, the old Sanskrit infiec- 
rional OTStem, with pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form in i, and a future 
in s. Hut the differences between the two groups go even deeper than infiec* 
tlonal forms, for Lahnda possesses the Pashto run {/rr), found as the final letter 
in all verbs m the infinitive, and a hard <//, d. and g, as in Sindhl, though 
these letters appear to be confined to the south-west of Its jurisdiction. The 
differences in the various dialects of Lahnda have, however, not yet been worked 
out, and it is only possible to touch upon the characteristics of the north*western 
group as a whole. Of these the chief Is the free use of pronominal suffixes with 
erb$, negatives, and also with nouns. Instances of this structure in Lahnda are 
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jata-m Uierally—' was yoked by me the pair,* or ' I yoked the pair’: ' ehangn 
'does it become me?': ' khartt-m* 'I (was) standing*? etc. The 
main point of interest about tliese enclitics is that they are found in many Aryan 
languages, both ancient and modern, as well as in the Semitic languages. Tliey 
appear in Pashto, Balochi and in Sitidhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri, but not m 
cenain languages connected with Kashmiri, They do not appear in the Dravid- 
ian languages, but are common in Santali; anfl they are common In the Aryan 
languages of the East and South of India.* 

Ths history of the t^arth-Wester'n Group ^ — It is extremely interesting* as 
bearing upon the ethnology and religions of the peoples of the West and South- 
West Punjab, that Dr. Grierson thinks it probable that, as far as the Punjab is 
concerned* the speakers of the North-Western group represent the first Aryan 
invaders of India, who were thrust hack upon the Jheluin and Indus by a later 
set of invaders now represented by the speakers of Punjabi and Western Hindi, 
and he gives the following details in support of this view 

* 1 think that there can be no doubt tliat Lahnda is not only a language distinct from 
Panjabi (that rvas admitted at the last Census), but Iwlangs to a diSerant group of Aryan 
languages. So ititiaiately concected is it with Sindhi, that Siraiki* which is universally 
classed a* a dialect of that language, Is really a form o( Lahnda, 1 have not worked tbis 
out ycl ill all its details, but 1 think you may be sure of the broad facts. On the other hand 
it merges, through Kohistani and Gihibhali, into Kasbtniri. U actually, at the present day 
uses words which were once used in Kashtrdri, but have since died out. There are also*of 
Course, many w'orda comraoti to the two languages at the present day- 

1 think it Is probable that there were two Aryan invasions of India, one shortly after 
the other. The older invaders would in that case bo represented by the speakers of ICasb- 
miri* Sitidhi, Marathi, wrhich runs right across India, Orly a, Bengali, Dlhari, and Assamese, 
The second invasion came In tike a wedge, and settled about the Saraswati, They 
expanded and shoved the older inhabitants west, east and sonih. They would be repre* 
SOD ted by the speakers of Panjabi, Gujrati, Rajasthani, and SVestern fUndi. So far aa the 
Panjab is concerned, they expanded westwards, and thrust the older invaders back upon 
the jhcluin and the Indus. No doubt, In the process of going westwards, they adopted 
linguistic idioms from their opponents, on whose lands they settled, Ibere are still traces 
of this in some of the Panjabi dialects.' 

iUWninnittuf. lo. Thc Westfim Gfoup,—This group Includes the pnncipallanguaOT of 
the Punjab Province and corresponds to the Hindustani-Hindi, Bagri and the 
greater part of the Punjabi groups of the Census of iSpi. It represents, in the 
two Provinces, 76 per cent, of the population, being spoken by 20,486*888 persons, 
of whom i5,550,oC>] arc returned as speaking pure Punjabi. 

There are four principal languages, Gujarati, Punjabi, Rajasthani and 
Western Hindi, in this group. Of these the first is represented by a few 
Individuals, doubtless temporary Immigrants. Its dialects, Malwi, Ahmadabadi, 
Kachhi and Kathiyawadi, are only spoken by 151 persons all told. The third, 
Rajasthani, is spoken by considerable numbers of immigrants from Rajputana 
who have in some cases been settled since a long period in the Punjab and are 
widely spread throughout it, while the second and fourth comprise the most 
important dialects of the Central and South-East Punjab. 

11 , Punjabi—* Punjabi*, writes Dr, Grierson, ' seems to have two dialects 
besides the standard of the Manjha, ^is,, Dogri and Malwai.' Under Dogd the 
returns show 02,510 (18,830 in Gurdaspur), but under Malwai and its sub¬ 
dialects, Hethi and Rath (in Jind), and Pachadi, only 119 persons in all are 
returned. Clearly these dialects have for the most part been returned as Punjabi. 

As regards the characteristics of Malwai or Malwi, Dr. Grierson writes 

*' From a cursory tospection, I should be iucliued to say that the distinctive feature of 
Malwi was the freer use of proaomiaal suBixes with verba. N&wton antes that fact iq his 
Panjabi grammar, f see that On page 72 he gives these sullixes to standard Panjabi also, 
but my ipecimcDS appear to give It much more freqiieuUy to Malwi, more and more as w'e 
go west, and approach Lahuda. These sufHacs are, I am certain, a rdte of the time when 
a North-WesterD language* akin to the ancestor of the modern Lahnda, was apoken over 
the whole Fanjab up to near the Saraswati, The Aryan speakers of the upper Gaqgetic 
Doab subsequently overran the Panjab and p^ly imposed their language upon it. f 
think that the speakers of the North-Westera dialect entered thc Panjab through the 

* SaiGa«» in tbi tUabiDiri by Dt, C. A, Grl«non, CJ.E, In J. A. 3 . B, 1S95. Pmt I, psgni 
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Kabul Vallty, whILfr the (langetic Doib (iLupla pos^bly came la nis Gilgit and Swat 
(leaving the aboriginals of Shina and Kbowar behind them}, and forced their way to the 
Saraswati, where they became the parents of tnodem Indian civiltsation, and were 
surrounded for a long period by hostile Aryan tribes all of whom were ctxmected with 
the North-Western Immigration. ** 

Jangli 1 $ returned by 74j072j of whoiin 64,610 are in the Chenab Cobny and 
8,376 m Multan, It is the dialect of the ' Janglis' or nomads of the Bar in Jhang^, 
and Dr. Grierson classes it doubtfully as a form of Punjabi, and considers that 
it is simply a vague term which;mere 1 y connotes a number of rude forms of Malwi. 
It is doomed to speedy extinction, surrounded as its speakers now arc by the 
colonists, 

12, Rajasthani.—Bagri (or Shekhawati), with BikaneH, Jaipuri, Mew.iti, 

Merwari, Mewari, Marwari and a number of sub-dialects are classed by Dr. 
Grierson a$ dialects of Rajasthani, which has two great divisions, a Western, 
of which Marwari is the type, and an Eastern, whose type is Merwari, but the 
dialects have not yet been assigned to these two divisions. The Bagri is widely 
spread, being spoken by the numerous tribes which have inimigrated into the 
south-east Punjab from the Dagar country of Bikaner, and is returned in Feroze- 
pur (63,337 cent.), in Patiala (5,779), as well as in Hissar (183,207 

or 33 per cent), Loharu (14,908 or nearly ^ per cent.), and Dadri (7,098), of 
their populations. 

Bikaneri is only returned by 6,028 persons in all, and these arc scittered 
over a number of Districts. It is only found in any numbers in Multan (2,358) 
andtheChenab Colony (( ,040) being clearly confined to the immigranls from 
Bikaner. 

Marwari is returned by 190,375, and the figures probably include other 
dialects of Rajasthani, such as Me wan or Jaipuri, for, as Dr. Grierson points 
out, Marwari is used by the ^ople of other parts of India for all the dialects 
of Rajputana generally. In this sense it has indisputably been used in Patiala 
whichreturnsi37,9i9, andpossibfymBahawalpur,{3i,i87). InHissar (7.456), 
Delhi (4,171) and Amritsar {1,303), it has probably ^en more accurately used. 

Mewati, or the speech cf Mewat, the Mcon’ country, is virtually confined 
to Gurgaon, which returns 102,379 nearly 14 per cent, of its population), 
out of a total of 103,794 souls. 

Gujari is also classed, provisionally, by Dr. Grierson as a dialect of Rajas¬ 
thani, being closely akin to Mewarl. It has a remarkable: geographical distri¬ 
bution 

Hazara returning j2,1)65 (or 9*4 per cent, of the District populatian). 

Ravralpiadl „ 3,495 

Chamba ,, i,i3G (and Gurdospor 467 ), 

Uoshiarpur „ *7>233 (or '“7 per cent. of. Uie District population). 

13 . Western Hindi —The most important dialect of Hindi in the Punjab 
is the Hariani, Bangru or Deswali spoken by 604,034 souls, probably in the main 
Deswat Jats and their dependent tribes. It is the main language of Hissar, (401, 
704 or 51 per cent, of its population), and ol the Oadri pargana of Jind, (300,513 
or 71'] per cent, of the pupulation of the State). 

The closely connected Ahirwatl Dr Ahirs' speech is probably only a tribal 
sub-dialect of Desw'ali, being found in the same tracts, 1,(47 sp^^king it in His¬ 
sar, and 6,363 in Dadri, out of 7,6(5 alt told. 

Hindi is returned by 13,380 persons, of whom 13,354 are in Delhi. Braj 
Bhasha is mure scattered, being doubtless the speech of immigrants from the 
North-West Provinces, but 3,601 return It In Gurgaon out of a toial of 3,551 in 
the two Provinces. 

Purbi is probably used vaguely in the Punjab for all the forms of Hindi 
spoken to the east of the Jumna and the numbers returned under h (44,034), 
doubtless include many who speak Western Hindi. Dr. Grierson classes Hindus¬ 
tani, and Urdu, its Mohammaoan literary form and the language of the Moghal 
Court, under Western Hindi. As the iingua fraucit of Northern and,Cemral India 
it is widely diffused, being returned under one name or the other in every District 
and State, though the distinction between Hindustani and Urdu has certainly not 
been observed, In the Districts of the Delhi Division It has clearly been return¬ 
ed extensively instead of Hindi, and in Nabha iti lieu of Funjabu 
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14. Pahan.—This group, represented In this Province by the Pahari of 
the Eastern Punjab^ was retained by Dr* Gnersotij p^ding the completJon of 
the survey, in deference to fonner custom, though with doubts as to whether it 
really mi^is as an independent set of languages* It Is certain, he says, that 
some, at least, of its members are closely connected both in form^ and by 
history with Rajasthani, thus conhmiLng what legendary history tells us of the 
conquest of the Himalayan Area fay invaders from Rajputana. On the other 
hand Dr* Grierson writes with reference to the late Mr* E> O'Brien^s Notes on 
the Kangri dialect:— 

** The Kangra dialect is an mtercstiog oac. It has much more of a Panjabi air than 
the Pahari one that 1 expected^ 

The £uihx Jo of the dative-accusative is a tnissmg forpi for which 1 have hcicii hunting 
for some Ume^ AH these Accusative-dative suffixes are really locatives of genitive suffixes* 
The Hinduslani is a iDcative of ka. (of course I cannot explain the whole process here), 
and similarly Kangri jo is a locative of a lost genitive which latter is the same as the 
Sindhijo (here the o is the sign of the nominative not of the locative)* That it isoriginaiLy 
a locative is heautiruUy shown by the Jocatites of the personal pronouns (/i)# vich, &c.) Vich 
is of course a worn out forui of a locative in the middle, and the phrase means * in the 

middle a/ yon** Here iijo is an adjective in the locative agreeing with viche. It is not 
an oblique genitive which would be Tegnlarly tiji (c /1 (fa, 

In the Punjab Himalayas the dialects are exceedingly numerous and 

« every main valley has its sub-dialect di fie ring slightly, but perceptibly, 
osc of the adjacent valleys. The Hill people emigrate but little, theif 
clans arc very local and are divided into small exogamous septs so that marriage 
at a distance Is rare, except amongst the ruling famiHeSp 

Dr* Grierson gives the following li^t 
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To these must hoirevef be added:— 
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One or two notes on the names in the above list may bo of Interest. Bish* 
shaa or *the twenty hundreds’, is a tract In the Jubhal State, probably so-called 
as containing that number of revenue-paying units. Giri-pirl simply means 
' the dialect of the country across the Gin ' {fur, beyond), a part of Sirrnaur w'hich 
is ethnobgically very distinct from the cis-Giri country, Giri-piri is probably 
a true dialect. Of the four last names in the list, Theogi should be included 
in Keontbali, Theog being a feudatory of Keantbah Pachhmi is the term used 
in Sirmaur for the Kangra dialects, as Kami is used ol those spoken in Jubbal. 

It is hardly necessary to say much regarding the distribution of these dia¬ 
lects, as the names indicate the country in which each is used. Chaurahi 
is confined to Chamba : Gadi (QarmauH) to Chamba and the Dhaola Dhar in 
Kangra. Bhadarwahi is the dialect of Bhadarwah In Kashmir close to the 
Chamba border and Pangwali is the dialect of Pangi, which adjoins British 
Lahul. 

Pahaci hardly extends beyond the Rawalpindi border on the west, and the 
13,465. returned for that District and the 35 In Hazara are doubtless the people 
who speak the various sub-dialects of the Murree Gullies. The Pahari of Pesha¬ 
war (a 12) is probably Gujari or Tirahi. The nutnhers now returned for Pahari 
and all its dialects are 1,554,367, or only 51,294 more than in iSgi. The popu¬ 
lation of the Hills is stationary and the Hid dialects must inevitably disappear as 
education slowly progresses, 

15. The Ea.stern group.— The Eastern group is only represented in 
these Provinces by 2,558 persons who speak Bengali—a yearly decreasing com- 
manity,— and possibly by a few oF those who are returned as speaking Purbi, which 
is the West Indian name for Bhojpnri, especially for that form of it which 
is spoken in the esst of the North-West FVovinces. 

16 . Tibeto-Burman Family: Himalayan group, — 1 have nothing to 
add to paragraph 237 of Mr, Maclagan’s report, except to note that some 
details regarding the remarkable dialects of Kanawari and Kanaishi, {the latter 
spoken in the Malana V^alley of Kulu) will be found in Mr. A. H, Diack’s Kulu 
Dialect of Hindi, tSgfi. 

17. The MultipHcity of dialects.— It would be useless to attempt to 
dehne the term ' dialects, ’ but using U in a wide sense the diversity of dialectical 
varia^ons is very striking. 

As in the case of the written character so with the spoken languages a 
great number of local varieties will be found to exist, and each language will be 
seen to be divided into numerous dialects, sub>dialects or patois, between which 
no hard and fast hoc can possibly be drawn, though the differences, slight as they 
may be, arc real enough. To the people themselves this diversity is apparent, 
or they say that the hit, a term including everything from accent to language) 
changes every twelve eos in the plains and in the hills every six. 

But in addition to the local variations, we shall find, as with the castc'scripts, 
tribal dialects and trade>argots, which introduce cross'-divisiens and render any 
classification difficult. 

18. Sacred dialects. —How far the language of the Grantha should be consi¬ 
dered a sacred dialect I am unable to say. It probably preserves, for the sacred 
books, an archaic form of the language, just as Hebrew was preserved long after 
Aramaic had become the SMech of the Jews. The Sikh Nihangs have, however, 
" a distinct and curious dialect of their own, and use the masculine gender for 
everything," but perhaps the Nihangs’ speech is, like the Quakers’, not a true 
dialect, rhe influence of religion on language is nevertheless considerable, as 
Dr. Jakes has pointed oat is the case in the south-west of the Punjab. Within 
the same tract of country we find the language of the people strongly affected 
by tbc language of their sacred books. This difference is well brought out in 
the following translations of the first verse of St. John's Gospel 

Musalman Punjabi z^Mudkan Kaiam si U Kaidm Kkudd dt nil li le 
Katdm Khudi sL 

Hindu Punjabi \~-Ad vighch Subad si sr Sabad Farmssur eU lawf si aU 
Sabad Parsn$S 9 r sL 
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19. Tfa.de argots. —-Our mformation regarding the trade argots Is not 
at all complete. Some of them appear to be true dialects. Thus Colonel 
Temple considers that the Naqqash, who are painters on papier niach 4 in the 
Punjab and Kashmir and who have a distinct argot, have preserved a true 
dialect, the words of which ' represent either real existing words, or older, and 
in some cases obsolete, forms of them,' though it ‘ undoubtedly contains slang 
distortions and perversions of common words purposely made.’l 

The Delhi DalalsJ have a much less respectable argot, as it is used solely 
for purposes of cheating. 

30. The Qasais’ dialect.—The Punjabi Qasais who do not kill cows have 
a secret dialect, and ii Is an Interesting qnestion bow far their dialect differs 
from that of the Hindustani Qasais on the one hand and those who slaughter 
kinc on the other. 

These latter, who are called Bhakkar-Qasal, tfrom bhahkar, a bull, cow', 

or buffalo), to distinguish them from the 
Sikkhu or Mekn-Sikkbu (from a 

goat), use an argat which contains words 
of Persian and Arabic origin, as, for ex¬ 
ample, certain numerals, as the marginal 
examples show. Some of the words are 
common to thb and the Chuhras' argot, c-^g., gaimi thief, and gam&i, theft, eft 
Chuhra gaimi , and Persian loss. 

These trtide argots appear to be allied to the true dialects of the caste-less 
tribes on the one hand and to the artificial secret argots of the criminal classes 
on the other. 

21. The Sansis' dialect —'The Sansi dialect,' writes Mr. F, G. Bailey, 
' may be sub-divided Into two, the main dialect and the criminal variation. The 
former is used by all bansis in ordinary conversation. It closely resembles 
Punjabi, though it is somet lines more like Urdu. The criminal variation is 
absolulelv unintelligible except to the initiated.' 

32. Tribal dialects —U will ba noticed that some dialects derive their 
names directly from those of tribes. Thus the Khattri dialect is literally the 
speech of the Rhai tars, a Rawalpindi tribe, while Ghebi appears to take its 
name from Gheb, a designation wliich surnves in Bala Gheb and lindi Gheb, 
once the territory of the Ghebas, who now rail themselves Rewals of Moghal 
descent. Their chief village is Jandal which gives its name to the JandaJI 
dialect. Gheb) is, how'ever, no longer eKcluiively the speech of the Gheba tribe, 
whose numbers are only 208, whereas the Ghebi dialect is spoken by 74,083 souls. 
Jandali too is clearly not confined to Jandal, lor it is returned by 39,0)6 persons 
and appears to be widely spoken in Tahsil Fateh Jang. 

Gadi is another instance, being the dialect of the Gaddis or possibly of 
their country, Gadderan. Gujari is conRned to the Gujars as a caste, and the 
gipsy dialects Odki, l.abhanki, Kanjari, Saori and San.sia arc only spoken by 
those tribes. The Wirkamdi-boli or Wirks, speech of the Linguistic Survmy, has 
not been relumed In the Census. In other cases the name of the dialect and 
of the tribal territory is one and the same- Awatikari, for instance, is the ‘ Awan 
country ' both in the Sail Range and in the Jullundnr District. Ahirwa-i ap¬ 
pears to be the name of the ^ .^iiir ccuuiry * alsct, though it is primarily used of 
the tribe's dialect. Jalu is a rurious instance. It is rm/, I believe, the dialect 
of the Jatu Rajputs, Its derivation is unknow'n to me. 

In the third place, we find certain tribal or racial names and dialect names 
derived from the same source. Dogri, for example, is undoubtedly derived from 
dugar des, the bw country under the J;imiiiu Hills, as probably is Dogra. 

But the latter term Is commohly cooHned to the Rajputs of that tract, while 
Dogri is the dialect of the whole population. Again, Bagrl and Deswali are 
dialects ol the Pagur and Des trucis, but it would not, I think, be correct to say 
that the Bagri was the tongue ol the Bagri Jats or Deswali that of the Destval 
Jats, The names of the dialect and of the group of tribes liave a common origin, 
but the group has been broken up and dispersed, so that its limits no longer 
correspond with thosti of its former dialect. Rath is not now, if it ever was, the 
dialect of the trai t round Rewati which bears its name. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INFIRMITIES. 

1. Comparison Tilth the returns of 1881 and 1891,— The inatmctiotis for 
the enumeration of the afflicted were precisely the same as in 1891 and iSSl. 
Divergences cannot therefore be attributed to alterations in the system of 
record. As in the case of literacy, no attempt could possibly be made in a 
Census to ascertain the degree of insanity or leprosy, and the figures for these 
infirmities are probably less accurate than those for deaf-mutism and blindness, 
but a precisely similar remark would, if correct, apply to the Census figures of 
18&] and 1891. 

The total population of the afflicted amounted in 1901 to (i 3 »i 34 as against 

133,243 in iSgi and 163,67710 
1881, the decrease under each 
infirmity having been con¬ 
tinuous, except in the case of 
insanity or, in other words, 
whereas in t8Si 72 persons 
io every io,oao were returned 
as afflicted, in the present 
Census only 42 were so 
returned* 

Assuming, as we are fully justified in doing, that these figures, which show 
a less sudden drop than did those for 1891, are substantially accurate, it remains 
to discuss the questions whether the improvement in the health of the population 
is real, or tvhether in the past decade the weakest have gone to the wall during 
periods of scarcity deepening into famine. This can best be done under each 
infirmity. One remark may, howeier, be made on the figures as a whole, Mr, 
Maciagan in wtking paragraphs 189, 194. and 201 of liis Report, appears to 
have been somewhat apprehensive that the decrease in infirmiiies since_ 188] 
was more apparent than real. The regularity of ihe decrease, however, in the 
two last decades wrould appear to point to ihe very great accuracy of our 
statistics. If there have been errors, they have been remarkably systematic, 
and it is safer to assume that the results arc correct than to alttibute the 
decreases to improved defects in the record. 

2, Insanity.— The startling decrease of 33 per cent, in the 18S1-91 decade 
has been replaced by an almost equally startling increase of 24"6 per oent,, and 

" * ‘ ‘ ise (37 per cent.) than males 

□ughotit the Punjab, excluding 
the Native States which show 
a collective of 250 

persons. The North-West 
Frontier Province figures are 
almost the same as in 1891, 
The increases are most marked 
in the Districts shown in the 
margin, and in all these Dis¬ 
tricts, except Kangra and 
Lahore, the figures are virtually the same as (or better than) those of 1881, 

The only asylum in the Province is now the or e at Lahore, that at Delhi 
having been closed in igcoandall its patients transferred to the former place. 
This accounts for the large number of it,sane returned by that District (889), the 
population of the Asylum on the 3tst December 1901 having been 379. Looking 
to the continued and accelerated decrease in the number of deaf-mutes since i88l, 
it is not easy to think that many persons really insane have been returned under 
that head, Morejv^r, if many deaf-mutes had been relumed as insane, we 
should expect to find a corresponding diminution in the number of deaf*^ 
mutes in the areas which return the largest numbers of insane* This, how¬ 
ever, is riot the case. 

Crtmftal Lumifiis , — The Jail population on the last day of February 1901 
included only 1 3 criminal lunatics throughout the Province, but those suffering 
from insanity in an acute form are transferred tci the Provincial Lunatic Asylum 
at Lahore. Of 13* lunatics admitted to tl-e Asylum in 19 CO, only 34 were 
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classed as criminat.and of the total bumber of lunatics treated, only 93 were so 
classed. The number of criminal lunatics is thus well under 5 per miliion of the 
population. 

3. Insanity by occupation and religion.—Wttii the sanction of the 
Punjab Government itifirniities were not tabulated bv caste, and it is not easy 
to see what value can atwch to figures of insanity by caste in a Province where 
probably not one case in ten is medically diagnosed, and where tire line between 
dcaf'mutisrn and insanity is so uncertain. 

Taking, however, the ‘igurea given in the Annual Reports on Lunatic .^-luma 
in the Punjab, we find that the agricultural classes supply most of the inmates, 
though probably not an undue proportion of the total in proportion to [heir 
numbers. Faqirs supply a large number because in the nature of things lunatics, 
who are popularly regarded as semi-sacred, turn and live by ttrendicancy. 

Admssions into Lanatk Asylums ehissijied by Qcsitpation, 

Clefk, 
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For the purpose of comparing the respective- liability to insanitjf of the 
various occupations these figures are vitiated by the fact that one class is much 
ntore likely to send its lunatics to the Asylums than another: every insane sepoy 
for example is probably sent there, while among the professional classes the 
insane would most probably be looked after by their own relations Again the 
insane of the towns are more likely to be swept into the Asylums than those of 
the villages, 
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value may be gauged from the 
marginal ■ figures for the 
decennial age-periods. The 
deficiency under the 0—10 
period is, as Mr. MacUgan 
pointed out, obviously due to 
the ini possibility of saving 
that a child is a deaf-mute un¬ 
til it has teached the age of 
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two or perhaps even three 


years. It may be indeed assumed that parents do not alw'ays give up the hope 
that inability to articubic will disappear for the first four or five years of fife. 

* The decrease of 9'3 5'9 misprinted tn the report for in the number 

of deaf-mutes between i88t and i8gi has been followed by a further decrease of 
nearly 12 per cent., and now less than S persons in every 10,000 are deaf-mute 
as against 10 in 1891 and 12 in i 83 i. 
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The numbers of deaf-mutes returned arc large in Kangra (3^^165). Hoshiar* 
(953)1 Rawalpindi (i,aj 3 )^ and iMultan {935), 

5. Blindness.—As in 1891 tbc figures include only those ht&ily blind, and 
they are almost certainly the most accurate of the Infirmity statistics, being 
based on a siiuple rule which could hardly have been misunderstood. This be¬ 
ing so, iha^^rilinued decrease of over 8 per cent, following on a decrease or 
over 36 per cent, in the actual numbers returned is perhaps the most satisfactory 
feature of these returns. Taking into consideration the increase in the popula¬ 
tion since tS8i, the proportionate decrease is of course verv much greater, and 
whereas in i88( i person itt every 196 was returned as blind, only i in 343 is 
now so returned. 
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The Census of 1868 gave an even greater proportion than that of 18S1 
so that the record is one of uninterrupted improvement. Allowing for 
the possibility that In the earlier censuses persons not totally blind were entered— 

® possibility which is [ think hardly a probability, because native usage has 
distinct terms for blind Surdas, or Surma Singh), •and for onc'eyed 

the progress has been remarkable. 

No data are available as to the coasts of blindness Small-pox Is knowm, 

T«-l u«„htSn.^j-p« In T.rriir r^. Ho wevcT, to bft a frequent 

cause, but deaths from 
that disease appear to 
have been more uumernus 
in the past decade than in 
iSSj-gr, having risen in 
1896 to the abnormally 
high figure of 45,084 {m* 
eluding 39,357 children 
under 12) in British Dis¬ 
tricts alone. Looking to 
these figures one w'ould 
expect to Sud a corre¬ 
sponding increase, of some 
«xtent, of blind persons amongst the young born prior to that year, but the 
tables show no such increase. On the contrary, the marginal figures show that 
blindness is essentially an infirmity of old age. 

Out of 100 blind persons 40 are aged, 6o or more, and 55 are over 50, prior 
to which age tlie numbers are small, increasing but slowly from the earlier ages 
until middle age is passed. 

6. Leprosy.—As In former ocnauses the rules provided against the Inclusion of 
leucoderma in the returns and the figures may be taken as substantully accurate. 
The number of lepers had in 1891 decreased by 36 per cent, on the returns of 1881 i 
which again had shown a marked decrease on the figures of « 368 . The present 
figures show a further decrease nf nearly so per cent., and the number of persons 
now returned is only 18 in every 100,000 as against 43 In t 83 1. The figures in 

sif the margin are soin*:what 

striking. They indicate 
that not only has the rivim- 
be r of lepers decreased but 
that this improvement is 
very marked in all the age- 
penods except those at the 
extremes. Unhappily the 
children under 10 show a 
slight increase, but the 
decreased numbers in 
10—40 periuds is most 
marked. It would be hazardous perhaps to conjecture that leprosy is on the 
verge of disappearance, but it seems permissible to hope that the next ten yc^irs 
will shuwa considerable decrease in the number of sufferers. 
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SUBSiDiARV Table l.^Avtriige Number of opkted per 10,000 of eaeU Hit hy Natural Divisions 

ia iSS/f iSifi end tgo/. 
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SuBSiDiARY Table V. 


/vfirmtUes by agt. [Punjab, rgoi. 


'Distributioti by agt 0J tofioo infirm persons and of ro,QOo persons for each 
infirmity. 
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Subsidiary Table Wv—Disirihuiwrx ef infirm\iit% hy age among ia,o 60 of the popuiahan. 
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ProfSrthm of ftmales ajficled. 


[Punjab, iooi. 


SuBSTDtARV Table VIL —Proportion of females affiicted to ifico males at each age* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


I. Terminology.—Mr. Rlsley has now laid down the following definitions, 
tOf-in among others, and they are reproduced 

iriMiii tg«s. here for facility of reference as the lerins 

will be constantly used throughout this chapter 

Ko. I- "Endogamy, or 'marrying in ’is the custom which forhids the members 
of a particular social group to marry any one who is not a member of the group. 
An cndogaicous diusion, therefore, is a group within which its members must 
many". 

EndtJgamoua dlvisions may be territorial or local, ruticttonal or occupational, s?ctamn 
and social. In the E*un]ab instances of all these four kinds will be Found. Ethnic and 
linguistic eedogamotis divisions are not, apparenlty, found io these Provinces 

No. 2. '■ Exogamy, or ' marrying out,' is the custom which forbids the 
members of a particular social group, usually supposed to be descended from a 
common ancestor, or to be associated with a certain Iccalhy, to marry any one 
who is a member of the same group. An exogamous division therefore is a 
group outside of which Its members must marry'*. 

The following classes of exogamous divisions are found in these Provinces:— 

i. Totembtic, being the names of animals, plants, etc., such at Kukar, cock, Gidar 
jackal. A man of tbe Kukar division may not niarry a woman of that division and so on. 

ii, EponymouB, the ancestor who gives his name to the ^oup being either a V'edic 
saint (as with the Brahmans and the castes who imitate them), or a chief oi comparatively 
modern dace, as with the Rajputs and others. 

tii. Territorial, referring either to some very early sctUemeat of a section, or to the 
birthpiace of its founder. 

iv. Local, communal, or family sections of small size and comparatively recent 
origin. 

V. Titular, ur nick name ^oupa referring to some personal adventure of the founder of 
tbe sept, or to some otiice which he is supposed to have held. 

Besides these we also find castes which have no sectious of any kind, or, which 
comes to the same tblug, have only one section and habitually marry within it, and simply 
reckon prohibited degrees In the English way. 

No. 3. '* Hypergatny, or ' marrying up’ Is tbe custom which forbids a woman 
of a particular group to marry a man of a group tower than her own in social 
standing, and compels her to marry in a group equal* or superior in rank. A 
hypergaaious division, therefore, Is a ^oup forming part of a series governed by 
the foregoing rule. The men of the division can marry in it or tclow it the 
women can marry in it, or a&o^e it. 

No. 4. A Tribe is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a 
common name which, as a rule, does not denote any specific occupation ; claiming 
common descent from a mythical or historical ancestor, and sometimes from an 
animal * usually speaking the same language ; and occupying, professing, or 
claiming to occupy a dehnite tract of country. A tribe is not necessarily endo' 
gamous. 

A Sub'iribe is the smallest endogammis division of the tribe. 

A Sept is the largest exogamous division of the tribe. 

Divisions intermediate between the sub'tribe and sept may, where they exist, 
be called clans and sub-clans. 

Among the Muhanntiadiui races of Daluchistan and the North-West Frontier the 
criterion of tribal unity resides not hi the law of marriage but in the obligations of hloo'd- 

• rsneumy i* the wUeh lusIweB nteil for the rule cnntetl, mirriset In a granp «f aqail 

at kRutlcT ci fort hyp«TjiBmaii»di»i*l 0 Bi gL)«»]rt tjipeiu ta rtJOw iturr^t rf wamtu la a erOjn qJ ^^ "-1 triTVt 
u Kcll u« in a ffVDp vt kLghEf ituliit, ^ 
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Pnncifhs of casle urgaaisalioft. 


[Punjab, i^i 


fcvtnge. Members of the various iff visions ioter marry freely and new divisloas are 
constantly being formed. When applying the tertns tribe, sub-tribe, etc., ta these people 
It must be borne iomiud tliat they do not imply any lestrictions upon inter marriage. 

No. 5* A Caste is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a 
comrnon name, which usually denotes, or is associated uith, a specific occupation ; 
claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine; and 
professing to follow the same traditional calling. A caste Isalmost invariably endo- 
gamous, in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted by the common 
name may not marry^ outside that circle. But within that circle there are usually a 
numbr>r of smaller circles each of which is also endogaraous. Thus it is not 
enough to say that a Brahman at the present day cannot marry any woman who 
is not a Brahman { his wife must not only be a Brahman, but she must also belong 
to the same endogamuus division of the Brahman caste. 

A Sub-Caste is the smallest endogamous dit'islon of the caste, 

A Section is the largest exogamous division of the caste. 

No. 6, Animism may be defined as the belief which traces everything in the 
world, from the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfartuncs 
which afHict mankind, to the action of numberless spiritual beings, among whom, 
on the theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of departed chiefs and 
ancestors occupy a prominent place. 

2. Scope of the present enquiry. —The main object of the enquiries 
made at the recent Census was to pave the way for the Ethnographic Survey 
now in progress. With this object an attempt was made to arrange the various 
groups we have to deal with on some system which will command general 
acceptance, at any rate within the limits of these Provinces. The system pro* 
posed was a classification of the castes by social precedence as recognized bv 
native public opinion at the present day, and it was anticipated that the results of 
the enquiry on this point would throw light upon a variety of social movements 
which at present escape notice, and that they would provide a sound statistical 
basis for the Ethnographic Survey. To this question of the classification of 
casle i^shatl re1 urn plater, but I propose to first describe the organizatton of 
castes in these Provinces and to show that, in this part of India, liie ca.ste is not 
by any means a homogeneous unit, but rather a complex group of units of 
varying status. 


The method of enquiry adopted was the circulation of a set of quesliona 
Cen!iB» Circniu No. ^d. siiited 4tb OcAiiui^r wKlch wctc not quitc adapted to the 
1^, Appa«id!« I. special conditions ol these Provinces, and 

which therefore are not reproduced here. The information obtained was in 
consequence often incomplete, and it will require to be supplemented in the 
course of the Ethnographic Survey, but as far as it goes it throws a good deal 
ol fresh light on the constitution of caste in these Provinces ; and on these social 
movements which must be thoroughly understood in all their complexity if any 
success is to attend the efforts made from time to time to repress extravagant 
expenditure on weddings, and in other directions. 


3; The principles of caste organization in the Punjab.—Amongst 

the Hindus, and to a limited extent amongst the castes converted from Hinduism 
to Islam, we find exogamouf/ dirisions, usually, but by no means Invariably, 
termed in the vernacular. Generally speaking every caste consists of a 
number of these exogamous divisions, or * sections,' according to the fifth defini¬ 
tion (paragraph t supra)* 


But further within the higher castes we find groups and sub-groups, which 
appear to have originally consisted each of a number of sections. How these 
groups catre to be formed is matter for conjecture, for there is nothing but 
tradition and legend to inform us, hut the status of each group doubtless 
depended on the comparative purity of Its descEni, its observance of social laws, 
suchasttie prohibition against undow re-marriage, and the degree of Its proximity 
10 the original home of the caste. ^ 


• Thu niwrt (iPibe undintobd to ninq lli«E • ■■ luiind in on* cnits («lf. Ortiin KrUrm 

ia two m marr but wiwtttrt IbOiv weit orifJlKdllT tbe wtie b a EiiElitr iof 
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But status however acquired could be lost, diminished or improved. If a 
family violated the rules of the caste it was punished, b extreme cases, with 
expulsion from the caste, and for minor offences with loss of status within it. 
The punishment however was inflicted on the family, not on the whole of its 
section, so that in the course of time the sections became split up, having some 
families in the original group, while some had been pomoted to higher and others 
degraded to lower groups. Excellent illustrations of the w'Orkbg of this system 
are afforded by the Khairis, and the Kangra Rajputs. 

Of all social sins the one principally guarded against by the liability to loss 
of status within the caste was any violation of the law of hypergamy, which 
compels the family to give a daughter in marriage in a group superior, or at 
least equal, to it in rank. If a family gave a daughter to a lower group it fell 
to the status of that group. Thus status could only be maintained by giving 
daughters in marriage within a restricted circle, which became narrower and 
narrower towards the lop. In other words the social position of a family very 
often depended on the smallness of the circle within which it would marry its 
daughters. These ptineiples are common to all the four types of caste 
organization in the Punjab. 

The organization of caste. 

4- The four main types of caste organization. —The typs of caste 
organization in the Punjab may be, tentatively, classed thus;— 

i. The Khatri. 

ii. The Rajput. 

iii. The Jat, 

iv. The Bania. 

In the Khatri and Rajput types we find an elaborate system of social 
groups, but the Khatri type differs from the Rajput in the scheme of its groups. 
The Jat is a democratic type, with uo social grades as a rule. The Banias 
have territorial and social groups, but their primary groups appear to be sectarian, 
and I have therefore treated them as a distinct type. 

The Khatri organization is imitated wdth more or less fidelity by the Aroras, 
Bhatlas, Tank Sunars and Nais, while the Khojas, converted Khatris and 
Aroras, still retain traces of their former organization. The Hindu Rajputs 
of Kangra stand alone, but the Rajputs in the rest of the Punjab, even when 
Moliammadanized, the Biloches and the Meos, are all organized on a principle 
sometvhat similar to that found among the Kangra Rajputs. The Gujars 
closely resemble the Jats in their social system. 

The Brahmans have an exceedingly complicated social system. Broadly 
speaking, those of the plains reflect the Khatri organization, and those of Kangra 
less distinctly follow the Rajput type. 

L—C.ASTES OF THE KhATRI TYPE. 

5- The Khatris, Aroras and Bhatias.— The Khatris are essentially a 
trading caste, as are ihe Aroras and Bhatias, comparatively few being engaged 
in agriculture. The Khatris stand highest, many of them being bankers, and 
they are also largely employed in the civil administratioti. The distribution of 
these casies is illustrated by the maps. Nos. 1,11 and IV facing pages 303, 
and 308 in this chapter, and that of the Khatris is thus desenbed" by Mr. 
Ibbetson:'—^'Within the Punjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very 
well marked, ' It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, it is strongest in the central 
districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat, 
Shahpur, and Hazara, and occupies an important position in the western Hill 
States. AUliougb the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they are 
Jar less prominent in the southern districts of the vvestem plains, and least of all 
on the actual frontier, but this would be explained if the Aroras be considwed » 
branch of the Khatris.' 

The Aroras hold the south-west, as the Banias do the south-east, of the 
Punjab, tracts which the Khatris are hardly to be found. On the other 
hand, the Bhatia is found side by side with the Khatri in Sialkot, Gujrat and 
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Tie Xhitris^ 


tPuDjab, 1501 . 


’" The coneection 

indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Bhaiia has any ethnological connection wiih the Khatri or Arora. On the other 

hand, the Aroras were described by Sir 
i ■ j *L iL t I * George CsRipbeH as ^ subordinate class of 
Khatns, and they themselves claim Khatri origin* The two castes indeed 
yartoovplapJonnJhangtheMagu and Katial sections who deem Them¬ 
selves Khatris, but are regarded as Aroras by the LahoHa Khatris, used it is said 

0 give wives to the admit ted Khatris of the northern Chenawan country_on the 

their wives from the Dakhana^ Aroras 
r^niiir f Ti? * ^ Indus^ vallcy. This is one of the numerous points which 
A?d in connection with the history of the P^imjab castes, 

m ^P^ gcfieyally take Arora wives, {but do not give daughters 

a <!ikb Hindus, but in both castes there is 

P tmt important in connection with the history 

of bikhism. Properly speaking there are no Mohammadans in either caste for^ 

becomes, almost fnvSiaWy 

a Khoja. The Bhatias are strict Hindus, and it would be of interest to ascertam 

0“-“'»>>-“ they appear ,a have 

I now proceed to describe each of these three castes in detail 

«« tote .Sree 

I. Bari, II Bunjahi, and III, Sarin.^The Baris cenerallv mav tak^ 
wives from the Buniahis but do not give them daughters in^return. iT / B Li 

family mves a daughter in marriage tS a Bunjahi it lost sUtus ^nd becomes itse 
Bunjahi. The exact position of the Sarin is obscure. It is implldTn SoreS 
one ^count sem e me that they are hypergamous, giving LgbSS to the 
Bunjahjs. In Patiala they used to intermarry with that group, but mfrequentlv 
as such aJ^nces were not approved. In Peshawar they claim that the 
used to fiui? them daughters, which is hardly possible, for it is admitted on all 

Si k-'i^ they ^nnot even 

smoke with the two higher groups. Practically it may be said that they now form 

^^^Each of those three groop. ts further divided into sob-groops, as described 

Group I.—Bold—-This group comprises/ b'S/m esogamous sections and 
Its name is undoubtedly derived from iarrfA, 13 , ^ wjtuons, ana 

These sections appear to rank thus 
Sections :— 


i. Kapnr, 

3. Khanna. 

3. Maihotra or Mehra 

4. Kakar, or Seth. 

5. Chopra. 

6. Talwar. 

7. Sahgal. 

8. Dhawan or Dhaun. 
9- Wadhaun. 

10. Tannan, 

11. Bohra or Wohra. 
13. Maindham. 


I 


or setiior. 


or junior. 


Sub-grotsfis^ (db&mas) 


i* Dhaighar* 
ih Charghar* 
iiii. Chheghar, 
iv, B^raghar or Bara-zati* 


disnuTe TsTTtheTwSt generally recognised and there is usu.illy no 

dhoL bIw compnsed in it. But in Pindigheb I find Gan- 
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The Bart group Is apparcTitly a dose corponition into which no new 
sections could be admiltedf though a family of any of its twelve sections may 
be degraded to a lower group, it contains four sub-groups based on the status 
of the families (not of the sections) in each. Thus the families of the Dhaighar 
sub-group are of the highest status and their status depends on the fact that 
they can only give their daughters in marriage in * two and a half' {/ihat) sec¬ 
tions. Similarly the Charghar arc below the Dbaighar in status because they 
CAP give a daughter In marriage to four (rAiir) sections \ and so on. • 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the same 
status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dhaighar status, but 
certain families having given daughters to the Sah^l section have fallen to 
Baraghar status, i.e., to the status of those who will give daughters to all twelve 
sections. Other families again have even fallen to Bunjahi status, by giving 
daughters in that group. 

Group 11 .—Bunjahi,—This group comprises, theoretically fifty-two 
sections, as the name bawaniahi, from bavtanja ‘ 5^/ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is clear that, all 
told, the number of sections in this group greally exceeds 52, The sub-groups 
are variously given, hut the typical grouping would seem to be as follows:— 

Suihgreup I — This group consisted of eight sections, oripn- 
ally, and hence it is also known as Ath-zatia or Ath-ghar, and these eight 

sections are, in Rawal¬ 
pindi, divided into four 
thamas as grouped in the 
margin. Of these the first 
three form exogamous 
divisions, intermarriage 
being forbidden betu'een 
the two sections in each 
thama because they be¬ 
long to the same Brahma- 
nical gotra. To these 
eight sections the Chan- 
diok have been affiliated in 
Peshawar, and in Patiala the Kaunan section is said to belong la this group. 

The Khokharan were oripnally an off-shoot of the Bunjahis, and 1 have 
therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in one locality 
to still take wives from the other Buniahia, they are as a rule endoga- 
inous and thus really form a sub-caste. 

I Sub'grenp iV.—The Asli, Pakka (or * reaP) 
or Bunjahi, f comprising twelve sections. 

Sub-greup lti.“ fiord or eider fiHn/d/;i, ivith 
40 sections, called collectively Dharm&n or 
Dharmain, 



SECtlOfld 

GHra, \ 

1 IrM 

Aund kM 

MW 


BaBiDh 


9 

Chftdl^ ... 



S*iuai 



Snri k.k 



Sethi 


4 

Kail 



SibAfWAl 

1 


Sub-greap Ip .—'Chhoia or younger Bunfdhi, with over loo sections. This 
sub-group is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunjdhi-Khurd or '~am. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the second 
The relations of the fourth, the Chhota Bunjdhi, to the second and third ar^ 
not explicitly stated, but they also appe-ar to be hypergamous. 

Group in. — Sarin. —This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 1216 A, D,, the group was divided into twenty 
grades, each consisting of six sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 sections 
are specified. At present there are two sub-groups 

Sub-group or elder Sarin, 

Sub-group iV.— Chkotd or junior Sarin. 


* Ttiil dpIanitiDn tmniiHYJElj ^ lof ii Eiaithnt dilEOBiqn oE tba lacaaiDg oi Iflrml Ktlbc 

AjipeiHllx to toil ChEtptflr» 

i Tim fflmt nal cfictoHd with the Bdr1 ihafc. Tb« aid a evi'frsii* 
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The first sub-group cotnprisesf according to one accountj, ten sections 
and according to another, thirteen,* but of the bo thirteen the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the other cleveti sections, to which they give wives. The 
Chhota Sarin, comprising loS sections, used to give daughters to the Bara 
sub*gToup, but the two sub*gTOups are now said not to intermarry. Generalljj 
speaJdng, the Sarin sections are distinct from those of the Bun]dhl and Bdrt 
groups, and it is unusual to find a section partly Bunj&hi and partly Sarin. 

7 . The territorial groups— The territonal groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and for this 
reason I have excluded any allusion to them in the preceding paragraph. They 
must, however, be described and as far as possible explained, for they are con* 
stantiy mentioned in the received accounts of the caste and, what is more impor¬ 
tant, have a place in its organization. They are Indeed cros5*divisions of the 
groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchhandi, or Khatris 
* of the uplands,' which may be taken to mean ‘ of the north-west Punjab.^ 
Other territorial groups are Multani, which was of high standing, Peshawar] a, 
and Bharochi (of Bhera in 5 hah pur). None of these seem to be endogamous. 
The Lahoria and Sirhlndia f intermarry on equal terms, though the former pos* 
sesses an exalted status, so that ** Dhalghar (Bari) L^oria ** denotes the 
/iettr of Khatriism. 

In the Sialkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the Jhikli, 
' of the pfains/ and the Dugri, ' of the low hills, ' and in both of these the 
Bdri and other social groups appear not to exist, 

I n the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the Dilwala \ (of Delhi), 
and Agrawala, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, (in the North*VVest 
Provinces), In the Agrawala the Bdri group does not appear to exist hut there 
are Dhalghar, Charghar, Chhezati and Khokharan groups, and below them the 
Bunjahl and Sarin groups, as in the central districts. Of these the Sarin and 
Khokharan are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergamons. The 
territorial groups here are distinctly hypergamous, for the Agrawalas take wives 
from the Purbias and some Agrawala families take a pride in giving daughters 
to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups ; so too the Dilwalas used to give daughters 
to other groups, especially to the Agrawalas, though they arc now said to be 
endogamous. These territorial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous 
in character, for to the Khatris of the North-West Provinces all the Khatris of 
these Provinces are * Punjabi,' and conversely to the Punjab Khatris those of 
the North-West Provinces are ‘ Purbia-’ 


* It filing tli« S^rin « a,re ittgiRptiqc to lo^m a fuEi-frcHijSp witH i7 atetienj 

allbetIei^imitati^ii.oFtbe BuqjAbb 

+ ftf Labor?,''tad at ^ oi the wnatty imr PatiiJi* lit Tb? twa 

hiiye fiBSLrlj lanfiq anti SqtiBfmiLrf j pH equal tnDU^ but hav? di. 9 ^afiaDt ctfamcniBa at maiTia^n. 

Tbtj^ ar? said-i la an MCawnt oF Uw KbatiiJ wriitta by (Ul Sabajdaf PUrl LaJ Ualbir to b? ifroapqd tkua i— 

ScqlmaS. 


L Ot DbaE^bariiDd Cbar^bar f 
itaiu “ 1 

1. Siftb. 

3. Kapar. 

1. Mebra. 

4. Kbi^nlrif 

f 

^ BM. 


CA 4 raati tf VM wrli^ajJ ^ 

6. OhauDi 

p. TaEwiiTi 

i 


tb Farjr 

f 

1. BM, 

4. Waftt. 

f fa mjMaii (i a,p a/ ifa» jeefJ 

2 f JBfrL 

s- 


( ititfl %hm En th? ard4T Ft win be leea that BabI and ^b£al a ccur Ed iwa I? Iter 

arbUe Bari ii trst an DfiFthoqt at Chiapra. A DhaiEbat c-HnUnt gk¥4 hil dnughlriF to DayeDa bat a Dhalgbar wktbouE 
biiln|t natalp HTid baeoffllnf Charfbkr If, :lor aiRinalD | bt bar to a Ctvairgbar, But be may talcD a iHfa from 

a Chargliar ar CbbaxatE<ir?Tea Eram a IBanjiblh CbaTyhar and Chh?fati fsaj aliD taka wErei IrPtu tb^ 

Tb* Fanjaall ifa laEdlo ba ftfklijaqdagaatnaf^ If will bf nbiarveii that Iba wrEter doci aort uiHfjari tbt Bid* 
bat that groap E* carULn1f IbaUtJ iq PaEiala aa4 Libarv- 
I {3EEw4£a (&EElU-W3JiJ caMpriiaa:^ 

I, Seth 4. Tae^n. 

t. bltkfa^ ^ Kakbar 

^ Kapur. 6 , Babra, 

Bat ih? laat iecIEdd faneat abtaEu wiraffran tlw izat Ere. 

U I^larE LaJ bJk uet?i tbat tba DiEwaja bar? cniAii V? amDlca irllb |bf olbrr AldEifief 4f lb? ei9t?i 

3 PS 
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8. The sacred sections of the Khatris.— There are four sec¬ 

tions among the Khatris, whose position must be touched upon. These are 
the 


Bedi, of the Dharman-Bunjahl or Chhota-Sarin sub»group. 

Sodhi, of the Chhota Sarin sub-group. 

Bh^U } Bara-Sarin sub-group. 

These four sections became sa.nctlfi'id by the births of the various Sikh 
Gurus to them- Thus the second Gum, Angad, was a Tnhun, and strictly 
speaking his descendants are Bawa-Trihuns r the third Guru, Arar Das, was 
a Bhalla and his descendants are, similarly, Bawa-BUallas: but in each case 
the section, as a whole, appears to have acquired a sacred character by the birth 
of the Gum within it, and it is not merely his descendants who possess that 
character. Nevertheless it is to be noticed that this inherited wnctitjr has nrt 
altered tlie social status of these sections in the caste. The Sodhis remmn 
Sarin, but they intermarry with the Bedis, who^e status Is generally saiy to be 
ButijahL Further the Bedl have actually in a few ca^ violated the fule of 
exogamy and permitted tnamage within the ^oi^ it being apparently held a Iws 
evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in matriage to any but a member 
of a sacred section. 

9, The rules of marriage.—Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the 
usual four sections or gots^ xn's., those of the father, mother, father’s mother and 
mother’s mother: but when the law of hypergamy narrows the circle of alliances, 
this rule has to give way. Thus the Dhaighar families of the Kapur, Khanna, 
Malhotra and Seth sections are not bound % this rale, and avoid only the father's 
got and the near relations of the mother. Further, the rule forbidding inter¬ 
marriage between the descendants of a common ancestor Is not invariably 
observed, for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokharan again avoid 
only the g$ts of the father and mother, because they have so few sections to 
marry into. The Barb appear to avoid both the parents' gats and the relations 
of thtir mothers within seven degrees, but no general rule can be bid down. 

.A common Brahmanical gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to inter¬ 
marriage, but though the Khanna and Kapur sections are both of the Kaushal 
gotra, they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpe^ed result that the higher 
groups are the least hound by the ordinary rules which prohibit marriage witbin 
certain circles of relationship. 


The ages of hetreihal and marriage, —^The age of the betrothal in the case 
of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example in Rawalpindi, 
where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, the age of betrothal varies. 
It is stated to be from 4—S, for girls, among the Khokharan and Baris, and 
3 -.—10 among the Bunjahis. Marriage follows at 8 —12 among the former and 
at 10 —12 among the latter. There is no muila‘2fa and married life commences 
at 13—15 in all the groups. In Gurgaon the Khatris, as a body, are said not 
to practise infant marriage. 

10. The traditional origin of the groups,— A legendary history of the 
„ , Kliairi groups has been already given bv 

1883. Ibbetson and need not be repeated 

here. There arc however other accounts, which vary In details, and of these 
the most circumstantial Is as follows When Ala-ud-din KhiIJi attempted to 
impose the custom of widow re-marriage on the Khatris, those of the caste 
who lived at Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of the 
Khatris of Lahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the Khatris of the 
Bari Doab, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere to this resolve, and in 
consequence they formed the Sarin group. On the other hand the 377 sections. 


•The SodhH oT Aik&Jidpur m the dcKem^Biiti al Sgra] MaJ, TBSt Sum m prFnlad ei^ 104 at th* 

Fafii]i.b CiSojus RirpioHn afCillfil H ^rj^blniA s-itJ Bre caJlied; tbe b^ri -mdt kt U ftppnlrd tb# 

pvr; h nr Mliui SwUlei {€/, p&ragraiilt of Cliiptet UL ij0 
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called UcJiandi, deputed 56 of their number to urge their catiae at Delhi, and 
thus the remaining 331 sections became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of 
the 56 sections deputed to Delhi, 53 became the Bunjahi-AuVan or Khds 
(or senior Bimjahi), and four became Dhaighar. This latter sub-group was 
formed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapur and Mehra, whose 
ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the resistance to the 
imperial will. To these the Seth*Kakar were afiiliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dhaighar is hardly tenable because 
these sections are by no means exclusively Dhalghar, The legend does not 
attempt to explain the origin of the BdrJ group, or of the Chaighar and other 
sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the derivation from shard * 'o/b, (because they 
adopted the shara* or Mohammadan Law), is often given, but the word is 
most probably a corruption of sreni^ a line, or a guild of traders. Srsni is, Mr, 
Risley notes, a common term for sub-caste in Bengal. 

11, The results of the Khatri social system,—The general pnndpTe 
underlying the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and is that the 
higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the circle within 
which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more exalted is the social 
position of the family in its own group. This principle Rnds full scope in the 
bdrt group, within which the social status of a family may constantly change, 
while the section, as a whole, has no fixed status. In the two lower groups 
the sections appear to be more definitely allotted, as it were, to the various 
groups. This however is a very obscure point and 1 need not pursue it further 
here. It is sufiScient to note that hypergaroy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the genera) complexity oPthe Khatri organization and to its endless 
local variations it Is not possible to do more than state those results generally. 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons*in-law, 
so that marriage expenses are, as the author of the Tawarikh'i-Qaum Khatrian 
says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the Bunjahis, heavy among 
the Baraghars, and very slight among the Dbaighars. 

But this was not the onlv result. In t S32 Sir Herbert^ Ed ward ts, then 
Deputy Commissioner of JuUundur, described how the Lahorls* used to make 
away withthc girl-wives they obtained from the Bunjahis in order that they might 
obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The Bdris, as a whole, are 10 this day 
in the same position, and however poor or distressed a Bdrl may be, he is sure 
of getting a w'Ue with a handsome dower from a respectable Bunjabi family 
(Patiala). If a Bunjabi wife died, when married to a Bdri, it was callously 
said 1 —'■purana ckula, ghi jadid* or ' if the hearth be cold, the gk\ is fresh 
meaning that the dead wife could he easily replaced. 

As might well be expected strenuous eSorts have from time to time been mado 
by the lower to shake olT the social tyranny of the higher groups and these have 
met with some measure of success. The roanteuvres of the various groups con* 
cemed are too complicated for description here, but it may be said that the 
results have been, in Gujrat, to sever all connection between the Bdris and the 
Bdri*Bunjahis, so that the latter are now apparently endogamous, while in 
Patiala and Jullundur the object seems to be to make the Baris reciprocate by 
giving wives to the Bunjalus, and this object is said to ha’i'e been attained. 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency is to revolt _ against the inequitable rule 
of hypergamy and transform the hypergamous groups into endogamous sub'Castes, 

12 . Aroras.—The Arora caste is organised in a very similar_ way to the 
Khatris. Its primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial group's ■ 

1, Uttaradhi, or Northern. 

4. Sindbi, of Sindh, 

Numbers^ 
do not, but in 

PaAtikb CtDiiia 


(trtimilj'j Ihfl &|T^LAhgr(ii.| (.bg Db4l£blCi 
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and 3 intermarry in some parts, hut not in others, In Jhang they 
Fazilka they are said to have begun to do so. Tlie probability 
^ is that the Dakhana still take wives from 

Dri, I 3, « 10a 5+4- Dahra group, as they used to do. 
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The Uttaradhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east o( the 
Indus except in Bahawalpur where this group takes wives from the other three 
groups. 

Trans-Indus Captain O'Brien notes a solitary case of a glri of the Jam 
section (Uttaradhi) being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhana), 

The^ Uttaradhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the Bari-Bunjahi divisions. 
The Bari group consists of ta sections, thus— 

C I. Ghnmai, 

I 2. Narule. 

3- Monge, 

U:' 

At 

r 8 . 


Stib-greup I 


Sub-group it 


Sub-group iti 


Ba^iaz. 

Shikri. 

Mane hail de, 
Pasriche. 

Kantor. 
Manak Tahle. 
Guruware. 
Wadhwe. 


9 . 

10. 

ti. 

I a. Sethi. 


And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from numbers S-i*, 
and there is a further tendency on the part of numbers 1-5 to discontinue 
giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7. In the south-east of the Punjab the 

SicH SitiitiMak itipHt, isai, «ce 114. Blinjahi groups exist both among 

the Northern and Southern Aroras. 

There are a few sections, e.g„ Suchdeo, Lund Bazaz and others, which are 
found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethe section may pos- 
sibly be the same as the Seth or Serhi Section of the Khatris. 

13. The Bhatias. —This caste has 84 sections divided into two groups thus— 

Group I,—Bari— 


Babla y 

Dhaga i DMaigkar. 

Anda j 

Balaha 

jawa 

Son! 


]' Ckargbar, 

I 

J 


7 - 

8 . 

9 ' 

10. 

11. 
IS. 


fviK, 

Gandhi. 

Chachra. ‘ 

Chabak. 

Kandal, 

Ghanghal. 

Kore, 


Both Balaha and Jawa claim to the Charghar. All these sections are of 
Baraghar status- It is hardly necessary to explain that Dhaigar may not give 
daughters to any hut Dhaighar, though they may take from Charghar and so on 
A breach of this rule involves degradation and hence the same section mav 'be 
both Dhaighar and Charghar, ^ 

Group n. — Bunjahi, which comprises the remaining secdons,'* 

There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the old men 
is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhatias of Shahpur, Jbelum 
and Dera Ismail Khan as they are of superior status (to those in Guirat) while 
the Eastern Bhatias of Sialkot and Gujranwalla are considered inferior and’ nives 
are taken from them (C/, paragraph 76 of Chapter II ju^rd). 

It should however, be noted that in 
iJaha^pur (which returns only 837 Bhati¬ 
as) these groups appear to be unknown, 
and the secUons given in the margin are 


Skaiim xezlioiu^ 
SSjiraLA* 

GaodhE* 

{?.V 

Wiiigia. 

DHaggiL 

W*iiJ*Vh 

ChiJlhiir. 

RiEU. 

Wjittii. 


not grouped though the 


Sijwala is the 

nr ^ . -' lowest The 

Bhatias have a proverb ' dhan divadi at* 
or ‘ wealth is greatness.' 


„ , tnou^ 

Wghest and the Ililla the lowest 


• TbeM UkliD » bir«r gr^p nlM G»eh 1, ta« aSlpriu fii ULltlLU nMnigd to Arari -- 

Tht PwlikirH SritiBuii t» llieli fttfshil. ^ mwiiw tc AjO« wcuan or ol wiilcif re. 
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14. The Sunars — ►This casti; has two tnaln sub-castes, Mair and Tank, 
which appear to be strictly endogaraous. The Mair claim to be Mair Rajputs, of 
Rajputana, who took to working as goldsmiths. In support of this claim the 
Mair and Tank KsKatiiya Rajpuu Shaik Sabha have furnished some particulars 
of interest. The Roda fection is still ministered to by the Dhaumya Acharya, 
who cut off the ear of the horse at the Ashna-medha of YudhEstra, and at trie 
rit or chttrakaran ceremony the ear of a goat is stdl cut off by the kmlfy priest- 
The Masaun section, specially, worships Guga, Other Mair sections are Dhalla 
(flag-holder), Jaura (twin), Sinh (tiger), Babar (lion); Sur (hero) ant) many 
others—some 56 in all. Of these the Jaura claim kinship with the Chhma Jats 
and they cjC change ay a™ Hj or presents of fiod on certain occasinns, at Thatta 
Chhina near Wazirahad. The jaura Sinh and Sur sections all claim a coninion 
de^nt with the Randhawa, Njjar and Sara Jats, and this is consistent with the 
claim to Rajput origin, for the Chhina, Karutana and Sara Jats are said to te by 
origin Jadu-bansi Rajputs* 

Ths Tank sub-casie . — -This 3ub*caste is divided into two groups 

Group I.—Bari— 


9. Khich. 

10. Hachar* 

11. Batru, 
ix Raltre. 

account gives Kaun, 
(or 


1. Aiimal, or Ajaimal. 5. Samanlal 

2. Ahat. ^ 6. Pajji. 

3. Gijjar or Gujar. 7. Teji. 

4 Thathre, or Tbothre, S, Salgotria- 

Of these the Samanial appear to be extinct. Another 
Kokal,^Katarmal and Gidar instead of numbers 11 and 42 of the above list 
14 sections in all), but the three Utter appear to be really Bunjahi. 

Group II. —Bunjahj.— It is claimed for the Bari gats that they agree wiih 
the B,yi sections of the Khatris, but it is admitted that only one of the names 
(Batm*) agrees. The Bari wear the fanea, at least before marriage, and some 
sections reverence the kite at the tfiaunan or Iiead* 3 having ceremony like certain 
Khatri sections. 

In Sialkot, however, the Bari group does not seem to be known and instead 
we have two groups— 

/.--Dltaighar.^ 1, Dahir. 3, N^agL 

U.—Bunjahi'Par.— 2. Bliola, 4 , Ved. 

The Dhaighar, though descended from a common ancestor, usually inter¬ 
marry, but they may take girls from the Bunjahi. Their ancestors, were three 
brothers of the Sonl section of the Khatris, and they and the Soni still have a 
common Sati at Bhalan in Sialkot, 

There are also sub-groups of ths Bunjahi which are variously described— 
Stib‘group I Pan}‘sati’—i, Bhopal. 3, Botan. 

2. Bhattl. 4. Thanda. 

II T, Sauni. 3* Ajaji, 5. Sanjogt. 

a. Dhanda. 4. Ajarmula, 6, Alehra. 

But another account omits Sauni. 

In Dera Ismail Khan the Bunjahi are divided intosub’groups, thus— 

Sub‘greup t Khatri—‘ r, Sarna. 4, Akasmula. 6. hlakhu. 

3. Dhanda. 5. Kan. 7. Nultra. 

3 ' Ajotl. g, Bhol. 

And numbers 1*5 of these will not ‘ intermarry ’ with numbers 6-8. 


Sub-'group 11. 


Arora,-^ l. Bat Ex 

2. Suchcha. 

3. Dhanejx 

7. Chandpul. 

8. Tatamina. 

9. Lodar. 


Malpani. 

Bation, V of Uttaradhistatus,. 

!. J 


6. Ragtc 
^ 0/Dakhno status. 


• AdJ CT«0 tbii utttB doeisotmpfiwM » Kfutri tictiOD-Euaicia iht iiiti rent to ok. 
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And numbers i 6 of these will not ^ Inter- 
ttmih UiiMr, Kou, «a Q«rUt, It, (1^7 (otfi.). numbers 7-9. 

The sub-caste worship the snake as an emblem of the Nag or Takshak the 
founder of the Nag-hansi or Tank-bansl family and one of their sections b called 

15, The Nais — The Nais or barbers, whose peculiarly intimate relatives 
with the higher castes lead them to closely imitate their Eocial system, also have 
Chheghar, Dhaigbar, Bari and Bunjahi divisions, of which the first three do not 
give daughters to the fourth (in Katsiaj, This account is confirmed from Rawal¬ 
pindi where, owing to the cereruonlal connection of the barbers with the higher 
castes, hypcrgaiuv exists and depends on their status as barbers of high or low 
caste Khatris. These distinctions are, however, said to be new and not generally 
recognired* 

j 6. The Khojas—The Khojas of Jhang, who are mainly Khatris con¬ 
verted to Muhammadanism, Itave hitherto preserved their original Hindu classi¬ 
fication into Bari and Bunjahi, but hypergatny^ is said not to exist. The con¬ 
verted Aroras are also termed Khojas and their sub-divtsons used not to inter¬ 
marry with those of Kiiatri ortgin, but such marriages now occasionally occur- 
On the other hand In Shahpur the Khojas have the following sub-divisions 
i. Sahgal, 6. Rawar. or Ror, 

a. Wohra, or Bohra. 7. Matoli, 

3. Sethi, S. Goruwala. 

4. Ktp ur. 9* IVIagu* 

5. Dugal. 10. Mahndru. 

Of these the first six and the last three are Khatri section-names, and the last three 
cannot obtain wives from the other Khoja sub-divisions, but they give daughters 
to them. The Khojas of Lei ah have the Khatri sec lion-names of Kapur, Puri, 
Tindan and Gambhir. The sub-di visions are no longer exogamous, and as wives 
may also be taken from other castes, endogamy is no longer the rule. The term 
Khoja is, how'cver, a very vague one, and the numbers returned as Khojas 
Include many converts to Islam of other castes than the Khatri and Arora, 

THE BRAHMANS. 

tt pts» 17. The Sarsut Brahmans —The Brahmans are divided into ten great 
^ branches, five of which are called Dravkla and are found to the south of the 
Vindhyas while the other five, called the five Gaurs. are confined to the north ol 
^ ' that range, Ol these latter only the first two, 

li Sira^it nr Unnax. the Gaut* and Sarsut, are, as a rule, found 

^ in these Provinces. The Gaur are however 

5. uttoi*, St Or'»i*. almost entirely confined to the south-west 

Punjab, being parohits of the Banias and other castes which have immigrated 
from Rajputana or from the east of the Jumna into these Provinces. The 
Sarsut is essentially the Brahman of the Punjab, just as the Khatri is distinct¬ 
ively a Punjab caste. 

Tlic Sarsut, as a body, minister to all the Hindu castes, possibly even to 

those which are unclean and so stand outside the pale of t linduism. Upon this 
fact is based ihe leading principle of their organization, which is that the status of 
each section of the Brahmans depends on the status of the caste to which it 
ministers. Thus, in accordance with this principle, we find the Brahmans of the 
Cujrat District classified thus 

Group I. —Muhial. 

Group II. — Sarsut i — 

r I. Panch-zad. 4. Bunjahis. 

Su9''^youp i.—’ISyahnititis sf A A(i/n j ••• 7 Chhe zati, 5* Khokharan.^ 

* (.3* Asth-hans. 6. Sarin, 

Sub-greup ii—Brahmans of Aroras. 

Sab'group Hi—Brahmans of Jats. 


^ In fit* ite Gaan 
1 I thsnk tki* U Eiarrect- 
'Kbjii ii. 


takrSiiriiit wi¥SB, if hen thvj ctir>tiOt latHiin of their ewn bi*.oi;b. 

TLe knliul Ikfiw ctfticdt£ib>: tX lit uul oa lonjfer Altilaler to ihm 
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Tbe Muhial Sarsut 


Tliisclassificaiion 13 conventent and. I think, correct, [t makes the Mulriat 
a separate group, which is in accord with their own desire, for the Muhial now 
object to being djcsctibed as Brahmans at all, because they no longer accept 
offerings, but take service or engage in other purely _ secular professions. Never¬ 
theless their history illustrates the very principle which has been just stated, ior 
the Muhial were parokits oi the Khokharan-Rhatris and when the latter became 
divided from the Bunjahi Khatria the Muhial followed their lead and became 
separated from the main body of the Brahmans. The separation was however 

incomplete, for in Rawalpindi, where 
they are most numerous, five ot seven 
Bunjahi sections continue to give them 
daughters in marriage, and t have therefore 
still classed the Muhial as Brahmans. 


Sutljahi PM 


ft, SncthtJi. 

2, SlIcbAn Qf SaJ a^auM 
3- tihjklfiUl. 

4 , 

5, 

I t* a HUE * 


The Muhial comprise seven sections— 


(i) Dat. 

(2I Chhlbar, 
(3) 

(4} Muhan. 
(5) Ved, 

^6) f-au. 

{■j) Bhimwal. 


i 


Families, 

(1) Pasrnri.^ 

(j) Kanjruri. 

(3) Maidhu, 

(i) nhanji, or [Barra in Gujrat), 
(«) Rhara „ „ 


m 

(1) Lamba 


ft tf 


And of these the first five take daughters from the last two, but do not give them 
in return. Each Muhial section eats separately, and will not lake food from the 
same dish as one of another class. In Rawalpindi the Dai are still farther divided, 
the Kanjruri families being superior to the oth^ two branches, and they endea¬ 
vour to form alliances wit h the Bhanji, the superior branch of the Chhibars. So 
tou in Gujrat there are families within the sections which claim a higher status. 


The Sarsut Brahmans. 


18 . The Brahmans of Khatris —The connection of the Khatri with the 
Sarsut Brahmati caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its origin avers that, 
when Parasii Rama was extetminating the Kshatriyas, a pregnant woman ol the 
caste took refuge with a Sarsutj When her child, a son, was boTn, the Sarsut 
invested him whh ihtt janeo and taught him the Vedas, Hence the Sarsuts are 
invariably the of the Khatris and from this incident arose the custom 

which allows parohit and fuiman to eat together. 

T he boy married 18 Kshatriya girls and hts sons took the names of the variou s 
Rishis and thus founded the gotras of the Khatris, which are the same as those 
of the Brahmans. This legend explmns many points in the organlaation of the 
Sarsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is doubtless entirely mythical, having 
been intended to account for the close dependence of the Brahmans of the Sarsut 
branch on the Khatri caste. 


Group 1* Paajzati I.— At the top of the social tree stand five sections, 
y which are the parolilts of the Dhatghar* 

t » . .. „ .. . Khatris. TlilscToupisknownasthePanj- 

sections,* and also as Pa- 
chada or * western.' H the Brahmans 


1 . SVfClJlLli 

9 

3 J III pvpan 

TikbA I 

Kiitti.iriA J 

followed the Khatri organization 


, .,11 




1 " 




* Ifl JtimnjE U ^ Chir mil 1— 

DKaiaDd-piFtrq dnctitdail f ofli a 

iaj ii«4«rriiU4 fiiiDH lihAlcHiir* a CliHfbari 

ta) Ss'LIh dB»c'cnfl'4 lrt7n7 Vfcii. 

^4) ShacFiji pjoft*. ilrtCtfuVqiJ ihr^iq ft Mu. smpJoT' th* tOfiiMr 

tif thf Bitibfthii in cetflcnoftls 3 ^iLMs lisa Dnuiiift, in Kftafira. 114 
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five sections constituting the Dhaighar sub-group of a Biri group, but though 
they are, it would seem, called Dhaighar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore, the Bici 
group does not seem to exist . 

Group II—Bunjahi*— This group contains several sub-groups, whose rela¬ 
tions to one pother are obscure, and indeed the subject of controversy. They 
may he classiSed, tentatively, as follows 

Sitb'group i — Ashtbans^ with the foUomng eight sections:— 


In Amriisar; er in Knrnalt and in Patiala i 



( --—^ 

e -^- 


1. Sand. 

1. Sand. 

2, Shori. 

3. Patak. 

2. Suri. 

3. Patak.* 

3. Joshi Mahrur. 

3. Patak. 

4 . Mahrur. 

4. Joshi Malmai. 

4. Joshi Malmai. 

5, Joshi. 

5. Tiwanj, 

5. Joshi Mahrur* 

6. TiwarL 

6. Rural. 

6. Tiwari. 

7. Rural. 

7. Regne. 

7. Rural. 

8, Bhardwaji. 

■ ■ 

8, Ratn Bhardwaj. 

Suh~group 

it t Bdra-ghar or Bdra-sati (c/m caliei Bdri) ; — 


1. Sarad. In Hazara—^\^ajra. 


2, Bhfttot. 

Vasdeo. 


3, Airi. 

Paonde. 


4. Kalie. 

Bhog. 


5. Parbhaklfa. 

Ishar, 


6. Nabh. 

Ramdeo. 


7, Manan. 

Sang. 


8. Bhambi. 

Sudan. 


9. Laklmn Pal. 

Majju. 


10, Patti. 

Sem, 


tt. Jalpat. 

Dhammi. 


12, Sahjpal. 

Tara. 


The Zal-walt 


Sub‘grmp iii i Panj^sati //.—About f 16 years ago the Brahmans of the five 
sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to the Dhatg/iar Lahma 
Brahmans 


0 ) Kalie. (3) Kapurie. 

(3) Malic. (4) Bhaturie. 

(S) Bagge. 

When their daughters ' began to be treated harshly in the houses of their 
fathers-in-law, these Brahmans {panjsat or five sections) arranged to contract 
marriages only among themselves’ and ceased to form relationships with the 
/?/iaigiar Lakaria. 

Sub'group iv 1 C/iAe-.sa/-5ra/B.—Similarly several other sections of Brahmans 
gave up giving daughters to the Dhaighar Lahoria Brahmans, such as— 

()) Pandit. (4) Gadhari. 

(a) Patah. (5) Dhan Kaji. 

(3) Dhunde. (6) Chhukari.^ 

Sub’grsup If: Paneh-sat’wale III— 

(1) Chuni. (3) Lamb. 

(2) Rabri. (4) Neule. 

(5) Saiballie. 
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Sub-group vi t Sat‘saii — 


{t) Sajre. 

(2) Pun], 

(3) Bandu. 

(7) 


Anni, 


(4) Neasi. 

(5) Ckunu 

(6) Sardal. 


V 


The above four sub*groups are called collectively Zat-vale. 

Subgroup This comprises the remaining Bunjahi sections. 

The Zat'Wale stand higher than this last sub-group, sfiY, in that they do not 
accept ofTerings from, or eat in the houses of, Nais, Kalals, Kumhars or Chhim- 
baSj IV hereas the latter do both, Moreoverj the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati sub* 
groups claim to be superior in status to the Baris, but some families of these 
two sub-groups stooped to give daughters to the latter sub-group and were 
therefore eKCommunicated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chhe- 
zati sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati 
sub-groups, but lakes its wives, it is alleged, from the Baris, 

Thus the Brahman or^nization reflects the main outlines of the Khatr 
scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information is incomplete, it is 
certain that local conditions modify the organization. For instance in Bahawal* 
pur the Khatris are few, while the Aroras are numerous and Influential, so that 
we find the following scheme j— 

Sub'grmp t. — Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trlfcha, Kumarla. 

Hypergamous sub-group Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama-potra, 
Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalhari ] and 

hypergamoits sub-group iiu — Seven sections, Lalhari, Bias, Kandaria, Kath- 
pala, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda, 

Of these three sub-groups the five sections of the first are Brahmans of the 
Khatris generally, not of the Dhaighar-Bdri Khatris exclusively, wlii e sub* 
groups it and Hi are Brahmans of the Aroras in that part of the Punjab. 

19, The rules of marriage.— Like the Khatris the Bunjahi Brahmans 
follow the usual' four-^fl^ ' rule in marriage, but, precisely like 1 he Dhaighar 
Khatris, the Zat-wale Brahmans avoid only their own section and the mothor's 
relations. At least this appears to be the usual rule, but It would be rash to say 
it is an invariable one. For example, the Bans-puj are an exception. The 
Asht-bans obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Bans-pu] wife, 
the son may not i he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. That is to say, 
the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-marriage ivith the Bans-puj in alternate 
generations. 

Similarly the * tout-got ' rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the Kanchan- 
Kama) section of Hoshiarpur are also colled Suraj Doa], (Sun<«orSihippers), 
Their ancestor came from Delhi as a kaaungo at Hariana j hence they are called 
Kanungos. These Brahmans can marry in the nanka gol^ avoiding only the 
father’s got. They do not take any dan (charity) and may either take service or 
engage in trade or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charityj he 
is considered an outcast and they do not intermarry with him. 

The ages of marriage. — Among the Bunjahi Brahmans the age of betrothal 
is from 4—8 and that of marriage from S — j 2 years in Rawalpindi, But owing 
to their restricted circle of matrimonial relations the Muhial of that district have 
considcTable difficulty in finding husbands for their daughters and the age of 
betrothal varies, being probably on an average 10— 12 and, in many cases, the 
only match possible is with a widower, and matters are further complicated by the 
fancied superiority of certain branches to the other branches in each section. It 
is indeed impossible to lay down any universal rules, but generally speaking the 
ages of betrothal and marriage depend upon the status of each family 
within the group, as is the case among the Khatris, 
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20. The revolt against hypergamy. —It has been seen how the lower sub¬ 
groups of the Khatris have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the higher in ma¬ 
trimonial matters. A similar revolt against the position of the Dhatghar occurred 
amongst the Sarsut Brahmans* About 116 years ago, says the account received 
from Amritsar, the Lahoria Dhaighar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat ii \ 
but owing to the iir-treatment meted out lo the girls by the Dhaighar, they resolved 
to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of theZat'wale followed suit 
while the remaining Bunjahis continued to give wives to the Zat-wale, but no 
longer received them in return. The result w'as that the Bunjahis could not 
obtain wives and many families died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjahis that 
they should for the future break, off all connection with the Zat-wale, unless any 
of the latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior to 
Sam bat 1932 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of these con¬ 
ferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agreements being drawn up 
and the families which agreed lo the demands put forward being entered In a 
register from time to time. 

21 . The territorial groups,' — Like the Khatris the Brahmans have ter¬ 
ritorial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the territorial 
groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the Murree Hills are 
divided into two sub-castes—Phharia and Dhakoebi. who do not intermarry or 
eat together. The Dugri Brahmans correspond to the Dugri Khatris of the 
Sialkot sub-montane, but they are said, on the one hand, to give daughters 
lo the Sarsut, and, on the other hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of 
Brahmans in Kangra, Allusions have been already made to the Pachhada and 
to the Lahoria, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to the five highest 
sections who serve the Dhaighar Khatris. 

But the most interesting territorial group of the Sarsut is that of the Kangra 
Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the Khatri scheme, but reflects 
that of the Hindu Rajputs of Kangra, and which 1 shall therefore describe at 
some length. " 

22. The Katigra Br^h[Qfltn 5 ,-~The Sarsut des or jurisdiction extends 
from the Saraswati river m Kurukshetr to Attock on the Indus and Is bounded 
by Pchowa on the east, by Ratia and Fatehabad in Hissar, by Multan on the 
south-west and Jammu and Kurpnr, in Kangra, on the north. 

Thus the Brahmans of Kangra, who are or claim to he Sarsut by origin, 
stand beyond the pale of the Sarsut organisation, but they liave a very inter¬ 
esting organisation of their own which merits full investigation. 

VVe find the following groups:— 

I.—Nagarkotia. 

II,—Batehru, 

III,—Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Group I.— The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the high¬ 
est of the Rajputs, and they w^ere divided by Dharm Chand,the Katoch Raia 
of Kangra. into 13 functional sub-groups, each named after the duties U per¬ 
formed in his lime. These are— ^ 

Sub-grmp i.—DUdhii, the Gurus of the Katoch, who used to teach the 
Cayatn mautra. 

Sub-greup H.—Sarotari^ said to be from Sanshirt rare ladJu Their duty 
was to pour ahaii or offerings of gki, etc., into the bawan kund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Vedas. 

Subgroup Hi. — Acharia, who performed the jag. 

Subgroup iv,^Apadhia, or Opadbi, * or * readers ’ of the Vedas at the 


* But u^ua^i ii la Orim trunllUed ■ tLSe Vi 4 * Telbea and Cuilci of t, page lb|. 
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Sub-grottp V. — A^asthtj those who * stood by ^ the kaias or pitcher at the 
Mutii-pursh, and who received the pitcher and other articles (ol 
sacrifice). 

Sub-grcitp vi.- — Bidbirch, who made the bedit or square demarcated by 
four sticks b which the kals was placed. * 

Sub-gr9up Pundrik^ whose duty it was to write the prescribed 

inscripltous on the baTsait kund, 

Sub-gf*oup vttU'—PunehkQttt Ol secular Brahmans enga^d in service on 
the Rajas. They performed fine out of the six duties ol Brahmans, 
but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 

Sub’gr&up ix.’^Parokits^ who were admitted to the seraglio of the Raja 
and were his most loyal adherents. 

Sub-group X. — Kashmtri Pandits literate Brahmans from Kashmir. 

Sub-group Ms.—bfisr^ said to mean‘mixed,’ also Kashmiri immigrants, 
who had preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermar¬ 
ried with the Nagarkotia. 

Sub group xit. — Patna, who helped the rulers bf their incantations in 
lime of war. (Said to be from ran battle-field,) 

Sub’group xjtu — Bip (Btpr), now extinct in Kangra. These tvere 
parahits of the Nagarkotia and of some of the Batehru. 

Of these 13 sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to he territorial rather than 
functional. I am unable to what their relative rank is or was. The first six 
^50 called the six Achartas and were probably temple priests or menials of 
inferior status. The Bip probably ranked higb, and the Raina, or magic men, 
were possibly the lowest of all. 

Group II.—Batehru. — There are two sub-groups— 

f. Pnkke Baiekru ^—With 9 sections— 

(f) Dind, (a) Dohru, (3) Sintu, (4) Palllalu, {5) Panbar, (6) Rakkhe, (7) 
Kag-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Chetu and {9) Misar-Kathu. 

fV. Kachehka B&Uhru * — With 13 sect ions— 

(0 Tagnet, {2) Ghabru, {3) Sughe (Parsramie). (4) Chappal, (5) Chatl - 
waii, (6j Awasthl-Thirkanun, (7) Awasthi-Gargajnun, (8) Chogare, 
(9) Nag'Gosalu, (10) MaU-Misar, fit) Achariapathiarj, (13) 
Pandit Bariswal and (13) Aa'asthi-Kufarial. 

It will be observed that the Misr (section) occurs in both the Batehru sub¬ 
groups and among the Nagarkotia, so that we have three suh-sections— 

(1) Kashmiri-Misr, Nagarkotia. 

(3) Kathu-Misr, Pakka Batehru. 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kachchha Batehru, 

Of these the last named are farahite of the Kashmiri Pandits, the Kashmiri* 
Misrs and the Ralnas, 

The Nag ( ? section) are also thus found, for we have — 


(1) Nag-Pimdrik, Nagarkotia. 

(s) Nag-Kharappa, Pakka Batehru. 


(3) Nag-Gosalu, Kachchha Batehru. 

It is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosatu (? grass-snake) arc 
nicknames implying contempt, as these sub-sections are of low status. But a 
*rrib««d Cut«. of 1, ,01. comparison with the Brahmans of Orissa 

suggesis a totemisiic origin for these 

sections. 
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The Awasthi too arc found In all three groups. 

Group 111 ,— Halbalia. — The Halbahas have 39 gots or sections 

(t) Pandit-MarchuI (3) Bhutwan, (3) Khunrah (4) GIdgidie, (5) Lade, 
(6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) Pahde Saroch, (8) Korle, (9) .Awasthi- 
Chakolu, {10) Pandit-Bhangalie, (iJ) Narchalu, (13) Mahte, (13) 
Dukwal, (14) Sanhalu, (15) Pahde-Daroch, (16) Pandore, (17) 
Thenk, (t8) Pahde-Kotlene, (19) Bagheru, (20) Bhamral, (a 1) 
Bashlst, (32) Ghutanie, (23) Mindhe-Airasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie, 
(35) Prohlt-Jaswal, (36) Hasolar, (27) Poi*Pahde, (sSj Fanarach 
and ( 29) Pharerie, 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giving and, apparent¬ 
ly^, receiving wives on equal terms, 

//y/ergtfwiy,—The Nagarkotia take brides from both sub-groups of the 
Batehru, and they have, since Sambat I911, also taken brides from the 
Halbaha. The Batehru take wives from all the sections of the Ha!baba. When 
a Halbaha girl hiarrio^ a Nagarkotia, she is seated in the highest place at 
marriage-feasts by the women of her husband's brotherhood. This cetemony 
is called sara-dene and implies that the Halbaha bride has become of the same 
social status as the husband's kin. 

Sariai rdations. — The accounts vary and the customs have, it Is explicitly 
stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkotia may eat with Batehrua 
and have even begun to eat Aachcftftt from the hands of a Halbaha according 
to one account. According to another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who has 
married a Halbaha girl may not eat at all from the hands of his wife until she 
has borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed, 

7 /ifi Batchtu and Halbaha sectim h/i waw,—These show an extraordinary 
jumble of Brahnijnical gotras ifi-g-i Bashisi), functional and other names, so 
that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt* It appears certain, however, that 
some of the sections are named from the tribes to whom they minister. Thus 
I take the Pahda-Kotleria to he the Pahdas of the Kotleria Rajputs; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-Jaswal to be parohits of the Golcria and Jaswal Rajputs, 
and so on. This is in accord with the system, W'hlch has been found to exist 
among the Sarsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman takes his status from 
that of the section to which he ministers. 

23. The Brahtnans of tbe tow castes,— As we have seen the Brahmans 
of the higher castes form a series of groups whose status depends on that of 
their clients. On a similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form cistinct sub-castes outside the circle 
of those who mbister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are— 


I — The Chaniarwa>—The Brahmans of the Chanor sub-caste of the 
C harnars. 

II, —The Dhanakwa, — The Brahmans of the Dhanaks or Hindu weavers 
in Rohtak. 

in.—The Brahmans of Chuhras.— 


Each of lliese three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Chamarw'a are said to have until recently intermairied with Chamars, 
However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry with the other Sarsut 
Brahmans. 


24, The functional groups.—Again, below the Brahmans, who perform 
priestly and ceremonial functions on auspicious occasions for the higher castes, 
are certain lower ^oups whose function it is to receivii gifts at unlucky times or 
when misfortunes occur. Such are the Vaid-patar* who are given alms to take 
upon themselves tbe evil Influences of Sanichar (Saturn), and of Rahu,' the 
descending nude ': the Sawani, who are vagrant Brahmans, fulfilling similar 

functions t the Dakaut, Dan-gptra or Dakot- 
are the * scape-goats of the Hindu 
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religion *: and the Acharj. The latter appears to be the same as the Maha- 
Brahnian and performs funeral ceremonies. 

Whether these functional groups form true sub*castes or not, I cannot say, 
but the latter at least are in Dera Ghazi IChao divided into groups, thus:— 


Crsttp i. — Bari — Seciisns, 
(r) Sirsewal, 

(j) Sonamin. 

(3) Khal 


CrBHp i r . — BunJa h i—Sedims. 
(1) Ghanghar. 

(a) Obhats. 


Group i being hypergatnous as regards i*‘, The distinction is, however, said 
to be dying out. 

Locally other groups are ment toned, but^ how far they form sub'castes does 
not appear, though the Acharj and Bhat are said to he, locally, end ogam ous. Thus 

In Jhang three classes of Brahmans are 
TW, recognized 1 the parahit Is the family 

priest! the tkani is a bencficed Brahman, 
settled by the land-owners in villages and paid by fees in kind or cash for specific 
religious services whtie the Karaini depends for a living on Naraio or, in other 
words, lives fay begging, or even by labour, occasionally acting for ^ parokit oj 
thani. The Thanis are maintained by all, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, if 
their patron is influentlal 

Astris, in Mianwali, are a class of Brahmans who help Hindus in their daily 
worship. They receive a leaf from each house daily, besides fixed tags or dues* 
In Dera Ismail Khan there are six classes; the Gosalns or Mahants, who hold 
shrines : the putohiis who perform special ceremonies such as those at roamages 
and funerals: the Astris who carry out the ordinary rites on the sankraitf, aiaavas 
and so on : the acharj who receive gifts after a death ; the Bhat who are only 
menials employed as messengers, and lowest of all the Vatd*patar already 
described' 

25. The Pushkarna.— This group is popularly supposed to take its name 
from the lake of Pushkar or Pohkar near Ajmer, because a fragment of them 
were originally Ods or spademen who dug out the lake, It was also called Sri- 
Mali, which is the name of a Bania sub-caste. That they are immigrants from 
Rajputana is certain, because they are the Brahmans of the Bharvas, but they are 
of low status, serving sections of Aroras which have lost caste, and in Sialkot 
giving daughters to the Dugri and Jatka Brahmans. Whether they should be 
regarded as a tcrrilonal or as a functional group [ am unable to say, but they 
have the foil j wing sub-groups : — 

I . Marecha, orKhalis (pure), 

2. Dassa, or half-caste. 

3. Sendhu, 

Marecha is a territorial name denoting their origin from the desert of Rajputana, 

The first two sub-groups arc said to comprise 1 5 sections 


1. Ranga. 

2. Ramde« 

3. Kalhe. 

4. Parohe, 

5. Bias. 


6. Wissa, 

7, Gajja. 

3. Khidana, 

9. AcharJ, 
lo. Muchchart. 


N. Kirara. 

12. Lodhar. 

13. Kabthc. 
r4, Bhora. 

15. Chhangane, 


The third sub-group, Sendhu, has two sections Matter and WatLu, of 
which the Wattu is considered the lowest section in the whole Pushkarn group. 


group. 
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CttAFTER, 


Tribe ^ Rpcc. 


Katoch:^ 

Kiihib-ifQtn. 


Chenilr 

Et-Mtwr- 


Ckpndr-hBHpg ^ 
Kopdei £QtTA. 

Kublmhe i-» 
BlkMrdwij-fvtpu 


Ttinnr 

t ul^CDtn. 
hnilril t — 
[tri-^tni^ 

pELDlfil i— 


CbtBilet 

Uri-fatre. 


Jtde-bBl 3 ii 7 — 

Kjs 


MitibLi, 


StfttLis-gTOapd* 


t^Kian «r Jiillarijt 


KetocK 

fihim-CbiLiidii. 
Dilftwar-Cbefui ia* 

T>i!p4tiB4 

KhrJ^'CheiidiK, 
G^lcrta eIbiuj— 
Septi:— 

Gpilotia^ 

Cbatiil, 

Betlrt^ar, 

Beti^oiirr 

Mtiniipiir&A^ 

Sudcb. 

Ridut. 

Ketnoch. 

Klpben-SiiiEKI*. 

Hetriit. 

Hemir^rix 

Bidn^Cbudi** 

J»5ml clajD. 

Dedbwnl cUb, 
SJbaUcUA, 


Cbitabiftl ciiB^ 
SaoltbU. 
JunvmJ eUni 


Septi !H- 

MeokotjlU 

|urDiie« 

Simpftl. 

PitbiniB cEii^ 

Septi 

OhbiaL 

Thtdml 

Si£l1fi]Bcb^ 

TaWiau 

GoKrtiik. 

TakroSie, 

Haler. 

Thirlx 

llfttipvri&t 

Lurla, 

Awntisr. 

Bbubikhri^ 

BA4i«ler, 

RetEe!. 

Kokhrie^ 

GcrcrtiL 

DigiB. 

DhattifleL 

Cbenjali 

GuTijfinLtii- 

HvUI. 

(All mm€t frf pkoti^ 

Sbpii;^ 

RetorU, 

fiJudwBL 


TJieKoTe. ^Knlojp 
ALtndLal, SukeUTi 


Kebturii 


Ko^lefariL 


Ufthloii ; 

tinitswiL 
SlkBiiBl. 


ItL-Tlulnr. 


IL—fiijpflt 


IC»i«eh ispti:- 

fiabbaiiHe^ 


GalerU 9cptf- 
Seawerie, 
34 ilet biui 
CuegTBi 


lit gnide Rubv, 


Jiml fcpt 

J laskL 

hwak sept:^ 

BajHerweL 

Chibb. 

Ctvimblil irpt 
Bijrartln^ 

SoakbU *Kpt :— 
tiacW- 
JamwBj lepfts 
GohiBA, 
riurwfcl, 
Kbub!. 

RbwbIp 

Bkabhlur^ 

ralhiQu sepU^«^ 
Ikiaggi^ 
Khuitwet. 
GahfetB. 
J^kB, 
tk^umiel, 
DpUrip. 
BepcthrEa. 
Mekrolariii. 
Oghial. 


Putrid ibb-ctex) ^ 
Srcnil s— 
AlanBiwiliBa 
PafL 
Senloch. 
Ha^ka^ 

KabloriJi icpta 
Cbaidka. 
Cheodpanm* 

Eotlehrii KpL:^ 

Ruot* 




JizDvai lepte i— 
S helwdi 
BbelnU 
BdidL 
Rakwak^ 


etc. 


$fid grmdt Ranald 


lV,-SaibL 


1*1 


Kilodi lept E- 

Gautifal. 


Gelerla tept j 

Gakkotk. 


Jajwil acplSi— 
Doni^arBraL 
Maiid, 
SttdEeL 
Bdrbk, 
Kaiklitii. 

Cbanblak *#pkl:- 
SbIcbtib, 
Tam. 

Cbambelk, 
Takiaragp 
Tat wan. 
Samhi* 


Patbank 

BaniawaL 

JakarSa. 

Anatra, 

jangEulL 

bingTi-ki 

LadhiancL. 

Gkanorik 


fetc^ 


etCF 


fftadn. 


Diidbwa! tept;« 
Sober a« 


JimwaJ t~ 

Nagfiie. 

Bbiadral, 


OgbiaL 

Dhamniai 

CbakarU» 

Ukoria* 




the f aact 


SoTg.-Thn daAificatim h taken from Ett]a Jtl CUod’* lufia, I am dtHibtld Tbatliar all I 1 » «nt* 

act nature bI ^ irv^p* | han nilcd cLiiii. ” Bip^iaiH0p aid a* tc 
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The Rajputs. 


26. The Hindu Rajputs of the Eastern Hills.-In the caatemhills, which 
lie in the north-east corner of the Punjab, we have a type, and undoubtedly a 
very ancient type, of Hindu society which lias been practically untouched 
by Mohammadan influeticcs, though possibly Buddhism may at one time have 
^ected its development. 1 his society has an excr^dingty complicated organiza¬ 
tion, based on the two principles of natural descent and social status independent 
of that descent, which we have found to exist, in a comparatively simple form, 
among the Khairis. Caste, in the accepted meaning of that term, may be 
said not to exist. The highest stratum of society is composed of a number of 
tribes whi^ch are split up Into several groups of different social status, and which 
are generically called Rajputs. Below these Rajput trihes are the cultivating 
clashes, the Kanets and Ghiraths, and below them again the artlzans and 
menials. 

The Rajputs consist of numerous tribes divided into still more numerous 
#epts or als, both tribe and septs being based on natural descent. The nl does 
not appear to be necessarily exogamous, for in some cases the tern is used as 
practically equivalent to ' family,' and what the exogamous unit really is 1 am 
unable to say.* The tribes are split up into six status-groups in the manner 
shown in the table on the opposite page, so that the order of social precedence 
stands thus - 

T. Mian, 


IL 

11L Thakur 

IV* Rutbis 


V i« 


{ 

{ 


ist graft Ranas. 

and „ 
tst grade. 

2nd ti 


These terms require some comment, ft will be observed that the term 
Rajput appears to be used in a restricted as well as in a general sense, and as 
this two-fold meaning has led to confusion I propose to call these groups, 
collectively, the Rajput-Rathi groups. It will further be seen that each of the 
terms used denotes status, not race, or caste, or tribe. Thus there can, f think, 
be little doubt that ' Rajpu.t ’ simply means ' descendant of a rafa, or ruler/ 
and it is also certain that the term is a purely functional one, Mr. Barnes for 
instance says :—* Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families (of 
a ,D , » . Kangra District) arc said lo be 

Brahman‘s by o,iglr»l alack ■ Mian ' 
literally means * prince, * and as the members of that grade are entitled to the 
salutation * jai dta * they are also called ' Jaikaria, ' but this group is also called, 
vaguely, Rajput, Of the other terms * Thakur, * or * Baron, ' and ' Rana * or 
' Chief, * are simply titles denoting status or rank, while it is suggested that 
Rathi is derived from taihebi (which is an equivalent of Jtarewa, or widow rc- 
marriage). However this may be Rathi is a term which implies loss of status and 
so it is rarely used by the Rathia themselves. Thus all the terms m use denote 
status and nothing else. 


Lastly, it will be seen that the are not graded according to status, 

for we find that even some Katoch septs are quite low down in the scale, though 
for the most part the Katocb are of IMian or Jaikaria siarus. Status depends 
mainly on the strictness with which certain social rules are observed. Thus * 
* the Mian and the Thakur must not |>ermit widow re-marriage.* Further a Mian 
should not plough, give his daughter in an inferior class, nor take a wife from itt 
He may not accept any price for a dauEhter, and his women-folk must obserr'o 


* *' tt ifl tyi aoticft thut then ia lOTre Htii, and r mbs nit 

thfr tl» ^ati sand brnbltl^nfl lb& ifiatb-ust Pnajalt (t^e ol TrkbiiL Ca^luic^ Gar^aaD^ 

d:i|„ 

t Bill be ma j takn ii Inst en knftriet rfafui-irma/i. The term * cjssi * beet Id be med fix 

caiic. 
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strict parJ^^ The clilef dlstiticlioTis hetween a Mian and a 1 hakuf seem to be 
that the lauer may plough anil aho may take a wile from a Rathi. The Jaikana 
are net supposed to eat iaehchfti, or smoke except t^1th one another, but in 
practice it 15 ref^arilcd as a V£:iial offence if they do so with tlic grade next 
below them. The Rathi praclises ^areiea, and tiiat distinguishes him from 

the Rajput. They also accept a bride- 
Ljmti'* ivsn£fi ErtUems.pt Report, i7t pricE, hui arc in ihis fcspcct Only on a 

level with the Thakurs, who often do the samei or effect exchange betrothals/ 


But in former times, if not now, status could also be gained by royal favour, 
for a raja might promote a Ghirth to he a RathI, or a 1 hakur to be a Rajput, 

for service done or money given. By 
L ™tr= K s«iiii>n«n. Rtpon. U 73 W- ^ daughter to an impoverished raja 

a rich Ralhi may raise his clan—^rtol merely, it would seem himself or his family 
—to Thakur Rajput status. If a raja takes a Patial girl, whom he has seen 
herding cattle m.d fallen in love with, the girl's whole clan begins to give Its 
daughters to Mians, and gains a Etep in iliu social scale, _On _ the other hand, 
by practising widow remarriage or giving a daughter to an inferior grade, status 
could be diminkhed or los*- 

The tfT^cts ot this sysiem are seen in the varying itatus oF the sepls tn 
each trihe^ but the complexity ol the system Is not lulSy brought out in the 
Table* for there are degrees oI social status, even within the sept^ based on 
pioxiniity to its original liDEine. Further bud tliat In each status-group some 
ij/j or septs are hypergamnus^ ^vhile others are nol^ for they refuse to give 
daughters to the next highest groups Lastly, the status of a tribe may vary 
with the locality in which It is settled, 

in Ene^ Rajput society is iu a state of chaos and it is hardly possible to 
give any clear account in detail of its various rairnfications. Moreover, any such 
account would probably be obsolete in a few years, for society is in a state ot 
flux^ but the fluctuating units are the septs or or at least the families, not 
the indixidual members of the tribe- 


The reiaitm^ &f fhi Rajffui-Rtithi ^re}ups ike lo-vcr tas/es .—As we have 
seen the Rathis give daughters to the Thakurs and they in turn to the Mian, 
a system which apparently finds expression In the saying ; — ' Ckaaihi 

ki rani hanjae' or ' In the /Qurih generation the Rathi's daughter 

Chhlh prcvffrhi Iti Hie ^tartogrjpb do the Kafifira Chirthai beCOmeS a CJueerii ThJs ^ is 

pimjib Gtivsruincin Fftw. 19 0* to be explained as meaning 

that a RathTs daughter, the first generaiioti, may marry a lhakur in the second 
generation. In the third her daughter may marry a Rajput and Jicr daughter 
again may marry a Mian or a ruling chief. At least this is ihe only way in which 
the expression '* fourth generation^' seems explicable. There is a siniilat saying 
regarding a Kanetni, or the daughter of a Kanet, who may in the //ill genera¬ 
tion become a queen. Lastly, there is the saying ‘ Satvtn fiirki GhiriliHt it 

diti rant hojait' or * in the 
Sec * 7* ^ Sit ]. B. L,.]!'. Ktngr. s.tti.mtci R seventh generation a G hinJi's 

daughter becomes a queen.^ But even this does not close the circle of 
marriage relationships, '1 he Raihi may contract a }hanjrara or second marriage 
with a woman of another caste, such as Jat or Jliiwar, and the issue by such 
a marriage are deemed legilimatc. Thus we arrive at once at the obvious 
ctinclusipn that there is no endogamous Rajput 'caste' at all, and moreover 
there are no sub-castes, but a series of status-groups, each mere or less 
hypergamous. 

Remits of the Raiput ji«W ^y.j^L'm.**-The Rajputs of the hills exhibit some 
of the usual features of a society argatrized on a system of hypergamy. ' Raj- 
. „ . puts of high family are heavily 

feeling of pride which forbids a Rajput to marry a daughter to any but a man 
of equal or rather superior family but his own.' Here we have Kulinism in full 
force. The Rajputs of the third grade or Thakurs are thus placed in a peculiarly 
unfortunate position. On the one hand, they have to buy husbands for their 
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daugh[ers. On the other hand the Rathis will not give them daughters without 
exacting a price, so that they arc mulcted boUt when marrying and when giving 
in marriage. 

27. Thft Rajputs of the Jammu Hills. — In the low hills and sub •montane 
area which form the Northern baundary of the DistrivtJ of Gurdaspur, Sialkot 
and Gujrat we have a mass of Rajput tribes, some Hindu, some more or less 
recent converts to Islam. Further west in the hills of Jhdum and Rawalpindi 
are found numerous and Important tribes of Rajput status, which if ever they 
were Hindus have now been almost completely Mohammadamied. All these 
tribes are divided into still more numerous septs, of varying status, but our infor* 
mation regarding them is imperfect and often conflicting, probably because the 
distinction between the tribe, based cm natural descent, and social status, which 
is independent of descent, has not been kept in view. The clue to the intrica¬ 
cies of their organization Is doubtless to be found in a recognition of the fact 
that each tribe is split up, as in Kangra, into various social and territorial groups. 
For example, it is nsuario speak of ihe Salehria Rajputs as a tribe, but the 
term appears to merely mean * low-landcr ' and it is probable that the Salehria tribe 
Is really composed of a number of septs or fragments bf tribes which happen to 
be settled In the ^akhr or sub-montane tract. 

, For the Gurdaspur Rajputs it is suflir 

Oil»ttwr, 1891 (SB- 7 tk , f . r iiF 1 

€f. Aw-i; In me ivl Kflpcut Oardalpur ClCnt tO rCl^t tO MT* L» W. S 3C* 

TiLktiEL, f 44 h itid tftiirr Aitcjuntefifc count oF ihe complcx System of hyper- 

There are four hypergamous groups j — 


gamy which there exists. 
(0 


! 


((‘l) Kahri^ 

(itt) Dohri^ who 
marriage. 


avoiding widow re-tnaTriage, 

exchange brides, apparently, and practise 


widow re- 


(r^'J 7 ht^kkart corresponding to the Kangra Rathis. 

The Jaikaria further have two ^ades, hypergamous inffr Jf, one the true 
jaikaria, the other with a doubtful tight to that title. 

In Sialkot a similar stale of things exists, but the details have not been 
sidkDi Litton), p.ge 45. "'arked out, and 1 Cannot r^oncile t he 

Hil ary of ssjkoi, twgai 57, rti:. conflicimg information available. 

In Gujrat the Chibbs appear to have a two-fold system of grades, one based 
on descent, the other on their feudal tenures. The Ghaniyal division stands 
highest, having always been the royal clan, and it objects to giving dpghlers in 
marriage. The San walla, Miana and Malkana subdivisions rank high and so 
intermarry, or give their daughters to Sayads or Gakkbars. The feudal grades 
are the Mandial, Garhial and Dherial and originated thus : — 

The Bhimbar raj had 4 mandis, 4 garhk and 84 dheris. The mandis were 
fiefs given to the younger sons of the raja, the garhs having been given to the 
younger branch, and the dhtris bong allotted to the sons of concubmtjSi As 
time went on the raj and the 7»andis were inherited of the eldest son's dan, 
other sons being given dhertt only. 1 he Mandial are thus superior ^ to the 
Garhial, and so on, but it is difficult to say which families are one and which are 
another, though feeling runs high on these questions. 

28. The Rajputs of Rawalpindi and Jhd urn.— In Rawalpindi there i[.a 

confused system of hvpergamy which does 
Raw*EpindSG^4it«ar(«wri(iM. Itiid itsclf lo brief description. The 

Muhammadan Janjuas, I may note, have two divisions, Vair and Jodh, the latter 
being hypergaraous. The Mohammadan Ghakkhars have also a system of hyper- 
gamy within the tribe for the highest septs, the Adrnal and Saraneal will not 
give wives fo the five lower septs and in Jhelum one small sept, the Talial, Is 
little esicemed and does not intermarry with the others. The lower septs may 
in tura take w'ivcs from the loiver classes of Mohammadans. The Jhelum 
Ghakkhars have WiJWi/if, like the Chibbs, but do not seem to have any social 
grades based on the feudal divisions. 
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29. The Ra.jputs of the Plains,—! sh^H touch but very briefly upon the 
character!srics of the Rajputs of the plains. If we except the tribes of the East 
and South-East Punjab, of whom some remain Hindu, the great mass of the Raj* 
puts of the plains have been long since converted to fslam. Conversion has led 
generally to complete abandon merit of the law of exogamy, and it is doubtful if in 
any case hypergamy ts at all general, because there is a strong feeling that a man 
should marry in his own sub-division, and inability to obtain a wife within it implies 
some social disgrace. At the same time there are comparatively few tribes, at 
least in the Central and South-West Punjab, which do not retain traces or tradi¬ 
tions of hj-pergamy and within the tribe. Confused and uncertain as the tribal 
organization is. there is hardly a tribe or clan which is nbt sub-divided into a 
number of septs and even families, graded on a hypergamous system. 

Below the Rajput tribes come the Jats, and the line between them is very 
sharply drawm in the eastern distrids- In the central districts it is less defined, 
and in the West and South-West Punjab, cia*Indus, the term Rajput is hut 
little used and * fat' denotes nothing more than poor or peasant. Trans-Indus, 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, the Rajput is replaced by the Baloch (Baroch, or chief¬ 
tain), who is usually quite distinct from the subject Jat or cultivating class, 
although both Balocb and Jat elements appear to have combined to form the 
tribe (so-called) of the Khetran (or field'Workers). Thus in the oldest type of 
society, that of the south-west, amongst the earlier Ary-in invaders, we seem 
to find a purely tribal organization with no well-marked social cross-divisions. 
As we go farther east, we have the distinction between the Jats or peasantry and 
the Rajputs ot gentry more and more sharply defined until, when we reach the 
Jumna Valley, we find that these social grades have crystallized into castes. 

Consistently with this theory there is no inter-marriage between the Rajputs 
and Jais of the eastern plains at the present day. Towards the south-centre 
of the Punjab, however, we find that there are tribes of j.it status wiio give 
wives to Rajput septs. For example, the Bharwana sept of the Mohamijiadan 
Syals in Jhang take wives from the Sipra jats * who curbusly are found asso- 

Jkan* B.p-ri, J ,4. ciatv^ with them m ail their villages,' while 

Ihe Khanuana sept of the Syals may take 
their wives from the Chaddrars who are of smtiiiidar, r.c,, Jat status. 

There was Indeed conceivably a time when the hypergamous relation 
between the Rajputs and the lower grades vvas more common, but It would appear 
that at an early period the desire to maintain purity of descent Jed to the rale 
that the children should follow the status of the mother. Numerous tribes of 
Jat and Gujar status have traditions that they are descended from Rajput 
fathers by jat or Gujar wives, and therefore they rank as such and not as 
Rajputs • That inter-marriages between Rajput men and women of lower groups 
were not illegal, and did not make the children altogether illegitimate may be 
Inferred from the rules of succession which, even in the south-east of the Punjab, 
CaJ« oE Tnbil CnilOiUi Ciu'l^oQ, at {ef. permit the issue o£ such marriages to 
^*®**”^' _ succeed to a share (though not to a fulf 

share) of the land. There appear In fact to have been degrees d Icgitimacv 
varying With the status of the wife, so that every son inherited, but his share 
varied with the purity of his blood.t It may be suggested that many apparent 
cases of succession per stirpes {chuttdavctnd) are tidily instances of unequal 
succession due to differences of status between children of wives of unequal 
status. ^ 

30, The Eilocb. ^Turning for the moment to the south-west of this 
Province we find that the Biloch have a similar system, In p.iragraph 6S3 of 
his Census Report Mr, Ibbetson itidced said that : —" The law of tsogarny . 

is professed at least by ail the domlnarit Mussalman tribes or races of the 
Western Punjab,*' 


eepnertimsi dt Itu- r(«iTod elpUemtioa that Iraitiwifl iKrial to A Sfitev gt 

dIsJflhCTit tttegiitniaLtq dillJrDi wu aurk«d Ln SiMttaftd qqd tn W*leA 
(SsiBalim. TnbAl Sjilfira uj Walea, pie* ssj. 
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VIII. 


The RajpytU* 


[Punjabi 


The case of the jais in Muzaffarg^arh is then cited as showing that Biloches 
and e^€n Sayans,^ give daughters to inferior tribes, but in that District the 
Biloch lakes a someivhat lower place than he does west of the Indus, f and in 
Dera Ghazi Khan Mr. Diack notes that Biloches take Jat wives, but do not give 
their women in marriage to the Jats. Pandit Haft Kishen Kaul, moreover, now 
writes as regards the Biloches 

“ A man belonging to a high ca»te will generalljr not give his daughter into \ lower 
enste. narrlng Sayads the Bilocltea conatder tliemselves the highest caste in the District. 
A Bitoch will tike his wife from among the Korcahis, Pathans and Jats, but will prefer 
to give bis daughter only to a Bibch, Giving a d>iUghtcr to a Say ad, Pat ban or Koreshi 
is allowed, but only in cases of extreme necessity is a Biltich prl to.irri«l to a jat. Rind, 
Hot, Gur man I, Jatoi, Laghari and DrBhak Uiioches strongly object to give their daughters 
to J.at5. 

P.ith.^ns . . . wi'uld not give daughters to Jats. Sayads do not as a rule give 

daughters to others than Sayads atu] Ivorcsbis,” 


In Gurgaou a Biloch may many a woman of another tribe, such as a Sheikh 

or Rajput, but a Biloch 
girl can only marry a Biloch. 
probably the Biloches, like the Mcos, had once a system of hypergamy which 
has now almost disappeared. And cts*tndus I am now told that the Rind tribe 
Is the highest of all, and will not give daughters to the tribes below it. 

31. The Rajput Ckhai and The Rajputs in certain tracts 

chiefly in the sub*moiitane Districts of the Eastern Punjab, have certain villages 
called ehhnt^ tvhich are of the first rank, and others of the second rank, called 
makdii^ Chkat apparently means * roof, * and makan has its usual meaning o! 

, , * bouse *. Mr. Purser has 

^ ^ o( Ihe G horc- 

waha Rajput system. There are 9 ckhat and la tuakan, and these villages do 
not seem to have any relation to the genealogical divisions of the tribe, which is 
fiho divided into t a nmhtm or septs, depending on descent. 


[n Gurgaon each Rajput tribe has its ckhat^ with one, or more, apparently 
subordinate makans. The Deputy Commissioner fumislies a list of 23 tribes 
which have numerous chhats or tnakans, and slates that sis months at least would 
be required to obtain a complete list. 

In Kama I and Hissar the system appears to be unknown, but in Ambala, 
Ludhiana and Patiala it is in full force. Originally there were, it is said, six 
Rajput ’ Darbars* * or courts, at Kapurthala (of the Bhattis), Talwandi, Hothur, 
Koi'lsa Khan (Manj), Bhatner and Jaisalmir. In lieu of these, in the reign of 
Babar, is chhats and 24 mjktins were constituted, but the numbers soon 
increased to 36 and 35 respectively, and the lists sent to me show that the present 
numbers must be far larger. Each tribe has a certain number of ckhat and 
Platan and the member of a ckhat always pays twice as much to the miraiis at a 
daughter's marriage as the member of a But the fees vary in each 

tribe, thus; — The Barah Rajputs have la chkatt (paying Re, 1 to each mirasti 
and e+rmriiins (paying As. 8). The laons have 1+ ckkais (paying Rs, 7) 
and 24 (paying Rs. 3 - 3 ). The Chauhans have ta tnakans (paying 

formerly Rs. 11, but now Re. i only), but no chkat and the Rao and Dehia too 
have, it seems, tnakans only. 

In the District of Gurgaon there are traces of a simihir system among the 
- Girrgrviii Sfltt. a*p. I OmIc cJ Trit»tC®sU) 0 », C*»g»iio. McOS, rvho profeSS to hsVC 13 

pats and 52 gots — curious 

f.act. for their organization can hardly Iiave been borrowed from the Kliatris, who • 
are hardly found in Gurgaon. The fat is simply £i large got^ and means literally 
a defde or valley. T'Ank appears to he a smidler got, not a sub-division of a 


* Uut f/. 60 nf tJii ara ntil m«nlEaiipd. Paa^kblv iJuiK^hirilk 

Siftowati TbKiSI ine ilEailtd to. Imt tbiir d^im b? ll nal eenirfnJI? idmi'Uil £i@d |Zi« 

t Thft CtcdniliB HEiii i ^il wb twho af® Mt etoiisi OiliKhKt) will iirc diUfthtm tfi Ji*:!- 

* in mtrgBRii PJarnaul b ttsjrma ftilRp lh«l U*.hBr ol ^\m a %ovm *F till 

rtqdflittj to A MiifAd it ll ciUM wbxn ho u^j giirw » sum tti« ii it alM itMk or icsaauE, 
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village, which is Its meaning in the Punjab. Certain ^als or theis would glv'e 
daughters, but not take them from other pah or thoks, but these distinctions are 
now said to be cjuite obsolete. 


THE JATS AND GDJARS, 


32. The ynh ,—Of the four types the Jat is the simplest in its organisation. 
While the Rajputs and their dependent tribes form a series of grades the Jats 
comprise a vast congeries of tribes which are practically on a dead level of eqga* 
lity, although some of them have a vague and undefined superiority over the 
mass of the Jat race. As a rule, the Jats practise karewa and do not wearynnen, 
but certain tribes avoid the farmer custom without acquiring any definitely supe¬ 
rior status to those who retain it, while the jats of a certain village may wear the 
janea without distinctly raising themselves above the level of their tribe. On the 
other hand, there are in many Jat tribes individual villages, or even families, 
which claim and enact recognition as the social superiors of the mass of the tribe, 
hut there is no caste above the Jat, Neither territorial sovereignty, nor the avoid¬ 
ance of widow re*niarriage, nor refusal of the bride-price will raise a Jat tribe 
to the status of Rajput, a fact all the more remarkable in that many Jat tribes 
have traditions of Rajput origin. This democratic instinct is apparent amongst 
the jats both In the Manjha in the Punjab Proper and in the Maliva, It Is inde¬ 
pendent of religion, for the Hindu Jats of the south-east remain as democratic 
as those of the Central P unjab. The organization of the Sikh Khalsa,* the pecu¬ 
liar property of the Guru, subject only to him and owning no other allegiance, 
illustrates this instinct which found its outward expression in the term mi si 
(equal) used for the Sikh regiments, whose affairs were administered by paitcha- 
yais, the quasi-sacred council of five. This democratic principle was probably 
not inspired by Sikhism, but gave its own characteristic Impress to that creed, 
which in return fostered its development by compelling Its adherents, of whatever 
caste, to receive the a 7 firii at baptism on terms of absolute equality—a practice 
which subsists to the present day. And herein lies the explanation of the reluc¬ 
tance of the Khatris, despite their close connection with the religious history of 
the Sikhs, to formally enter their commuiuon ; and in the same way the non¬ 
adherence of the Rajputs to Sikhism is accounted for. 

This doctrine of equality has left Us rr.ark on the customary laws of sue* 

C.i, 1 , !3 .1 18 ,,. f‘‘ ' 

CitriPn.ify Law VIII, pagt +, (Kaiihaf.^ ruigc. 1 he principle of succession among 

“■ the Jats is equality, whether the division 
' be per siirpes or per capita. Amongst the 

Rajputa there are traces, it would appear,t of a custom which gave the sons 
unequal rights of succession, the share which fell to each on a partition depend¬ 
ing on the status of the mother. Among the Jats no such distinction exists. 
There is no bar to marriage with womeu of the lowest castes, and the issue suc¬ 
ceed equally. 

Only amongst the Jats do ive find the hhaiacharaX tenure, the custom by 
which there was no division of the land, each family cultivating what It could 
until possession became the sole measure of its rights, ff he Jats never appear to 
have had any customs such as the sawaya or jiikimda, fhe extra share given to 
the eldest son, with no douh^a coircspondingly greater liability for the family 
debts, To such an extreme was this principle carried that the rise of the Jats 


* Af Ittr- ‘Hibetacifi hM pointed Ranjil SinjfK did aot ttrita custai inJsia own nunbut lh that oF Gwrii 
Nsrtiill (Ninitjhihl anil b« tilJn dE ibt Imp^riotkll term ^ SLfCU' To 

denote ibe AutharStj Emm W tilch hkordEiri UffercL fP. N. Q., Secticn 

f*tn no cue,' writcp Mr. W, S. TaTbol, ' are chlTdroii m niiirria^ QELtiide |lic E|r<3iip exEcIndird Emm 
vion* In IrEbei the issqO of mELTriiEci with loi^-Caftte wifn do not q ahqro, but this iq tir>t Eh^ok 

the wife I4 oE MDlbe-* Irlbe^ bet benuee ibie U laW-btitn. (Jbelmin,) Thii, 1 betteve tu bs tbe Rajpuit mla, 

I Uqlogthfl Icrni inlti Paojab Jdnai es lettrECted to t«oum iu whieli hu bfOOtno tbe meiimre DE 

riffht.'' tUoDi^'iPuNiqbSaitlemcnl Mannalp <14, Section ij/.J Ttue or tm elan Efjitrfnity 

wtitcb cw 3 qHN ic Id f^^Pii/iillutinent of till lend ticcpictia^tDi^iulitjr, fCTnliir^ in \lM whole areji be ue 
divided liato btDckisCd^edfnE In 43c|,ilitf, And Bteh ■hq^rgettinE hi.E fionlioB in bloelr^ ii alio % Jat termrO. 
fiadea Powll W93 iuclEdfr^ to think Ih^t the trad or uaothod oI qs']i 4 &^ly ¥Ulb 4 tcil holdidgl, il a Tft(, or at 

Icax^t nut a Rq|dokH pTrncrp^e, 

(The tndlao VnUfe CommunEljri piges duS, 375,75^—7^ otCii, 
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Sotial disfittciions among thg Jats and Gujars, 
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to political power caused little change in the principles on which their heritage 
was divided. The conquests south of the Sutlej were allotted in much the same 
way as the waste land of a village would have been brought under cultivation by 
a sept, and the present configijration of the Phulklan States, and of Kalsta, is a 
testimony to the strength of this principle. 

From the same instinct the practices of unavowed polyandry and acknow¬ 
ledged karesta appear to have arisen, or at least to have been maintained. 

Haretiia is all but universal among the Tats, 
c.iiii.',PuniabChi»i^pai.T0. and even Maharaja Sher Singh took to 

wife his brother’s widows, a proof that the custom is not dim to want of means, 
in an intensely communistic fraternity the tendency might well be to share the 
women precisely as the land is shared. 


It follows from what has been said that tribal hypergamy does not exist 
amongst the Jais, nor do we find anything resembling the status-groups of the 
Rajputs and iChatris among them. No doubt the vague superiority of certain 
tribes leads to their taking'wives from the inferior tribes to which they would 
refuse daughters, but there Is nothing approaching a general rule, and status 
virtually of a tribe, in any given locality, depends on the amount of land it holds.* 

T/ig Gtijars , — Like the Jats the Gujars in Gujrat have 3^: or original 

sub-divisions, Gorsi, Kasana, and Bargat, the latter being the “ half sub-divi¬ 
sion as descended from a slave mot her f. In Kamal the * Dhai-got' are said to 
be the Gorai, Chechi, and half of Kasana, There la, however, no tribal hypergamy 
among the Gujars, the only instance of hypergamy being in the Dhabk family 
of Kcorak in Karnal which will only give daughters east of the Jumna, though 
it takes wives from the Gujars of the District. 


The Gujars in the Gujrat District, but not it seems elscwheje, have a sacred 
sub-division, called Barra, which claims to be of Janjua descent, a/u^iV of 
that tribe having married a Gujar wife. The Barras are usually called .Mianas, 
but a few families of the sub-division are not Mianas, having forfeited^ theic 
sanctity. There are also Miana families among the other Gujar sub-divisions. 
The rule is that a Miana family may not give a daughter to any but a Miana 
family in marriage, though It may take a girl of any Gujar sub-di\nsion In 
marriage. 


33 - 


Social distmetions among the Jats and Gujars.— Amongst the 

jats there are the well-known ‘ Akbari ’ or 
H«hi.rp«rG«.it«r, s®. 35 in numbcr according 

to the usual account. 


In the Amritsar District, however, the Akbari Is only the highest of a series 
of four* Aurangzebl (or those admitted to this rank in the tlme^ of Aurangzeb)( 
Khalsai (or those admitted in the Sikh times) and Angre/i (or those admit¬ 
ted since British rule begani) being the other threCiJ and no leas than i^q villages j 
all generally speaking In the Manjha^ claim Darbari status. As regams the Gur- 
dasput District^ Mr. L, W, Dane wrote : — 


** There are other restrictions on the marriage tie prevailmg amongst the Hind si Raj¬ 
puts which, however, would hardly be suFTscietitly strong to render a marriage- cootracteii 
in violation of them anlawfab Thus a mati of a higher g&i may not^ as a ftitci give his 
daughter to the eon of a lower class, though he can take a wife for his sou from that class. 
The subject has been fully noticed in the Ga^ettcer^ page 6g. Some of the better g&U of 


• Hfr Dnwntnoftd indwd obatirfti Thttie Can be dQ qtaeafion thit iha Rindbawif, wbo sro itlN Thatiri 
la Ibislt Pativi! homes, i twEieTa, in RxiptUmnd, ara III tlw Etaad o£ the acalB amoitg thtnv wbo ham 

a itiflfB orlfBi dtitiDctlj R*jpnt p iatb U the CUi Sfcfldbo, S jdho^BaFai (or Vaxlor)^ E^anu (P FuniTArl, and thn 
like " Unlpriueiately on otib K-imii abin lo 3mf whit th4 b/pargamoiu 9sUe aEnoQ| tke ^atv laiad ifveral of raj 
infc^uU aaj therE 1l aCTIlft 

i Tkii ia not admitlied hj the Oajin la Ludhi^D^ 

f Tbara ti lilaa a Shakjahaiii ^id^p tba SasaK Jati^ of Riji Suul, iLifldf beoo adsaltted \a tbe lalgD of Sbib 
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TAe &r^gins a/ the Jai tribes. 


Hindu Jats Of thcHc lining m celebrated villages or namas will not give their daughters 
to njeo of considered socially inferior^ and the rcstrictioEi often gave rise to femak 
iDfanticIdCj as eligible husbands were scarce^ SoTne of the higher Mohaininadaii Rajputs 
also hesitate about giving their daughters to men socially icifctior, though by rcEigloti 
equal, ” [Customary Law of the Gurdaspitr Difitrict^ page 5.) 

The Gujars of Gojrat havea renixirkable system of dsrr (literally a door or 
threshold)f thus described by L. Piara Ram^ E, A. C. 

** There are B4 darrs in the tribe. There were at first only 5^, distributed over the 
seven Tapjjas into which the country divided in Akbar’s lime Until a man 

possesses moncif, influence and ^puUrity he cannot obtain a d^rr, but il be wishes to 
acquire the privilege at the marriage of his soOp he should first obtain the sanction of the 
caisling darF^a/at, This cemsf nt is very difficult to obtain. He must be a very popular 
man. There should not be any one to oppa=ie him and be should be on good terms wdb the 
leading men and wire-pullers of the diirrwalfjs. When this consent lias been obtained he 
has to pay so many rn|ke9 per darr to the mirnsu. At present the amount is saiil to be 
Rs. t{ per darr, which mearus that he iniist pay Rs, 11x84 9^4 to the mirasis. 

The amount was originally R&, 3/* 


This system of socbl grades seems to beqahe independent of tribal status or 
descentn The antiquity of a viHagCj or of the settlement of a family in tlievillagei 
seems to be the main consideration, and families are constantly rising in the 
social scalej by being admitted to rank as Darbari/* etc., and their 

descendants, however numerous^ retain that status, provided they observe the 
chief rules which seem to be that a daughter shall only be given in marriage in a 
village of equal or higher rank and that lavish fees be paid to rmrasts at the 
marriage of a daughter it is in connection with this scheme of social rank 
that the law of hypergamy finds its fullest scope, though other forces also come 
into play. 


34- The origins of the Jat tribes. —In the Punjab Proper the asli or 
original tribes are the Man, Bhular^ and Her, and these three tribes are like the 
Dhaighar Khairis spoken of as ^ iwoandahalf/ Her being said to be the half iribe- 
In the south-east of the Punjab the Jats are divideil, in very much the same way 
as the Banias of that region, into two territorial groups, Deswaii, or indigenous, and 
Bagri, or Immigrants from the Bagar* and also into two groups, based apparently 
on their ancient cults, called Shlb-gotr and Kashih-gotr. The former are also 
called a^h Jats, and do not claim Rajput origin. They have twelve sepis^ but 
the septs do not appear to be exogamous sections, and thus the Sh?b-gotr must 
mtermajTy with the Kashib^gotr. but, In order apparently to get over the 
difficulty of a difference In cult, their ^i^/ isal marriages proclaimed to be Kashib^ 
gotr,* As a general rule, the Jat tribes claim Rajput origin. Even the Sanai 
Jats, who have now taken to calling themselves Bhaltis, advance that claim, and 

UH ««(»„■. p..i.bCtief4 p .3. explained by a legend 

that a child of the tnbe was given Lo a 
Sansl. the first person who came to the house after his birth, in obedience to the 
behest of the Brahmans and astrologers. The fact remains that the bulk of the 
Jat tribes claim to be immigrants from the south ot south-west of the Punjab of 
Rajput descent. 


J^u/es 0/ fHarriagff,~~-Th(i Jats, as a whole, marry outside the tribe, which 
thus represents the and avoid the usual four gott in marriage. To the former 
rule, however, the Sidhu-BaraT Jata are art exception, for they have to marry 
within the tribe but outside the martin, thqoigh in the south-east intermarriage 
between tribes of common descent is usually avoided. 

Re-marriage (rf widows is permitted, whether with an elder or younger brother 
of the husband, and further, tf a girl has been married to one brother and he dies, 
k is somotimes held sufficient for his younger brother to go through the ceremony 
of mukiava w*ith her, wlthcut any formal second marriage. 


* Of ll if unlockf to |Htpnaaiiw llifi Ewjn* gl S<hFv« at a ^cddtttg, m Uid llrmbED.in edAy la 

Uh Clfijt ol Shin, Iwt minf fbmtUiB M^baibri BaiMa Am tmtiaganivBf^ Ikm iib«Y« if pnibibly 

«rtecL 
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THE BANIAS. 


35. I give here a detailed account of the Banias and ihe castca cotitiected 
with them, because f fancy there is a different principle of classification to be ^ 
traced in the castes of the South-East Punjab, whose original home was in Raj- 
putana. This principle b a cross-division, of territorial groups^ based on religious 
differences. These differences arose in the conflicts between the cults of Siva, 
Vishnu, and the Jains, and have left their mark on the organisation of the higher 
castes in that part of the Punjab. 

Organisation.—The organisation of the Banias is eicceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial dmsions, but there is also a true sub-caste, called 
Bara-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct from the Others. 
They are descended from C ha mars and at marriage the boy wears a mitkat or 
tiara of dajf-leaves, shaped like a basket, into which a piece of leather is Bued, 

The territorial groups arc at least three in number. OF these the chief 
is the Agarwals, and there is a curious legend about their origin. Bashak Nag 
^ ^ ^ had [7 daughters, who were married to the 

Census R,p„i..Bsj.S.ah«53j. 

daughters ot Bashak used to leave their homes by night to visit their parents, 
and in their absence their husbands lived with their handmaidens and descendants 
of these are the Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gots of the Banias, each got taking its 
name from that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended- The children of 
Basakh Nag’s daughters formed the 17 of the Agarwal. Once a boy and 
girl of the Goyat got were married by mistake and their descendants form the 
, ^ half-got called Gond.i so that there are 

tUdsar Gp.mt«B.i8ga,paKB 137. . * ,1 - [1 fL j - 1.1.^ 

17^ gets in all. And again one ol the sons 
of Ugar Sen married a low-caste woman and his descendants are ihe Mahwar got 
w'hich cannot smoke with other Bamas. The Agatwal-Mabajana only avoid their 
own section in marriage (Jlnd). 

The second group is the Saralla, who are an off-shoot of tiie Agarwal and 
appear td 1iave the same gets. 

The third group, the Oswal, appears to form a true sub-caste '^ They 
strenuousry claim a Punwat Rajput origin, but other Rajputs of various tribes 
joined them. They had followed one of their Brahmans in becoming Jains, in 
Sambat 42 a. 
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Hence there are three territenal groups or snh* * * castes, and a fourth of lower 
Status based on descent 

f Sub-groups 1— 

Sub*caste L Agarwat < i. BIsa \ from A^^oha, In West- 

( it. Dasa or Choti-sam, ) > em Kaj- 

Sub- caste It, Saralla, from Sarala, Jputana, 

Sub-caste 111 . Oswal,—from Ostanagrit—in Eastern Kajputana. 

Sub-caste IV, Bara-Satnu 

Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-diwslons of the 
caste based on religious differences. These seem to be Saraogi or join, 
Mabeshrl or Shaiva, Agarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. But the Maheshri, who 
undoubtedly dctive their name from Mahesh, or Shiva, are not noxr all^ Shaivas, 
for one of their number was in consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and 
so founded the Tahtar goi ol the Oswal, whose Kamawat g^t is also Maheshri. 
It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub-castes, for the Maheshri 
certainly tlo not intermarry with the Agarwal or Oswal, but Vaishnava and Jain 
Agarwals intermarry freely in Gurgaon. 

The Jlfahajans of the enstern hilU. 

There are two territorial groups :~ 

I, Kangria, who inhabit Kangra Tahsi! and the east of the Kargra valley, 
II. Goloria, who lie more to the west. The latter loot down upon the 
former, because they were given to the use of the liquor, a practice 
■sow common to both. The two groups do not mtennarry, but the 
Goleria intermarry with the Mahajatis of Jammu and Chamba. 

36, The Bhabras.— -In Jlnd — -ur according to an account received from 
Jind^lhcre are two groups in this caste :■ — 

Group I. Oswal or hisa, i.c., of the whole blood. 

Group 11 . Srimal, or i.e., half caste. 

These groups are said not to intermarry. The former avoid only the pater¬ 
nal got In ntarriage, while the Utter observe the four-^tf^ rule. On the other 
hand, the Nabha B habeas are said to have two sub-castes, Oswal, who observe the 
four-^o^ rule, and Kundewal,* w'ho avoid only their own gat in marriage, while in 
Maler Kotla the Bhabras or Osw'al are said to avoid two gats. 

37. Hyper gamy. — From the medley of facts given in the foregoing pa^cs, 
the hypotliesis, advanced in paragraph 3 of this chapter, has 1 think bee it fairly 
well established. The higher castes are split up into various status-groups, 
which are often, but not always, hypergamous. U is also easy to see how this 
system developed. 

From time immemorial the Punjab has been the chief oiil-work of India 
on which successive hordes of invaders have fallen. As each horde raided into 
the Punjab it subdued the hordes which had gone before it and was in turn sub¬ 
dued by the one which came after it. These successive invasions utterly 
exterminated or expelled the Dravidians, if indeed that race ever occupied the 
Punjab, for no traces of a Dravidian element are to be found in the present 
population. The latter invaders thus found an exclusively Aryan population 
already settled on the land, and they had not therefore to deal with the questions 
which in tower India arose out ol intermarriage with the aboriginal races and which 
were solved by evolving the system of caste. As there was no difference of race, 
intermarriage between the later and the earlier invaders was permissible, hut as 
the^former probably consisted mainly ef men, they would naturally commence by 
taking wives from the conquered tribes, giving none in return, for the very simple 
reason that they had none to give. The physical surroundings of the Punjab 
must at all times have precluded its invaders from bringing with them their women 
or children, and raiders do not usually carry much in the way of impedimenta. 

* Tbnc are »be Kuadcwal Baitiii, ia Brlutner, iWMl tber# are KoiuJewal Bmlinjaea. WillOd KaRdawa), 
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When an invading horde settled on the land it would thus find itself unable to 
secute wives of its own tribes, and a custom ot taking wives from the contju'cred, 
and therefore inferior, tribes would soon grow up. This practice however would 
not involve loss of' caste/ for the women, though of lofcnor status, were of the 
same race. Thus in the Punjab a hypergamous relation was easily csUblished 
between the dominant warrior class, who represented the last wave of successful 
invasion, and the class which they had subdued. The former may well be re¬ 
presented by the modern Rajputs, the latter by the great cultivating castes. 

In the absence of race prejudices, soda! considerations had the field to them¬ 
selves, and the custom of hypergamy gradually developed into a social rule. 
The dominant tribes owing to their ownership of the land were wealthy enough 
to be able to observe the main social restrictions, avoidance of polyandry and 
widow re-marriage. The conquered tribes who formed the mass of the cultSyat- 
classes could not afford to be so scrupulous, and so remained socially 
inferior. The Hinduism of Sower India appears how-ever to have had considera¬ 
ble influence upon the development of the social system in the Punjab, as was 
indeed but natural, and in consequence the status groups, especially in the south¬ 
east Punjab, tended to form castes, in which the principle of endogamy pre¬ 
vailed to a certain entent. At this stage marrl^e vnth a woman of equal status 
was regarded as giving the children the fullest rights of succession, but marriage 
with a woman of somewhat lower status was also recognised as legal, though m 
this case the children followed the status of the mother and had only the right to 
a diminished share in the inheritance. As the caste system in lower India 
became more rigid, strict endogamy became the rule in the South-East of the 
Punjab, but it did not become an established social law in the Himalayan Area or 
in the Central and VVestern Punjab, except among the Khatrig and other Hindu 
castes peculiarly subject to orthodox Hindu influences. 

Territorial Ay^er^'diwy.—Con sis tent ly with this theory of the origin of 
hypergamy we find that those fragments of the tribe which advanced furthest to 
the east, and presumabLy married most women of the subject races, were regarded 
as inferior to those which remained in the west and were not under that necessity. 
Hence arose the custom of taking, but never giving, brides to the eastward, 
which finds expression In the Rajput proverb, pitrab ki beti, faikbam ha 
' a daughter of the cast, a son of the west/ 

The position of the sacred dans . — The sanctity of the sacred dans or 
sections which are to be found in so many castes, prevents their m.nrrylng their 
daughters to the purely secular clans. This at first sight looks like a form of 
hypergamy, but there is, 1 think, a dear distinction. It is not the sacred dan 
will not give a daughter in marriage to a layman, but that the layman will not 
lay himself open to the pains and penalties of aacrilpge by taking her in 
marriage. To receive the daughter of a sacred clan in m.nrriage b equivalent to 
obtaining an acknowledgment of sanctity. Thus the Chela sept of the Sials in 
Jhang have recently obtained a Qoreshl girl In marriage and this implies that 
the Qoreshis acknowledge their claim to be considered a jioly tribe. 

Ftctien. —Thus among the higher castes social status was the governing 
factor in their organization. Among the lovs-er castes we find several other 
factors which render their organization even more intricate. In the first place 
the lower castes imitated, or attempted to imitate, the higher in their social sys¬ 
tem. The extent to which this sincerest flattery of the upper classes was earned 
appears in the tendency of the Naisto form groups like those of the Khatris, 
and in the observance by the hfohammadan Mirasis, who serve Hindu families, of 
the " four-^oi '' rule. The Naira ilaqa of Rawalpindi is held by four dominant 
tribes of Pathans, and all the menial castes under them have adopted their customs, 
which are not those of the neighbouring tribes. The precise extent to which 
this imitation of the higher castes has modified the social system of the low 
castes is a point for further investigation, but an instance of it is to be found in 
the Jat system of mahans which seem to be an imitation of the Rajput system 
(paragraphs 3 ( and 33 suprd). But of all the instances available the 
Brahmans furnish the best illustration. The supremacy of the Brahman Is 
one of those superstitions which die hard, It is asserted by the most recent 
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writers on caste^ and will doubtless contiaue to be asserted so long as informa¬ 
tion is taken from B rah mini cal treatises on casta and actual facts are ignored. 
The Brahman fs ^ whose status depends mainly on his client's (perhaps 

one should say his ' patron's *) position in the world. Between the Brahman 
of the Dhaighar-Lahoria Khatri and the Brahman of the Chuhra is a complete 
series of social grades, 

/junf/wfj.—-Amongst the higher castes status is determined by the strictness 
with which certain social rules are observed, and by the avoidance of intermarriage 
with groups which violate those rules. Occupation is a secondary consideration! 
and a Rajput or Khatri need only avoid certain degrading trades and occupa* 
tions. But among the lower castes there are endless social distinctions based 
on differences of occupation. Thus the Ramdasla Chamar will not Intermarry 
with the Jstia or Mona who skin dead animals ; the Bhakkar Qasai is superior 
to the Bhaglia because the latter sells the meat of all animals ; the Sheikh 
Lohars are looked dowm upon as being beggars by profession; the Mlrasl tvho 
does not sing with prostitutes will take a wife from those who do, but not give 
one in exchange. 

Consistently with this tve find no functional groups among the Khatris, 
Arotas or Banias, but among the Brahmans they are conspicuously important, 
and even in the castes of middle status they exist. Thus the Raoji Ahirs will not 
intermarry with other Ahirs^ while the Gowala Ahlrs are excluded from alliances 
because they sell milk. Similarly Gujars who send their ivomen into the towns 
to sell milk cannot obtain wives from those who do not, and A rains who sell 
vegetables cannot intermarry with the Nalti or Jatala siib*castes. 

Thus imitation of the higher castes and function appear to be main factors 
in the organization of the lower castes, but there are other influences, such as 
religion, and descent, real or supposed. Thus the Rajput Bharbhunja or graln- 
parchcr will not int&rmany with the Kanauji, Dhan Kath or Kaith sub*casies : 
the Bazigar have three endogamous sub-castes. Brahman, Jat and Mohammadan: 
the Jat Bharais do not intermarry with the Kalal, Mor^i or Rangar Bharais : 
among the Mehra the Jabia locks down upon the Kanthtwal and Rawalta who 
eaty'Afl/ifl : the Atri or original Telis are superior to the other Telb who are 
mere panenus, and only Telis by occupation; the Mazhabi has a well-defined 
superiority over the more recent converts to Sikhism from among the Chuhras : 
and so on ad iafnttam. There is no caste so low, and no cdling so mean, 
but that its members find ‘ some other caste or calling to disdain/ So far 
we only know the broad social divisions among these lower castes, but it seems 

{ irobable that among them arc various minor degrees of social position. How 
ar these, and the tendency to imitate the higher castes, lead to hypergamy 
and its various consequences I cannot say. 

38. Endogamy.—From what lias been said in the preceding paragraph it 
will, 1 think, be clear that the guiding principle of the Punjab social system is, 
hypergamy, within the tribe or caste, extending in a limited degree to hypergamy 
between the castes or, as I should prefer to call them, status-groups. 

Writing in 1883 Mr. Denzil Ibbetson indeed said :—‘The law of hypergamy 

fufijab Cepiui aEp 9 Tt, Scciinn 68j. isj I believe, aIrnost Confined to the Kha- 

iris* and Htll Rajputs and Brahmans^ all 

of whom are also endogatnous as regards the caste. The law of isogamy . 

necessarily governs the marriages of these three castes, since there is notice 
higher in which to wed In the light of the additional information accumu* 
lated since 18S3, 1 think these conclusions must be modified. The Hill 
Brahmans are not strictly endogampus, for among the Gaddis, one section inter¬ 
marries with Khatris. The Hill Rajputs are hypergamous, as has been already 
shown. The Khatris in the south-west of the Punjab take Arora women to 
wife, and even, it would seem, ‘ iharry ’ Brahman widows. Nevertheless for 
the greater part of these Prorinces Mr. Ibbetson's conclusions still hold good, 
though I think hypergamy must be regarded as once a remarkably wide-spread 
institution. It is singularly unfortunate that wc have no precise dau to show 
the extent to which it now prevails. It must be borne in mind that we have 
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been looking for insiances of the custom, and, as so often happens in India when 
one looks for anything one finds a great deal of it, so that It would have been 
desirable to obtain some statistical data. It would, however, be a practical 
impossibiUty to obtain any such data, and we are obliged to fall back on general 
information, which appears to show that, as civilized ideas make headway, 
bypergatny gives place to endogamy, and that though it cannot be said that 
any caste is throughout these Provinces as yet strictly endogamous, the Idea of 
hypergamy is becoming less tolerated year by year. Only one instance, (among 
the Kan^a Brahmans), of a group abandoning endogamy for hypergamy has 
come to Tight. 

39. Hypergamy and Female Infanticide.— It may be safely said that 
at some period or another hypergamy led to wholesale female infanticide, but for 
some centuries at least it is clear that the Punjab tribes have been undergoing a 
process of disintegration, so that nonr the lines between tribes and social groups 
do not coincide. As the tribe has increased in nmnbers, it has split up into 
various status'groups, sometimes into distinct castes. The result is that 
tribal statistics are of no value whatsoever for determining whether female in* 
fanticide is practised by any groups within a tribe. To take a concrete instance, 
W'e may assume that the Jats of Darbari status are under strong temptations 
to commit female infanticide, but It would not in practice be possible to obtain 
separate statistics for jats of that status. In the first place there arc several 
grades of Darbaris, and in the second place there are undoubtedly numerous 
villages and families which claim that status, or aspire to rise in the social scale, 
but whose claims are not admitted, 

40. Exogamy.— Themle of esogamy is almost universal among Hindus 
and among some of the Hindu tribes converted to Muhammadanism, but it is 
subject to numerous modifications. There appears indeed to be no single rule of 
social custom which is not altered when circumstances necessitate some relaxation 
in its observance. 


To take the most primitive people, the Kanets of the eastern hills, we find 
that the exogamous unit is the or ihaf/a which is said to comprise about 

twelve generations : after the twelfth the iuntb/ia is split up Into two or more 
iumbhas. These units arc grouped together in kheh* but the kkel does not 
seem to be endogamous. 


The result Is that in the Simla hills alone there are over 1, too Kanet kumbhas 
each of w^hich is said to be exogamous. Among the Kangra Rajputs the exoga- 
mous unit is not apparently fixed. The rule of exogamy, strictly speaking, forbids 
intermarriage between descendants of a common ancestor, however mythical or 
remote, and intermarriage between some Jat tribes is prohibited cm that ground, 
but not so among others. It is Indeed impossihle to lay down any general role, 
„ « < and instances occur of the rule being con- 

scioiisly moduied, 1 hus among the bidhu 
Jats, ' the Sara intermarry with the other mu/n'tts (or sub*septs) showing that 
the gat is practically too large and is beginning to suh-divlde. This process wilt 
probably go further in time, for the Sidhus occupy so large an area of the cis- 
Sutlej country that, if they ngorously regarded the whole tribe as a single gat^ 
some of them would hardly be able to find a wife within a day^s journey of their 
homes.* 

The origin af the exogamaus sections. —This is a question of great interest 
and I regret that my information on it is so meagre. 


The chief factor in the creation of new sections appears to be abnormal 
births or births under peculiar circumstances. A typical instance is the case of 
Sibian jats, of w*hom the legend runs that a jat woman died enceinte and that a 
son was born at the burning-place This son founded the tribe whose 

name is thus derived. Numerous other examples might be given, especially 
among the Khatris, and many of the differential customs of the sections are to be 
traced to the portents or miracles which attended the birth of their first ancestor. 
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Toiemisiie It is not easy to say definitiely if toiemistic sections 

can be said to exist in the Punjab. A few instances have apparently survived 
among the Aroras, and there arc possibly stray cases among the Jats of the 
south-eastern plainsj the Guiars, Rajputs and other castesj even the Khatns, 
but the evidence is not con elusive for little but the names remain, the instances 

of respect paid to the totem itsflf being 
few and uncertain. Amongst the Kanets 
«, of the Simla hills there ite ^ few khels 

KjMiti, iaaaiA, „ which huve originared in some manifesta¬ 

tion of divine favour by a tree, which is subsequently worshipped di an 
its name being also adopted as the kftei name. 


Eponymous sections are very common among all castes, except perhaps 
the Jats. The eponym is usually a legendary hero, a warrior, or merely the 
founder of a villa^, indeed any conspicuous personality in the tribal annals. 
The sections of the lower castes, e.^,, the Ghirths, are often named, like the ats 
or families of the higher, from person^ peculiarities of their founders. 


The village nowhere appears to be an exogamous unit, though among the 
Kanets and Ghirths many septs take their names from villages, apparently in 
imitation of their Rajput over-lords, whose als are frequently named after villages 
just as the tribe bears a territorial designation. 

AH these seem to be but special applications of a general Idea. The family 
is regarded as an unbroken chain of vitality, a succession of avaiars, and any 
break in the chain starts a new series. When circumstances require the crea¬ 
tion of new exogamous sections hardly any excuse is too irivial for the purpose, 
and so we find, among all castes, numerous family-names derived from personal 
peculiarities, nick-names, incidents humorous or tragic, often fanciful in the 
extreme. In the hills these families soon become exogamous units, but in the 
plains the process is slower and new gots are much less easily formed. 

41. The prohibited degrees. —Amongst Hindus the commonest rule of 
exogamy, though not the one always characteristic of the highest castes, is the 
one which may be called the rule : — 


Father's got (i). Mother's £5# (ii). Father's Mother’s gjj/(Sv), 

Idada he\ [ifiinAj) 

I I ■ I _!_ 

I M L 

F.Tflifff Mother 


Propositus. 

When gots i—iv must be avoided in marrbge vve have the mle according to 
which a man may not be married In the section of his father (which is also his 
own), in that of his father's mother, or those of his molher's father and mother.* 
Beyond this kinship is no bar. In the Punjab this rule is subject to various 
modifications and extensions, according to circumstances. Examples of these 
have already been noted amongst the Khatris and the Brahmans. It is indeed 
impossible to lay down any general rule, whether we consider individual castes 
or the groups within a caste, but it may be stated that the observance of the 
four'^s^ rule is easier, and therefore more common, among the lower castes 
than it is among the higher, as the following notes will show 1— 

In the Ambala District it is stated that the four-^o^ rule is observed by 
the Chuhra, Bhanjra, JuJaha, Ramdasia Chamar and Kalal castes, while the 
Agarwal Banks, Sikh Jats and fSlndu Malis are content to avoid one, i,e., the 
father’s got alone, and the Hindu Lohars only avoid three. In Jind some Jats avoid 
three gotSy others only one. In Gujranwala the Brahmans appear to avoid only 
two gotSy their own and that of the mother, that is, I understand, the mother’s 


• Tbrte hxi m ■!» taMtd the low Bcribg of fji Pacjalbi 
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father’s. So too, the Eishnois* are reported to avoid only these two gois^ and 
the Mahlams (in Multan) may not marry in the maternal grandfather’s gat 
though whether they must avoid the mother's mother’s gat also is not stated. Thus 
the ^hsaorvance of the iout-goi rule depends not on caste or status but on the 
circumstances of each sectjcn. if the circle of matrimonial alliances is wide 
the rule is respected, hut not otherwise. To such an extreme is this principle 
pushed that instances have occurred among the Bed Is of marriage within the 
got. The position of the Bedis, described In paragraph 8 above, at once 
explains how this could occur, for repugnant as it might be to Hindu ideas to 
marry within the section, it would be a less evil to allow such a marriage than 
to give a girl of a sacred got to a man outside it. 

In the Simla Hills, the rules rcinind us of the old Hindu rules, for it is slated 
of the higher castes that; 

(i) they do not intermarry vrith families connected with theirs even in the 

seventh generation, and 

(ii) they do not intermarry with familiES connected with that of their 

maternal grandfather in the 3rd or 4th generation. 

And the lower castes do not intermarry in families which are connected 
wlih them even in the fourth generation, yet Kolis,. Shepherds, etc., may marry 
a maternal uncle’s daughter. The vagueness with which the rules are stated 
points to uncertainty and laxity in their application, 

42. An apparent extension of the rule of exogamy.—Therc is an 
apparent extension of the rule of exogamy, which appears to be wide*spread and 
of great antiquity, which prohibits marriage In a got in which a daughter or 
sister Is married, (Khatri Gaddis in Kangra). This rule appears to find its 
widest extension In the Rajput system of ikambas. Thus regarding the 
Tunwar Rajputs L, Thakur Das Dhawan, E.A,C,, writes ;— 

Girls may be given to the ^fanda.K3^s, Chauhaiis, &c,, hut the idea is that the pnrt 
of the cauntry from which the Tunwars get their wives ought to be avoided. For this 
purpose the Tunwar villages are divided Into tAamdai (pillars}: for instance, the Chamba 
of Luklii comprises the villages of Lukht, Cbmarherl, Shusthais and Jatberi; Pharal 
tfiamia includes those of Pharal, Bipur, Cliandlana, Sudpur, Kathiva; Tangatir thainba haa 
Taogaur, Kalaaaa, Dhakala. 

To take an example, the Tanwar girls of Bhusthala are married in Rajaiind to the 
Mandahar Rajputs ; the Lukhi Rajputs cannot Ihen take girls from Rajaund. hlorcover 
the iihaitji (sister's daughter) atidi dohiti (daughter’s daugiiter] arc avtjJded. If It be 
fouad that the girl b descended, however remotely, from a Ttiawar wotoaii of the thamia 
she canoot be taken In inarrlage. To take a concrete example, a Bhusthala girl was 
imairied at Babuna; her daughter was tnarried at Baras; the Baras girl at Baraga tin ; the 
Baragaun girl was betroth^ to a man Id Lukhi and On Biis being discovered the 
BaraganQ people raised objections anti the nat came up to say thal the alliance could not 
be completed; it has been broken ofl'.” 

In this case the origin of the rule seems clear. Them is a danger of 
marrying a woman who may be descended, through females, from a common 
ancestor. The number of gets amongst the Rajputs being lew only the father’s 
got need be avoided, but the thamba system appears to effectively prevent ail 
risk of ititer'breeding.f 


IS 


43. Restrictions on marriage. —The main restriction on matrimony 
undoubtedly the rule of exogamy, which, variable though it is, often embraces a 
very wide circle within which a bride cannot be looked Tor. Still exogamy is not 
the only obstacle, for amongst the Jats wo find that hereditary feuds operate as 
a bar in several cases, Of these the most famous is that between the Dhilton 

An.riiBtG«en«r »H-4« XI between the Sindhus 

and Pannus still exists, in spite of efforts 
to bring it to a close, as it causes incativenience. The Kang and Khairc Jats 
in Amritsar are also at fend. The Deo will not intermarry with the Man prob* 
ably for the same reason, The Rand ha was appear to avoid marriage with 


* ButMOOfdiegto *BD|hertii>(« tliH Dfatetre tlw fmr-frf tvIb (^WdnrpHi). Spwikint Mdeimll, ee jin-t- 
fbit^cEat «n be qiaoutl ffoia ms AccQnut which ll dot COSitrtdiGled In an Jlhcr. 

f Tht» mEe nppem la b# diitEoct fidm the rnk ■fijnii n m\tm from Ibe ikapm In vhErh oqe'i inhtf 

grudfAth-Ar ad even gttit CTudlhClicr moftkd, (KifnBfSnttJeinni! Ele^ortp Section * 
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Siilkot GuettEer, pales 7V^ 


Chahils, In Sialkot there are similar 
rules against in ter marriage between cer¬ 


tain lat tribes, and there are doubtless many petty local feuds which operate 
as a bar These feuds are incurable, because in most cases they originated m 
the death o( one of the tribe in an affray and the victim, liaving been canomr- 
ed as a ihahid or n-artyr, is now worshipped as a jathera or ancestor of his 
tribe There are other causes which prevent intermarriage. 1 hus the aiKsa- 
Bhiana were once Bari Khairis and one of them was to marry a s 

dauchtcr. but he died during the ceremony, before the hafkleTi’a nte had 
completed. So now Sikkas and Malhotras may not intermarry, smoke together, 
sit in the same chattka^ or even cross a rirer m the same boat. In other words 
marriage between two sections is somelimes, owing to some untoward incident, 

tabu'd in perpetuity. , ■ 1 1 f 

Speaking very generally spintual relationship in¬ 
volves all the consequences of natural kinship {cf : paragraph 06 of Chapter 

III but there are doubtless many 

exceptions to this rule. Thus the Bairag. 
Eith„a4innti. is as a caste have four sub-divisions and 

judiiti'uiiunj. contracting marriage avoid their own 

got (apparently equivalent to sub-division), and also the laaikt* or group related 

to them as spiritual descendants of the same Gum. 

44. The ages of marriage.—Speaking generally it may be said that the 
ages of betrothal and of marriage depend not on the caste, but on the social 
^atus of the parties within the caste, and that the higher their social position 
the lower is the age of betrothal and marriage. But this general statement 
must be qualified by two additions: (1) that hypergamy, resulting in difficulty in 
obtaining a suluble match for a daughter, often prevents her betrothal [till a com- 

para lively advanced age^ and (n) that 
Hmhl*Tp"T I among the higher classes who observe 

strict parda there is fek to be less necessity for early marriages, and even if an 
early betrothal is effected marriage does not take place till the girl has reached 

puberty or even later. , . j . . l 

An important point to be considered in comparing the maniage data at each 

census is the relative num¬ 
bers of the children in 
each sex in the population 
enumerated. In this case 
comparison w'lth the 
figures of 1891 is im¬ 
possible, as in that year 
ages were recorded on a 
different principle to that 
followed in 1901 and iSSt, 
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but comparison with the latter year shows that as far as children under ten are 
concerricdthere has been very little change in the constilotlan of the population. 
Hence we can usefully compare the data of i88t and 1901 for the ages of 
marriage. 

In this, as in many other matters, the tendency is for the lowest castes to 

imitate the higher, so that 
even the Chuhras return 
a certain number of mar¬ 
ried females under 1 s {6'i 
per cent.), though perhaps 
their inaccuracy in stating 
ages has greatly exag¬ 
gerated the figures. Af* 
ter 5, the Rajputs and 
Jats show most married 
females, white the Khatris 
and Chuhras have far 
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fewer and are about equal. Between 12—15 Rajputs show the highest 
proportion and the other castes do not differ much. Males mairy youngest 
among the Hindu Jats, who return most males married from 5—20. 

The data by religions 
show that the infant mar- 
ria^e of girls is essentially 
a Hindu, rather than a 
Sikh or Muhammadan 
practice and that it is 
much less prevalent now 
than it was in iSSi. 
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Taking the data by localities we 5 nd that infant marriage Is most prevalent 
® 3 . ^ r 11.™ in the Himalayan area, 

Kttmbcr acd<r It. dwtried « id ^ “f -n "sw > ^married females 

under to arc most numer* 
ous in that area, in the 
south-eastern districts and 
in Hoshlarpur and Juilun* 
dur. The important dis¬ 
tricts in which the number 
of marned (and widowed) 
prls under to exceeds 80 
m 10,000 females are 
given in the margin. 
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Between id— 15 the same districts, with a few additions, return over 400 

girls married in 10,000 females. 

Talcinf* the two Provinces as a whole rve find that only 340 girls are married 
^ and 6 more widowed out 
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of 10,000 females (all 
ages) before the age of 15, 
In the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province the figures 
are only 1 26 and 4 : while 
in the Native States they 
are 440 and 8, being much 
in excess of the British 
Territory [Punjab alone), 
341 and 5. 


MRrricfl atnJ Wi^wed- 
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I can suggest no explanation ^ .L* I T^" . 

Natural Divisions the most 

married males under 15 
are returned in the Indo* 
Gangefic Plain West, i.«., 
by the South-East Dis¬ 
tricts : and the most mar¬ 
ried females by the Hima¬ 
layan Area, i.e., by the 
most backward tract. In 
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the former area it appears that marriage is " infant ” on both sides, whereas in 
the Himalayas the disparity of ages is greater. 

Taking the figures by religions it will be found that child marriage is essen- 

..d«.11..«». 

Skta* ::: ™ ::: -i SI practice, indeed if the 

Hobtminiuian* ... ... .» tcTm Sikh wcTe usod in a 

SftbiiiTMzj Table XI, Cbeptei IV. consistent way we should 

probably find the Sikh figures much closer to the Mohammadan. 
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The Universality ef Marriage* 


Chapter 


Lastly child marriage also tends, apparently, to disappear. The number of 

married girls under 15 is 
now 340 in 10,000 females, 
as against 432 in i88t. 
This decrease is found in 
all the three main regions, 
but IS most conspicuous 
among the Sikhs and 
Mobammadans. Further 
discussion of the data 
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would appear futile. In the^ first place, as Mr. Maclagan pointed out, and as 
indicated in Chapter IV of this report, our age^data are untrustworthy, and the 
data for girls of a marriageable age or mamed are particularly so* But even 
if we assumed I heir substantial accuracy certain factors prevent our basing any 
general conclusions on them. We find, for instance, 3i7Si unmarried girls under 
15 in to,000 Mohammadan females, while the Hindus have 3,213 and the Sikhs 
only 3,039. If we could he certain that^ female infanticide, in any degree, did 
not intervene to reduce the number of girls we could conclude that Hindus and 
Sikhs married their girls at an early age. But that assumption could hardly be 
made, and so in comparing the data we do not know if the basis of comparison 
is the same in all cases. If we could be certain that there was no unnatural 
interference with the numbers of the female population we should, frorn the data, 
conclude that the Hindu or Sikh had less difficulty in marrying a daughter than 
a Mohammadan, hut all we know of the various social systems tells us that 
exactly the opposite is the case. Precisely the same difficulty meets us when 
we come to consider the figures for any given caste. If we find that caste A 
has a large number of girls unmarried, while caste B has very few, we cannot 
infer that caste A has a restricted circle of possible matrimomal alliances while B 
has no difficulty in disposing of its daughters. When tn England we find that 
the fctnaleB considerably out-number the males we can draw certain conclusions 
because the balance of the sexes is not artificially disturbed. In the Punjab at 
least we can, unhappily, draw no conclusions. 

45. The universality Of marriage. — The above remarks apply to cur 

NanibiiT nuirica in lajoiMI of tlm mdib 9 (v. figUrCS fot mamagC gCIie” 


rally, and not merely to our 
figures for married persons 
under to or 15. Taking 
the figures as they stand 
we find that the propor¬ 
tion of married persons is 
lower in all religions than 
it was in 1891, early mar¬ 
riages doubtless account* 
log for the higher ratio of married persons among Hindus as compared with the 
Mohammadans. But as regards Sikhs it cannot be said that this explanation 
holds good, for^ in their case the high ratio is clearly due to the low proportion 
of unmarried girls. In other words marriage is more general among toe females 
who survive in the case of the Sikhs, but it is unfortunately a reasonable sus* 
pi cion that fewer girls live to be married, than among Mohammadans. 
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unmarried persons over 
15 we find the Sikhs have 
a higher ratio of bache¬ 
lors than the Hindus, and 
they have also a larger 
proportion of spinsters, 
and it would appear as if, 
among the tnbes wrhich 
make up the Sikh community, there were obstacles to marriage, which did not 
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The Classifieatifnt c/Custe^ 
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the Hindus, (Companson of these 
be useless, as the latter figures are 


exist amoEtg HinduSi 
Considering the low pro¬ 
portion of girls under 15 
we should have expected 
to find very few spinsters 
over 15,as brides ought to 
be a premium. Instead of 
ibis we 6nd them at a dis¬ 
count, as compared with 


the Muhammadan ratio would 
certain considerations.) The 


figures tvith 
affected by 

conclusion is that the difficulties in effecting marriages among Sikhs are much 
more serious than they are among the mass of the Hindus. The Sikhs, hoivever, 
comprise ccroparatively few of the low'cr castesj and thus if we could compare 
the data for the higher Hindu castes with those of the Sikhs we should findj 
probably, that the data were much the same in both religions, the obstacles being 
due to social rules in each case. 


The Classification* of Caste, 

The attempt to classify castes in the order of their social precedence was, 
as will be seen from the foregoing pages, doomed to failure from the outset. 
We know far tog little of the complex organization of the Punjab castes Co be 
able, at present, to classify them in any systematic or instructive way. The 
complications within the castes have their natural counterpart in the chaotic 
and uncertain relations between the different castes, 

46. The social relations between castes. — Looking to the complicated 
social gradations which exist ivithin each caste it will be readily understood that 
betw'cen the castes the social relations arc divergent and fluctuating to a degree. 

No doubt Hindu society may be divided, just as Mohammadan society is 
divided, into two main grades, the clean and the unclean, but beyond that no 
social classlbcation of the castes appears to be possible. To take an instance ^ — 
The position of the Hindu Nai is at first sight a test. The Nai is often said 
to be the lowest caste from which Hindus of good status may take water, but he 
is as often said to be the caste at which they draiv the line. Puzzling as tbU con- 
tradictinn is, f think the clue lies in the following note by Mr. T. P, Ellis who, 
writing from Attock, says *— 

'‘The custom of .Attock and of the north of the RavL'aJpIndJ District is that aJi Hindus, 
even Brahmans and Khatrls, can take water and food, kschehhi aJid p&ihi, from cverv one 
professing Hinduism, no oiatlcr what his caste, provided he does not defile himself by 
performing Bcrvioes to a dead body and receiving Lbc doLhes of a dead prrwr% That 
custotB is the real test, locally, of defilement, e,g., a Bcahman can take food from a Nai 
even, and frequently employs one as a cook, provided he does not accept the clothes and 
other belongings of 3 dead person. (Tbe rule nt Piodigheb is diffcreat.)'‘ 

That is to say the caste does not defile, but the status or occupation within 
the caste. To this it may be objected that as Attock is the ulfima Thuliol 
Hinduism observances in that part would be lax. Possibly this is so, but m 
that case 1 am unable to explain the fallow'ing variations in usage, fn Gurgaon 
and Rohtak the rule is that all Hindus can take water or f>akki food from Hindu 
Nais: in Ambala, Jhelum, and in Jhang, they will take water and food, both 
pakki and kaehchki from them t but in the latter District Khatris, Aroras and 
Bhatias, and in Kangra all Hindus of good status, refuse to take either food or 
water from a Nai* 

A very interesting question, and one of some practical importance as bearing 
on the recruitment of the Ambulance Bearer Corps, is whether a Hindu of good 
caste may take water from a Mohammadan bhishfi. In Rohtak agricuUnristsi 
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even Rajputs, vriil do so t but in Gufgaon they will only do so from his mashak, 
not from an earthen vessel; yet, in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Rawalpindi and Ambala, 
it is said, no Hindu will take w^atcr from a Mohammadan, nor will he, as a rule, 
do so in Jhangs the Jat Sikhs of Ferozepur have however no such prejudice 
and will take it from a Mohammadan’s mashak^ while in the Jhelum Thai even 
Brahmans will take water brought (in their own vessels), on donkeys by Moham- 
madans, because necessity compels them to do so> Probably the esplanation 
of these contradictory accounts is that the Hindu Jlunwars, Dhinwars, or 
NIachhis are too few in some parts to admit of caste prejudices, if they exist, 
being indulged. It would iiow'evcr be going too far to say that there ate no 
such prejudices, for Brahmans object to water taken from a mashai, or drawn 
by a Mohammadan (Gurgaon): while certain Rajputs of high standing, who 
wear the /oneo, will only take Aachchki food from Bfahmans or Rajputs of their 
own status (Rohtak): Brahmans of a high class agmn object to food cooked 
by a Brahman of lower status (Mianwali) : and the Acnarj, the Sawani and 
the Bhat are too unclean, or too unlucky, for any caste to take food from their 
hands. 

47, The Jaoeo.—In other Provinces of India the Hindu castes appear to 
be organized on a remarkable system, w'hich is almost ideal In its symmetry. 
Society is divided into two great groups, (i) the twice*born castes which w.'tar 
the sacred thread, and (ii) all other castes. At the bead of the first group 
stands the Brahman. 


In the Punjab this idyllic system is not to be found. The twice*bom castes 
do not all wear the sacred thread, while on the other liand it is often worn by 
those whom orthodox Hinduism would regard as Sudras and not as twice^born. 
The Brahman may be sacerdotally superior, but socially he is often the lowest of 
the low ; whatever his status every Brahman appears to wear the /aneo, and it 
is assumed even by the Dakotra, Bojhru and Bhat Brahmans. 


Among the higher castes the janeo is generally worn, but the practice, espe¬ 
cially in the towns, is said to be dying out. This is also the case with Rajputs 
and Kaiaths. On the other hand the Tank Sunars generally wear it, and so 
occasionally do members of the Mair sub-castc. The Lobanas W'ear it and are 
very particular about it, retaining it till death. The Nais who minister to 
castes which wear the faneo also wear it, and though strictly speaking only 
authorized to wear a Janee with one agra or fold, commonly wear one with the 
usual two agras. The usages indeed connected with the faruo are exceedingly 
diverse; but in some form or other they are found in almost all the castes 
which stands within the pale of Hinduism, 


48. Local variations in status.—The status of a caste varies greatly 
with Its locality. This will be apparent from the notes on the two castes, the 
Lobanas and M ah Lams, w*hich follow. 

The Lobanas. —In 
the Punjab this caste 
is found in the Districts 
noted in the margin and 
in several of the south* 
w'estem Districts. The 
caste has however a differ¬ 
ent status in various parts 
of the Punjab, and is by 
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no means homogeneous. We may distinguish three groups i— 
i. Musla Lobanas, mostly found north of the Sutlej, 
it. The Lobanas of Ludhiana. 


hi. The Lobanas of Bahawalpur. 
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i. The Musla Lobanas are so-called by group lu Most accounts 
represent these Lobanas as having 11 sections or gols but the 
names of these are variously stated*. In Gujrat the names 
specified are as follows — 


Sections in Gujrat. 

I Ajrawat, (or Ghotra in Kangra). 

ii. Datia (? laugher), also called Makhan-Sbahi. 
ui. Filia, (painted with saffron), 

iv, Parwal, Padwal, Badwalia, Porwai, (? from padwa ,—the janeo cere* 
mony). 


V. Khasarya. 

vi. Gojtia. 

vii, Guajr. 

vliL Taira or Tadra, 


lx. Mathaun. 
X. Wamowal, 
xi. Narowal. 


The first five of these sections appear in nearly every account of the caste. 
The remaining six are probably o/j or sub*septs, locally exoganious, resembling 
those found in Central India, or possibly they are merely family or nicknames. 
Of the eleven sections specified the first six are also found iu Central India, 
apparently as endogamous groups split up into numerous exogamous divisions. 
So far no traces of this system have been found In the Punjab. , 

In the sub-montane tracts of Sialkot and Gujrat the Ajrawat look down upon 
the Khasaryas, and the story goes that once the latter said that even the bul¬ 
locks of the Ajrawat would get married, they had so many daughters. The 
Ajrawat also look on the Gujar section as inferior. 

ii. This group is confined to the Bet tract of Ludhiana, where it holds 
seven small villages, and shares in three others, tt disavows all connection with 
the Musla Lobanas and has the following gofs — 


Udiana.. 

Sulciana* 

Majraflat. 


Barilo 

Bamawat. 


This group b distinguished by having a fixed bride-pricei Rs [30 being 
mid if the bride-groom is a child,"R s. 140, if he is an adult, to the girl's father. 
They practise karfrwa. A curious custom on the HoU is accounted for in a 
variant of the Prahlad legend. All are Sikhs. 

iii. In Bahawalpur the caste is thus grouped 


Hyptrgamoas group 


i 


L Ram an a. 
ii t^dana. 


iiu Ghaniawat* 
lv% Chihott 


1 

! 


do DOt interinarrry* 


intermarryH. 


In Bahawalpur the Lobanas claim to be Rathor, and many having been 
returned under that designation : their numbers (1,362) in that State have been 
under-stated. They have a strong fanchayat system, and are mainly Sikhs. 
The legend about their origin is that a Rahtor had a son horn with long 
moustaches and so he was called lobana or " cricket, ** 


• Kwp»i iiHliod »il Daini. KxIw»b», Chlfa, DboUbl^ D^Sfis, S^ta, KS«i«, 

Mocbii, BhuTiliL PvdBTj^ja. 

Scctraot-ia RoiliiMTiir. I, B, Ut, t». » ind m Kakwiy*. LoIU. Ctw*. Kikiimsi, BtiSEtmih 

S«Cli(W*:-tat.oiltriiio., Pilii, L#Idw. Jilnr. Khinnm.Kiipfl, Guilt, D»tU tr Gpj», Ptrtri]-N»*ri. Of 
tbew t1f« GArhui cank btgkat 
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The Lobanas appear to have been settled in the south-west Punjab by Diwan 
Sawaa Mai, and those who own land hold deeds of grant from him. Their pnna- 
pal occupation is however rope*making. Hindus do not associate with them for 
Fear of W Mohammadans, who object to their eating wild-pig 1 (Multani 
Glossary, page a is). In Sialkoi and Goirat the tribe stands much higher, and 

appears to be intermarrying with other agricultural tribes. This however docs 
not necessarily imply a great rise in the social scale, for in Perozepur the Baiirias 
are inierTnanying with Jats. Widow re*inar:lage is tolerated, but, in Cujrat, the 
children of such marriages liave a lower status. 

The Lobana traditions would derive them from Rathor and Cliatman 
Rajputs, or from Gaur Brahmans, as in Central India. 

40. The Mahtons and Mahtams.—There can, I think, be little doubt as 
to the identity of these two names. The status of the tribe varies however in a 
marked degree. In the Hosbiarpur and Jullundui' Districts the^liibe hods a 
group of as villages, one got alone, the Tiach, holding a barab or citclc of twelve 
^mlets. The Mahtons in Jullundur, according Eo Mr, D. G. Barkeley, have 
40 including Manhas, Klmttls, (a new got formed from it), Chauhan, 
Khliraudh, Majariya, Khuthan and ^rl. In this tract the Mahton is of fairly 
good status, probably somewhat lower than the lowest Jal tribes, but not very 
far below them. In the Amritsar District, on the other hand, Mr. J. A. Grant 
describeri them as a degraded class, living on all kinds of garbage—if they can 
get no better food,—and principally engaged in thieving and cultivation. 
In Lahore they stand no higher, though they are fair cultivators. In Feroitepur 


Mr. E. B. Francis ranked 
them with, or even below, 
the Baurias, the Mahtam 
using a noose of ntuttf 
rope (vatt) instead of a 



Hodulflipat CjoiUiEr ... 
Amritur „ ... 
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leather one (Amrirr). In Montgomery they appear to hold a slightly better 
position, but in Multan they are not highly esteemed. 

The litigious, quarrelsome character of the Mahtam is remarked by most 
observers, as is his dark complexion, short stature, and peculiar ugliness. On 
the other hand they are stoutly made (Montgomery), and of strougl^ marked 
individuality, (Hoshiarpur). As a rule, they claim a Rajput^ origin, hut in 
Multan they say they came from Sindh, This is in accord with the earliest 
Inform at ion on the subject which represents them as migrating from the east, 

SO. The tabulation of Caste.—This subject has been exhaustively 
discussed in former Census Reports, and as the present figures were tabulated on 
the lines laid down therein it does not appear necessary to recapitulate the 
details here. Appended to Subsidiary Table 11 of this Chapter is a series of 
footnotes which give the more important data. 

The chief uncertainly attaches to the statistics of caste on the Frontier, As 
an illustration of the conditions there prevailing 1 may quote the case of the Ali 
Khel section of the Orakzais. All Ali Khels are weavers, and refuse to give 
daughters to persons who are not weavers, or who do not know some other 
useful trade. But weaving is not looked down upon. In fact it is regarded as an 
honourable profession, 

- This fact throws some light on the conditions in Peshawar described by 
Capt.ain O’Brien in the Peshawar District Census Report. In that District many 
non-agricultural classes such a Moehis, Lohars, etc., endeavoured to get them¬ 
selves returned as Pat ban or A wan. Doubtless in many cases they succeeded 
in so doing, but there was some justification for the entries, for it is remarked 
that many Pathans related to owners in the village have come down to black¬ 
smith’s work, and so th^re were many entries like Pathan-Lohar, Pathan-Tarkhan, 
etc. Clearly these entries were correct, for the occupations mentioned involved 
no less of caste, there being cn the Frontier no ' caste’ tc lose. And as a Palhan 
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does not lose status by beconamg a weaver or even a cot ton* cleaner, we may 
plausibly conjecture that fie does not cease to be a Pat ha n because he turns 
carpenter. 

Nevertheless U Is clear that the figures for Pathans must be read in the 
fight of these facts. For example the Pa than Tanazai is really a Mirasi, the 
K^azai a Naddaf or cot ton-carder, and the Pathan Shahi Khel are in reality a 
menial clan which lives by winnowing grain, etc., but which refuses to touch 
6Uh or mtermarry with Chufiras, and so was, correctly enough, not tabulated as 
Chuhraj hut separately. Precisely the same conditions obtain in the case of the 
A wans, of whom many have taken to mental occupations, but w'ho do not regard 
themselves as included in the menial castes. 


On the other hand the figures for Pathans appear to include many who 
should not have been so classed. For example, Paihan Tanaoli was taken to 
mean a Paih^ of Tanawal, but the entry seems to simply mean Tanaoli, and 
Captain O’Brien points out that Jats, A wans and even Kashmiris in a Pathan 
tract soon become Pathan Jats, A wans, etc. But all Pathan tribes imlude 
numerous affiliated septs of Say ads, aboriginal Tirahis and others, and If all but 
true Pathans were to be eliminated in tabulation 1 am afraid that the number of 
Pathans would be diminished almost to vanishing point. It would indeed be 
impossible to draw any line between clans which had become fully affiliated and 
those which are still undergoing that process. 

The conditions In Poshaw*ar are paralleled by those in the South-West of 
the Punjab, for in Dahawal pur many of the Bhaltis, Si pals, Rans and Khokhara 
once of Rajput status, are now dyers, many Dhutlls, Somras, Chauhans, etc., 
arc iron-smiths or carpenters, and some Khajjis are also IkattAs or tanners, 
while weaving and shoe-making are pursued by various tribes, including even 
Sayads and Kalboras. 

SI. The Variations in Caste.—The variations in the numbers of certain 
c L -j- -r L, I castes are sometimes very difficult to 

Suhstdiarv Table T. , . - ,i . ' f , 

explain, especialty in the case of those 
W'hich return small numbers, for a change In the designation of a small caste or 
tribe in a single village may largely affect the percentages of variation. We may 
explain the continued decrease in number of the Aquaris by the decay of the salt 
industry in Rohtak and Gur^aon, but it docs not appear why the Ahirs should 
have increased 14 per cent, In iSSi—gt and only 4 per cent, io iSgt—190). If 
our Rgures are to trusted the Arains have increased 36 per cent, since )SSt, 
ts or 13 per cent, m each decade, but clearly their numbers have been swollen 
either by differences in the entries made, or by conversions of Sain is and Mails 
to Islam. 

As a rule the larger the caste the more does Its increase approach the normal 
rate of increase in the total population, but there are CKceptions. Thus the Ods 
and Beldars have increased 58*5 per cent, since tS8i, while the Dumnas have 
decreased nearly t a per cent, since that year. The only explanation possible Is 
that the occupational caste and the actual occupation are by no means one and 
the same thing, and that at each census caste and occupation are confused, but in 
varying degrees. Again among the higher castes fashion causes constant 
changes In designation, so that the Sansi Jat of iSgt becomes a Bhatti of 1901, 
and soon. More practical objects are also kept in view as the following extract 
from the Peshawar Census Report shows :— 

“The jest of the country side is against the Kaka Khel, dcfcendaots of a Pathan Khattak 
saint named Kaka Stblb, who have Ukeo the trouble to work out a false genealogical tree 
proving themselves tn be Syads, and who arc now trying to repudiate this and call them* 
Bclvej; Pathans again for band Alienation purposes. They are entered under Miaos, Syada 
and Pathans, and should be Pathao Kbattaks." 


APPENDIX. 

The Khatri caste-terminology. 

The vagueness of the terms in use for " exogamous section,’' ” endo- 
gamous ” or ” hypergamous group ” is a serious obstacle to a clear understand* 
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ing ol the organiz^tton of the Punjab castes. Indeed there appears to tw no 
vernacular word which invariably and consistently denotes *' exogamous section^'* 
and generally speaking there is no word for '* endoganious group/’ much less 
for ” hjpergamous group,” though sometimes we find a word loosely used to 
_ . , , „ denote the latteci Thus in Peshawar 

wir lutoma^ V, pofVTi. the gTOups 8^ Called iwls or families, ^4 

the Brahman kith are g^ven as Panjratl, Athzati, Bahri, Bunjahi and MuhiaU 
The Khatrl kuls are Bahri, Bunjahi and Khokharaii, while the Mahajans are said 
to have two kuht Bhatiya Bbatia) and Bbagant, but a thirdi the Aroras is 
added. In this last case kut appears to mean ” caste.” 


There can, 1 think, be hardly any doubt that the terms Bari* and Bunjahi 
mean simply is and 5a. Bari or the i3, and Bunjahi or the 52, sections at once 
Call to mind the tribal collocations of villages known as Barak and Bajpan, 
Tribes too with 19 sections arc not uncommon, while the 108 sections of the 
Chhota Sarin remind us of the loS offerings used in propitiatory rites. These 
numbers then are probably only imaginary, but if those ^oups ever comprised 
12, 52 and 108 sections, the caste must have been organised on a non'genealogica] 
basis. 


But within the Bari group and within the Khokhapin sub-group of the 
Bunjahi are groups which also bear designations denoting numbers with the 
affix-g/iar or-ao/i. 


Tbest are:—Dbai-gbar 

Cliar-gbar. 

Patij-ghar. 

Chbe-gbar, 

Baia-ghar. 


Char^zad. 
Panj-zati. 
Chhe-zati. 
Bara-rati. 


These terms require some comment. In the first place-^Aur and'^o/r seem 
to be used indiscriminately, though Dhai-ghar is alone to use, not Dhai-zat. The 
term (3^) gkar (house) is usually explained thus 

The first four sections, Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra and Kakkar, only marry 
intfr se and as the whole of the father’s section must be avoided and the mother^ 
kin to the extent of half kfr section, there remain only 2^ sections from which 
a bride can be taken. 

Another explanation is that the Seth, Malhotra and Khanna take wives 
from the Kapur, but do not give them daughters in return (Patiala), and that the 
Kapur are thus inferior to _ the three sections, which are called dkai, because 
Khanna means * half.' This is hardly tenable because Kapur often heads the lbt,t 

The real explanation seems to be that the number 3 is so unlucky that it 
cannot be used. The Jats have also 9| chief or oiigiuai sections, so too have the 
Gujars, and a) is unlucky in witchcraft and in charms. When 3 holes are bored 
in the ears and nose of a child, they are spoken of as 3|, “ dkai\” not as three. 
However this may be, it seems clear from the following extracts th.^t the terms 
denote the »tffitker af sections into •srkieh the group may give a daughter in 
marriage. Thus Captain O'Brien, writing of the Peshawar Khatris, says :— 

The Bari are subdivided into— 


(0) Dhaighar, namely;— 

(1) Kapur ... ... I 

(2) Khanna ... ... ii 

(3} .MathoUa, also called Mehnt tit 

t4) Kakkar .„ Iv 


• Moflal myeornBapoDdoDO, however, apell the wwd end b the cue «l the Debrl BrebnUDa nn. 

ti titan EMfi Mis ta CbIIbiI U Imng lh£ tonw* 

f A iUt 4 U tliAt Ihti «ra tailed b^zBJOBe thiry haJted £Ci fnim DeSh?. 

A foerth maku thein 3 lulf leetJiMit, bet dmi not ipeelfr the natgci cd the hall'^cetliint. SittI tt ta cnf»n. 
thsttheUbai-^uhUc-SBtmhnlnteetlcni whemklitcrtn^ol, W«l«tacntK,Ba 
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(i) Chaharghar, namely : 




(1) Kapur 

m MM 

1 1 


(3) Dbon 

f i* 

■>«* 

¥ 

(3) or llchra 

mm r 


{4} Wohra 

1 VB 


vi 

(r) Chheghar, namely 




ft) Talwar 

■■ ¥ ¥ 

mw m 

mm 

¥IJ 

{2) Chopra aiid a few faiiiUiesof 

viii 

(d) Baraghar, namely :— 




(1) Malbutra 

i^a» 



fa) Kapur 

ila 

*#+ 


(3) Wohra 

ft a 1 

Ifi 


{4) 

Si V 

i#i- 

ix 

(5) Taunars 

■ ii 


X 

(6} MahEiJra 



xi 


The Dhalghars receive giria from all the other Bari clans, but give their 
girls only among Dhaighar with the further limitation that the Dhatghar man may 
not tnai^' into nia mother's g^at. 

Chaharghar men tato from Chheghar, and Baraghar, but give only to the 
other Chaharghar sections, and to Dhaighars. 

Baraghars take girls from the other Baraghar sections, and give to all the 
above. 

It is only possible to find out if a Kapur is a Dhaighar or Chaharghar or a 
Baraghar by putting that question to him, there being no separate name fora 
Dhaighar or Charghar or Baraghar Kapur. 

Another version of the Peshawar Khatris gives Seth instead of Kakkar as a 
Dhaighar caste, and this is as in Ibbetson paragraph 540, and It wtU be noticed 
that tbere are only 1 1 sub'Castes all told in my previous list. This version 
masses Kapur, Mehra, Kakkar, Dhon, Tannar, Talwar, Mahndra, Wobra, Chopra, 
all as Chahar—making no mention of the subdivision into Chheghar and Barag har /' 

And again L. Paira Ram, E. A, C., writes of the Gujrat Khatris 

"The first four sections fof the Bari), i Kapur, a Khanna, 3 Malhotra 
4 Kakkar, are either Dhaighar, Charghar or Baraghar, * 

That is to say some Kapurs, etc., are superior and of pure blood, and are 
called Dhaighar because they have two and-a^half houses to intermarry with. Ko 
one can marry in the section of his father, and of the remaining three the 
mother's parents and their relatives must be avoided ; so that a girl and a boy 
have only two and>a*half sections to marry in. Some of the Kapurs, etc, 
having found difficulty in getting matches amongst the Dhaighar took wives from 
the eight lower, but continued to give daughters within their own four sections. 
These are called Charghars. Oihers not only took girls from the eight lower 
but also gave them their own daughters, and these became Baraghars/'* * 

There are obvious difficulties in both explanations. In the latter it is a 
little difficult to see what the difference Is between the Dhaighar and the 
Chargarh, for the latter, wfio continued to give daugliiers within tneir own four 
sectiors, would have to avoid their own gof or section, and the mother's near 
relations, leaving only 'two and a half sections, so that they too would be 
Dhaighar, 

Captain O'Brien’s account is more intelligible. No doubt the Chaharghar 
Kapur has at first sight 5 sections, Khanna, Malhotta, Kakkar, Dhaun and 
Wohia into which he may give a daughter, his own got being avoided. If how¬ 
ever wc assume that the mother's gof also is avoided there remain but four, 
and the term Charghar becomes quite intelligible. Similarly the Chheghar have 
6 sections, Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra, Kakkar, Dhaun and Wohra, of 

superior status, into which they can give daughters. Whether this explanation be 


^ BcC&M tbey gjira ibii S hrtewt wdl mi tottw 4 Co Lfl U 
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correct or uot It is clear fi) that the terms Dhaighar, Chargliar, etc,, do not mean 
that these groups consist of (aj or) 3, 4, etc , sections, and (u) that they do not 
mcati that a nan of each group can only takff a wif-e from that number of sec* 
tionSj for the Bari group may take wives from the Bunjahis who have numerous 
sections. It appears then that each of the families of the Bari group be^s, 
without regard to .their sections^ a title which denotes that it may only give 
daughters to 3, 4, 5, 6 or all 12 sections. 1 hat these titles have now become 
mere conventional dcsigiuitions/ denoting status within the group, may he 
plausibly conjectured, and this would account for the fact that it Is most usual 
to say that the Dhaighar group comprises the Khanna,* Kapur, Malhotraand 
Selh-Kakkar sections. It would also explain the facts as reported from Delhi,f 
where the Khokharan are said to be thus divided : — 

1. Chadda. T 6 . Kohli. 

2. Sohni. I 7 - Sethi. 

3. Atiand. yi^baighar. S. Dt bri. 

4 . BEia^in. J 9 * S.ibliarwal. 

5. Suri. J 

And it 15 suted that The superior dans among ihtm^ vis.t th® Dhaighars, 
can marry thdr sons in Charghfirs^ but they must always give their daughters to 
Dhaighars/* This certainly looks as if Dhaighar and Charghar bad lost their 
original significance and acquired a purely conventional meaning* 

I have said that the afHxes-^/iflr and-^a^i'seem to be used aidUscrimmatelyp 
but I am by no means certain that this is the case. Amongst thc^ Khairis and 
BrahnianSj is used as equivalent to ** secliop and is often used 

with a similar meanings as in (apparently) Asih-bans. Originally,^ it may be^ 
•aafi QT-da^s denoted a group of so many section^ t.g. may have 

denoted ** a group of 5 sections while-^Awr. as an had a diffeient mean¬ 
ing and denoted the statuthe size of the circle into whicli a daughter 
could he married^ 

The word dkama is used for the status-groups, (Dhaighar, etc,) of the 
Khatris in Rawalpindi, ihum^i being used of the exogamous groups of the 
Khokliaran Kliatris^ I do not know if the words are the same. Possibly Dhar- 
„ _ . man or Dhaman simply means the wiax, 

aUiOB RT , Aviftwrtp si- In GujruU The word ihmnn may be the 

same as thumbs or which is in common use among the Rajputs of Kamal 

for an exogamcus group. is also found in Nipal. t where it appears to 

equal * tribe/ 

* CaoiistcDlljr nii\i tKil I Sod tb^Uvl KbAlnicf Fnidicbelj TaiiaU iih iBiib rRakcdt— 






I- Clkba-, or Bumglur. 

a l^aJbroEni, or . 

3. khuiDM^ Bar«i-> Or t>hAi:gEar. 

4. KjtkhwTr Oh^I-. ot Fh 

5< UlvBtitik 

^ WolirA, or aArogbir^ 

7r ChcruTM > 

0 , "Tilffiif \ Chhi;£ll 4 r« 

^ Maindhru 3 
Eo. *1 

1 MAbl i Hua^Wp 

la, Tanima J 

Tiiciv itatiLl-groiipi att caUfld thatnat^ m md locH UIiki Ihw dAujIileni of ||vq ona ]ii*t h^ow 

^ hat dewj Bot ^iww !t1l in rntAtn- Dbak|[ba7 mk* Erotn QimrgliBi'i ChugiHr fiOiii 

CU3B|hir, Chhpgb*r trerm BuRrhor, umS DofAgtiar ham Baojbhi. TklarriigB! /tmm mnong tko Dluifhsr nod 
CbAhghiir. bat ttTCkiiiDgei (iw4 inleH} ■m mtloved BmoDg tbo Bkrmgbnr, Amofvg tbt Bunjaliii clchAng^ dh^ ulco 
AfB Common. 

f Til* Kkokbraa luvr Use mibo groupi U Hiinra^ omrttlnjg PebrL 

.jTha GurungA {Gorkhe* In NipeL) hivo two ^froopi^ Cbirpt^ with iCinA 5^— 6a tkni^ nod Saleh] st with Abdit 
IS fliAB YamtUirt Aa$% nof Esp^kin tbcic Icmith 
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PiaOlHTAGl ni Vamu- 
TIOH [HCUaifl H'} 

ox DxoiUtaaa 

' Not 

Variation 
]ncr«aie |+| 

or Dacfcasa 

C»na» Tuba of Racc, 


I9nr. 


f68r- 

1891-1941. 

iSSzndgir 

( 

lB 8 l'-] 9 Dl- 


t 


a 


3 

5 

« 1 

7 

Agiri 

Aheil 



S-444 1 


s.’®? i 

1 

~ 171 

"18-8 

^ 3 t ’7 




t 6 ^ 55 » 

• 3.086 I 

1 + '1 


4 Af 4 

4 i&i 

MCr 

hl-h 

HI 

2 t*S. 73 & 


173.640 

1 + 4 ‘i 

+138 

Arab 



1.^7 

„ 3 rSp 8 

134 * 

- 65'J 

4 ^ 3 ^ 

™ 4 *-S 

Ar 4 £a 

mhW 

nil 

i^oio^aatt 

896,3 [4 

SoOiOJi [ 

t *P 

4 ii' 

4 ad-a 

Aran 

■H 

■aia 

73 J.S 7 r 

6^.197 

601.440 

+ 81 

4 io 9 

4 H'O 

Attir 

■■hi 

■fell- 

S13 

an 

196 

+J (*9 

+* 3 - 

41^1 7 

Awdn 


HI- 

e 6 a,n 9 

6oB,a|t 

531.695 

+ 5 l! 

4 t-^'I 

4 24'! 

QidduD 

■ ■■ 

IH 

ijSsli 

„ 1.441 

1.736 

+ 31 a 


4 9*4 

BAg^ban 

HI 

■■* 


i 8 iS 37 

SfkiiG 

H* 

HI 

+ r 4 


ail 

lirl 


a; 1,189 

HP 

RfP 

4 H 

Mallli* 

HI 

IH 

ioB,j&o 


dTI 

-■H 

I^H 

PM 


Total 

M + 

ft 34 .J 9 « 

119.7*6 

146.931 

+ frp 

+ 49'3 

+ 59-8 

BAbrnpin 

IH 

Atan 


3.813 

3.460 1 

_ 

— 3'4 

— 19-1 

Bihtii 

■Rill 

+H 

Woi 

l-M 


■*i 

H-k 


CfaibDg 

ai+ 

114 


■H- 


.i.i 

d-i + 

41,1 

Gbiralh 

... 

4 « 


173673 

z 6 [I, 9^9 





Total 

*.« 

t8o,o^9 

173^673 

l&VK 5 fl 

+ 3 'a 

+ 8-4 

4 its 

Banglil 

a-ii 

!»■ 


ipSfj 

t .*>44 

— 11-1 

+ 73'9 

4 J 4 ^B 

fianta 

41 . 

.1. 


44 ^^ 40 .*; 

4,17944 

+ fl-i 

+ 1- 

4 3 't 

BaDjum 




11.077 


t o* S 

— la 

4 3 * 

BarAr 





flp &75 


-376 

4 I 5 'ft 

Barwnin 

■ ■■ 

■■■■ 



54.758 

+ 77 

4 *' 6 '& 

4 ayd 

Balcrai 


P-4 

58 


*p* 

.If 

i| Pp. 

Of* 

Rij 

... 

4 ii 

lias. 

t^S^J 

n,S90 

i*a« 

I 

«. 


Total 

... 

i^.aSa 

19.89:9 

41,990 ' 

+ 3 'S 

4 * 3 ^ 

4 17 ^ 

Bntwil 



Ba.303 

9 :^sa 

i 9 ?S 4 

—S' 

435^ 

4 107 

Bawaria 


... 

39.381 

s« 3 H 43 i 

9 a,nf 4 

+ U't 

4 

4 334 

BizE^ar 


... 

B4,tai 

i 7 ,tJ 4 

1 X ^44 

+44S 

+X4'I 

4 - 79 ® 

BoEilatl 


,,, 

*.T 3 * 

... 

3449 

H-i 

#i« 


Od 

4 .. 


37.505 

9 :j,e 70 

I 5 i ^7 ' 

«PI 

■*0 

*.. 


Total 

4 .. 

y>,i 27 


iftoT* 

4 ir 7 

+^’l 

4 SS'S 

Bbihra 

wi 


1 3.108 

iS.i 37 

M7OM 

.4.. 

-■p 


JaioJ 


IWj 

3 . 6 S 3 


1 

i*-* 

H 

+Pi 


Total 

.44 

16,041 


1 

—irs 

+» 9 '* 

+ i 4 't 

Ehfnd 



f.* 4 J 


347^ 

-39 

—aj -5 

—ir? 

Bhar>]n^ 



1.631 

1 

... 

^■1 1 



Ddmnt 


41 . 

58.673 

08 , 9^1 

70,533 

HHI 



Sabnii 


*■•. 

1.004 



000 

— 



Total 

41 . 

i 63 va$a 

65,971 

70,333 


—a-fl 

— 117 

BKarif 


• ** 

65.77* 

67,537 

511,117 

— 

42154 

4 ^t* 

Bhicbbmiia 

ji^i 

... 

8551 

6.105 

7 194 

4 j:S 

+ 127 

4^8 9 

Bh 4 t 


M 4 

38,331 

30,09a 

30,422 

f fl 

+269 

437^7 

BhitU 

iai+ 


ai. 8»3 

13649 

22,t71 

49® 

4 X 4 

413 3 

BhatiitA 



lS,jao 

lB, 7 i'. 


^1’ 

4 afi 2 

1 

Bh^tra 

pib 

l.h 

iiTO 

3 , Up 

919 

—197 

4^317 

4 S6 

BbojkE»» 

ii-i 


1,671 

"■HR 

PIT 

PI 

PIP 

imm 

Pajarl 



0a 





PH 


Total 

... 

1.151 

3,004 

3.931 

“^17 

—as"® 

—707 

BlIacHt 

■hii 

■... 

4 $ >.789 

41c ,091 

3 S 703 a 

+, 8 - 


+ 3^6 

Biiiti 

Iri fc 

r .4 

5*9 


ISO 

+ 516 

+ 119-5 

+ » 3»7 

Biibnof 


... 

17.114 

j 8,113 


+ia 8’4 

“41 

1 + 996 


* Jsi 1%1 MAliffit wAt ^Aued uhiIbt MjU itad Ifl l@€l wilder BAghban. page 309 0^ CiiiigHt Reporl iBgt). 

tin tASi Atd i%f aabti and ChAbdg #ffre Sac^udvil |q Ghintb fvi4frp«Kir JOlof Cmuat i%*J» 

t BitflTA tncfuded in Etaj Sn tS^T. ^ea pftge apa nl Caatac Bcfaft of i&gu 
i In 10^1 Bftldan wrrc incMed In Odi {vidf p4eG 311 aE 
I [Kio 1 a iww faVtirivod ■ icpmle outa, 

iBfli and ll9t> Blujtit** aad Suhimla wora iadudcd in Ducnau. (5«« pagt: agpol CasiHJ Kcport «f 

1891). 

^tn tB^I flbofkl wan incJadvd In l’«|aTip [n^pAgt 3K40I CsAioi Rapoft Oi 
’tt ladndej Unlw^ (Vjioo) In l86j^ 
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Vsfistisn in Cttstn, 


Chaptib 


SussiotARV Table l^^Vntistwit in Cnstt, Trikt and Rac* tinte i«J/—eciitd. 






1 

FlICXaTAOR OF Vmmia- ' 


Nnt 




BIUOK+ 


noH IltETfetlEE (+) 

Vonaiioa 





OH Dl 5 Cti£A 90 f -- 1 . 

ZlKraaH {4« 

Caatffp Tfib* OF EUcii, 








Or Dacjoaxe 









K—h 



igor^ 


[8irk 

1^*^1901- 

lG6l-*%t. 

18G1—1901. 

1 


a 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

BodEn f* 

Bohra 

OH-I 

3 ,i 8 t , 
4 Aafi 

, 3.433 

9™ 

+ 

+ 

91'a 

a3'i 

+ 71^ 
— 63 


-t- isS^n 

4 15*3 

Bot «■ 

■< 4 i 

4*5 

1^93 

IBHP 

-■ 

■ 1 

PfrT 


-P 

Chblliuiig * 

n-i 


a-i-i 

9 . 6*4 

T' 

IT 



H 4 P 

K««ir ^ 

■wAf 


¥■■ 

-«K 

PH 



mmA 

Lanpa 

+ i¥ 

7 

k.* 

mmM 

4 <hrf- 

■ Tl 


mwm 

Ldnr Charapn 

... 

3 

uim 

WfU 


fH 


rnmm 

Buddbiit ifisMin ompBoiCj^d) 

^.489 

iPB 

AA 

■ 

HI 

t-l 


Uil 

TdtjLl 


3 i 3^7 

3.893 

2,6a. 


sa 

+ 40*7 


+ a'83 

Brnkidln 

*P*- 

1,134610 

M 11^58 

1.4S41193 


... 



Bj^nkunan ^dhidl f 

fcl-P 

■^ 4*3 

10,$71 


1 

HOP 

H-fc 


TIT 

Total 

-!-1 

1,138,013 

tjl 9 Xj 09 

+08+197 1 


' 1-4 

+ S’® 


+ 5 - 

CliAtiidrt — 

fif 

1.313.019 

lilSS,al8 

li<! 77 . 7 S 7 

A 

‘ n 

•t ifli'i 


+ ia'fi 

Chanlli 


t ».744 

189,7^7 


H 

11+ 

■ Ik- 


•ip* 

Dl^i and KoU »k 

... 

*$+.739 


■■T 




HiU 

.X. 

i 8 iS 7 o 

kki 

■■p 






Sepf -4* 

*-m 

)^JO 


TIP 





i-ki 

TcLil 


iBd^asj , 

l 6 ft 7 fr 7 

[76.164 

A 

- la^i 

-36 


+ 6^1 

COaOEV 


39 . 4^0 

3839T 

vB,S8£ 

A 

- S4 

+ 98 


+ 36^4 

1 j£- 

Co^EoLba 

UH 

iSi.b^ 

i*AS 35 

*03+91 

A 

- 4'9 

+ 399 


i '■ts 

CBiflf^ar 

Ufairfaiir ##* 


HD 

— 4 

ag6 

loo 

fax 

"i 

- 574 

-f't+j-S 


+ 4* 

+ i85-t 

ChdhnB 

.. . 



14078,739 





*-. 

KutlCnft 


54 .* 3 * 

■■- 

v 4 

«■+ 







«.k 

Pi« 

#1^ 

mm* 


... 

Moialll 


«$k 9 i 7 




. 4 * 



vk* 

Tou! 


*.337*33$ 

i,a^j66 

+o 7 ®i 739 

+ S4 

+ 13 'S 


+ ^■ 

Diabw «,+ 

Daoii 


l |333 

794 

T.059 

-1 

' 66 5 

— ij'tS 


+ ar*l 

VIV 


a 

i^oj 


- 3 S 0 

— ai*i 


— 5 Ji 6 

BraEnf 

... 

3.7% 


^^ 7.955 



Par 



HalLdh 


79 iWjS 

93,838 


»■ 

■■T 



Tgtal 


&r .£&3 

93.858 



- ta :'3 

+ 38-3 


4 M'S 

Plrd^r 

lFifEi..4i I*# 

• H. 

OTS 

8*4 


1 j 

h iJ 

+ FTI-O 


+ 3 oa 


41, S 7 ^ ■ 

39.530 

30.463 

H 

h 

4 3 i a 


+ 3t-i 

Padd4iotra 

krk 

*<^ 3 SS 

l^k 25 g 

, iS.i(^ 

H 

h 5-3 

+ &$ 


H- 12*2 

nhintk 

*+■ 

77 . 3^3 

75 Sfia 

66,039 

j 

h 5-2 

+ ir 4 


+ IT"! 

DkauE^f ^ 


, * WS 

a 195 

i,?i6 


h 3 T 5 

+ afl'i 


+ ?*■ 

Dhdlii** 

l.l 

I63.5JI 

i 50 .& 7 e 

167,^ 

H 

K 3 - 

--- S 3 


“ 

fkhdfidft +■■ 

■»-■ 

4 fi.fl +4 

45,415 

49,6^ 

i 


— 14 


— ■ 

Dhilaar ikr^ 

Mk 

1^250 

i ^35 

93 » 


t- 96-5 

— 3*'7 


t 

Dofir 

*.. 

75.093 

69,713 

«J. 4 a 7 

H 

1- 7^7 

+ 9-9 


-4 *84. 

Qogra 


t^lio 

eii;}ao 

397 

^ 5 a t 

+ 484^4 


+ ( 79'8 

I> 3 ^ »4 

**11 

49 ^ 

3524 

667 


- do-j 

+ 278 4 

1 


afra 

Faqtf^lHCci k.. 

14-1 

^.rBSa 

47 . 5^1 

47.293 

“ ri'B 

r 

T “ 

+'*T 3 

„ Betjjitra 



+449 

5 iC 43 

+153*6 

I T i''® 

1, CtiiBhlf 


IS-948 

finttOl 

8pi6ii 

+ 7*5 

+ 

\A- 8 a -4 

4 i 74’6 

,1 DarveaH 

l+l 

IQHDI 



.^aig^ 


,4 Cidiiin 

■ u 

i+ 4 ®a 


S -779 

+ 7'9 

+ 388 

4 4 r 3 

,p Hulaknf 

l-kl 

70a 

549 

1*523 

+ IO &-9 

^ 73 T 


- 4 5 ^ 

ii J i*n 

-Ik-k 

8^13 

3 .aS 4 

M 34 

+ 336^0 

- 67 


-20^ 

p, hn 4 iti 

>l-l + 


40.775 

1 59.^29 

+ 55 3 

- 1 - 49 


“ii7*a 

1, Nkmalt 

i 4 i 

3*^68 

»p 752 

1.71S 

-t- i 7 'S 

+ 6.'9 



^ OidlrF 

... 

6 *®S 9 

3 * 0 $* 


+ 999 

+* 39 ^ 


5703 

,p MUh 


9.405 


1.83s 


+My 3 


hH 7 r 2 

,, SiolfUi 

4 -"- 


S.799 

1 10 r 9 S 9 

i— 10 J 

— 


- 19^ 

„ SutbraSliiiy 


7«5 

*,398 

[,2£g 

-- 40'i 

1+ 


- 34 '* 

.. Udjif 

kik. 

14733 

I 5 .t 94 

‘ 16,395 

-h 10-a 

-- ra 

a'l 

Total KAt^lll 

T"'¥ 

389955 

1 5 iS. 3 &i 

350^923 

' + aJS 

+ 

4 SSI 

rudarta ^ 

ki« 

9 A 9 M 

93 .M 4 

1 ao^oo 


- 19 

+ * 3^:9 


+ 

GadiS .^1 

krk 

as*#oe 

a^t 

17,499 

+ 12 4 

+ 


+ 4^5 


■ Tbw ue all; Ufiddhiit^ AH Khtm wm dittoed nwiw Bot In l%t lud prllb^j niidi? ChEi»h|A;p| In |6Sl^ 
S<e fn£< 3 f]<S {}l CflQiEu R«pnt 1891^ 

t BnHmaii A1 tibiilt w«tfl v\tA ln iSSt. 

i liMsltLilQd C^nmniS (S.oi8>ip 1S81. 

I In iBBf and l%| QuaBl, H«lf npA Eepl wbib mcllldGil in Kciti And Dmgi^ i« pngt 339 dF CBufroi Rdpdrt of 
iBSi uid |89J* 

I KaluA, UAXlHdti, Hdsatti nti- ^lawd imdcr CtialiTA la iSfil aod sn p»g«« ^iS of Ce:QsttA Report of 
18B] Riad 39 ^ oF C«i 4 i|A Rapaft ot iBgt^ 

^ In iPBl Rtid iftpr Dniun wne iadodud id Mallnli. Son piE<^ 3 ^^ of Cmum fttpoft of tSgT^ 

** Fulbdn* Cblrhou 

tt lodiadei FUjpot Pbuiui (39414) tn iSdi 01 lo nod ipou 
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Variation in Caste-^ 


[Pujij^, 1901 . 


SuasiDiJlRV Table L—VsriaHint in Caslt, TriM and Race since cootd. 


Ca«te, Trflie or 


Gigrr- 

Cukkbir 

fisodkiU 

C»m 

Ghu 

Ghuffi: 

Gboliin 

Gnjtr 

GuzkhA 

Htdi 

Hanii 

Hmtii 

HmE 

Hijra 

lai^nrE 

W 

lihabct 

^ hiTimj 
ht>i* 

a|^ RawmJ 

olO^IIL 

CAcbhl 

Kafir 

Kj^hut 

Kaiatb 

Kifckffal* 

Kjilol 


Tofhl 


Kam^chif 

tEAl^abi 


Tuut 


KtrdBnffiiti 

Tarkhan 


Total 


Kftmbok 

Kaachu 

Katim 

KaBBL 

KanEor 

KaiL]AC 

Kapri 

Kairal 

Kubmiri 

Ktbat 

KUkhM 

JfOiltiUda 

KhkfA^ia 

Khural 

Kbalfk 

Khmtimx 

Khalfl 

Khojt 

Khdkbar 

KbuiorA 

Kvri 

Kumlur 

K^irt, 

Kurmf 

h*hinm 

Lltirif 

RaDgrcsf 


+1* 


Total 



1 

PeKSOTili 


1901 + 

i^r. 

iSSi. 


a 

3 

4 


3.9H 

i.B 6 a 

3»i*e 

rikri 

5 t.Ssb 

aaj7i 

35r7»f9 


746 

9'^ 

1^449 



i.5t9 

5B5 


3755 

i,fl 63 

1.706 


4,n** 

3.a7» 

3.543 , 


3 .IS 75 

8 +A 

3^445 

lev 


JMjtoo 

637 3^4 

H-l 

935:? 

S.saS 



44 * 

414 

3f>5 


J.S7S 

4ii}? 

1.338 


67 


359 


I 1 I 54 

a.3oS 

lilIO 


157 


141 


ra^M 

<5A>* 

3 491 

4m 

5.os»h7J# 

ijafta 

4,6as>sa3 

7,-84 

+433759 


4 S 4 . 33 S 

473^004 

433.®4 


ooa 

*■* 

1^4 

i.. 

rSr77< 

9^937 




570^345 

634.379 

■ *l 

a,777 

3r454 

9|^B 


5 

3 

HI 


lo.Bis 

3i038 


+ ■■ 

I3f»73 

I359‘» 

l3f43Ei 



+*i 


... 


48^913 

4^,150 

■ M 

iS,'S9 

40jH3 

40,150 



! IH- 

338 


*5^.37^ 


* 04^41 

-■r 

11 a 

IH 

.14 ' 


flss .733 


305,959 


79 B 

,4rw 1 

3.fj8 


rwi?w 


* 98 , Wi 

o+. 

7JlrS5? 


1 


i ?4 0 SS 

iSiiiflo 


INI' 

CijO* 

11 .S 0 S 

tOp^lO 

*■* 


j 5.353 




359 , 75 * 

34S.775 

HI 


ii37t 

^43 

l+l 



a ,87 a 

PI4 


, sao 

378 

l + l 

4838 

18^121 

10413 

hH 

310,300 

i5t53a7 


PI + 

]. 8 j£ 

1 , 4 ^ 

1,351 

h.i 

5 . 12 * 

1,1 pg 

*54 

.... 

3.9fia 

Ji47i 

3.757 


773 

7 ^ 

495 



53^9 

ie.84S 

Mh 

33.7C^ 

17.445 

14.181 


fli533 

9773 

fkNS 

#PB 

4.7ai'^75 

4'4 7-933 

+t9ii:i9 


lpOl^^ISI 

951^87 

6s.^=83 

.-H 

1 It J74 

*i39964 

315.137 


; *115 

t^OM 

i.W4 

««• 

! » 6 .iS 4 

19,□] .1 

i<S739 

*-m 

S.B9„?3* 

5.40,7^9 

+015,035 


5.895 

4^1 

s.»* 

... 

i 937 

‘ 1,897 

4.017 

KH 

S 6 p 3 aj 

S^IS4 

4^469 

MO 

ao. 6 o 6 

»7i»7 

fl7i*99 

..4 

a|,i 3 a 

iti^S 


4*4 

44 . 73 ft 

43,88“ 

331719 


TiOM Iricuat^ (4^;^ 
oiDioatMi ^ 




+ ST 

4 *07 

“I KrS 
— 157 
-j-ioi’6 

4 * 

-Kaiiba 

t4l 

4 

— M < 


iSSi^iBgr* 


4 U a 

— 1^4 

4 54 7 
4 r4 

— * 7-5 

— fii’B 

— fro 

— 73'4 

— 3‘i 
4 lOD 

4ifi4'S 
4 H 7 

“ 3 

4 *5’^ 
4 31^-3 

it'7 
41^ 
77 

!^-4 

S7 

ii€ 

^3 

7 


t 

+ 

i- 

+ 


— iin’l 

+ nifi 

— 33 a 
+13#‘4 
+ 79 

— rs 

— 7S'4 
+ 1 rs 
+Jte 
+ 3 ST 

431^3 


Net 

VariitlaA 
[nerfiaftfl £4) 
oi DflcrsaB 

la&i— 


— M'4 

37" 

— S 17 

+4*fr3 

-f 7ri 

+3475 

til 

+ 95- 
+ 4'3 

+ 706 

“ 34 

— 19 

+ p-o 

— 17"* 

+ i-s 

+ 37 

+ 74 

+ tra 

+ ft 7 

+ »? 

III 

+4351 

-7®7 

— 14 

+ t'3 

-- T7 

+ SI'S 

+ r5 

+ I9'5 


+ 107 


4 33^ 


ISI 

+.rrl 

4 ifr® 

—^ 1^4 

t irff 

4J0'6 

+ 44‘* 
4'iti7'a 
— ai -3 

t ^ 

4 ii'j 
435(».S 

4 133 
4 ^7 
4 r 
4 93r» 

r 

+ 11-4 

+ 

*•* 

4 141 

— J7 


4 tas 


4 a£ a 


4 50^3 


4jfr6 


* KmkkcOliJ Ten induded In Kmlal in iS^p Sao of Ceiuei Report^ iB^U 

i iSai ind 10^1 SUbihi m {□cLeded In Mirul. and alio Kaauciti in iSs*- &!« pagn 3to el Ceniiti Rupert 
efiEgt* 

I KaiittHgari wm iednded In Tfcfkhaeii in S«o tia^e^tftoE Cukioi Report ol iS^i. 

i Ttve*fr «e kindred cmImh LEloil appeuj 10 ptrlly ladiidB Rugma Iji tfiSf, ue neetim 643 . of Cetnoe 
Report at iB8l» 
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Variation in Caitf^ 


ChafTicR 


SvBStOiARV Table L —Variation in CastOt Tribe and Race sinee /fJr^condd. 


Cutt^ TnlM or 


Lbliir 
5iit(|ATEi r* 

Total 

Mk^h[ 

I 

M&htun 

Mirnii k 

Mr%k 

Hctj 

Mi04 

ftCockf , 

MqCILAI m. 

N4i 
Nllk 
Kut 
Kilrla 
f Nirt;gv 
i. Shontgu; 


T&tat 


Pokhiwa 
pATicLi 
Pin I 
Pi*£ 
PAlhinf 
PAtwA 
Peq> 
Pwn^ 
PirbiA 
QolKndrt 
^ 3 d 1 
Qvisak 
gswILbiih 
QtiTOihfl 
Shekh 


Tdt 4 L 


Rnhhitt 


Ritki 

RiwAt 

fteltir 

RlilL 

Rot 

Sinsir 

Saini 

Siti|[tratK 

Siflvf 

Sip^ra** 

Satoratj- 

Skrkibud 

Sitl 

Staqir 

T(^l(h 

T<falc 

ToinVeJi 

Tarivira 

r^i 

TWkf 

Thalhiir 

Tfeitl 

Thorf 

Tobo 

Turk 

UEma 





PXMOMU, 

PRHCRMtlOT OF VAU^-* 
TIOB tltCKiJLlR {+) OB 
DRcLiaaRE (-“>, 


fpOI. 

1B9E. 

188 J. 

lS0t-10C|. 

[88 [-180$- 


B 


4 

5 

ti 



74a* 

M »7 

+ 89 


-IS '4 

■M 

37783* 

3 ,Sa, 7 «> - 

an,78* 





938 

R-M 

1483 

— 


hiR 

iiBri 

37 «. 77 » 

3 .S*. 7 Bb 

aias^s 

+ r 4 

*f- T 3 ^ 




168,007 

+ ijr? 

+ iffS 

i-M 



R-H 

— lerg 


... 

#»P 



i 031 

4 - 553 

H 

Kail'S 

HR- 


50.9^* 

59,306 

+ 45:3 

H 

K 89 

«!• 

O^lCa 


la, 03 . 

“ 5*1 


K *76 

... 

^34 


... 

+ ms 

H 

h 8S 

Mi 

3-467 

313 

i «3 

+10142 

H 

h 6g-a 

■ ■-■ 


R»¥ 

^»«3 

pi» 



R-av 

44-557 

5*^301 

38467 

— 1 ra 


- 30 ‘5 

«■■¥ 

[4^.66^ 

1117.578 

I| 6 ,M 7 

+ Bl'ti 


- a? 

♦— 

X 447 

1.313 

1.116 

+ 


' 17 ti 

mi-n 

437,jJi 

4 tP 7 ,tig 4 

349.073 

+ 74 


' t ^7 

m^r 

III, 89 s 

7tia 

103 970 

- *4 4 


- 37- 1 

III 

40D,6<i% 

303 oi 7 

342.103 

+ 4 -^ 


' IflT 


4 . 1«4 

701 

... 

+ 4 flR- 


..P 

_. 

ic-sas 

Pr 9^3 

Ili 74 * 

+ 6-3 


- * 5 't 


a J 3 » i 

5099 

3 ^ 

+ ss 


■ aflra 

iM 


f^ 9 i 0 

15 p<i 43 




-- 

597 

*" 

tiM 





17 r 4 H 

184919 

31,291 



- EI'l 


S^d<* 

4^04 


+ Ij2 


1- ®-? 


T 3 pao 3 


B.titir 

+ *3 s 


h 546 

ix. 

503 

5.ti 


- 6 

H 

h 139 


l.tfii 

1454 

1 r ,545 

- ta a 


- r 4 

*-w 

1^47 A 7 I> 



+ IB3 

+ 129 


Btj 

ipB^a 

Sis 

— 335 

+ 

4 i 4 

BB 9‘i_1 

134^0 

f 7 TW 

+ 4 i '4 


- 9* 

... 

I4J76 

2 . 5*3 

1 .157 

— 4 S » 

+f 7 ' 

M 4 

64D; 

3405 

AM? 

+10V4 

+ ifi6 


*449 

ihCr 4 


— 11 3 


- ss- 


til 

119 

10* 

4^1 


- 374 

*.. 

ISfA«+ 

130,750 

ioio,;i6S 

+ 4 ' 

+ 



747 

441 

— Co‘ti 

+ 8^4 

* 4 * 

ti 0 . 94 B 

... 1 

.I. 



■14 

i 

J4Cati3 

38^.973 

375 i 33 S 




4 ppr 

4 & 7 .C »3 

36S.973 

37 *,S 1 S 

-i- icro 

« 14 

Hi 

4 r 7 T 

3,368 


+ 107 


- S'P 


lp 974 ^tiao 

i. 7 t *,359 

16484:1x1 

? 47 

i 

1- 86 


:t« 47 fl 1 

1O0.929 

85 190 

— fii g 

-1 

1 - iB '5 

4 *w 

ib.905 

i 84”7 

ij^apo 

+ 0 5 

H 

h 7 s 

^ 1 


1.095 

8x4 

+ 1 

H 

h 34 'S 

W- 

^ 31^5 

W'l 

1.^93 

+ 7^8 


- 16 S 

RM 

44 t 771 

43 i 3 iB 

40.731 


+ fri 



396 

140 

— FJ "5 

+iar. 

-R- 

TBfr,ti7l 

1 * 535 * 

is"flr*2 

+ li 


^1755 


49 ^ 


ESS 

+ IJS1 

+ 64 Tt 


bB ^’43 

3 J «13 

af. 3 £i 9 

+ 19 

+ tr 

l«l 


1695 

aSs 

- Si 3 

+S 4 »S 

HH-l 


M 47 S 

15^030 

+ 4^8 


’047 


315.93^ 

«9449 

t 48 .TP 3 

88 

+ 167 

■Hi 

5 . 3^3 

3546 


+ 309 

+3132 8 

!■■■ 

aoNgS 

St,804 

19SPS 

^ 4 '.| 

H 

- 

IRi 


176400 

T54toi 

+ r 

+ *3 9 

HR-i 

155^0 

n.ptiti 

14.J05 

+ ^36; 


-164 

Wl , 

a 

5,145 

Oj&in 

— 03 0 

4 

- 47 

Akm 

fi »5 

_„ 6 i 7 

1.146 

+ 8s 


- 287 

*RR 

^. 13 * 

SB «*7 

41 

+ 71 

+ 4 P 3 

111 

bs 8 

... 

i|»H 

■■8-i 

Ri 


4 -H 

37 jr,a 9 i 

308 9 <S 


+ 71 

+ IS '9 

la-p 


*7.69 


- dB 


- eSS 

+«ip 

5^157 

S.»S 7 

4 8F0 

+ 

4 

- 77 . 

i 4 RN 

S^llT 

3*30 

EiWt 

- 34'3 ! 

+ 696 

VIR 

jajog 

8, *07 

10^04 

+ 490 i 


' *3 5 

MR 

l.f$0 

M 57 

m , 

— 53 

4 

. 41 0 

ill 

p.507 

fi.191 

3.515 

* 5 l 4 i 

“t 

- 7 S 1 

Mu 

3 ) 5 ,i 5 J 

JO.140 

Ba^sSo 1 

— »r 9 

4 

-isy 


Nai 

tocrvapo 
or nocrcaie 
(-). 
iSSj— 


Sbr 30$ of CeniRs RAjyoxt of 
Srfi pa^^tf of CEiituft Rnp^i 189}. 


-re 




H^aes 

+ 

+ ai'3 
H- 149 fi 
+ ^7^4^ 

7 

+ T 5 » 

+ Jts^i 

+ 3^7 
+ »!S^ 
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Subsidiary Table 11.“ Cwil csndition 6y age for selected castes. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OCClPA'i ION. 

1. Tbe nature of the figures. —The difiiculties of obtaining a correct 
return ol occupations arc great in moai countries, and in India, where the Census 
enumeration is effected by a half-educated agency they appear to be wcU-nigh 
insuperable. The instructions issued contained, as it was inevitable they should 
contain, several subtle distinctions, which it was impossible to make the enume¬ 
rating staff understand. Consider for a moment the confusion of thought which 
commonly exists regarding caste and occupation. The ordinary Jat, if asked his 
caste, will as often as not reply sumindar or 'cultivator’ even when serving in the 
Army, and it is certain that in most cases the enumerators recorded a Chura or 
'Khak-rob’, as a sweeper by occupation without more ado, because it is 
obviously the business of a stveeper to sweep, and further questions as to his 
occupation would have been superfluous. On the other hand, the educated mind, 
especially the legal intellect, found in the Instructions ample scope for subjecting 
the authbnties, not omitting the hapless Provincial Superintendent, to a severe 
cross-examination. l*or instance, our instructions required the entry of the 
'occupation * 0 r ' means of subsistence’, and a favourite conundrum was 'what 
should be recorded in the case of a Government official with a large private 
income and a small salary ? ' Should he he shown as living on the private income 
or the salary 7 Clearly in such a case the right course was to record the answer 
given, though perhaps on a future occasion it would be best to ask first for 
the occu]>ation and only record the rneans of subsistence in the case of those who 
have no occupation. Another favourite question was ' how is a receiver of stolen 
goods to be recorded?’ Obviously that profession is rarely, if ever, advertized, 
and in this, as in go many cases, it is a question whether a palpably incorrect 
answer is to be recorded, or whether the answer should be ignored and the 
enumerator’s finding of fact returned. Clearly in such a case the only practi¬ 
cable course is to accept a man’s reply, even though it may be notoriously or 
demonstrably incorrect. 

Sitbsidiary f^ccufat'ton. —Profiting by the experience of former censuses 
the instructions provided two columns for each , actual worker—one to show 
his principal DCcupation, and another to show his subsidiary occupation, if any. 
'Subsidiary ’ w'as translated, and, I think, correc^, by imdadi or auxiliary, and 
this term did not, as a general rule, cause any difficulty, but many cases arose 
in which it ivas exceedingly difficult to say bow a dependant who was also an 
acltial worker in that he followed a subsidiary occupation should be shown. For 
example, if a boy Is dependent on his father, a cultivator, for his subsistence, hut 
tends his father’s cattle, it would be hardly correct to show him as an actual 
worker, and enter his principal occupation as cattle-grazing; and such an entry 
would have led to a reduch^ ed (thlurd^m, for probably over 50 per cent, of 
the boys of the agricultural classes do some kind of work, though they are ac¬ 
tually dependants and ought to be so shown in our Tables. In such cases 
Ibc test is, I think, whether anything is directly earned and contributed to the 
family resources. Thus, if a lad herded the village cattle and earnt something, 
in money or In kind, he should be deemed an actual worker ; whereas if he only 
herds those of his family, his position is like that of the wife who cooks her 
husband’s food, and who, though she thus contributes in a sense to his earnings, 
remains dependant on him. ^’evertheless in a country in which the family^ 
rather than the individual, is the social unit cases must often arise in which it 
is impossible to say where the line between actual workers and dependants 
should be drawn, and perhaps, (though one shrinks from even hinting at making 
the instructions more complicated), it would be possible to have a separate 
column for ' dependants following a specified auxiliary occupation * to meet 
such cases as the one dcsciibed. 

Dependitnts. —Following the precedent of iSgr those who were not actual 
workers, but who were entirely dependent on others for maintenance, Avere 
entered as dependants, but with this improvement that they were shown in a 
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separate column, so that the schedule was intellif;ibb in itself, and thus the 
return of dependants is^ or ought to be, more accurate than it would have been 
in 1891, had dependants been tabulated from the record. 

In iSgt, however, dependaots, though recorded, were not tabulated as 
p p . returned, it being thought that a more 

Pa=,.b R.por,. ,si^, i correct impression of the working popula- 

.. fi I fk S' * .-■ f j obtained by an age tabula* 

tion thanby the distinction of dependants and others made by the enumerators. 

It was, as Mr. Maclagan says, a subject of regret that this decision was arrived 
atm 1891 for a visit to the c^pet factories, at Amritsar, shows that there is 
no limit of age for aclu^ workers, and gives one the impressjon that on I v younff 
boys, often mere children, are or can be employed m the manufacture of 
carpets. Whether it is because adults in India lose the faculty of dtstiLuish* 
mg shades of colour or because cbilddabour is cheaper, 1 cannot say but the 
fact remams that a large proportion of the actual workers in the nunmfacture of 
carpets, shawls, etc., in the large towns are well under 15 years of a^e On this 
occasion, howler, dependants have been tabulated according to the entries 
recorded, and this, though it prevents any real comparison with the Wes cf 
i8qi should make the present statistics of more value, Various other difficulties 
which arose lu making the entries of depemUts may be brielly touched upon 
here. It was frequenily difficult, and some limes impossible, to make enumwa- 
tors understand the difference between * subsidiary ' and * dependant ' and 
tomeetoiirwishes.agoDd many filled up all the three columns and mturnS 
people as both actual workers, with a suhaldiary occupation, and as deoendams 
Such entries, however, gave little real difficulty iu tabulation, as the ace and se* 
entries were a practical guide, women and children in arms being rarely clerks or 
cultivating tenants Again. In many cases dependants could not specify the nr 
cupation of the absent father or husband on whom they were dependant and 
this was usually the case with women whose husbands tverc In Afrit^or Eastern 
Asia, form such cases correspondence appears to be limited to remittances and 
the occupation was vaguety returned as ‘ service’, though in many cases it must 

be trade or labow of some Kind, ■ 

2. The Classification pf Occupations.-For .he benefit of the uninitiated 

It may te as »cU tn esplmn the system on which occupations have licen clasrified 
m compiling Ti^e XV of VolunM H First, occupations ate disfided into eight 

Classes^ each class bemg sub-dwrd^d into orders, thi^s * 

Class* Ohoer* 


A. Government 

Pasture and 
{^uEliirc. 




C Personal sen'lce 


r 


D. (1) preparation and 
supply of material i 
substaaccs by hand. 


H« Commerci!, tnms' 
port and storage. 

F. Profeision 


{ 

•{ 


i. Administration, 

iio Deff!iii:e« 

ith Foreign and Feudatory Stite iervree* 

IV, Provision and care qf Live Stock. 

V, AgrJcMlttirCp 

vL Peraonal, Kousebold and Sanitary iservice, 
Vila Pood and drink, etc* 
viii. Lightt firing and forage* 
lx. Bulldinga^ 

X, Vehicles and vesseJa, 
xi* SapplcmenUry require mcfits. 
xiid Teirile Fabrics and dress, 
achid MelaJ.!f and Precious stones* " 
ilv. GtasBf Pottery and vtoneware. 

XV, Woodj Cane and etc* 

xvi. Drugs, dycsi gums, etc. 

Jrrii, Leathet, 

iviii. Coinmcrcc* 

XIX* Transport and storage# 

XX. Learned and artUtlc profeasions, 

Sport and amtisemutits. 


Gh UnekUled xxliL Dosidned Labour, 

Hw Independent Independent of work. 
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The orders are further aub-divided into sub-orders, and the latter again ineo 
groups of one or more occupations. 

3. General distribution by occupati on .—Taking the total populalion 

of these Provinces it is seen that just on 
SobsLiiLBry TTitt* I. cent, of the population is directly 

dependent on agriculture, including pasture, while only 19 37 per cent are em¬ 
ployed in the preparation 
and supply of matettal 
substances, Comparison 
with the data of ifipi is 
made in the margin and 
briefly the differences may 
be explained thus 


Cl-M. 



A. 

art 

3 :',^ 

B. AgHciitturft 



C PiewHul Servim 

frfiS 

&4 

jy. 


11-7 

K. ComniRrcc 

4S4 

3.3 

Fpofetaioiu 

1 3 -at 


G. Uoitlfillad LAboar 

3'5S 


1 rl+ tseifpcnijcni 

3=g 

J ^ i 


C<iijni3 RqKirl, tS9I, t S75. ^ ^ 

At CffverHftimi .—The numbers of the population In C^vernment sc^ice 
are now 564,730 as against 603,303 in 1891, a decrease of o'4 per This 

is due to the fact that in rSpt a vast number of village menials and others in 
Ludhiana and Nabha were included in ' other village servants, and so cl^smed 
as in Government service. Sut on this occasion the figures probably unacresti- 
mate the number of menials in Government employ, for it appears that the 
enumerators in many cases entered service {taulasttfist) without further detmlsi 
so that many such menials have been shown under ‘ persottal services (group So) 
in consequence. Probably on a future occasion the instructions to enumerators 
on this point should be amended. 

The Service of Local and Municipal bodies 


is now returned by 30,013 
souls as against 20,761 in 
1891, an increase of ,^*5 
per cent., the most notice¬ 
able increases being in the 
marginally noted Districts. 
It is not easy to explain 
these increases. The 
development of the colo¬ 
nized areas in Jhang and 
Gujranwala and the 
transfer of Tahsil Thane- 
sar to fCarnal go far to 
explain the figures for 
those Districts, but as¬ 
suming that the classification was accurate both in 1901 and 1891, one would 
have expected a decrease in His sar and elsewhere. Doubtless there^ is a great 
tendency for Local Bodies to increase their establishments, but possibly many 
of their employes were classified as Government servants 10 years ago when the 
distinction w'as less understood. 
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B. Pasture and Agrieutture an increase of 6 t per cctL, 

which is a little less thin the increase of 6*8 per cent, in the general population. 
This is fully accounted for by the tendency to develope industries.^ Agricuilure 
alone shows a slightly higher increase of 6*4 per cent., but the increase would 
have been greater had not' agricultural labourers' decreased considerably, for 
taking land-owners and tenants alone, we have now 14,770,000 souls, including 
dependants, as against 13,330,000 In iBgr, an increase of to*8 per cent, in these 
two occupations. This increase is significant of the development of canals and 
the colonisation of uncultivated tracts in the past decade. Canats call for 
general labour rather than agricultural, and this probably explains In part the 
marked increase in general labourers (833,689 as against 371,940 m 1891,30 
increase of 124 per cent.} and possibly of sweepers and scavengers (762,784 as 
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against 53i,3t4 in 1891. an increase of 46 per cent.)) i^r many labourers 
being sweepers by casie have dnebltess been so returned, tt is worth noting 
that the Chenab Colony returns over mo,ooo Chuhras, of whom the great 
majority have doubliess been employed on the field-work necessitated in bring* 
ing that area under cultivation. 

Landholders end Tertanls ^—An attempt was made to obtain data classi* 
lied in some detail of the numbers of landholders and tenants. The variety of 
tenures is great and it would have been of interest to obtain precise data, but 
it is doubtful whether we have been successful. For caample, supettor proprie* 
tors have only been relumed in the Chenab Colony, though they are found m many 
Districts and, the Colony, Jhelum and Rohtak Districts return cortsiderable 
Rumbers of tenants ‘unspecified/ no distinction between occupancy tenants and 
those holding at will or on lease having been observed. Still the returns are 
of some Interest and value as they stand The yeomen (5,160), peasants 
ly), and capitalists (233) arc returned in the Chenab Colony only, as are 
the 34,1 aa tenants under them. The molguoars ate returned only lu the States 
of Mandi and Chamba, In which, and io other Hill States, the peasantry hold 
their lands rather as perpetual tenants ol the State than as full owners. 

Out ol the 14.775,983 souls directiy dependent on agriculture over 63 per 
cent, are owners, and of these the vast mafority are cultivating owners. There 
arc also 57.000 mortgagees of whom 41,000 are cultivating holders, and these 
figures are doubtless below the mark. Occupancy tenants who sub-let have been 
shown amongst land-holders (No. 36), and number over 6s,000. Cultivating 
occupancy tenants number over i,s81,000. 

Tenants-at-will number some 3,144,000 of whom 52,000 sub-let their land 
and an important class of cultivators are the partners in cultivaticn w ho num¬ 
ber 369,000, and are found mainly in iCamal, Ambala, Ludhiana, Ferozepur and 
Patiala. 


C. Personal services show 2 l marked increase of rs‘6 per cent, due, as ex¬ 
plained above, to the cor¬ 
rect classification of vil¬ 
lage menials- That this 
explanation is correct is 
also deducible from the 
marginal figures, which 
show that in several Dis¬ 
tricts our figures for 
sweepers by caste are now 
in closer accord with 
those for sweepers by 
occupation, though I am 
inclined to think that the 
present figures have gone to an extreme and that the Cbuhra-Chamar is more 
often a general labourer than a sweeper or scavenger, or that at least he com¬ 
bines both functions. 
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89,534 
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laiiSj* 

34,141 

137.™ 

93>4[o 

Ganl^Tpor 

*** 

S 4 4«7 



31)824 


C^ses D and E include the preparation and supply of material substances, 
(including both the necessities of life and supplementary rei|ujremtnts, or 
luxuries), arid commerce, Transport and stor^e. It is no doubt impossible to 
^sringuish, in any country and more especially in India, between the man who 
prepares a commodity and the man who supplies it, but the latter is a trader 
as well an an artizan, and it is therefore inevitable that these two classes should 
overlap. Still greater is the overlapping within the orders in class D, which 
includes all the artizan population: for example the blacksmith is often a car- 
penter and if asked his trade will reply ' Lohar-Tarkhan,' so that it is a matter of 
pure chance wheiiter he be returned as a blacksmith in group 328 or as a carpenter 
tn group 34^ And agmn he may be^ employed, temporarily, as a builder, and 
thus appear in group 163, or in a carriage factory and so appear in group 171 
and thus affect the tot^s of the orders. The ordinary misiri will repair one’s 
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roof, furniture or ildg'Cart, all equally badly U is true, and it is impossible to 
sav in which order he should be returned. In short the division of labour has 
not yet been carried for enough to enable us to classify the industrial population 
on European lines. The result is that the attempt to compare the hgurra of 
1S91 wiih those of the recent census is a hopeless one and the conclusions sug< 
gested by the following notes have very little value. 

E. Under Cotnmerce there is a marked increase, but under Artizans a corre¬ 
sponding decrease, due to 
a difference in classifica¬ 
tion. In JS91 general 
shopkeepers a'ere returned 
in two ^oups {No. S3 in 
sub-order 19, Order VII, 
Food and Drink and No. 
!!55, in sub-order 56, 
Order XVIIT, Commerce), 
and the majority appear 
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to have been then included in the former, whereas the present return includes 
them all in one group (No. 398 in Order XV 111 ). 

It would seem that there is a greatly increased tendency for the cultivating 
classes, and those dependent on them, to sell their produce at each harvest (it 
is p>ssibly already pledged) to the village shopkeeper and in turn to buy their 
daily supply of him. As a result, grain-dealers have increased from 36,374 in 
1891 to 339.83a persons in 1901. Salt-dcalcts have also risen, from 11,787 to 
19,034. Adding these figures to those in the inset above It will be found that 
shopkeepers of all classes show an apparent increase of 33 per cent. 

D. The detailed figures for certain important classes of artizans 

given In the margin may be 
of interest. It Is noticeable 
that goldsmiths have ap¬ 
parently decreased by 
more than one-fifth, but 
the decrease does not 
seem to be real, many 
more dealers tn gold and 
silver and wire-drawers 
having been relumed than 
1891. How far tbb 
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difference in the returns 
represents a tendency to 
* Enciitdin^ drticri {q pN!«e'jr«oiii. Specialize in different 

branches of the trade, I cannot say, but the figures for the four wealthy Districts 

given In the tnargin indi¬ 
cate a tendency for the 
trade in the precious me¬ 
tals to centralize in Amrit¬ 
sar and Ludhiana, and to 
decay in the neighbouring 
Districts. The uncertain¬ 
ty in the relative value of 
the precious metals has 
not been favourable to the 
petty sunar in out-lying 
tracts, remote from the 
great ^ marts, and the 
wealthier members of the 
trade appear to have 
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found it profitable to migrate to the markets on the line of rail, 
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CotlDn>weaving now gives employment or support for less than a tnilUon 

souls all toMi in spite of a 
remarkable Increase in 
Jhang, a substantial 
increase in ibe numbers 
returned in Muzaffargarh, 
while the ’two great cen« 
tres, Gujrat and Ludhiana, 
appear to have suAered 
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materially from the competition with imported piece-goods. 


DlitriaL 
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tbtflnin 

Ktxar* 
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1.939 

150 

1,063 
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Districts favourably situ¬ 
ated for the supply of 
wool showing most in¬ 
crease. Two or three 
carpet factories have been 
started at Batala in Gur* 
daspur, and the trade in 
Amritsar is flourishing. 
On the other hand, this 
industry has almost dis¬ 


appeared in most of the DUtrid;s in which it was carried on on a small scale. 


In Order XI, supplementary rei^uirements, there has been a marked increase 
from 5 ^i 59® persons to 226.0^8, owing chieBy to the Inclusion of a new group, 
Plough aivd other agncukural iinplcment’makcrsi* which is very numerouSi 
amounting to (40,025 souls. 

Lttjuries* As a rule, the figures show marked increases, but the numbers 

remain very small for a 
population of over twenty 
millions. 582 persons are 
sufficient to supply these 
Provinces w'ith musical 
instruments, but probably 
most native instruments 
are home-made. Yet 
33,129 souls live by mak» 

,. , . , . . ing bangles. The falling 

of in furniture-maKers points to some error jn classification. 
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In drugs and dyes there is a ^remarkable falling of-^amounting to 44 per 
cent.—chemists and druggists having fallen from 22,835 *891 10 7,208, and 

dye-workers and sellers from 10,763 to 7,436. The increasing use of imported 
aniline dyes fully accounts for the latter, but it is not so easy to explain the 
former. 


G, Umkilkd Labour, not agricultural,—lK\s now forms a separate class, 
havingbeen included in 1891 m Indefinite and Independent. In 1891 the 
number returned under this head was 458,279, but it is now 900,439, an increase 
of 96*5 per c^t, Clearly large numbers of agricultural labourers, or persons 
so classified in 1891,^ have now been returned as general labourers, but the 
increase may well be in great part a real one, many field Isbourers having taken 
to eath-work on canals. 


Mendicants show a slight increase of 13,634 souls 
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. The decrease in religi¬ 
ous mendicants Is ap¬ 
parently not real, for beg¬ 
gars are rare in India and 
probably nearly all 
the mendicants returned 
should be classed as re¬ 
ligious. 
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ff. Mtofu ef s»Asisie»ce in dependent of esmpation .—-This ncur Forms a. 
distinct cUas. The numbers show a great increase over the corresponding sub¬ 
orders of tS9t, being now 884,066 persons as agamat 675,290 Ip that year, an 
increase of 31 per cent. The main increase is under renij sharesj etc. (not being 
land), but educational endowments and allowances from relatives, etc.p also 
show a marked increase. Though special efforts were made to obtain the data, 
only 4,198 persons are returned as dependent on remittances from emigrants in 
and out of India, The figures must be much under the mark, even if only those 
entirely dependent on such allowances have been so returned. 

4. Subsidiary occupations.— The subsidiary occupations having been 
recorded it was thought advisable to attempt to obtain some data to show what 

s,b«di^ T*bi, tx. 

of those mho also follow 

certain subsidiary occupations. ! use the term, ' pursuits ' because the principal 
occapaiions for which data were tabulated were not classified according to orders 
and sub'orders as in Table XV of Volume 1 ) and the other Subsidiary Tables of 
this chapter, each occupation shown in Subsidiary Table fX, being tabulated 
separately. 

The data obtained have a certain value, though they are probably incom’ 
pletc. For example, I am fairly certain that more than three men who are 
reservists are village servants, or vico worsa. The figures show that, as might 
have been anticipated, the data for principal occupations alone do not give an 
adequate idea of the complexity of occupation in these Provinces. Thus 38,753 
land-owners are also village servants, but to these should be added 3,313 village 


servants who are also land* 
owners, and by this pro¬ 
cess some interesting 
results are obtained, as the 
marginal figures show. 
For instance 11,685 Gov¬ 
ernment officials appear 
as owning land, but con¬ 
versely 8,530 land-owners 
are also Gavemment offi¬ 
cials, so that 30,315 
represents the total num¬ 
ber of officials who possess 
land. It is a little amus¬ 
ing to see i,59s mendi¬ 
cants returned as owning land, and 3,365 land-owners recorded as also pursuing 
begging <as a sobsidiary occupation, but In India such entries are perfectly 
natural, and doubtless 3i9^ males do combine the two funciions of religious 
mendicancy and property holding,—indeed the numbers are probably under¬ 
stated. ^ 

If we take the double set of figures together wie find that very much the same 

classes combine the ten¬ 
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ancy of land with other 
occupations. Further the 
relation of each set of 
figuios to the other is not 
Without interest, for ^^ere- 
as amongst the artiians 
we find 54,693 who sub¬ 
ordinate cultivation to 
their handicraft, there are 
no less tl^ 3®i047 who 
return their handicraft as 

. t , * ,, , subsidiary to their agricul¬ 

tural pursuits, a sign of the tendency amimg the better classes of the Stizan 
castes to acquire land and take to cuUivation. The figures also throw some 
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Hght on the condition of the menial castes, for in addition to 34*257 with 
whom cultivation is a subsidiary occupatioti, 171615, or half as many again, 
have returned agriculture as their prliicipal means of livelihood. These data 
tend to show that among the artizan and menial classes many are taking to 
agriculture and abandoning their hereditary occupations, but full light could only 
have been thrown on this point by tabulating the occupations of the castes con¬ 
cerned. This it was decided should not be done for any of the castes in tlvese 
Provinces as no such movement as is indicated by the figures discussed above 
was believed to e^ist. We cannot indeed say that those figures prove that the 
lower castes are abandoning their traditional occupations for agriculture, because 
we have no data for tSqi with which to compare them, and further the menial 
and artizan castes have to a considerable extent held land as owners or occupancy 
tenants from a long period, hut the numbers now shown to subordinate thpir 
hereditary pursuits to agriculture do, f think, show that these classes are obtain¬ 
ing a firm footing in the ranks of the agriculturists. It should further be pointed 
out that labourers, whether field labourers or earth-work and general labourers, 
are not included in the figures for menials. The numbers among them who are 
either owners or tenants of land amount to ^2,107. 


“fmdera alio tfroney-tciulim 

Aotl vi€t Tfthd 


As a general rule, if we put aside agriculture, occupations are not often 

complex. ^ Trade and 
money-lending go to¬ 
gether, but the figures 
given here must he well 
below the mark, for most 
money a.nd are reluctant to let the fact be recorded in official 


Totol 


i.T^a 

4.366 


traders lend 
documents. 

5. Occupations cotnbitied with agriculture. —It has been already 
noticed that agriculture at id pasture support over 58 per cent, of the population 
in these Provinces, but if we exclude the figures for agriculturists (Class B) it 
will be found that out of 4,630,201 actual workers, 2i9,67iarcpartiallyagri- 
cuItnristB, i.e., pursue agriculture as a subsidiary occupation- Moreover, these 
figures are probably below the mark, for a man who was a Government servant, 
and a co-sharer in a trading family with money invested in land would be 
returned as a trader by subsidiary occupation without mention of the land held 
on mortgage. In many cases the interest in land is a second subsidiary- means 
of subsistence and we only attempted to record one subsldia^ oecupatjon. To 
obtain exact data all the occupations should be recorded. Taking the figures 

as they stand however it Is 
found that Government 
servants have returned rela¬ 
tively most partially agricul¬ 
turists, tire Professions and 
Commerce coming next, 
while General Labour is 
lowest of all, as one might 
expect. The proportions in each class depend probably in the main on the classes 
from which the occupations are recruited, but it may be conceded that money 
acquired In a profession, in trade or by artisans Is most usually invested in land 
in some form or other. In the case of Goyeroment service so many offitlals are 
now taken from the landed classes that one is surprised to find that the percentage 
of partially agriculturists is only n 'a per cent., and the more so in that many 
Government officials Invest their savings in land. 

6. Proportions of the actual workers and dependents.—Out of the 
total population of 36,842,611 souls, in these Provinces, 16,592,910, or nearly 
62 per cent,, are returned as dependents. This is a high ratio of non-workers 
and it is clear that the line between those who are entirely dependent and those 
who pursue some subsidiary occupation but are virtually depfimdent on the prin» 
cipal workers has not been strictly drawn. Nevertheless, I think that the figures 
represent an approximetion to the truth, for It must be borne in mind that the 
biuk of the Mohaminadan population observe pttrJii, more or less rigid, and 
there would be, in consequeuce, a tendency to return the great majority of the 
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Mohammadan women as dependants, even iF they eoutributed directly by their 
earnings to the support o( the household. We have r.oi separate figures for 
religions or castes in the case of occupations, and so it is impossible to say 
whether relatively more dependants were returned among Mohammadaus than 
among Sikhs or Hindus, but it is common knowledge that the Mohammadan 
peasantry cannot employ their women in the field as the Hindus and Sikhs do, 
and that the Rajputs, as a class, would lose status if their women were so 
employed, while the Jats, if not Mohamrnadans, owe much of their prosperity to 
the help ibeir women give in the lighter tasks connected which agriculture. 

The percentage of actual workers in each class is given in the margin. Ac- 

cordin^tothese data, those 
who live by agriculture 
have more persons depen* 
dent on them than any 
other class, though those 
who live by Commerce, 
Transport and Storage 

have nearly as many. 

Uhese figures appear to show that many who follow subsidiary occupations 
connected with trade and agriculture have been returned as dependants. In the 
other cases the proportions are very much what ive should expect, there being 
comparatively few dependent on pensioners, prisoners and mendicants, on 
unskilled labourers, or on servants. 

7. The occupations of women. —Nothing impresses Indian visitors to 
Europe more than the extent to which women are employed, and there is no 
greater obstacle to progress in India than the prejudice against the rational 
employment of women in India in occupations to which they are naturally 
adapted. A great source of national wealth is thus lost to the country. This 
T.hl. VIII. illustrated by our returns for women 

are only employed, m relatively large 
numbers, in the indefinite and disreputable ocupations. Out of females in these 
Provinces only 1,309,183 or 10*6 per cent, are actual workers and their employ¬ 
ments are practically confined to personal and household services, the preparation 
of food and drink, light and firing, dress and general labour including earih-work,“- 
In other words to menial occupations. Of these again 495,794 or over a third 
are females engaged in agriculture, of whom the majority are owners or tenants 
of land. Of some 196,000 engaged in personal services three-fourths are sca¬ 
vengers or water-carriers : of 145,000 employed in preparing food 84,000 grind 
corn: and of tdo,000 who make textile fabrics and dress, 6S,oao are cot ton- 
weavers, engaged in the hand industry. In other wards, women when employed 
at all or allowed to earn a living must work at the most degrading and roughest 
occupations. 

8- Local Distribution of occupations. —^Taking the purely agricultural 
population, and excluding the small pastoral element, the figures show but 
SuUidiuj Title n. Utile change since (891. 

, . ™ then the agricultural 

population m the Native States is nearly two-lhirds {66 per cent.) of the total 
while in British Territory it is only 55 per cent. In the Himiayan States It 
exceeds 80 per cent, and is high in Kurram, Kangra, Bantiu, Hazara and 
Hissar, where it exceeds 70 per cent. In only one Disirict doe^ it fall below 40 

and in only four others 
below 45 per cent, fn the 
Districts of ihe North- 
West Dry Area the Agri¬ 
cultural population bears 
the same ratio to the 
whole as it does in 
Indo-Gangetic Bain, 
in the _ former case 
industrial element In 
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dtieSj and in the latter the pastoral element, Is somewhat higher. 
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The range of diversity in the industrial populatmii is not very marked, 
rising from 3 8 per cent, in Kurram, to 3]'6 in Jhang. It only fails to reach 10 

per cent, in the remote 
tracts, mostly small 
Native Stales, noted in 
the margin. In no Native 
States, except Maler 
Katia, does the ratio 
amount to 20 per cent, 
but in 15 British Districts 
it is zo per cent, or over 
as the marginal hgures 
show. It IS not a little 
remarkable that in the Dis¬ 
tricts oljhang and Mul¬ 
tan, and to a less degree 
in Shahpur and Jhelum, 
the proportion of the in¬ 
dustrial population should 
he so high, Multan 
returned a still higher percentage of articans ( 39 r 4 1891. 

9. Occupatiorts in Cities.—The difference between Indian and European 
conditions is strikingly illustrated by the 6 gurus for workers in the cities, Del hi, 
„ . . , Lahore and Amritsar, less 

TctiJ pDCnuatioiir— _ 

Aclild wafkflffa mitr m.* *** ... 417 ,O^f thSH ^^nicri, Of 13 

„ti Tk ^ ,,, 39 . 4 % of ihe actuaj 

epea ante ... workers, beinff actual 

workers, whereas in Loridon there are 719.331 females to i .399.969 males {of ten 
years and upwards) engaged in occupations, equivalent to 34 cent, of the 
actual workers. Facts like these throw light on the causes of India's poverty. 
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It is also characteristic of the stage of industrial development in the Punjab 
that the city populations do not differ much in their elements from the total popu¬ 
lation. The total numbers supported by the learned and artistic professions only 
amount to 6*3 of the city populations. Government Ofliclats are, however, rela¬ 
tively more numerous in the cities, especially in Lahore, and the numbers arc 
somewhat below the mark, as at the time of the census many were on tour. How 
very far industries are from being centralized in the cities may be gathered from 
the fact that textile fabrics and dress only employ and support 7^,3>7 souls or 
12*5 of their populations ; and cotton indnstnes only 22,409 or less than 4 per 
cenL 

10. The organization of industry.—Under the old social system of these' 
Provinces ever]r tract, and to a certain extent, every village, was a self-contained 
economic unit, in which were produced the simple manufactures required by the 
community. This system facilitated the development of a caste system based 
on hereditary occupation. Below the land-holding tribe, and subject to its 
authority, were the various sacerdotal, artiran and menial classes, which have 
more or less crystallized into castes, and these classes were, eeonomically and 
socially, closely dependent on the dominant tribes who owned the land and con¬ 
trolled its allotment. These castes were all more or less servile and were paid 
by a share of the produce of the soil, or more rarely by fixed allowances in lund, 
cash payments being probably a very recent innovation. But the better classes 
among them were also assigned land for maintenance, and this system was 
especially fostered by (he priestly groups, so much so that according to Pathan 
custom ^1 Sayads, all descendants of saints, and all descendants of mni/ahs of 
reputation for learning or sanctity are entitled to grants of free land called 
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the amount of the grant varying according to the degree of inheriled sanctity. 
In precisely the same way to Brahmans were given grants of land (lajau), 
vatying in extent from a group of villages conferred by the State, to a mere plat 
granted by the village community or a section of it. The possession of such a 
grant conferred a high social status on the grantee, so that the sasani or hene- 
heed Brahman of the hills stands higher than those who hold no such grants. 
Similar grants were also made to any religious persouage or to a shrine or 
temple and by an extension of the same principle to men of the artiian classes. 
These grants were alike in character and conferred no absolute right of ownership, 
the grantee having an inherent power to resume a grant if the puqjoses for which 
it was made were not fulfiUed, but the grants varied in degree, those to shrines 
or sacred personages to all intents and purposes conferring a permanent right of 
possession hardly distinguishable from ownership, and those made to menials 
being wholly precarious. The tenures thus conferred, whatever iheSr precise 
legal nature, enabled the servile classes to eke out a living by cultivation, but it 
left them menials, or artizans, or priests as before, and custom forbade them to 
change their abode without the consent of the land-holders. And if the domin¬ 
ant tribe migrated its dependent castes went wHth it, the Brahmans of the tribe, 
its Bhats, Dorns, and other menials migrating also, a custom which even now* 
may he found in operation in many cases in the Chenafa Colony. 

Thus each tribe, at least, if not each village, was, economically, a water¬ 
tight compartment, self-contained and independent of the outside world for 
the necessaries of life, but for commodities not obtainable within its own borders 
it depended on foreign sources of supply and on the outside castes, such as the 
Luhanas, or salt-traders, who formed no part of the tribal or village community. 
Thus there have never arisen, in this part of India, any great industries. Foreign 
trade, necessarily confined to the few large towms, w'as limited to superfluities or 
luxuries, and such industries as existed were necessarily on a small scale. Further, 
inasmuch as each community was absolutely independent as far as necessaries were 
concerned, the few industries which supplied luxuries never became firmly rooted 
and have succumbed at the first breath of competition. Everywhere in our 
official literature one reads of struggling Industries in the small towns, though 
fostered by intermittent official encouragement, dying of inanition. The causes 
seem obvious enough. Everything essential can be, and for the most is, made 
in the village or locality, so that there never is a demand for imported articles of 
ordinary make, those made by the village artizans,^ however inferior in quality, 
satisfying all requirements. In good seasons there is some demand for articles 
of a better class, but when times are bad that demand ceases, and the industry 
languishes. Thus the village industries alone are firmly established, If the crop 
IS short, every one from the landlord to the Chuhra, receives a diminished share, 
but small as the share may be It Is always forthcoming, whereas in the towns 
the artizan Is the first to suffer in times of scarcity, and if the scarcity is pro¬ 
longed the urban industries are extinguished. But if, on the one hand, these 
industries are precarious, the village industries are firmly established and will 
probably die hard in the face of the increasing competition which menaces ihem. 
Before touching on this point, 1 may note briefly another result of the weak¬ 
ness of the industrial position in the towns. 

The $y^em of advances .—In the villages the artizans and menials are hy 
custom share*holders in the community, in spite of their dependence on the lancf- 
hoiding tribes, but in the towns the artizan classes are entirely dependent on the 
capitalist classes without a customary right to share in the trade profits as 
compensation,, and this unsatisfactory condition of things arises out of the sys¬ 
tem of advances to operatives which prevails on a very Wge scale, and especial¬ 
ly in the cities. This system appears to be, generally, ^ old as the industries 
themselves, and it has grown with their growth until It has become a serious 
menace to their progress. Thus in the case of the carpet-weaving and several 
other industries at Anuitsar, it is said that each master artizan, who has workmen 
under him, owes Rs. 300 to i,ooo to his employer. This debt is called balance 
or baqi and when an artizan leaves one employer for another, the latter must, by 
the cuelom of the trade, refund the outstanding advance to the former and thus 
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himself become the arttzati's creditor. In addition to this outstanding baqi^ other 
advances are from time to time made to the artizan. These arc called kbareh 
and money due for work done is credited to this khar^h, anything over and above 
the sum advanced being credited to the baqL_ though in practice it is alleged by 
the^ capitalists themsclycs that on the kh&r^h account the balance is usually 
against the workman, whoso haqi in consequence is constantly increasing, ft is 
admitted that the i/iyi constitutes an SrredcemHblc debt, which the workman 
can never hope to liquidate and which thus renders him liable for life*long service 
to the capitalist, although interest is not charged on the amount outstanding. 
The system then precludes any attempt on the part of the operative to improve 
their skill or efficiency, for increased earnings would merely go to liquidate the 
haq%. It is small w'onder if under this system several minor industries have 
decayed, 

II. Domestic and Factory Industries.— An attempt has been made to 
obtain data showing the proportions of the actual workers in each Industry who 

Smtii-tUrjTubkIV. employed In factories 

or work at their own homes. 

Such data are exceedingly difficult to obtain because U is hardly possible to define 
a factory* Thus in Gujrat a tendency is woted fur artisans such as carpenters, 
blacksmiths and weavers, to combine, four or five working together at one shop, 
and, though such shops hardly constitute factories, it is impossible to say how- 
far the workers in them have been returned as workers in factories. On the other 
hand, a comparison with the numbers of operatives returned in the Factories 
Report for 1900 shows that the Census figures are as a whole below the mark, 
for the Factory returns show 20,584 as the average number of operatives in tgoa 
per diem, whereas only 16473 are shown as actual workers in factories on March 
isi, tgoi, in the Census Table (XV of Volume U). The deficiency is most mark* 
ed in Lahore which had 5,823 operatives in 1900, while only 1,363 were enume¬ 
rated at the Census. To a great extent this discrepancy is probably due to the 
fact that in the cold weather of 1900-01 the cotton-ginning factories generally 
were closed down or working half time owing to a short supply of cotton, but as 
the Census returns include factories of all kinds, w-hether w ithin the scope of the 
Act or not. one would have expected them to show larger numbers employed in 
factories. 

It may be that the rules w-cre misinterpreted, * factories ’ being taken to 
mean ' factories in which machinery is used, ’ and the fact that only ttS per¬ 
sons are returned as employed in the carpel-factories in Amritsar City lends 
colour to this view. 

However this may be, it is dear that in these Provinces the factory-system 
is in its Infancy, In certain industries, such as watch-making, toys, musi^I in¬ 
struments, furniture, harness, gold-working and others no factory-workers are 
returned. In the case of woollen manufactures also the return js blank, although 
the Egerton Mills at Dhariwal employ some 800 hands. This is due 10 the 
absence of a separate heading for workers in woollen mills, who have been 
included in group Ko. 25*, Order Xlt. 

In other industries the numbers returned as factory-workers are small in 
comparison with the total employed, except in petty Industries like aerated 
waters and ice-factories, gas and water works and others, which could only be 
carried on by machine^ in factories : and in Railway* w-orksbops. Even in the 
cot ton-spinning, weaving and other industries connected with cotton, out of 
461,823 actual workers only 2.713 or *58 per cent are employed in factories. 

12 . The present condition of village industries.—Bearing in mind 
that the only industries carried on in villages are those which supply the barest 
necessities in the way of agricultural implements, household utensils and 
clothing, all of rough, though serv-tceable quality, it may- be said that they have 
as yet been little affected by tbe establishment of factories or by foreign 
competition. ^ 

branch-of industry chiefiy ofiectod is that of 
ginnlng, numerouB factories having been erected of late years. Thus at the close 
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of Jooo ilicrc ware ijjs factories {withm the scape of the Factories Act) in these 
Provinces, of kvh'u'ti yii were cot ton-giniung, cleaning, or pressing factories, and 
5 were cotton'Spinnmg, etc,, mills. Nevertheless, the general opinion is that the 
manufacture of countr)' cluth In villages has not yet been seriously affected be¬ 
cause h^nd'inade doth is both cheaper and more durable than the machine'^made 
article, in which the fibre is damaged in the process of nianubciure. Indeed, there 
is still a considerable export of country cloth from Tabsil Pind Dadan Khan in 
Jhelum to the frontier Districts and Kashmir : and from Sialkot to those Districts, 
tile North-West Provinces and even to Bengal ; and in these Districts at least 
the industry is holding its own. Generally speaking, the use of imported piece- 
goods is confined to thelowtis, and to the better classes among the villagers, but 
at most some S per cent of the total populatiort appear to use imported cloth* 

There is however a tendency to centralize the manufacture of cloth in the 
towns, machine-made thread being used and the cloth made by weavers employ¬ 
ed by capitallstf, but so far this system has met with slight success. Inde^ 
in Khanpur In the Hoshlarpur District the tendency is for the industry to leave 
the town and become scattered in the neighbouring villages.* The Deputy 
Commissioner of Jhelum (Mr. P, D. Agnew) thinks there is very little chance 
of industries being centralized in towrft so long as the octroi system effectually' 
handicaps any such movement. This bears out the remarks made in paragraph 
aa of Chapter I, at page ai supra. 

The use of inacbinc-made thread is, it maybe noted, sufficiently extensive to 
seriously diminish the amonni w'liich women can earn by spinning, an industry 
on whiclr many of them, among the poorer classes, are virtually dependent. 

Sugitr-makiugt —The old wooden presses, each requiring nine men and four 
bullocks to keep it going, have been mostly replaced by the iron presses, made 
chiefly at Nahan, which can be worked by two men and a single bullock. The 
iron pres.'i is said to turn out black sugar with a flavour of machine-oil, and it 
injures the fibre of the cancs so much that they cannot be u.sed for mats, ropes, 
etc.* as they used lo he, but, in spite of these drawbacks, the cheapness of the 
new machines has undoubtedly saved sugar-in a king from extinction as a village 
industry. Imported sugar has indeed largely replaced the country made article, 
althnugh it is objected that the former coiualns bone-dust and at a recent fair in 
Rohtak the confectioners w ho used European sugar were turned out by the 
people, 

13, The mdiistrial future.—Thus in compEtition with village industries the 
fnctory-system is at present miking but little head-way, and other causes operate 
agains'l its rapid development. Capital has hitherto found a more profitable, or 
a more tempting, investment in exploiting the .agriculturist and the result has 
been to divert capital from its natural field, the development of staple industries. 
The absence of lechnical skill, which can only be acquired hy technical education, 
also appears to be a serious obstacle, and attempts on the part of native capi* 
taiists to employ European skilled labour have not met with much success, 
owing to our national failing. It is indeed significant that nearly ail the 
machinery of the mills run by native capital is in the charge of half-trained 
native workmen, who are found to be, In the long run, more efficient than trained 
European mechanics. Orr the other hand, the inherent ineapacity to combine for 
a common object, characteristic of native society, has rendered the joint Stock 
Company sysiefti less successful than it might have been, and success is only 
assured in cases where the company consists of men of the same caste or rather 
of the same section of a caste. Of this there is an excellent illustration at 
Amritsar in the Piece-goods Market recently constructed by a syndicate, whose 
members are almost exclusively Banlas of the Nauria got, and it may be con¬ 
jectured that in the future the Jomt-Stock Company system will to agreat extent 
be grafted on lo the caste organization. Nevertheless, within certain limits, 
considerable powers of organization and combination have been displayed and 
the management of many large native concerns contrasts favourably with that of 
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European firms. It may then be anticipated Tvith some cotificlertce that industrial 
development will progress slowly on characteristic lines to the eventual exclusion 
of European capital and personnel. With improved technical instruction and the 
setting free of capital for its legitimate functions, it seems inevitable that 
industries will he concentrated more and more in the large towns and cities, but 
the process is not likely to be rapid. 

14. Caste and occupation.—There do not appear to be in these Provinces 
any movements under which the great occupational castes are abandoning their 
hereditary funciionst and it was therefore determined not to tabulate the occupa* 
tions of any castes. It may indeed be doubted if such tabulation, unless carried 
out in very minute detail, would throw much light on the slow, and almost imper¬ 
ceptible, but unceasing movements by which tribes rise or fall In the social scale, 
owing to a change of occupation which entails, sooner or later, a change of caste. 
To a cf:rtairi extent this process goes amongst the Hindus, for a Chamar who 
aspires to rise may take to weaving and soon become a Julaha, while the lower 
groups in the Bania 'caste' were undoubtedly promoted Lhamars. It is among 
the Mohammadans however that the process is most active. Converts of the 
lowest castes commence as Dindars, Musallis, etc., but if timy abandon degrad* 
ing occupations rise to Sheikhs or Khojas., Thus to a great extent caste is 
dependent on occupation and the tabulation of the occupations of a given caste 
would probably prove that fact and nothing more. 

At the same time I he variability of caste^ is not to be lost sight of. Under 
modern conditions the higher castes in both religions arc losing their dominant 
position and are being compelled by circumstances to adopt professions or 
occupations which they would have despised two or three generations ago. Thus 
amongst Hindus the Dralimar.s have lost prestige : ' their intellectual progress is 
not marked, Har are they generally wealthy, and in consequence they arc deserting 
priestly learning for practical wisdom,' which appears to moan that when they 
cannot live by begging they take service as cooks and domestic servants. But 
this does not apply to the Miihial. The Khatris also, except in the Rawalpindi 
District, are, by general consent, losing ground in wealth and influence, and for 
this their social system is apparently responsible. Nor is our administrative 
system favourable to the Rajputs, who are only saved from rapid deraoralitation 
by the fact that numbers enlist in the Indian Army. 

On the other hand, the ‘ middle-classes' and upper artizan castes of Hindus 
are making great advances not only in material wealth, but in social position and 
influence. The ,\roras, Banias, Dhusars, Mahajans, Bhabras, and Suds may be 
mentioned as instances, while the Jats, both Hindu and Sikh, have generally 
speaking advanced both in wealth and education. Of the artizans the Tarkhans 
are almost rising to the status of a professional caste, as they acquire qualifica¬ 
tions as engineers. Probably no other caste has made such strides In the past 
twenty years as this. The KaUls or as they may now be termed Ahluwalias are 
also advancing rapidly* 

Amongst Mohamirtadans there is unhappily little to record, bul retrogression 
in education, influence and wealth. The only exceptions are a few isolated com* 
munities like the Khojas of Bhera, and the Mohammadan Punjabis (Sheikhs) 
in Delhi, while the Swatis of Mnnsehra, the TarkheUs of Haripur, in Hazara and 
the Sheikhs of Attock are said to have taken advantage of educational facilities 
open to them. Elsewhere in the frontier Districts Government schools are 
denounced by the mu/iahs as disseminators of heresy, and els* Indus the 
Mohammadans confine the education of the young to religious doctrines, just as 
their literary activity is limited to matters of religion. Similar remarks apply to 
the cultivating classes, which are generally retrograde in everything save num¬ 
bers, though to this there are exceptions, as the Mohammadans of Gurdaspur 
and Pathankot Tahsils seem to be out-pacing the Hindus in education, and in the 
south-east the Meos and Minas are improving in this respect. The butchers m 
this latter part advanced In wealth, but in nothing else, in the periods of scarcity. 

15. The Critninal Classes.—Taking British Territory alone it is found 
that there were on March rst, 1901, [4,09s convicted prisoners in the jails of 
these Provinces, 
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To this population the Jats and Pathons alone contributed upwards of one- 

third, the former having 
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3»7S3 and Ihe latter 2^097 
conidcts in the jaik on 
that dale. No other caste 
contributes anything like 
so many as these, 
Rajputs with 1,034 
the Bilochcs with 
coming next. In propor¬ 
tion to their numbers and 
wealth the A wans {<127), 
Brahmans (269), Aroras 
{340), Khatris (35^), 
Sayads (316), Sheikhs 
(280), and Qureshis (6s), 
supply considerable num¬ 
bers of convicts. Of the 
tribes generally designat- 
ed criminal the Sansis 
(with 343), and Baurias 
(106) alone furnish large 
numbers, the Harnis only returning three the Mahtums, 35, the Pakhiwaras 3s, 
and the Hinas tS. The quasi-criminal castes are also but poorly represented, 
for the Nats and, Bazigars only return 43, the Bangalis 3, the Gandhilas 3, the 
Kanchans a, the Kikans 5, and the Kanjars 13. On the other hand the low 
castes such as the Chuhitw, 545 (excluding 133 Chamars), Jhiwars 103, Julahas 
204, Kumhars 109, Mirasis S3, Hachhis and Kashmiris 1SI, furnish sub¬ 

stantial numbers, considering their size, to the jail population. The figures are 
rather a surprise and tend perhaps to show that, as far detected crime goes, 
the more weU-tO'do castes are not always the least criminal. 

Out of 1,050 persons convicted of n:nirder well 


over 50 per 
cent. (574) were Palhans 
or Jats, the former alone 
accounting for nearly two- 
fifths of the number. The 
Biloch comes neat, but a 
long way behind, and he 
is hardly as homicidal in 
bis tendencies as the 
Sayad or the Awan. 

Deauiy ,—Out of 241 
convicts for dacoity t^ 
Jats account for 70. 

Further particulars 
would not perhaps be of 
general interest, but the 
detailed return has been 
forwarded for record in 
the Police Department. 

16. The Criiniiial Tribes- —In order to obtain an accurate estimate of the 
figures for the tribes regliitered under the Criminal Tribes Act it was arranged 
tlmt the police authorities should compile a statement showing the numbers of 
the absentees of each tribe according to the Police records on the night of March 
ist, J90I- The results are tabulated below. The figures are not, however, 
absolutely correct for children under 12 are not registered and therefore, if absent 
on the census night were always returned as absentees. A separate return of 
vagrant tribes (criminal and non-criminal) was also prepared and submitted to 
Government. 
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Statement shemi$tg the numbers, as returned in the Census of of Registered 
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Kohat *« ■■- 

Kurrani 
Bannu 

Dera lmsd\ Khan 


I IT 

l + P 
TT* 


M* 


377 
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DisiriiutiaH if the ImAmsirial Popuhtion. 


CuAmR 


SuBStOtAf^v Table W.^Distributtm of tmiutirialpopulation by dorntsih and factory indmtrui, ^ 


Xjune ol InduMtiy* 


I. 

t. 

3^ 

4^ 

5. 

fi. 

1* 

& 

9 

la 

It. 

la. 

13* 

*4* 

*5^ 

ta 

II: 

*9- 

at. 

»3‘ 

*4 

as- 

36. 
37' 

aH. 

39^ 

3CJ 

3«* 

3*^ 

3J- 

S 

37. 

3B. 

39* 


Total for both Pnrtriaoe^ 


l3a»cuh m^klfrg 

IHotirgrindiEig ^ 

Oi\ pTHshti; ^ 

:: 

SiigM preparinif and rvtirimc 
VfattT 

Brcwini^ and d&stlllln^ 

Oplnm tir^l^armB 
Ico mahhi^j 

Suit m hlitff find *4orii^ 

T^etu prcpving 
Water Wwka „ 
iiaf worts 

w«ir»3^ ^ ,,, 

Match maksT!|? 

PctroliaiTn^rfng 
Bridt utid Tite malcingr 
Srcrtie nnd Mnrhie woRti 
Ccmetit utK-kt ^ 

RuliFiy aad romway Blunt p*, 

Coadi bnlldirir .. ^ 

P.i^in«kW 
Fnrstiwg ftdii UUli^mphEn^ 

Armi aikd AnunurntJOTVi 
Sflh cardhiff. vp^nnlng, and ittaviW* and 
braid arid thread making and iilk Sying* 

Ccrticpn jffninig:, detuiing nful firei^ina 
Cm ton ihfMd glaring a^ pohshing ... 

CotiiJtt Pipiniirng-| weaving and other indu§tnot 

CBnnccicil with cotiOti< 

Jm nwk nft. 

indd^e. wiili Jme and Hetnp 

Clolhtns and MUleinifi^ 

Umbtdla mnking 
InduatJDM connected w^Ith brasi 

li te n JfOn pipp M. 

» tM ft glnsS 

PellfifJ' 

Cnrpanrry ... _ ^ 

WciodMfflnjj ... 

Soap making 


Silk 


378 


Factory wourk^. 

Owoffs, 



Mamgerw 

Worlrmen 

Total qctuat 

and 

and other 

workcn J 4 j 

Snnerior 

Si ad. 

Subordi nates 

Factorlei. 

3^14 

H377 

18.191 

3t 


359 i 

m 

74 S 

t.04T i 

! 

[ 

4 a 

m 


las 

i.Tyt 

1*460 

144 

5 IS 


37 

4QB 

457 

4 


6 

Z4 

57| 

aga 



ipifia 

**-i 


‘ Si 

3 


sg 

3 


as 

5 

Aim 

5 


J 

s 



1 B 3 

*S 

g 

aa 

iH'i 1 

46 

40 1 

30 

J47 

77? 

43 

go 

133 

I 

t 

3 

7t 


1.019 

30 

6 a 6 

JEJO 

9*9 

fpiSz 

1427 a 

m 

M 89 

I4jS 

irk* 

34 

34 

45 


^713 

Al-P 

44 

44 1 

1 ‘ 

147 

l+g 

•30 

138 

374 

3 B 

11 

49 

ftHil 

ii 

tl 

3 

47 

50 

tss 

9 

*3 

738 

37 

48 


48 

B^5S 


3*393 

■49 

a-ii 

311 

^ 1 

3^3 

307 


Total actual 
worhor* in 
each 

indutfry* 


ro.JSh,Of 3 


359 

7.33^ 

4 i 47 i 

£61 

&rs 

la 

l.tBt 

713 

59 

J 

5 

n^o 

902 

4fS 

PS'f 

2.870 

*.777 

7j7S> 

S 3 . 99 T 

34 

4<itr82S 

2 t 4 

19,241 

62417 

3 t*SjB 

II 

7,289 

60,632 

156 

9S-4»3 

91/124 

7^75 

»oj 


PSSCkWTAQa OF ACTU4Ir 
WOkJUMS OP— 


Howie 

FOtIcOCB. 


9861 


903 

99*9 

97S 

72- 

'te*i 

Br; 

t.i 

r& 

aa-6 


Factory 

vorkcfv. 


159 


locr 

7 

•p 

roq- 

Serg 

f4^3 

im* 

gB'it 

1^4 

w 

loir 

loor 


eg4 

-6 

Ki‘ 

r 


lod^ 

w- ■ 

loor 

93' 

r 

?25 

*5 

£^3 

53-8 

75 5 

34:5 

847 

15-3 

97^ 

3*4 

t** 1 

togr 

994 

-6 


IM" 


!•*- 

99 * 


996 

”4: 

*■■ 

i«y* 

99^5 

fs 

Z. , 

I' 

iS-S 

loo- 

*♦* 

gg-l 

•9 

97^4 

' r6 

Fuf 

lOtr 












































EX 


Dislrihutitm t>f the Cemmertiei 


[Punjab' 19m. 


^ SUBStDURV Tablb V .—BistrihuHtm of the Commercial Pepuiaiton hy Naiurat DwmonSt Disit ids 

and States,. 


Nntiiral Di^isiotT&, Distrktft and Scoter 


Ti tn^ fnc hmh fmnvMxs d Order XVIT 

T«nl Bfhtih Territory including Noflli‘Weat Frontier Pfovtnc^ 
TinaJ Br'rtlfh Territory txdudmg NVth-Worf Fronikr Province 
1 orjil Nonh-West Frarlier FrOTince 

TiJta^ Kaijvr States ■-«* 11.1 iifa^ 

Tota] Punjab «■% fii 

fftdo-Gnngctic Plain West 


Hh'^ar 

j£aAflr» 

P^hbtntr 
Bujaua 
Gur.*non 
PaiitJi 
Delhi 
KarnaT 
lullup 4 iir 
Xaf'UT^huta 
Ludhiarta 
i/dier fkiida 
Fcroecpcirc 

F^trid^ot - ^ , 

fFuIrkifd 

Phulkiini < A'afl/ia 

Ijind 

i k- 

Amriiw ill 

Gujmrwuia Sil^ 


V>fi» 

!•«* 

Tiff 

«4i 

#>!■( 


i<l>« 


Himalny^in 


Sfmb and Slmln State 

Kanj^ ir- 

Jittffiii and StiM 
ChAmhii 


S&b^HimrtlayLin 

Amhah 

KilJsiB 

Hofihiorpur 

Gurda^pur 

Sbikcit 

Uu\rnt 

Jhvlum _ 

Kawolpirdi 

Uaiara 

North-West Dry Area 


■•H 

■41 


Mortg'amefy 
Shabptir •IH-I 

MBanirali 
Cb«nab Cedony 

lhan|( vh" ' iM 

MttUan 

MiaHdarftafb tmw *•• 

Dcm Ohu Kban 
Pcflhnwar 

Malakandp Dir^ Swat and Chlcral 

Karram 
Baittiit 

Dcra Ismail Khan 


«#•* 
iM 
■ •■-I 
!#li 

■-I I 


PKI 




PIP 

MP 

l-iP 

■ 

I IP 


Pitii 


PPP 

IPT 

■■s-i 

ill 

t>» 

pn 

Mi 


rri 

i^ip 

i-M 

i-ip 

IIP 

wwm 


ipi. 

i.»i- 


Fopulatkai 

lu^ported 

cammeixc^ 


Pmrertage 

of CCEmiUf ii;;h1 

poptilatlon lo 
Dwtrlct 
poputatlon. 


PaEcixTAOE our coftucixciAt 

PoP«t, 4 Ti OF 


Aciiial 
wot hors. 


Dcpt'ndenli, 


7duiil564 

67 ^ 4 ^ 

63«W53 

^35 

Si,t 70 

71 


367^75 


35-133 

S.W 

3T.547 

t,^»tt 

41M^ 

ff4.s8s 

OrlAy 

15^091 

3^49 

9999 

jp544 

tSpiH 

7P^S 

5tAo7 

3i^7SO 

3t4S«al 

34/}3a 


3-d 

3 

3*^ 


31 


4-IS 

17 

s 

s 

14 

a'i 

4^ 

I* 

3’^ 

rj 

3^4 

‘9 

3* 

31 

45 


3r* 

54^7 

345 

a 

37 H 

34‘S 


^"9 

6 ji 

6S*a 


34‘» 


mmr 

1 P4 

P-P+ 

34505 

r4 

45 


S3*| 


11 * 

PP4 

Pit 

7«f8 


5 


Set'S 

’ 

4gT( 

i^»- 

P 

4 ■# 

3<Wl 


■8 


Sa-S 


4r3 

■ mm 

♦ it 

M4 

15,373 


a- 


4^4 


57^ 

ai" 

BPP 

HP 

A>4 

1:81 


I'S 

i- 


S»7 

597 


■I7'3 

4fi'3 


— + 

aAiih 


13 



,64 i 


I h* 

444 

4-PI 

J4‘!13 


4'a 


37* 


G;’0 

**1 

Ail 

PIA 

f J6'* 


4‘a 


354 


file's 


A»ip 

PI 1 

34,51* 


31 


4J5 


STS 

fi4'4 

-ip 

IIP 

<^4p 

SS498 


38 


358 



'll A 

4PI 

3»M4« 


3'4 


3® 4 


5o« 

4 ■ 1 

4PP 

■ 

I7-S95 


ai 


34"f 


5Si 

Wl 

pi-i 

IBP 

im 

pi-i 

♦ 14 

3.1'«3 

a6»at$o 


l'4 

a'8 


534 

34" 


Ij:® 

pr 

fi-A 

4-- 

8,153 


I'S 




S*-4 


aff 

a»a 

ifis-ts* 

a 6 

34 


55 



P4A 

v + i 

33,55* 


S* 


3^*3 


drs 


444 

• W 



34 


aj- 


73^ 

j-p-i 

■ AA 

Bin 

l?,S37 




59 4 



PiiP 

liB 

,¥»•• 

tat^tg 


I'd 


Sdl 1 


4*rg 

P-F 

■ iP 

..a 

1<M47 


a-8 


as 


75' 

Mi 

44p 

i-i I 

la,t<>i 


17 


31 6 


*84 

11 p 

44" 

*«v 

t'14-B 




391 


60*9 

PIF 

ppp 

BM 



■d 


3r 


A-i-i 

*44 

Bll 

5,001 


*5 


3S* 


el- 

P» 

1.1 « 





377 



i-Pi 

P-4 

ilB 

173 


SM 


99^4 



444 

41* 

BIB 

S»j5o 


3'4 


s8'3 


7*7 

44- 

*4i 

fkt j 

716 


r3 


404 



4W 

mmm 

■ pp 

lAH 

#rt 



17 


3«'4 

St'S 


6s^ 


3J'3 
aft'13 
3 t i 

>rB 
33*3 
31 9 
3S7 
3*7 
39'i 
33* 
34‘8 

3*' 

319 

33-7 

3719 

3».t 

ji'S 

4fl'3 

3itt 


555 


557 

79*1 

(1811 

j3<j 

^7 

543 

*73 

Dtrri 

66'fi 

fira 

C«- 

6<S'l 

^‘3 

fii'l 

«7 

73'4 

oil 

507 

6B'4 


379 
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Disfriiulioit »f the Pro/essitttal Populatiim, 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table VI , — Disiributiitn of iht Professional Population by Natural Dhisioni, DisUieis 

and States. 


Kaliirjil Divuiojt$p Dutficta and States. 


Total fw bnth ProTmCM ot Order XX 
Total Briissli Temtory (i) indmllng NDrlh*W«sl Frontier 1 
lncv> 

^ „ (11) dcliJilingfJottlHWest FronUcf I 

liwt 

Total P^ortb-West Frontier Province 

Native Stain --- 

If ■I'-* <■* 


Total Puniab 
Ind&'Gangetjc Plain W»t 
Hisnr 

ZcAdra 

Robiak 

Gurgaan 
fsfandi 
Delhi 
Kamal 
JalluTuiiir 

Ludhiana 
iiahr 
Frtorepon 
F^ridkai 

FkutAiaa SiaisM 

Lahore 

Fmfliw 

Cujranwab 


Pri-ife 


fe 

I i-i 
I i-i 


rPdfidId 
J JVafrAd 
tjiW ... 


Hiramlayan 


■4 i 
aid 


TlFahstn 

Simla and Simla Slatn 
Kangra h.. 

MaMefi atid SuAft 
ChambA 1^, 

Sub* Himalayan 

Ambala 

KmIiia ..f 

Koshiarpor 
Gurdaspttr 
Siatkoc 

Gujrat laa 

Ihelum 
Rawalpindi 
Hawa 

North'W rI Dry Area 


Montgomery 
Shahpar 

Mlanwali ai-h 

Chenah Co1of$y _ 

& ... 

D 

BtftalMatpii r 
MuaaJfargarb 
Dcra GhLd Khan 
Peshawar **. .++ 

Malalcaadp Dirp Swat and Qiitral 
K'jhat 
Kumjn 
Bannu 

Dora Lem»0 Khan 


i$4 

m^w 

d-liiP 

Pd¥ 

pel 


Mfi 

did 


eed 


I++ 
iPd 
PI I 


jde 

dip 


mim 


ddP 

ei-i 


^ai 

ddP 

idd 

iMM 

4>ei 


ppi 

wi 


hd* 


idP 

idP 

PPT 


FeHCENTAGI OM FROIJt*- 
aiOtfiL PonruTfDn op 
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Population ' 
d^pcMted by 
Prtitcssinas. 

Profesatonal 1 
Population to 
Llisirkt 
Population. 

Actual 

wotkert. 

Dependcnlo. 

a 

3 

4 

S 

S 72.=05 

a^t 

377 

62’S 

4Sh,S64 

a '3 

3 ri 

6 a '9 

45 ^. 05 S 

T 2 

37 

63 ' 

3 B. 6 tt 

Ifi 

38 2 1 

618 

83 hIS* 

18 ' 

41 a 

5*8 

SI3.404 

3’3 

1 1376 

« 2'4 

277 . 66 s 

3’3 ' 

376 

63-4 

. 6,9*4 


+o'a 

59*8 

, 239 

15 


72*9 

. 8 . 9*3 

L 4 

407 

59^1 

647 

1 

3^4 

6 d6 

• 4 .SS^ 

a 

as 7 

64‘3 

701 

3 » 

3S7 

6*-3 

27,415 

13462 

1 S 

406 

40-a 

S 3 

36.919 

rg 

3^9 

ey*i 

4,890 

1 

337 

»3 

*9434 

rq 

3 IS 

6a"s 

1.559 

3 

34 

«S 

! **,*'97 

13 

37 a 

61^8 

1,563 

■J 

3»’6 

61-4 

47,094 


4^8 

57 a 

10,363 

TS 

35 3 

647 

3 , 7°9 

t 

34 3 

^5 

3».*40 

37 

38 a 

61 S 

30^168 

3 

263 

*537 

23.013 

3 » 

3*4 

67# 

, 31,1 iB 

il 

449 

srt 

, M 97 


494 

So'6 

S.383 

*'3 

AT^ 

Sr8 

1011034 


1 

sj-g 

3,491 

>S 

4*3 

5S7 

. 1013 


&77 

31-3 

1 1661050 

rs 

376 

63'4 

, 32673 

iS 

41s 

5^5 

I .421 

a 1 

39'8 

60-a 

23.434 

a '3 

408 

59 '® 

30,631 

3'3 

41-4 

pd 

. 3*656 

3 * 

33 * 

66g 

, 9*375 

1^3 

304 


ll.6aa 

a 

3*3 

687 

, 13,005 


3 r 7 

6a-j 

1^943 

I 

357 

643 

p 

17 

36,4 

636 

9 , 3/6 

1 ^ 

3*5 

675 

lo.Bri 


, 323 

677 

5,634 

i '4 

34 

6b 

. 6^778 

■9 

439 

1 S 7 » 

, 7.74S 

vg 

515 


17,463 

a-S 

34 

66 

, 7.569 

1 

43'4 


, 6^783 

■ 7 

3 * 

64 

, 7730 

r& 


637 

■ 4 . 54 * 

. 81 

i"S 

i 

81 

607 

J 4 ‘B 

, 3 . 7 ’H 

■7 

3 «*l 

6 i^ 

> 363 


41 

W 

, 3.643 

t 6 

418 

a 

, 5,479 

i a 

3 fl 9 

6 ji 











































XI 


0(eufiei£fiu hy ctauts. 


[ Punjab X90T. 


Subsidiary Table Vll.—~Occufiaitot$s by eiasses, ord0rs and sflecUd sub'0ri$r$^ tgat and tdgt. 


qnicr and ic1a:ted &tib-vrders. 


Pori/LATl^K SlIFPORTiD 


i-hA 


CUu A. Oo-raiinwt 

L--Adminis<ratkin 
II—Defence 

IIL—Service ol Foreign Rfid Native St^es 

Clw B. FM 31 R amd AsticsJtoc 

IV*—Pf^vi^ion and care of arriinilla ,** „* 

Land HHdfn 

„ „ ii. ia&omnri 

ClueCi PftiDiiat SerrtcM 

Vl»**Personnt> Household and SnFiftary ScfvicEs 
t^. Pdwmat and ditmtiitc 
,, , tS- Sandafwfi 

ClMi D. PrtpunAAnm 0OA eepplj of nuie.ial snbstaDcn 
Vlli—Foodj Drink and Slirnutams 

^uh~^rdtr 1^. Pfat!isiornffiMrtimn.lfo&d 
£1 tk 0/ faad 

a 11 Ip. PmarLmn ^dr%nkM ceadimmit and ^mw 
tanti. 

VKIL--Lieh[* finiig and forage 
IK.—QuiUlngB 

X—Vchicle»and vessde 

XL^Suppletnentary RMuIrements 

Sub-ffrdir j6* Twa and ma^hintry 
XIL—Textile, Fabrits Hod Dress 

SuA-ardtr jS. and fvr 

H MM 39* di* .ih *** 

1” J^A •" 

Xui.—Melals and PrtffltiEift stores 

43, Gald^ iihwr and fratictti don^ ^ 

II I* 44 * Brajs^ Cafiptr^ and B 4 il m*fal ^ 

„ j 6. Iran and 

XI eortnen and stoneware **_ 

Sub^ardir EarihiM and llcfit#^itF« 

XV.—Wood, Catio and Leaves, etc* 

Suh-erdtr 4^. WMd and bamb&ot,.^ ^ 

M It 5a. CowfWdrl, Matiingt tit* 

XVL—Dnigsp GumSf Dyn, etc. 

XVIL-Lenlfier^eti:. 

Sab*ardtr jj* Ltaihtr^ Marm and Stmn 


CUasE. Conmierce^ Transport, ^tOTtLge 
X V 111 ,—Commrrte 

SMb-erdrr 54. M^at^ and .^ri^Fi'ficf 
m* n 3 S* G^netal M^rehandiu 
,t t, 5d. Dtalin^^-^aiptcifitd 
H tM 57 * Middli f jfp Etcmtrt and Agtntt 
XIX—Trsmsport and Storag* 

Suh-erdtr sS. Ea{tTa,}y 
fVsiirfr 


'S: 


■I 1-1 


»ri 


liii 

1-11 


CLiai F. Professions 

XX— Learned and Artistic Professions 
XXL- Sport 

* .1 i-i-a 4 VV 

Class G- UllikiLlcd LallOur act Agdcaltitnii 

XXlI#^lianhwork and Oenetn] Labour 
XXllL— IndeEnileand Dareputable occupattons 

ClMS H. ftleaot ol sabslsteace imlepeadciit of accu|H.ti[n 
XXI Vi— Independent 


•■•14 


r^t. 


s 64 » 7 ao 

39 *. 75 » 

iCtiWo 

IOkOSI 

IS.S 8 LM 5 

30)^9 

I 5 , 3 SIV 34 A 

t 4 - 77 S .983 

47^1083 

1,073^3 

76644*9 

1,190,706 

* 18,494 

9 !Ai 54 

74,038 

107,301 

181,833 

6,437 

236,098 

I 57 ,a 47 

*> 639,013 

39.391 

^-117 

I,^ 49 j 6 iS 

401,801 

iS3,6g6 

37.769 

‘84,959 

998.797 

397^ 

409,889 

3 iOo />30 

109,839 

39,409 

807,139 

807,159 

Ml8,ti6 

760/^64 

183480 

65.330 

458435 

54499 

457453 

75,754 

48,018 

595,038 

373.395 

«,753 

955,974 

900439 

55,553 

884,066 


1S91. 


603.305 

4 S 7 /»S 4 

138,039 

18,312 

14.689,061 

334410 

14 , 3644^51 

13,556,136 

995,594 

1,397.895 

1,070,78s 

504.840 

5438,794 

',338,511 

113.335 

398/166 

348,34)0 

331,816 

•59.978 

I 04'>7 

56,590 

4,001 

1,818,336 

36J36 

i. 539/>76 

*o 7 i» 7 l 

101409 

m,j65 

'89,447 

377.543 

375,731 

474,018 

386,865 

107,153 

33475 

6^150 

693,150 

816463 

4 ) 3,688 

193.548 

6*,35* 

90.817 

03,971 

415.773 

55,584 

39491 

801,740 

787 . 5 fi« 

14,173 

477.581 

458,379 

19,30a 

675,390 


Pffcenlageof 
varljlinn 
-b . 


~ 6 + 

— 14*1 

■f 364 
~ 45 ' 

Hr d'i 

^ ra 
^ < 5*4 

+ US'S 

— sas 

+ »s-fi 

»» 

d- T 

+ 46 ‘(» 

— 4*3 

— 5*4 
4 5*5 
-i-ee'e 
- 86-3 


:fl2 


iyt 
-57*9 
+ 399*5 
+ 5 .S 30 ‘» 
—15'4 
+ 8-4 
9 ‘S 
— i8'5 

— 1*5 

— 4'i 
+ 36-3 
“ 3*4 
+ 77 
+ 7 'B 

— 1T6 

— 183 

+ 35 
-44- 
+ 166 
+ 16*6 

+ 4?'3 

+ 84-5 

r 

4 ' 404 't 

— 13'6 
+ urS 
+135-5 

+ 65* 

— b6'i 

— 3 r 4 

+ 4frt 

+ lOO' I 

+ 96 'S 
+ 187-5 

+ 30*9 
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FftHith Oecupaft9iU> 


Chaftgk 


Subsidiary Table Occupation of FetnaUs by orders. 


of ACTnU^WOlElR?^ 


Or^&r*. 




L— Administration 

II.— Defence ^ J. 

ID “Service of Native and Foreign SUtes 

IV. — Provlslcm and care of animate 

V. — Agricnltttre 

VL~PcfMnal, lionseliold and sanitary services 
VJL—Foodi drink and stimtilaiits 
VI11. —Light, firing and forage ,,, 

IX, — Buildings 

X. — Vehicles and Veaids 

Xt* — ^Supplements reoplremente 
XtL — Textile fabrics and dress 
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SUBStDIARV Table lX,^Su&stdiarjf occupations comUned isUh selected principal pursuits (British Territory). 
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APPENDIX, 

The Cost op the Census. 

On tlie present occastnn two accounts of Cert'ius Espeniliture were kept, one 
showing the actual cost of the Census, t,t,, ihe administtative account, the other 
showing the amounts debited to the Census allotmentj i e.i a jUtanctal account. 

According to the foriner account the Census has actually cost Rs. 8,30,100 
for both Provinces, or Rs, To annas 10 pies 5 for each i,uao or 'i? of an anna 
(say a sixth of a penny), per liead of the population enumerated. 

As c^tpared witA /Jp/,—Comparison with the Census account of tSOE can 
only he effected on the basis of the financial account. For this the Accountant 
Ueneral s Ofiice js responsible, but the system of account being complicated precise 
accuracy 'snot attamable. Moreover there was in that office a disposition to 
regard tneCensusasa branch of the Civil Veter! iiarv f>epartment and as depen- 
dent on the Agn-Horticultural Gardens of Lahore, views which may have caused 
a little contusion. However according to the financial account the Census of 
19QI cost Rs, as against Rs, 3,03,645111 iSc^Ti 

This is not a satisfactory result. With the slip system of abstraction the 
coat should have been less, but there were certain causes which prevented the 
reduction hoped for. In the first place it was found necessary to rent expensive 
(and wfmlly unsuitable) buildings at Lahore for the abstraction office, although 
wc could have decentralized the work with perfect safety. Further we had to 
import Dur abstractors and pay them travelling allowances—a heavy item. Apart 
from these details, howevp, the abstraction was cheap. But when we came to 
the compilation we met ivith difficulties. No sooner were the tables compiled, 
(and some had actually gone to press), when w'c received orders to compile data 
for the Northcst Frontier Province. This necessitated our re'tabulating the 
a a for 33 villages of Dera Ghazi Khan transferred to other Districts, and then 

totals. This having been done the Provincial totals 
bad to be divided mto three and the tables re-eppied. 

Had these difficulties been anticipated ive should have arranged for a speci¬ 
ally selected st^ to c^ry on the work. As It was for the abstraction work 
very few officials had been called in from Districts, and as soon as it was finished 
mose few were allowed to return. This mistaken act of benevolence to District 
Ufficers left us with few experienced hands to cope with the new complications 
which arose, and greatly delayed the work. 

° involved !n the Chenab Colony were fairly simple, 
as the District boundanes of Jhang, etc,, remained practically unaltered, But 
the changes, consequent on the formation of the new Frontier Province, led to 
inextricable confusion. From a census point of view the transfer of a slice of 
territory cantoning a few villages matters little, as the change may be disre- 
garded, but the transfer of a Tahsil is anathema maranatha, for the factor is too 
large to be looted. Thus the formation of the new district of Mianwali. To 

. iJ'linvolved the expenditure 
of much time and trouble m the compilation of the returns. 

of expenditure. We censused the 

ated m tSgi. In the Chenab Colony Rs. 1.346 had to be spent in paving 
enummlTO a, the Revenue etaf! wee hopelesll, inedequale the Ceu^ 

SSfrlTe “ »"y >«islLce, dver Rs. 

“’1 “°”S« »' teeords whleh should save 

some trouble and expense at the next enumeration. 

r“'d' Sr4t‘J: “ttet'lid 
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Balak Ttapl. Vol, 1, Cbap. lU. 

p. 

BalaDwal Town, rapatatraq In 
igoj , Vdl. 11, Table 

I V, p vii 

BalaQvmli TdWe, PepcLlitlud by 

VdJ, IFp Table V, p. Iv. 

Halalkari^ map q Jniq nrdtr, VflL 

I. Cbap. lit, p. 13P 

Baidan^ loHoweti ol, VtiL U Cbap, 
[iU p. 130. 

BilLal Ri^pnti, Vnl. I, Chap. 
Vill,. p. 3 j 8L 

Ball UqhiAl Bt;h'hTnaDij Voi. 1, 
Chap. Vljl^ ri. 3lt. 

BjlUbfHTh Town, Pnpulation 
in l88u iflgi, 1901* Vob 11, 
TiblElV.pat 

BalUb^irh Tqwq, Fopulatinn 
by faliglon iq mi, i8gr. Itei, 

VoE. IL Tibia V. p_ IL 
BaSdcb, Vd. I, Cbap. VilL p. 
3i?a- 

BaloLb, Ctadm and Camrl bree- 
derir Populaiiod aqt 
V ol TIL Tabid XtlU pp. n 
and axiA. 

BaFccbL nOTqber of pensonA le- 
twfEicd jii. 5peakjg|i-, VoU 1, 
Chap. VI, p, 

Bdrtk R^Iiiwbi* VoIh L Cbap. 

viiLp.aiii. ^ 

H-il-rm Rajpqla, Vnt 1, Cbsp. 
VlTl,p..3ia. 

Babbii Leb:iqiA, ViA. I. Chap. 

Vi I Lp. 335. 

fiambnni. d=H)lera Iq, VcL 11. 
TabFe XV, p. xnx.v. 

Baml^gi M chaari roj d Gons^ j 1itni|. 
Saysd, VaU I. Ckap, Ul, p. 

15 .V ^ 

Baonm.iEt^ia and pTi^er* ^oot 
Mi liarjj. Vdl. ILTibkXV, p. 
xlvl, 

Bandq Brabmans Vel. L CbAOu 
V 111 p. 

Bangi Town, rnpa1r,inn tn 
tbdi, leuE, Js^oi, VoLlL Tabk 
I V, P,T\. 

Banffa Town, Fnpulriltoji by 
rallarao Jfl 

Vol. h, Tabln V, p, if, 

Ban^ciL P^ipalaiEOn j .fijC^TVuJ. IL 
Table Xtll. pp. ill and iaIx. 
B^n^aih, qrlmin oL VdL I. Gbap. 

111. p. 

91 n^>k T^b^ftiq emodEf, VaUL 
Cban Ml, p 

Baujplos dottier than rlaul, mikera 
Ol. Vol. I ^ Table XV. p, xaH. 

BiDiflH pother Ebni ttUu), icHcia 
oL VoML Tabic XV, p xeli. 
Baqgln lg;l*iii^, makpri o{ 

II. Tibifi XV, p, rail. 

Sangtei ielJ-r» of, VaJ. 

II. Ta^ [e XV\ p, aaii, 

BanFijlBf ftfljpeu, V&t. 1. Chap 
^ llJ p. 318. 

BieU, fain ^ccti of, Vol 1 Chip 
iU,pp, ^ 

OTJ^-TeUionamonp. 

Vol I, Ctvap, Vni, p. 

Bihiaa, Cai-re q-qenliatlao of^ 

Vp,. k Clip. Vlli, p. joa. 

Emir, m^gie pi,weft onions. 

\ I. I. Chip. Ilk p. 

BiPlai^m»p ihnwEnj^ namW nf 
popalnrioH, 
V^.l, Lbap. VlJI, fac^iv^ p. 


^ rqleambng^ Vol 

I. Chip. VIIl, p. j3a. 


Kaeji -a \Va^flrl mi ^rle/qW) 
ptfirr, by pi,;k aqim^Iie 
PupHilnitiOn 11 , 574 , Vol. It, 
^^llr pp’ 


Binktm, Vdl. IT. TfibV XV. p 

■aUdrii.. 

Binn.-h HijiMtf, VoL f, Chao. 
VJIo 3i& 

Baontt iJiNnirt. AftaoT, VqL It 
Table I, p. |L 

Bannu D Strict. Blrlb nlmra oI 

Fopolatldd, Vol. Ik Table Xl, 

ppt *fj, Ma\l?. 

B-ii,hii OiatrEct, ChrTi 4 ™by race 
■od wicl, VoLlk Tabid XV ||, 
P 'T- 

Mnom Dietfict^ Edqeallufl Vo!, 
IJ. Table VJ11, p. n. 
a^nflu Di.tfWr, Kqropcao*, 

Amerfeezi^. and EaTOaiuit Vol 
II. Tabic XVIII, p-iL 
Hanna Pi^lrict, Housoi^ Vol, IJ 
TablH t, p. ii, ' 

Bar-nu Biflrict, im mi prat ton From 
itgqqUbea bey and (be Mori Wnt 

FrmiEwf BH^IdCd. V&l. J. Chap, 

*1. IS’ 

Battoii Di)ir|ct. InUnnltrci Vd 
lir Tabid XI1, p^ T. 

Bin Rq Dl« riel, Labunaj*^ Vol. 

■El, TabEn X, p, xlv. 

Siji ti a Distfmt, Oc coitaitnna, Vol. 

Tl, T.pbld XVf pp. 

Bxnm DislflcL P&palrikin by 
eeae*. urban and rtuul Vol. If 
Tabit I, p. iL " " 

Baenn DJftfid. Poputation bf 
rcEigioq, VoL II, Tank Vt p |j 
Bannu Blstncf, Fopidatloo, In. 

CnntBok VdJ. L Chap, tl, p m 
Banna Listnet. Seara btixlufian 

yol,iJ.T.bJ.VJt. p/w/S 

il 

Hatin« DistTftff. Town. 
brpflpuUt nft, Vol, II, Tab]* 
lU. p. ii. 

Tanr,u niaitlct. T&wni wiih 
popalAiioa hy lelLgiun, Vol JJ, 
Tahiti V^ n. vl 

Bannu IJlst lr|, V?mtinn In pop^ 

ukricm. V'll. Tibk U, p. in. 
Bnnnu His^rEct, Vill?t|;tiA cksa-Elfd 
ba pupuJatjon, Vol. Il, TaUSe 
III, p- b. 

Bannu Ttiwri (and ra n to n rf entl. 
p pliiJlion bir rcEli^liiii in aF;ai’ 

i^SEp VpL Ik Tttbo V p 
f i. ■ ^ 

Binqti Tnwn fand oint[iinmEnl]i„ 
pqpd'atinn In i^Ej. iKyt ig^* 

Vwl. jtl, TftbUr |V. p. T.l 
Hae^lir R^ijsiuia, VoL IT. Chap. 
VUk P 3IB. 

MiBi, VwL l; Chip. VTll* □. 

24 ^ i" ♦ I- 

B&niial Biri^A, VuL I, Chap VIIl 
P- 3^7 

ir^ nsQtii Brtihmani, VjI. k Cbap 
Vlll, p. jrj, 

tlaner T ow n, PtypuU ilnn \n 

Tj^i, 1691. j^or. Val 11, Tabk! 

JV, p. f. 

Banur Teiwn. I'r^nEailnn fc- 
in iBoj 

Vbil I k Table V.pk 
Benyan^ S iihid of Hat, Vof- I, 
Chip. tJI, p. 

Bspdtt^, Vlll. ), Cli»,j. III. p. 

TlarAed, Shim, v.«sul tiretlon &k 
Tirth 81U/I. Viil. k Chap JU 
P’ i4d 

B4rR|r|iji,r, baraanEf, meanlflz of 

V'^i- i, Cbnp. Vlll. p. 345, 

Bafitidb^c BhatLu, VoL ^ Chan, 
VlJk pH 30 . 

Birtehuir Khatrit, Vdl t, Chrp. 

Vlll. pp- :\t>X 242 . 44J- Pot* 
fldra*. Vol. I. Cliap. Vlll p W 
Harp^ Vnpi 48^, Vol. IJ, Table 
XlIJ^ pTr. 

R&i^W, Cirktif and iinid* 

VoL I, Chdp. VUL p, 333. 

B«nr, Baikn miken atid Baeq- 
Vol. 

IL TehEd X|lk pp jt udiJ Ksla. 

tla™ii, ucfed iif HJiatili: 

VoL r. CbnpIlLp.id^. ^ 

Bum (Sa'admtk ShJiiAm nctiDDr. 

Vol I- Cbmp 111, p. 151;. 

Bara Semt Qaniu, Vol. j, Ctflo* 
VIU.fL3?8 ^ 

Bai-iiwal Bajimii, Yflk I, Cbmp 
VlUi p. 3iS- ^ 


Baraiidq Town. Pofiblellao in 
iWl* tB^l, 1901, Vol. II. Tabli 
IV. p. r. 

Bafqydji Town* fo^liltnq by 
r^Jilllon in i8«i, r$g.i^ tOoJ, 
Vof. II labk, V, p.ik 
Si^eall Kboiria* froj. k Chip. 
vElk Pp 303 - 

Barbell, Vol, IJ* Table XV. p 

mip 

B^rigeoirTKra* VoJ. JJ* T*bl* XV* 
Po alii- 

Barge-mdp, VoL II, TabI* XV, 

p- x\l 

Labnmrr* and malccti of 
^af-platdi, Pep: 31 VoL |L 

T-ble XIII, p.ie. * ^ 

ofr VoL k Chap, 

^v;jap,3jt^ 

B&nArofmL VnL J. Cbnp, VlJI. 

P- 3-3fl. 

Bari Bbatks, VoL I, Chapv VUL 

^ f 305 

YoL k Chan. 

VIM, pjj. 31^ 31 

Harjaki XhatriA, Vtfl !* 
ChaOh VSIJ, p,. 

fipri Kiiatri,. VtL J, Chap. Vlll, 

PP‘ ;101» 344, ncrtE. 

Bmi ^*fip VoUj Chap, Vlll p» 

Bsn tPiinin, VoL L ChapL VUL 
p 305 

Harm^ert or Gqdi, nmnb«r ot 
perMna tetnreed ap apenkin*. 
VoL k Chip VL p. 286. 

B^nawat Lobaqei, VaL I, Chqp, 

EI«-kI». VuL I, Clwfc VIII. B. 
3". 

fluifi Gsjift, Vol. t, CEup. vrjj, 

„ P 3'5 

Bi.t.x v'uHii] nfxhntani, Vol I 
thip VM), ,1, 

Bjji> VA (, Chap. 

Vlll.p 31g 

G..ri.i.l.. DiiWraiablr, Pop. 08 
7 Vl V4l.ll. Tahlo XIIL V h 
nnd EX X. 

amhftli N.e, Vul. l.Cbop. Vlll, B. 
jjy 

a .,1.1.1 Brah-apK, Vtil. !, Chop. 

^ III, P 3t6. 

BnM PofiilUthn ia 

t«ill 1931, Vtl. U^Tabb iv! 

p Ilf arid t|i 

Oa.i T .-ji. PupBUiFnn liy frll.Ffla 

? I'r 

r*h-t V, p. Ip. 

B.«« , Kh.. is. Vol. I. Cfcpp, 

V Jk p J 11. 

Briket maNd^i and leTlnri, Vcrf. 

Il XV, p. a*arl, 
GaraJaTciwn^ IVnylitlun in lESj* 
iBgi* Ipui, VoJ. II. Table IV, 
p. iJi 

Batml* Town. TnputAtifin by rn* ' 
li^lnn III lb, I, lOoK VaL 
II, t=.Uk V, p. ie. ' 

Town^ I-opuldtLjn ok Vnl 
I. Chap, k P- 17, 

ButchhO Br.*! mflna, VoL k Clwip* 

VIII pp.,1i4o3E54 
B*iera, «iune chFfpt* Pop -. ejS 
Vol iLTable Xllk pJfH ^ 

BaIK owqmaiid menjiv^en. 

Vnl. IT. Tjbl* XV^ p, 1. 

aa! mji|(e pawerpamoq*, 

Vo3. k Chap, lit,-p^ iba+ 
BeMdhnrR^Joiitj. VoJ- CW 
VlTI,p.3ia 

HnJ ai Sumui, Vol. k Cl»ii. VIIL 

p .r^ * 

B4irti Sman, VoL k Chap. Vlll 

UaitA SaiiAri:* VnL I C|»p. VHl 

p, Jflp. ^ * 

BBl:DnSBtAf^ V&l kChitViU 
Ji 3Pfi- ^ p 

amwAk Hitl Chitwifldar, Pttps 
Vel Ik Tdhie XJll 

pp- IT *ni3 Ktii 

Uailrbt, InttifniaTtince with- T-u. 

&kV&|.kChmp.VJEI 

flawaj Town, FftpaLiion tP i88l. 
ilaii tSQi, Vnl Ik Ttsbie J Vp 

p. T. 

Ba»*l T&wn^ I^Mtrltn.q h? r*^ 

*881* iSgi, 1901,'Vnl, 

Jl, Table V» p ir* 











































Vai ChA^ vin. p. 

BMwan kmmd, ViA, I, Chap. Vlll, 
P :in. 

B^nar^Tl, tnig^C pc^r^t titrOlff, 
Vfll- L Chap in. p. 
pLW&rii. Flip: ISf 

Tjiat*5Ctll p it. 

Aibrju. L^ Qh»a. ViU* 
p. 3 aS, 

[ntrifW^ Ami Aerogun rn^ 
Puf-iM.BdS. Vp’. il Txb^=^X^U 

and WK't^ 

difTfiififirE af aUtua 
a ntiojf, VuL [, ChapL VIJ I, 
3 i 3 ’i 

Bcii^ Tnak-^ and heiIatj, Val U, 

Tj^Wfe XV. p. xriL 

Bad I Cialr. 1 , Chtp^ Ul^ 

I fill, 

BeilHl'^h Brahmanp Vplil, Ckap- 

vm 

Btdi^ Vut. 1^ Chip. VllI, p. 3 t a. 
Bedi Kliat(ii,VoL I, ChaiL VIU, 
p. SP&. 

B<ilia, numij^E within the 
aQ'onSj Vq^L 1 , C-hap. VI LI, pp. 
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BnJi«, rerKfince foP-^ ^nlf atr-nnc 
^inhij Ihqri btkhi^ V<.^L. I, Chnii, 
[I 3 ,p. i«s^ 

Eflhiaih, S iSa fn'hc m CippMocia 
nlk-knainviJ KiHs'buh, Voli 
Ch 5 p. tll^ P- 1 ^^ 

Bst4aT, Itefa anrl Stdr.e 

qairH^n. Pa;>s ^731, Vii*h il, 
TMtAi Kill. p-lT. 

Brtria^, 3 Qa« 4 itoi, Vol. I, ChapL 
VIU, p. 1 - 11 . 

Bn ia VoL 1 , Ckap. VUL, 

p. 330 , ncLte. 

Bctt reinlnL v;i\Wi of. VpI. 11 , 
Tab|« XV, p. Xxiu 
ZSffll-mctHl, wOrkflti io, Vot. 11 , 
T^bt-r XV. p i*«. 

B«n Khatrii, VqI. 1 , Chap. Viri, 
p. 3 ">S. aotc. 

Bcri T-'^n, PpptjUlSoii in iS^i, 
iSgn 1^1, VoJh Up Table IV< 
P- 

fieri T<>wn, bn bj trl i£fan 

in f&Si. 1^1, r^oi, Vo]^ LI, 
Tabk V. p. a 

B^t #1 jfrnwaif, Vol- 11 . Tihln 
XV, p. Viii. 

fietai-lEml i^llEri, VoL U, Table 
XV, p- iw. 

finFfeMlil nnvane Xhafri^, a at ot, 
Vid. l.Ctiai. VlLl. p 5ijd. 
BetrotluJ, eaala.Ti* eonnertad 
With, Vo. I, . bip. I V, p. 017. 
Bb.Wd, Uk ace 1 of* VnjI. I. 

tliap. til, IJ 7 R 
Bhida-wahi, flumbj-r ol p-r+i na 

return^id tv vp^nhinf. V 1 . 1 , 
Chap. VI. p. iSS. 

Bhitljiur Tywii, F^n.ntFoD fit 
18^1, iSgr, 1^1, VuL U, Jablt 

Bhirliar Town^ Frp:] 3 ihon hf 
frUfi-n ifi iHpt, 

Vol. ll.T^hlc V. p. I». 
fihR<lr 7 t^ab 1 t^ a D^ifambart potttiF, 

Vt.M, Cb-P III.P 1J9. 
Bfcjtdwal Kaiputi, VjL I, Chin. 

Vin.p.31* 

Pbipant MahjjAm. Vol \. Chjip, 

VtU.p. 34 J. 

filiig^nlL, fiqit of KrTaliflt, VaL 
E. Chap 111, p. I Jl. 

R!ij£«t Bhai^aana, FoiiodalLtn 
ob V' L 1, CliiP IIT p. fjl. 
BEmirat Pnntliij. V^^l- I. Clip, III 

P iC^ 

BlMif^a£-pin!lvEl» wet dE ihe, VoE* 
1. Chap. JL!, p. f J4, inil adico- 

^atn^ 

Bhaalta Qaaali^ V.^L 1 . Chip- 
Vin. p. pjo. 

LobaoEi, Vol I Chip. 
Vni, p. 33^, jiole 

lenan, Vo^. I, Chop. 
VHI p^ 3 U. 

fihahtata, Bhiiron ncr Eanb-£ad, 
Voh I Chap, III. p. 1 33. 

BJuI Fhero. le^nd of, Vol- I, 
Chap. 111 . p. 

Bhai Phare, of S4liih, 

Vol. J, Chap, til p. 134. 

Bbahkar Vol I, Chap, 

Vnip,S 3 <L 


Bhiihbhir R ^ipott, V<3t I Chap, 

vm. p. mtK 

fihifahhtkfl Rajpuu, Vcl, I Chap. 
VJri.p. 31 ^ 

BH4lnr». T--dm, aliO'ifc*ipi‘ra, 

F.^p II. Tibia xm. 

pp i* iiim 

fiitalla Xhatiia, Vat. 1 , Chap. Vlll, 
p. 3 d 5 . 

Q halm I Xo[pdl 9 ^ Vo|. Cli^p 
vm. p. 3 l!^. 

Bh^mhi Ihahtnaon. Vul. 1 , Chap. 
VUlr.3J t. 

Bl-jn^dt fi-shmina, VOl. I Chap. 
Vm.p-lli 

ntiariil. Miidpi, Popi Vol. 

[[, Ti«blo ^Ul pp iv anJ axi 3 C. 
bh-nrirml ka^tiDta;, Vol. Ip Chip, 

vm.pjia. 

Bhifl£, mirrla^B of, VaL. 1 . 

Ch^p. HI 1 1 Sl. 

Dh-^njf, n b rn wOrahip ol 

Zi adji‘K:i.l iana, VoL, I CMp j 

III, p. it 9 ^ I 

fliianf piBpireri, Vul. U, Toblt 

XV p, irit . 

SbnnFiaSItr-, Vol. It. Tabls XV. ■' 
p x\w. 

HhanjrM, Famb'O wurlu^fii. Pap t 
2 , 6 ilf Vol. tl Title XIII, pt ¥. 

Eln^njrai, Eout fat lole aiDjoi;, 
Vol, I. Chip V|L!,p 
BbanwaJ Brahmaoi, Val, I, Chap% 
VTII, 

Bbarai, vUiage matilala and dnrm ^ 
h^alKti. P 'ps 6 ^ 5 , 37 *, V0.I 11 , 
Tahifc XIEl pp. v and kaix. 
Bhvala, dilTn unco of ilaEui 

aT=on£,Vol I Chap. VIII. p- 

ShArbhaayn', diffarthet of ilatoi 
■nKin£, Val I, Chap- VfLI. p- 
330. 

Stinrbhdnfa. CfoioPnfcbers, Fop: 
8 , 354 , Vol. II, TftbEa XHl pp, 

¥ and xall^ 

BLmjrilvn.] £otrt RaJptitij Vol. 
VIllp.jllL I 

BhaidwAii Srabtaani, Vot. 1 , 
Qhj\p- VIII, p- 3sa. 

Bharochi Xtiatiiiy Vol I, Ghap- 
Vl tl p. 3-S. 

Bhamraiia SyaK Vol !* Chatk 
Vin^p.jaa. I 

Bha^iri Kbotria, Vol. 1 , Chap- 
VUI.P 34 + 

Bhal, G 'nealo/uti, Pop T 
Vol ll^Toible XU I pp. t I 

axia. 

BTial fifth maflt^ Vol. I, CldP. 
VlJl. p. 317. 

Bh^i dr^ham'if, fanra wnrn by, 

Voi.ichi^. vni p 33^ 

□ hai Urum-ai, un | nniim olp 
Vol I Lbap, MIt. P.33S. 

Bhnlia, Tr^rirf-i^ Fop i a.^ ^13 Vol. 

II. Tnblir XII I pp V and aair^ 
Bh^rlkrn, Flak ra. I Dps VoL 

n. T 4 i*>lfl Kill, pp. r and eaiia, 
Bballn, Caale O'^nifalion oF. 

Vwl ] Chap. VIE I pp. 3Da. 303, 

3 vB 

Bh.»ti4 94 BrnbnuLJH ol Vat. I, 
Ch^p- VIII, 

fihatiai, map iliowlftf nnnttier 
of to±ff| p tpt|iari:ih, pet ipOa^p 
VoJ. E, C^inp. VlJl, faCtOA p. jofl. 
SkiLt^a, pft ’Option ^-f iba trxea 
amon^ cbiliLcE^ Vol It Chfip. 

IV, p. ai:^- 

BballTaG Mihajaor^ VaL 

I Chap VI El p, 3-ia ; 

Ubitra, FriJIan and 

I 'op I 1,7^, Vol Ut Taute Xill, 
pp. v nod KKia 

tIhxiiE Vd.CChap.VUI, 

pp 3 ^^g^ Jifi, 

3 iij 4 SiofE Jot, Vtd. I 

CbV' VUl p TIT. 

Bhsttt^ Hj^fPi, irons mithl nol COF*- 

penlfjsc^ Vol I, Cbap, VllJ, p^ 

Bhaiti .Rijpul.v Uathar nt Kapatr 
Vol. I Chfip.VJIl p 323. 
filiajl^ wfin-eo nr^r marrrFd by 
cyiiiitij, Vwi Ip Chap. UJ, p 

136 

Bhiith ef Gatr»iv 4 U» ^hlalam 
a!Tvof^£, VoL 1 . Chap IIlp. 150. . 
Bhatqrl Brahennaa, Val^ I Chap. 
VlJl 


Bhann Town* Ffipo^a'^lon In l®8i^ 
i£^i^i|>oip Vol Up TabU iVp 

p T. 

BliAiiii Towift, PopH'nltQh by rc- 

lifptbrt 10 i&Bl, Vol. 

II Tttbla Vr pv w. 

BJi-lwal Ra],Joci, Vol I Chap. 
Vlll. 0 3 -b. 

BlsE'aTjwn Papal itlijn Tn 

cB ,i, ipur, Voh U, T#bi* IV, 
p HE- 

BhriH Town, Fopulatinn by ro¬ 
ll ^-^on In laSr, ityi, ipo^ Vcl. 
tlT-iblpV. p t., 

Biianrla iJrabmaDa^ Vcl I Chap. 
VJEl p. 313 

BhlL ilunliifcjf ttfld Ri«bb<^t^ Fm: 

f.i, V. I. II Talile Klllp. V. 
Shifn-Lhaniiit Rajpuia, V^ol 1 , 
Cha;.. Vlll p.aifi 
BbJ-PwiJ MdhiHl Brahxnani, Vot. 
1 . Ch,p, Vlll. p. 3 I 

Bk’ahtE M jtmnini.i!lan, ean 

Ulndoi Inko w 3 . 1 vt Frocap VaL 
I. Chap, Vlll p 337 , 

JThiraniii, Eort^LO p^>H■■.■•ra amoiif, 
VfA. I Gb-p, III. p. xdJ 
DhlwaaE Towd^ pop'-laLLOo ol 
yd I ^ Eiiip. I, p ifi. 

Bhiwnni Tawop Popu^atinia in 
iFej. isol Vat. II Tabic 
IV^p. ill 

Bhlvr^ni TdiWnp Ffputition by 
r'llKloo In | 9 B|, iS^J, ipoij 
Vul J| Taate V, p. ii. 

Blios Brahmunid Vol I. CKap. 
Vlll, p. 3 it- 

fil oji potra Rfab-ratilp Vol I 
CbiJLp. VILI, p. ;ji 3 . 

□ho; cur Town, Papub^Eon m 
1^91, rpci, Vol it* Tabic 
IV. p. idL 

Ghojpur Town, ropnlttloA by 
relifioD In iBBt, iBqi^ 19^1 
VoLll labln V. p,|L 
BhMki, Hindu PriaaU, Pop i 1,071, 
VolXrilp-v, 

BHol Sir art ^ Vol. J, CLap^ ^TUh 
n.j.o- 

fibok Banpif, VoL I Chap- Vlll, 

Boi'Hra Hrrthmanaj. Vol J, ChiOj 
Vlll p. 31/, 

fihnEar Jiw, Vd. T, Cbnp. Vltl, p. 
3 » 6 ^ 

Bhimla lobami, Vol, I Cbap- 
Vtil p T 39 ^ iHjtn, 
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makcfir VoL. U, Table XV, 
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ShiaSi Vbl I, Cliap. 1J|^ p. 14^, 
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Vol tl, Tabte XV, aU 

v^j.Ch.p VUI. 

p. 323. 
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Val.lE. T bli!, XV, p. t[\l 
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ocenpied with. VoL. [I. Table 
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I. Chip. VlEI, p. 341. 
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Oertepred wilh,, VoC II, Table 
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ef iho, Vol. 1, Chap. VI, p. ^ 7 . 
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VaL If (11, ^ 14-1 
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ChnfL |V, p_ ijp, 

FfinialcJi. iIeTad^Ii^ Vd- 

Ir ChffF ^V. p. 5J|, 

FrinsBpnr Pifirict, iiQmber al 
ftimeltj, bi F 'lijfior^p La Sikh 

bmilicst Vd- I, In Tnb'e Vll 9 

p, 

FcrGK-^ar DEsIrTcti bf rcTli^ 
glon.^VtfL It. TabLe VlT, pp. 
Xsriii. xtEs', xltiii 
FeroiP^iur Disfiltl, arna cf. \ ol. 

ii. Tabiii I p. a 

F#iroi¥;>iir D jtTict, hitM-pTacs fil, 

p4:i)uUtlan, VoL tl, Tahte XI. 
pp. rh, ieIv. 

FEmaepuf Di? rlcL Oa^ra. Yet 

il, T4ll1'l XlIE, Ik It, tsViln 
pOTCuPiu^ DLa[rii:% ChfisriEAS hy 

nte and Mtrt, V'yh il T^'e 

XVII, 

Fnfowpyi Dttfric'p £lril eoT^lt-pn 
LyMIgFAn, VeML TaVtt VM, 

pp. rjitFE, isJtvE, sStit. 

F."P7tnij:- Dis^ricl; Dnndly. VpL 
1. Cha^ 11, p. i3_ 

Tt^oxv^r DH1t^iq^ Ed««Hnn. 

Vol. IT, Table V'lIE. p. xxviiL 
Fwo^ypn D-^fE?!:. k^ip^linn, 
V oEl E , Chip, tj, p^ 5^2. 

Ferofppyr D strict, Eujapr^npL, 
An^eflcaiFs i-nd EtTiiilaji^ Voli 
ILTabk XVIEl, p. Ev 
FrrPJepat D^rln, VbI. 

IL Tabl4! t p. ii. 

DiaVlcL Irrunl^^atioa 
tfVTB Raj^uLuiA. VoEp I, Chap, 
n, p. 7^ 

Feroxtitr niiArrct. J«Rrmtlts 
V'lil. II, Table XII. p. It, 

Fernscpi,! lanv-iiBCEf 

Vobllp Tible X pp. ^ 

FftPxtrpar D airii^. Dctun,i(-ofli 

Veil. n. Table XV. pp Ivi-ckcix. 

rcTOffr^r D iitrtct. |iopii!at^wrt by 

tarbin ^id iriuaL Vol if 
Tabta 1 p - it. 

FetMiftpcir D stjrkL pa^nkTEoA hy 
i^tlgiOA, V0I. IE Tala> VJ, p. If, 
Frroie.iw- Dirrlct, 
iQcreftae dF, Vwh V. tbap 

li.p-se. 


FerofepBF PislHGt, by ftli- 

gion. VoL 11, Tsbk Vii, pp^ 
kxrlEL KEivLalvlL 
FtfOae^iar District. Siiracig proptir- 
ricn of, V43|- \t Cbap. IV| p. 
#Oft. 

F^rajepttr Districl, Town cllasit^ 
fiecl by pcpuEslioDH Vd- IL 
Table III, p, b. 

FDrotfpQF Dislrlctji Towns wHIl 
pD aiilalion br tBlLgiOnf Vat. II, 
TabEe V p. tT, 

Fc^onpur District tribes. II. 
Tabls XElt pp^txiv—txTtL 

Fcrcxtpiir District, Yknatiaa ifl 
powia'ioa, VoL II, Tabie II, p, 
it 

FcrpEepoi Diitrirt tIEEb^s cia*. 
■’Ad a bf PopalatioQ, VaL IL 
Table Ul.ti, k 

Fefoxcpur Toirtl (and cantan- 
TWent), □■oauliLtlnD by rElicEOEu. 
Vd Tabfe V, pi Et 
F erOTcpHr Town, (jtnd Canron- 
merttb populatlPfl 1 b iJiAt, 1891, 
ipnl, Voin 11, Tab'e IV, p- it 
Ferpxppar Town^ decrease' of 
pdpBk'.Ioii In. V-at. li Cnnp. I, 

p. IJh 

Feitdsp bBrerll'ary. as a mlflc- 
iJofi on VoL L CbapH 

VI11, p. J3J, 

Fibre bi^ ^f1l^ka^‘s^ V'oL 11, Table 
XV, p. 

Fibre bij sfillcfa. Yu]. IL T-ib!iB 
XV, p. 111. 

Fibre matting ma^erS; VejS. Jl. 

Tsblfl XV| p- XlY. 

Fibre mattEne sElksf^ Vol. Il, 
Table XV p. 1^1- 
Fibre (rawi. dealers Ed, VoU fl, 
Tab^c X V. p. IXI. 

Fi.hre:^ BoUeri. VbF. It 

T.btft XV. p. %Mv\, 

Flebl labaurert, Vol. 11, TaWe 
_XV, p^ vU 

Fire, pfrypcritri op Iracp ol, VoL 
I Cback lit, p. 119* 

FlroTODl lellcni. Ve:, 11, Table 

XV,^1 lii. 

rire^orV m:.kertfi VoL 11. Table 
XV, p. ixyL 

Fiff wp-sblp, Pitriieb'^i ori^ioal'y 
practised. Vo?. T, Cba3. JIL 
P iSi 

FlroEpiir Town, ponulalian in 
lE^lpJ?9L 1901, VoMI, TaEile 
I V, p. It. 

Firnifjiur Toarn. popnliHoq by 
relii|Mon in ilFSi, ]±^| zgoi 
Voi: It Tab^e V p. it 
First bom, paiitieip c(, Vol. I, 
CbapL IIL p. 141- 

FiihcLims, VdL tt Table XV, 

FLsli dax]|-i, VoL Jl, Tab c XV. 
P 

Fiiliernitn. Vol. II, Table XV, 

P. Ir 

Flint worbera msi selbfs, VoL II 
Table XV, P izhi. 

Flouf grinitrs VoL D, TiVe 
XV, p. 1. 

FJonr milfj^ orktieiai einnageri 
nTid injpnrEor etaffn Vol II 
Tab'e XV, p. X. 

FiCFiir eiieIIs^ Opwralires nud otbrf 
illbdrdJflutes, VcL tj,Tii.b's XV 
P 3 t. 

Foiilcr Be^lerfl. VoL t|, TeiVb XV. 
p.^ ktI'L 

Fojnwcrs (Army). Vot N, Tjble 
XV. p. ii. 

Food, (mEKM|Unec['is> dei'ers in 
VoML TiihleXV. fu , T, 

ForesI proiliice caJlotfim »nd 
wIEr-rs, Vol II, Tube XV, 0, 
ixiIt. ^ 

Fortane teleis. Vot II, TjbTr XV^ 
p. I. 

Fowl deilcrH. VoL IJ. Table XV, 

p. K. 

rnril grove s, Vd. It, TabV SY, 

p- V . 

FfwEl sellers, Vol. II, Tab'c XV, 

p- kiv. 

rnoet'nit. .OTi»1 im'm ie'fHHirnej 
I*., Vo'. I, .ha,,. Vill. p, jja, 
Pnncliorifel grnm of [Irahiiiqns 
Vo:. J, Chap, vm, pp. 3n, 3,s 


Far, ^M’srt fn, Vo'. !l, TaliT. 
XV. p. %xfL 

Fir. persans ocoipiel with, VoL 
11, TaMe XV, p. nvL 
Fureiiare lactoriei, ewiiBfs, inaea+ 
gen and stupe lor ataJi, Vol II, 
Table XV. p. t^k 
Famherc tantary ojieratETCfl^ and 
other suberdih^tm^ Vol. IE. 
Table XV, pFlClIVi 
Faroltifre makers fhaeJ LerliiaEty), 
VoL IL Table XV, p. aiiiH 
retfil-UTc sclera, Vot. IT, Tabla 
XV. p. iilL 


J. 


c. 

CarArAAl,, Vol. L Chip Vtll, 
p. 3aS 

Gidnia, Sbcpbnrds and WMnl 
wnvt^S, pnpa^ariDn 31,^4 

V^dI il, Taulfi XUL pp, X and 

a.lEx. 

Giddl. :&hHpb«c4i and nxtl 
wenTEn, waylirien SJ.JOA. VuL 
ILTableXlEl, p x 
Gaddi t, XbftlrL oifeinlHin ol 
exogamy ■mong. VoL!. Chap. 

„vnt,p, 333, 

GadiLs.. reilgiDn oF tba, Vol, I, 
Chsp, iir^ i?-1 

Cflddii M^red clans amtmg; Vd. 

I, Lhsp. IM, p- 163 
Gidhirf Brab-rtipA Vdf. i, Cbsri 
Vi I. p. 311. 

Gid hKa ftaTpots, Vat, 1, Chap, 
VtlLp^giM ^ 

Glill Ralputs, Vol. 1. Cbap VIII. 

p 

G-igru, L'^Hcb appUert pOTieEfilEon, 
VjL El,Table Xlll.pp. 
a And in. 

CAh^Olix Ralpoti YtiU |, Citap. 
Vlltpp.SJS^ 

BrahmanSj VoL 1, Ditp, 
VEIL p. 317 

G.ibli(bir, AgrkEiilttlire ibd RErrItte. 
■pflq'atlhp s^fi, Vol. n. 
Tske XIEL pp, 1 nnd iix, ipf 
Gh^kiibir- 

Gsnbbki XhdjBl, Vol | Chap 
¥111, P.51D- 

Gand Bbsti^s VoL I. Cbnp VUl 

p 508, note. 

Cjindepor, Fathan, magic p’^weri 
sTfvnng^ Vi^J- 1. Chap. Tl E, p, 

163. 

Gantlbela^ pPpnla+iop 7^4 VjL II 
TablnXlir, p, X. 

CahrlbE Bhatiai. Vol 1, Clirvp. 
VtM.p3^ 

Can-iThpke Khatris, Vol. |. Chap. 
VllL P- 

Gan^^, bTinch of Jntngflii, Voii I, 
efop III, p. 157 

GankETj, Ralndis, VnE. L Chap. 

VITI, p 

Gan^lisL, magin powjis-s amniiff, 
VaL I, Ch^p. III. p- if>t. 
GanKBr, fusils*| In Iits^ar, VoL li 
Cbnip,. IlL p. 11&. 

Ganrwatia Rajpatk, Vol. i^Chap. 
VIEI. p. 3tft, 

Gabja Kh-s, brnnsp Images of, 

Vol- I, Cliap- IIT p, ilS. 

Ganja pre^airri, VoL 11, Tihl: 
XV, p. siTf. 

Canju sdicrSk VoL IL Table XV. 

p. xhf. 

GamiBf Khalfli Vol I Chap 

Vin, p.3^) 

Gatiivil Rajpeti. ViE. 1. Chsip- 
VIJL P JfB, 

Garba tobanii, Vol I, Cluap. 

VJl[,Ti-3jg, rtDie. 

Girhdiwals IWri, pnpnUtioiB Fb 
jBMj, lAjjt, ipoi. Vol. 11. Table 
IV, p- n. 

Cnrhdiwflta Tparn^ pnpatAHon by 
rftllgir'n In 1831, ligi, ioki-i 
V d. IT. Table V. piE. 

Garhj lidhTiar Kb'^n Touts, pman- 
hbnn in iSSf, j.^t, iOot, VdI. 
IL Table IV, p. tI. 

Giihi Iklit<ar Khan Town, etspii- 
Ution by rpllgtofi In ifr-Ti, i^t, 

19^1 L Vol I E. Tsb'e V, p. sL 
GTbihanksf Town EHspulatjen In 
rSTi, l&pt, 1901, V^ot. IL TahW 
IV p ¥- 


(riLrbtbxnkBT Tosm,. pspalAlffni by 
reiigi-en m lAbl, rB^l 1901, 

I Vol. IL TM= V4 p IL ^ 

j GirEand 1 flnufpr) mikeri and idJefx 
' Vol. II, T.hk XV, p-XxeL 
GsttI, p&puUrima VoL IL 

Table XTII, p-XU 
Gai world, inaD^j^TS m 4 

sinerLpr Stajf, Vpl. 11, Table 
XVj p. xSv. 

Gai wofki, opcratlr^a and olbef 
•nbardiinles, Vfll. Il, TebEcXV, 

p. xIt. 

VoL L Chap. Vlll, p. 321^ 

Guir Brshifianip Vol- L Cbap. 
vnLpjior 

Guir Br.khmai33, Lobanna d"s^ 
candid from, Vpl. L Cbipi V'lll, 

trayrf^ri iWfffliFil, Vol I, CllBB^ 

vru, p, 3 :+ 

Gisabrii, expelled by Bangasb 

from Merar-zaj an 1 ^hst Vd. 

L Chap. Ill, p. Mb. 

GliaL libdfttmrt pipnUtion 3,755, 

Vol EL Table ktlL pp. il and 
xxa. 

Cbakfcnn, marriag* with SLaistib. 

VoE 1, ebap. VIEL p. 3^1. ^ 

Gh^kk.ian,, SI1LI iiD among, VaE- 
L Chap HE, p. 

ClsaFiEb:ti Bhnt.ai, VpL L Chap* 
VhLp 3iSL 

Chaaghlr Bf4hm:Lns, VoJ. I. 

Cl ip VIil. P317. 

GEiiDiyal VoL h -Chap. 

VIET. p. 3^1. 

GbsaniLi Rajpuls, Vol. I Chiir, 
VllE,p 3i4i. 

fiAiar, a Six, VaL I Chip. Vlll, 

P- S4a 

Ghnm LahMcii^ VoL Chip, 

Vlll, p. 'Ejg. note. 

Gharial Ralpots. Vot- I, Chap. 
VIIEhP 3^1. ■ 

Gharn^wat Lohninia. Vol 1. Ch'sbw. 
^VIELp 33 ^^ 

Gh rw^] kaipttta VoL I, Chip* 

VM, 31a 

Ghaan. iutwM. agiiDst^ VoL I, 

Chu'p. IIJ, p. 10&. 

Gh^hits nf PiEidi Ghrh, p'^sp^hEy 
IndantleAl wttl] GbabriJ^ /ol. I. 

Chap. *11, p. 149. 

Ghebl dinlecEi, annsher of peri^pi 

r-tnrnoil aa apnking, VaL L * 
Chap. VI, p- 281, 

GtiE4-pit (IcathBr) makerr Vq|; 

Hh Table XV, p. xtiiriiL 
Gh*i pTrpirrra and anlleft, VoAm 
U, TihJshXV, n a. 

CThjBj^ed-dla, Vtd, L Chap, ilL 
JJ- tSS 

Gbias-ad-dip, Fayid, tomb atUch 
rf. VijE I. CUp. Hi, p 
Ghi.jiif etpnsEird Elanpagb Ifom 
Zorroatn /d|. L Chap. HI, 

P 

GbElaAp, aneestors of tba Ifalfa 
KbeEi. VaL L Ch^tp. ill p- 149. 
GhTrjlb, AgrEcnl'art, populiilEnii 
Vol. IL Table XEIL 

^ fl ^ ' 

GhEraths- mgylc pewer^ anjCngi 
VoE E, Chap. in. p, Itfj. 

GhErtha^ eponyttiouT KC^rana. 
among, VoL I, thxp- Vlll, 

F 

Ghof^re BrriLbiii.ji.nL, Vol 1. CloiiPi 
VliL^:^^5- 

Gtiok. poonlsti-un iS, Voti IL 
Table KIEL p aL 

GhDfEWHba Hdjpat% riULii and J 

rnaijo, V.fL f, Cl.4ip. VEIL 

P 3^3.. 

Gboii, CaflEc breeding and gras-^ 
ing.^ p.sp^^!BttOn^ 4.13S, VdJ. H, 

Table XHL Ppc al and xai 
Ghotra L'-ibTiiiaSi V'oE. 1. Cbap^ 
VTii.p.aj^, 

Gbulsm^ p'STplalieW 

3 ^575. VoE. II, Table Xlll yp. 

al ami SIX. 

GHuUm Fat Ell, Kbirafa. ChTibti 
I p-wl, Vol. Chap. IIL lijS 
G^itd-tm Sbsh, CbTshti poet. V^, 

I, Cbrp. EIL P 

Gbii mai Aretes. Vol. 1, Chap, 

VEIL p, 

GhntanW Brabmafii, ¥□!. i, Chap- 
VUL p. ^t6. 
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iJTOEX. 


Gullf fimiK fs,T(iLI, CKip.Vin, 

. , p ' 

Gi 4 ;^ldia Pnlimant. VqI^ I, C}i<ip»^ 
TUI, p, 31^ 

GLIjhr SaaiTu, VdL J, VOI, 

QLrfliilj B-lt 3 ch, fnpigie pofrerf 

linmiE, VpL 1 , CImiu, ln.|>. t^l* 
Gcrathf, Tj|. Chip. VJlI, 
pj. 31^ mod 32i(v 

Gtrd^ri L 4 -|i, msii! im^eat uJ, 
YqM^ CHip. Ill, p *17^^ 

Gimar, ■ Imin pUca e| pilgrlipj^f, 
TqL CbAp. U Li p. 141^ 

Gilts bcEof^cn, dWB&rs, itfuivgfYi 
and enperlui 9ti.S^ VpLlL \ *k-t 
XV^ p. lUEV^ 

GLasi li'clofietT opifratLvat mnd 
dfhar HpbordiiuLtDSb V'q^ IJ, Ta'b!e 
X Vp p. Tir ry. 

GIm, (uthpr th;in 1»ajiElQ«)p 

makjTnafp Val. II, TiLa XV, 
p, xxeIt. 

GEass (dlliFr ih^n bAn[flTri)| te'l'CTa 
qL VoL II, TnbLe XV, p xxiit. 
ClllStfft. Vp|, II, Tabli XT, 
xtiii- 

^ Gupd fiiiSttn, TqT+ ir, Tibl* XT, 

p. %%\l 

Gcat br-< 4 ;ri, VqT, H, Taljlt XT 

G«>t*d«.il«rK VaN It, T»b|# XV, 
ToT. 11 . Tibli XV, 

P.» 1 - 

Ggibitui^rh T'^itel, paia''atioii In 
1S81, i$oi, Viil. JS, Ta-b1e 
] V, p jjI, 

Giabmil^ajh Town, jpopalitliin by 
TEliEidn id iBSlp r%i, I 9 q[, VoI. 

1 Tib!c V, p. W. 

Gnbiira Toirfs, Uicrtatr of pnpu- 
bilipti In, Vol. I, CbAp i 3 . 
GobjiftA Ttnwn, popalntinTi \<ti iS.'^i, 

i89M9'>s. VVi, 11 . T*biE IV. 
P- T- 

GohaiiaTpwn, p^ptilitlnin by reti- 

f i>in in Vdi« 

Tibia V, ! L 

GoHenfl Rajpntf^ VdIi 1, Oup. 
VJlt, pOi»^ 

GoLnlsa RnTputs. TaL I, Chapv 
Vlll, Q. 310 . 

Gajlii LdbDBBa, Tab 1 Cbap. 
_ Till p, 339 , 

» GokHi, wtTiihlp fff,, T0I, 1 , Cbap. 
Ill, p^ 117^ 

Gokfliik G<is;i 1 fit, NBlLiflEi laadirt 
nf. Vat, J, Cl-ap. IJI.p iiT- 
nlcaLm So, Va], 11 , Table 
XV, p 

Gold, vdfltei^ Ij-j, VoL II, Table 
XV, p ¥XXi 

Guld mmeip avoaia, hianb^^cra 

and a'Epcner aljifl, V'oE. IJ, TAbJa 
XV, p ixx, 

CflUl ToiftdiL *p*rA.! Jvet 

■^tinrr 1 iFiaia<. VoU Table 
Xl\ Its. 

GoLil wirfldrairrFa. T,j| 11, Table 
XV, p. xn. 

Gnld^in'itlis' dLiat-Va■fieri, Vol. II, 
Tible X V, p. ra- 
Gpldjoiitbs, dnrrPHae In flie 

anmber Tob 1 , Cliap« IX, 

P r t 

Galcrii Miaboi^o^ TnL I, Chap, 
Vllbp.^aEL 

G.-vleri?, prohka nl^ TpK. 1 , CipAp. 
Vni. p ^Ii 5 . 

Go^rri? Rijpola, Vol, I, Cbap, 

Via. 

||'^4 GnAcl Valp 1, Cbap. IiTIZ, 

Gopil, Thnlrarp fEvriilhiiiib ^■nrshSp- 
prd, bj XuId ToL I, 

Oitp. in, p. 

a Jiin order^ Val. 
1, Chap. 111 . p. f 3 <l. 

ChiOilp i^lkh fdinifen ot. 
Val, J, Chip. Ill; p. IjB. 

Gapi Nith, temple it Uch, Vath I, 
L^hap. Ill, p. 117. 

Gopi riitfa c^blt dp Vnl, I, 
Cbap III. p. 

Goj Binbt, VdI. I Cba|i, Vlll, 
P 317- ^ 

ConiLtatkiuitb, Jngiip 
Go 414, priasti of VoL 1 , 

Chap III, p, i6&. 


Gnr-ail, RaEpaEi, Vol, !„ Cbap, 
VUl.p jiil, 

Gorki Kh£E. Pitbin tab lepl 
wish piajjic pawTFi, Vd. 1.. 

Chip lie p- 

GorBi.Gajtn, VahC Cliip. VUl 
P 3 

Gorfliwaii^ KhiHas, VbI. I, Cbop. 

Vlir.pjia 

BriJnuaiUi VaL 1 Chip. 
VIICp nt7, 

GnintiH. prk^tft nr ^Ledi^KaUiDii^ 
V^oh I, CriE^. Ill, p, lifi 
G^iirni, prlmti d( Peiiat Slddb, 
Vul L Chap [[|, p lai, 
ildn Yd, C Chip VllC p 
Gti. marrlaj^ ►Itbln foiir, Vol - T* 
Cb*p. VJlt, pp. 3oe, 313, 

330, 305, 

amoci? Meoi, Vol^ i. Chip. 
Vtll, 

Gi^tacii., ili#c>ptQo[ RdakjiTtra, Vol- 
1 Chap, lib p. ij®. 

Cpira^ Brahwaaieib Vol. 1 , 
Chap V.LI, PP.3Q4 306 
Gafw^M ol Brahmans a.nib Rhatiiij 
Vol JpCb^ip. Vm.p. 3lt. 
Gotefmnrnt tEtTka, ikcTriie la 
the Tjiimher ol pfrelorntd 
it Iv, Vol. I, Coup. IX.^ p. 360 
Gavammaati ifLcKalj baadt oC 
and tlidir Vdi TabJa 

xy .p, li, 

Goriadgarb Tovd, inemst of 
popOtitiaa ioj, Vol l| Cluip. Ij 

CnvLndi ETahib,. MO ULlkli dhnaJiii 
VoIh I Chap. Ill, p * 34 . 

Gowala Ahiri, Vol, I, Chip, VIIlp 
p. 3 :po- 

GojaJ, Baiilii, Vol I Chap. Vlll. 

Gnindcilaii, VoLfI, Tad* XV, 

_ 

ufiEo dmlEri, TflEriaaE |n Ihs 

aoTTib'^r oEp Vd.. L, Chap. IXj 
p- 3 #j- 

Cr4lh jtTchttn. Val. II. T^bin XV. 

P- 

GMKdfjLthaf, *0*1 f.iTied 

Vot. L Chap^ Tit, p, I si n^ft- 
Gmifl tffi!ra£El aaliefi, VoS- II. 

T-fcb|: XV. p, T^ilh 
Gclad^tnne niaScEni and mendcti, 
II, Table XV.p. CiKlir. 
Grlndst -ne f?Ui!Ti+ VaL fl, TahlE 
XV+ p SfiiFr 

GfocsTB, Vdamfr II, Tabla XV, 
p. kSv, 

Grtotnl, Vol II Table X^^ p, i. 

G: Dupi wtihln tba oitiB, Vd, 1^ 
Chap. Vlll| p. .Sni. 

G bard 1 Vol IEj T^bTe XV. 

p. K, 

Gb^a wonbip of, Vd. I, Chap. 
Vlll.p.joigi. 

Gitii Fk, Jogil tike a^fTlcfa tOp 
Vol, LCbap. HE. p. 15 ^, 

G^^ar. AgTi^olrareitid Service and 
Fopr Vd* 11 , Tibia, 

XITI, pp. iS ami 7 it- 
Gujar, Lvhiliit. Vol I, Chap- Vllt, 
P 

Gujar. Setian^ Vol L Chip. Vlll, 
p 300 - 

Cnlamfi, nomber of ;tmnf re* 
loft.Ba ai ipeakine dl-alec>» of, 
VoT I, Cfeip, VUL p.2<l4 

Gnjxfl^ namterftf pannn* lettirtifd 
a*i npealtEnfS, Vol C Chap. V]> 
P- -«3 

Gafs*», dateendrd iTom Rajpnti, 
VbLLChap. VIIT. p, 3i3, 

Gojan^ diJTflieriirr amonf+ 

Vol. C f liap- Vll I p. 330, 
Gwjaf^, irfctlt prvwmi amooc^ Vd, 
L i-hpp. 11 f, p I fia. 

Gajtti, map inDwi h IT titimher oln 
pw i.oOQ ol total popolailon, 

V ^li 1* Chdpr Vltl, faeia^p. 334. 
Gnjirt^ wfiDijAtirD ol, Vol- I, 
ebap. VIIIh p. 30a. 

Gujaiir orpa hiidtkn ef Cpate 

amouf, Vol- I, Chip- Vtll, 
P 3tS- 

CaJiFi, pmportion rrf tbe aaxHt 
amooB rhlldnfa, VoL I. Chap. 
IV, p. 3J0. 

Gvjj’ati.Hiiila DlilrFcl:, by 

fElieino, ViL ir, Tabk VII, 
p. vxilp xuix^ t 


Gitjn iFwiiiJa DlitfEct, acea oli, V 0 C 
lU Table 1 . p. lb 

CujraBinLi D itrkl^ birih-place 
of papulatbop, Vd. II, Tabla 

Xl. p. IL iii'i. 

GiijrpriwmU Dliirict Vol. 

[[. Table X tic p la**la-aeC 
Oujraprak DifiikL Chrl-tiaai by 
race anl tcet, Val. IJ, Tabte 
XVTI, ftft, 

Gkijraoerak Diltriet Cktl coq. 
dirloa by rttripmnip Vul. tl, 
TibjeVn ^p tiii. KTKcx., I. 

Goj rin'aab Diimct, DcBthyp Vot 
Z, Chap,, I, P- 13, 

Gaf-anwa^i PSHric*, EdiaCatiaa, 
Vd. II. Tahle vm p, iGnw\l 
Gviria«Ea OUtflet, EuropriTai, 
Aiiwrii'HJii and Eara^iam, V0I. 
IL Tabla XVIII p. IL 
Gulianwik Diitricti Hatiaai, VaC- 
11, Table 1,0. it. 

Ga[imiT«^la Di^tfiet. LnJiinDitlae. 

VuIh ll. TaMeXlt p 5 t. 
Gairaav^la DliCrict, LaEgoaCei, 
Vd- II. Table X. p. le^al 

G ni^’Annlii. Pirrict Occapelioaip 

VjJ. 11. Table XV. p. kUwda, 
GjjfBawala Piittidr Fopakiian 
bf leaai, urban Rod furaL Vot* 
TCTahk L p- \U 

Gtijranmila Hnptil 4 t!oi!, 

bjTBli^ran, VoL JJ, Table Vl, 

p. tt, 

GajTanwala DF^hrii^, Fopalallon, 
IflCfeaRt of, Val. I, Chap. II, 
p. 6i. 

GoJraavralR Dittrifit, S^afta by 
reiiltian. Vol, fl. Table Vfl, 
pp. EiaS aiKla. L 

Gjjranwale DiatrSct S^SM, pro¬ 
portion of. VaL 1 , Chap. IV, 

p. Soa 

Gt^nrofrala DLilrt.^t, Toimscta^i'- 
InrHi by papniiitbUj Vat. IL 
Table UT, p ll. 

GujntimU Diiitrbn., Toa-n» wltb 
popuInlJon by rebifLOn^ Val» 11 + 
Tabla p. fv. 

GijfiUTnIa PktTlrt, Tribes, Vol. 

II TablnSItl. pp, l«isix-eai 
Guj ran Vila 0 i^ftfcct, Virrbilkin bn 
popalaltoriK It^ Table I!, 
p. itl. 

Cajrunfrib DLiiriEl,, V-llRpei 
olavN&rd by population 1 Val. H, | 
Table ZEI^ p. eL 

CujTKnwiU D Ihidt, number nl 
faroiteo by ntliviiaBi in £1kb 
fartiillw In. S. Tabla VIl, B 
VoJ. 1 Cbai^ iV pu 33 gu 
Gujranurata Teao, inereaiE 
pepaJitbP Idp Vd- ], Chip. !„ 

p« 

Gujranwaldi Toffo, trade En, VoE. 

L Chjp, t. p, 1^. 

GuJranwjra Town, (acid cafitoTi- 
mEElJ. popuLE iDn b y relict do 
In iBBi t^gi, igoi, V^t. El^ 
Table Vp p. iy, 

GtjjraDwalft Tom find earrcifi- 

nuni), popeUlinn in i0Ht^ rbni, 
ipol, Vot ILTiblo IV, p. JlL 
Gelral nktrld, agrn, by teligfpn, 
vok IL Table VlL pp- aaii 
atxk. I. 

Colrat Pishlct^ oTn of^ VoL II, 
T,b1, I, p. It, 

Gujrai hir*b-pf*cc df 

popatatEon, VoL IL Tibie Xf„ 
pp xLaaTtE. 

Gil^ac Iriilric-t. caitB*^, VoL IL 
Table XJII, pP- Rei-aoiLE, 

G^rat Chrlitiani by 

race and bocIi Vak. 11 , Table 
XV!L p. ak 

Gi*jra1 riifftnetp Civil CDudHton 
by cBlJ|*ion, Vet IL Tahk Vlll, 
pp, aa^i,. xiaU, t 
Gslrat Diftnetp Deniity, Vet I, 
Chip. L P- 

Gimat f*lvtriici, EdecatSor^ VotIL 
Tib:* Vlll. p xKKviii. 

Gnirat, EmiFration Iceidi Vnl. 1 
Chap, IL ^ 

Gajnit DLilrictt EQrnp«afliy AmErt 
e*iaa *md EertaiiikPRt Vol, [I, 
Table Xblll, p, It 
G^rat DiiiLrhcf, JlguMip VoL 11 , 
Tafair L p. ii. 


Gnpral DTjtrJrl iFntn'jp'aimii from 
Xaibniiir, Voi.; L CbAp, Ll. p- 7^. 
Cujrat U^flrict,, lelirmlEici, VoL lJ. 
Tih-eXlLp.f- 

GHjral PiitHct, I.aO|fnlBvii Voli 
11, T-ibk X, pp. hr-ni 

Cera! tliiftirtL-t, ocCapalLadr, Vol- 
lip Tabu XV, pp Ivl-exd4. 

Ga]:ra.t DlnUrL PapvlalEnn fay 
met urban and ruriL VoL fl, 
TihEi f, p. Ii, 

Go}.-at Gki-iUl, FopvlitiDn by 
rtEEBiop, Vet II. Table VL p |L 
Go] rat DiitflcL Pep iiktlon, dess 
ritAie eL VoL L Ch^K ll, 
p . <54. 

Gniful Dktrtct lexei, by falEriee, 
Vol, IL Table Vlt,pp iisi; 
nua, L 

Gnlril DLslflctp Towtii elaiPtfird 
by populaliofl, Vo 3 .11. Table IIL 
p. iL 

Gojrit Dlitrict, Towna wlfh popu^ 
lilioD by leliBmu Vot II. Table 
V. pd el. 

Gi^t nia^jnct, TrEbrf^ Vot It, 
Table XI[l. pp. aci-rdit 

Dtstfict, VattalUo Jei 
population. Vcl. IL Table 11, 
f. itl 

GujTat Dlit rkt VillffB*^ dull lied 
hy ponuUltcn, II, Table 

111 p it 

Gejtat Tf'wn, lomMiie of panola* 
tE.m Id, Vd, I Cbap 1 , p. to. 
Cnj.rit Town, {and pnnb-nm-pnlL 
pnpe'athn by ratigioip in rAbi 
1891. jpui. V4I. El. Table VLp‘ 
tI. 

Gujral Town, (aed caitteo mfolL 
pnEHikiioo in J>8l, 1801, *001+ 

V .t it. TaEile IV, p, in 
CoJfB, I, ibAOiia, Vol I, Chap. VEIL 
p. 3 .iy 

Gem eo lectWR, Vol. 11 Table XV. 
p. aseiv. 

GomnitA^pantliL * Ja|n feet, V^td- 
I. Chap. Itl p 140. 

Cum le te«. Vol II, Tabk XV, 
p- era It, 

GsE^ fictotlrty, ErnriRCiin 

and vu^riof ataff, toL Ll, Table 
XV. p* iTTEi 

Gun cRtriR^i- facto™, worknren 
Bril nEbtr ruDDfibnaTef Vul- 11, 
Tibia KV, pfific atat 
Cuh Ey.ifcer*. m^nifrr> and loUen. 

VoL it.lMhleXV.p, aivl. 
Cen£^, diieaife^-pEritof covf VoL 
I, *-ba|s III. p. itD. 

GuEipDeilcf (.i£tultei+ fnas.i^en 
and ioparlnr aialfj VyS. 11, 
TabJe XV. p, enrin 

Genpowdar fattcstlri, f 7 pffri.lk«Ti 

a 4 !id orhcT lEsbordkin^kir Vd^ IL 
Table XV>p xa^t, 

Genpn'wdcf mokeif, Vd- iL Tabla 
KV| p. XiTi, 

Canpowdet ipHa's. Vot IL Table. 

XV, pai£e aaTi. 

GkJptii^upia, a Dleambara pmrtilfk 
Vol- 1. Chap, 111. p, lyg. 

Cur thy btih^li nrikati ol. Vot Tl, 
Table XV, p 

Gurchanif, Bilork, rrifk pewfi^ 
amoog, VoL J, Chap, III, 

Ebl. 

Gerdaipnr Dtltrkt. oembfF of 
ktnaea by lelTe^Oni Ln Slhh 
families in Sob Tibi* VlLtL 
Vol. I, Chip, IV, p 739, 
Getdaipicr DLilikt, ices, br ieIL 
K'ktn, VpL iL Tei£1e ViL 
aae, Kaaitri, xWt~ 

GnJrclBipiiF Dt^ct, we» Of. VoL 
IE, Table t. p, it 

Guidupul DiiLricL BFrtb-place 
of pup ilitmn, Vot II4 Tabie XL 
pp. a, awri- 

Goidaipirr Dliftlct Caa^n, VuJ. 11 , 
Tibk Xlll^ pp. iuiLt, IraaTi, 
GuEilAptif DjiHet, Chriiliabi by 
r*tr iud sect, Vot Si. Tabk 

xvn, p wi, 

GBTEiaspuf DkfncL Ckil comlE- 
I Loo hy religion, VoL ll Tjibk 
Vlt, pp- Miz, aaiifiL a lit, 
GttrilMpar Dianict, Edwmlkn., 

Vok ll. table vrrt p> a¥avh 

Giidaipar Dk*nrtcE, Hmkr&Uon 
horn, VoL L Chap- IL p, yC 


ll 






















JKDEX. 


GtiT^Jupur 

Arufirimia ktkU Eurmjiiftbi, Vair 

GujiSju^iir Diilxia, Voli 

lif T«yc I, ill 

CjilT^^M}inr nlitfict. [imnli^'WiI 
K^ihmjr, Vy], Cl^pi 
It jp 7 fl. 

CurOup^r DiBlrki, ^tlfl^I^Ltl«^ 

Vd. ll TAljIfl Xil. p. if. 

Cofi^idspiiir Pi^ncrL, LungHHircfi 

Vd.U, Tiljfc X. pp. i*-x^ 

PEsurkt, OccnpAli^rifii 
Vol. ll Tii'jln XV. f j. 

Giun^mfpur I'tjpiilfctlfltt 

urhjih Hail riri.ti Vot. 

|], Tfbl-e I ^ iL. 

GLarfS&apoT Di^ir[c:t, Papa]i^t 3 an bj 

riiL^cifi, Vd- JTi Vl, 

Giiiiiu;TUE DUftrict^ F^aiftiQn, 
diPCTeaAa aF, VdU L C: 11 , 

p. fig- 

Gariii^piir Dl&tikt. Sfies. bv 
reI;f^iHii, Vdi n, Taiila VET 
pp. xxEViU. it f- 
GBUdupST DlHlrlft, S^^rci, pra- 
p'ortinq I, IV,^ 

p. add. 

Gfrrfajpnr Diitricf. To#"H 
lir'l br pcpidititin, Vol- ll, 
fll^p, \l 

Oufciq-Kpur Uiittkl, T^jwni with 
Mptilmidfi by rtililfion. 11 . 
Tible V. p. if^ 

GurrTAiptfr Tj-ibes/Vd - 11 | 

Tablfl XLtI, pp- IzxilrL-Exs^. 
Gurrlaspiif Di-itnri^ ^bjihHchi In 
popiiUtlcint Voh [], Tahiti II, 
p. Hi. 

Ottfiinfpnf CUif^CF. I^'TIThjpbSt 
clAffiftH hr popqUtjon, Vn^ 

IJ, T*hlt III, It, It. 

Town, Itnd cantan- 
onjnii. popuktbii by rtsFl^Dn 
Itt lyvi. Vd El, Tfble 

V, p. if- 

Gurdupur Tianrn. {and eanttm- 
THADi^ pEipilUtiEln ll |F!| 4 |, 199], 
igdi, Vol. II. Table IV. p. f+ 
Gnrdhtlfl, diablpLe d, VuL 1 , Chtpr 

lit. p. m 

Goidstta, idD nl GasTi lIir^aTiadli 
Vol 1, C^p. in. p. ijfi, 
Gurgnon Diilricl, bf rt^U 

Emo. Vol. IE, Tabic' VH. 
pp. XXlf.XKxif, ih|.;«l: T. 

GiPfaon piatricE. Artf of, Vot 
11 , Tnhlfi I, p, fl, 

GvrEniDa D. airlift, fiirih pinee cif 

popolalioo. Vo", lb Tab[< XT, 

PPl if, XXr 

G rf^atjd p xtrict, Czatci, Vol: H, 
TabfD XlIK pp. xaicviii-XKEir. 
G'-ri^oo ChrifliMna by 

zicm Add aeot, Voh Iti TahJa 
xviu.p. iti. 

Gi^rgaoa Ulatrlt:*, CKfil cO^dlrini 
by ifhElon. Val. | 1 . Tabla Vir, 
|ip, XXiA. xjxLf, xll. ilif. 

GuEgApn D'^nct. QeofiiEj, Voh 
E Chop. II, p, 13. 

CdrfRoiii Dixtnct Hdttmion, Vot 
11. Tftblf vni. p. lir 

Odrgao>A Pirtra^tf 
irooi V^ol-1 Cb4|^ 

Guigfton Dlxtiitt, turo fSiri^ 
AifiT'F^xia and EaTKiiAiii, Vd. 
il mb- XVTEl p. rh 
Gjreaon Di^lrifh ilamesv Vol 
ll, Ta Jf Lp. ll. 

Gicrg^ub Di^rtnei, 

itttm the Ncfth-WiweMi Frd- 
Tiocci^id Dailh, VoL I, Cbapi 
It. P 73 - 

G*rg»nfl O’lililrtp tiam'giai l-uo 
from RAjp4fE4na, Voh [, Chap. 
II P- 75 - 

GorfiiDii Di^ifkt. l-nfifmlllje% VoU 
II. Tiblf Xlt. p. >f. 

Gnf^aux Diji r ct, 

Vol. U.Tabltj K, p. If-X . 
Gi^rgMOfi Qiifrict, O'^npotTona, 
Vol- IE1 Table XV. pp. lid-ciiiLRr 
Gorgaon tNstrlct, FopoLl1tib.11 bj 
fi!i«^ orboA And tufaI, VoL if, 
TAble 1. p- R, 

GurgAiHi tH-trict, FopnlAti-o by 

reTipion, Voh ll Table Vh ^ ii^ 
GutEAnii D t^TlCh FiipTiIxtlon, |*h 
Create of, VoL- 1 , Chip- II. P* 5 ^ 


GutElkOn Diiiiid, SeXof,, hf rolb 
gwB, Vol El, Tahlo Vn. ppr 
fdf, ixfifp xlilf sUt-. 

Diah^Oti. Towna ela^it- 
flcil by popalAtion, Vol ll, Ti-iile 

ui,p:it 

Gurjpkoo DLitiLct, T<F#ni wilb 
nirpuJallwCi by TeligiOd, Vcl IE, 
TablH V. p. ti- 

Gar^Aori Dijiflctf Tf ifee^, Vob U, 
TaaIa KUl, pp^ xzxtrij^xixkx- 
GntEAQTi Dis^tTirf. VAtlftioo In 
populAlign. Voh Tl, Table IL 

G[i'EA.in Diitrkt, VS Iasai cIa^ii- 
Hol by pOiqlAtJo^i, Vul. 11 , 
Tabte 111 , pp. lU 

Gu^Aon Tgwri.{iuid CittlO-imrnE\ 
populAt'DD by febpi In l£lSi 

ififli, 1501. Vd. lip ThFjIc V. 

p.iL 

GnTpioo Town (p^p^la'lon lb 
fdsi, 1^91, ipoi. Voh n, TAblfl 
IV, p. rl. 

Gurkiia. Ibuipncifibd'i, Fop. 

Vol ll, TAbla Xin, pp. a 1 ADid 

xiz 

OorToant BL'ocb^ VoL I, Cbmp. 

VEIL 0.313. 

Gurmiikbl number oE lltei^lff In, 
Vut. l,Cbi.p X. PL a6B. 

Gom Gpf iiid Sioj^b, rcforaniol, 

Vol. I.C »p.tit. J23. 

Vol- Ij Chjjp* Vlll, Ph 
:t 4 *. nP'S- 

Go'^UwiiTe A^^deiJ. Vd. I, Chip, 

VIU. p-goa. 




H*beH;i,ben. Vel H. Tab 'a XV, 

P^ XXA. 

H^Gbae SnliArT, Vot-1. Cha|Ph VI11, 
p. ^■ip. 

Hadar, Sbabld cE Vd I, 
Chap. Illr p- lS7r 
Harti|,ya Town, pop. Ip lS 3 l, l^l| 
Vol. ll Tabk rv. p. T. 
Hadi^ji Town, pi^p^by rAifcgl»Fi In 
tStJ-ij 1 :^ 1 . ipOJ, vol, Uj Table 
V, p. It. 

Had I, Ubnarart iTid rprolili to 
Kilii, pop. 44], Vol. ll, TAbIff 
XU|, pL.xi 

H^^atud Town pnp. In 
1^91, iflpOl, Vol- IT Table iVi 
p. fi 

HadiBbad Tonb, pop. by feiigion 
In lB?l. i^i, ipOi, VuL II, 
Table V, p if. 

Jladlnoti, ailoth, m^fic powtn 

amoD£, VoL t, Cbapr 111 , 

idl. 

Ha^iabid Town. tP 

ipal. VnL II, Table |V, 

p. vT 

Ka^Elbad Town. pop. byieti^ft 
in jBfii. iSpi, is*li VoU lb 

T-hTaVip-tl 

IHaIL KEwI, fEctipiior CbamkAOnUy 
Vob I, Chip,. Ill, p 1 ^o. 

Hakini Sabfb, Sbalirh. VoE. T, 

Cbno. Ill, p- ljl. 

Hatbrina Bjahninii'a. Vol 1, Chap 
Vl|l, pp. 314 aod J[6. 

amoB^ BanlOTHi Vbb ti 
Cliap l'llE^ p 3?7 
HaR+ HtH meolfl^. pop 1S570, 
Vot- n.Tab’a XlEl,p.ai. 
Halkab RA^ptd. Vd, I, Chap. 
Vlir. p 3l». 

iiamid-ad. dio AbdjCi Kakim, 
Vol I.Cb^ip-Vlll. p, 137. 
RamirpArEB'RGipdti, Vol I, Ubip. 
VEIL p. 3 eB. 

XlamiajP. or raffal irGllQeff nf 
Titib SibH. Vol.L Chap. IlL 
P- 14^ 

Tewri d. popn In 
pSpj, igoi, Vol, ll Table IV* 
F* vlf 

Hmat Town pnp. bf rdigtnn 
in iSl^i. l^^i, Epoi, Vol. H, 
Table V p. ii 
Ka^, tea hlonttaa. 


HarboAE wnikiand leTTica^ Voi 
ll, T^le XV. p. , 1 U. 

H'^rdware, leLLeti Vol U, 
Table XV^ p. aaiLfw 
llatflwarp. ■eiber* io, Vd» U# 

Table XV.. p- aajtrr.. 

Haf ijciTiiwI, the ttf tb GufO, V* l I 

1, Cbap, I til p. ij^jChap. VllL I 

P* 30^ nOlAr 

Umt Gi-ifiod, ated tbfl Euthfa- 
5b*bi0 Vd I, Chap m. UJn 
H Tt^ovlgd, Gut'll--deai^otviLkalt ot, 
Vol 1. Chao III. p I3^r 
Hnfiuk Rii|pais, Vd. 1 , Chap. Vtll, 
p gin. 

Hoflp-n. & tam^pLri At, Vol 1 , Cliap. 

IIL|i, 117- 

Hariar:a Town. nop. {n iS£l. iBgij 
19011. Val ll Table IV, p-. f. | 
Harii«iia Town, pop- by rgliffw-n 
fn lOoi, V-jI 11, 

T^bleV.pU. 

H-iEkaal, Battgru or Dninlu aom* 

her of pe ^foni retai n^d pf^k- 

in^r, Vtf . C I hip- Vl p. 235 - 
HacipaL, Fj^tbjin aept with magre 
powAj-f V L. i. Chap. Ill, p-1^3. 
Harpur Town, p.ip. lo 1 ^ 161 , 1891^ 
Ivoi, Vnl lb fiiblE IV, p. dd, 
HaHpar Town, p^'p. by TPiij^bm 
Ifi 109I, E90S, Vul- El, 

Table V p fi. 

ilar Hl^b^B, Goni^ Vol- I, Cba.p, 
III, paj^ Ijfi 

HarnEii |no| Leatler) inakert and 

aellerij Vol 31 Txbte XV* 

XXti. 

H.-rni. pop. 3.S75. Vol ll Tables 

XIll p. xi. 

H^r Rai, Garo, Vul. I, Chop. 

in. pp. 134 anti 130. 

Ha then i., AQccat'Or ul R^wulplgdl 
Kha.tUrf, V'Uit. I, i^b-ip- III, 

* 

HawUr Dfahmans, Vd. I Cbap- 
VIIlp. 3 i ( 5 l 

H^a'^n Q.AryA, at Hl^sS^n Kahlr^ 
uldiA, S^yad, Khaja, Shia, Vk>|. 

I " bi'p. Ill, p. 150 . 

HaE triikeT* and jqllen, VoL ll 
Tahla XY. p.s*a. 

HaEbIflnA cerrmngy, Vol I 

Cbap, VTTl p 2^^ 

Hatiu Timn, OOp. in iFSi. iFgi, 
Vol ll TliblelV, p. Vl, 
Hatin Town, [KEp, by *dlgin.n In 
iPSi.i^L, jca%Vd. tl lade 
Vr p. it. 

HatoQFh RAtpulf Vol E. Chip- 
Vllp. 3iH 

HntrlaJ RntpulA Vd- I, Cbap- 
VlII, p.grfe- 

HtiwherH, Vol ll T 4 .U 1 » KV, p. 
ATlll 

Hiy idEoE-i, Vol. ll, Tallin XV, p, 

Xflll 

Haasra, V^^l. II, Table XHI. pp- 
xR and xix. 

iJhtricb AiJei hf mltdeo, 
Vd ll Table VElp Ev. 

Uinta Plfltrlet, A-rea d. Va|. ll 

TabI? l_p- il- 

Hi.zi-Pa Diatdel,^ Bfitb ptic^ nf 
popalalign, Vd. tl Table Xl 
p xr, xxvin 

I Hiiara ni«trLct, C^tte3, Vol. H, 
Tahk XIII. p. rail. 
liaxii '4 Uidt ict, C Ein irlani by ff 
andietbVoE. II, Tabba XVTl 
p. vnl 

Gartr^ OiitrUf, Ctvi" crreidiElnn 
by Vd. 11, Tabti Vi I, 


p. If* 

Hujata District, Dtniity, Vo! 1, 
Chap. I. p 11. 

Hbanza DEfltrlutj EiTuraFtlnn, Vd. 

IT, Tabte Vin, p. Slfil 
HuaatU Pi^tTict, Enii^ratum^ Vat. 
I Cbnp. IE, p. 9JL 

Harara D] striof , E iLm peoni, Aine+ 
rieirn. And Eefa^tini, VaE. II, 
Table XV nip il. 

HoiAra Pi^ttictf HoofBi, Vbl IE 
Table I. p, ii, 

Haiara Piitrlrt, Imn-ljfral^n 
from Kaihinir, Vtil. 1 , Chap Ii, 
F 7 * . 

Hama Diftfirt, IrifErmltles, Vel. 

IL TalTo XII, p f. 

Hifor^ Diflriirt. Lait^igei. Vol, 
II, TahEa X. pp If xi. 


H^nrm Dlfirlft Occupatioot, 
Vdr ir, Tjhle XV,ppdlvhciebu 

BaxiiiA PIstrkL po$h by 
turban Afld rural VoL lb Table 
I. pfl il 

Haanr^ PUtfirl p^p, by reTE^M, 
Vol ll Table Vl, p. B. 

Huara patilct, popul^lon, Eti- 
cftMcol, Vul. t, Cbip. 11, p. 

Hajc^ra uijtrict. Selea by relh 
gtun, Vul ll T»hle VTI, p U. 

Hniara OUtrict^ inwnj ebi«i{Geil 
by popylatioB, VoL ll. Table 
H'l IN iL 

Haiae.! Piftlfkt, towns with pop^ 
by rEJjfioti, Vol. II, Table V^ 
p. f j, 

HftiiLra EiBtfbl, trlbea^ VoL it. 
Table XIll, p. eni, 

Haram Piitirici. tariatEon. in 
populatieu, Vofi 11, TabEe LI, 
?' in* 

lEarnra Distcirfc, fiNagns elaJsidBd 
by papulatioBr VoL II, TabLa 
iih p. li. 

Haiara Town (aad cantonmentV^ 
pirpnlatrcra b j rnl-gfon, Vd. IL 
Tabtts V, D, fi. 

Kaiams, l^hLiUi of Af^bABEsIXn, 

Vol 1, Chap, III □. 

Hajcro TnWnL pocp. In JS0], tBpl, 

tgoi. Vuin. Table IV, p-if, 

Hazro ToWO, pep, by ieli||Lgik in 
faiii, iK^i, 1901, Vol ll Tablp 
V, p. fl^ 

Headciiea *^1 vUEiges [not acrleal- 
turtiii} Vol. ll Tftbla KV, p, il 

Her Jau. Vol. i . Lbap. Vllf, p. 

gats. 

Kerdansflu, Vd. II, Table XV, 


HetfliUtary magic powert. Vol- L 
Cbaii. Ill P> ^bii 
Haredrtajy BHnctity, itf^lt 

againjit Viil-1 Chnp. HE, li, 1^5. 
HeiE, Hill Militate rials, -aou*. 
I 131, VoL II Table XElLp. 
3 til- 

H^glr, petJ. 37^. V*l tl, Table 

XUl P all 

Hirfei, 4Eh<rr» OE, Vnl, Il Tabte 
XV, p, xixvIiL 

Htin, Eonucha, pop^ 137, VoL ll 
Talila .Xni p xil 
HLmalny&n groupr diaTecrti of the 
VoL I Chap. VL p 087. 

Hindi DTimbar of IheraFei in, 
Vot. L Chap-V. p. 

Hindi, aunaher of pE-nont retitrn* 
nd as ipBAkiDg, Vol I, Chap. 
yE,p 3 ff 5 . 

lEpbdkii HLn ko in Mellc^l, ncdiiip 
ber nf p'Wdooi tetuTTsad as 
IpeakiiL^, Voi- L Chap, Vl, p_ 

9 Se. 

Handa aenii formfUtoo oL VoL 
[, Chap. Ell, p r 13* 

Hindaiim, in snatch-west Fan jab. 

VflL L£^hap,nL P J17 
HlncioL^'in, Mu1iainEi]‘<id»ll IrRe^ 
toco upon, Vlit 1, Chap. ni, pp* 
^ I 5 J, 1-^4 ISS. *S 7 . 
Ifcniigisni, olilar fdfrma oL VoU 
I Chflp. lEI, pr 117. 

HindiLLim, prngreod- of poi>da» 
tbcm of, Vot, I Chap 111. p. 114. 
H i gdELip m ap iHoW 1 ng ibn percciH" 
AgB on toUL popoLlicFn, Vol!. 
I Cbjip. lEt, facin£[ p s 14. 
Hli^ar Diiti'kt, Apr’^ by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VH* pp. xiif* 
Exxif, aH, xJif. 

Hkaar LIsLilet. Area of. VgL fJ, 
Ts^bFe 1, p. i|. 

Hk^rnr Digtrirr, birlb ptfece of 
tHsputaEiuu- V'ot LLr Talie Xl, 
p* rii* 

He^.'vt DFitricE V'oL ll 

Table Kill pp. xraLf, xxxvt 
Htsiiar DlMr’Ct CbriiEuiDsbv r^ee 
aadiccl Vrtl. II Tabic 

F "■ 

Higinr lIhfBr?el:i Cifil tJourfltiOa by 
relljjfDfi, Vd- tl. Table V'll, pp 
axrif, xaaif, sli. tlif. 

H'f^r 1 ‘liitriel, DqHiily, VpT. I, 
Chap. 1 . p, 11. 

lTir>iar Dletiiql, Edocatloo, Vul. 
iLTebte VEIL P 

H1sur tllilrirt, EmigiwtioB Lora, 

Vul. Ik CbapEer H, P- 7 ^ 



























iwnEx. 


Oiitrirf, EnnijiHni, 
rii;4l3«, And Eynitiiti. VoL IT, 
' Tibk XVIII, p,il. 

|{li«iir District, Huuei, VoU 
T^hle Kp- U. 

HEviit DiJtrift, t^rrm Fj^Atlati It^ir 
RtjfRLtfllU, Vtil* [, CJwp, II, 
* ^ . 

Hlilu District, Increiirc (ar ij*- 
crc-Kse]! la upopiilatiani ol fnmil 
loVDI IDj Vd^ ChAp. I, p. 
t& 

Hbur Diitrfrilii InSrEniti&s, Vol- 
thTmhle XII, ^ir. 

Hii^tr l^ntrict, LangiiAcej, V'qL 
11, TiibJ* X, pp. If —si, 

His.ioj DivtHcl,^ O^eupstioDi, V'qL 
11, T^lila KV, p. In —cscFiii. 
UiiSiur, District, l opalation bj 
feres Ufban snd nirilj VdE, L 1^ 
Trhttt T, Ti. 

Ubsm t>if|t]{;|, F'lcii^dEftiod bf 
rtJigEw^. Vnl. II. Tabte Vi. p- ii 
Hisi^r Uiitriel, i'O'piiEfli.tloii, in- 

dfesse oi^ VaE. E« i, haptrr 11 , 
F- 

llbtrlcti EhC 3 (c 3 , 1it rffU^ 
I^nn. V^E- II. Table Vll, p. 
uTr, uxiv, RliTund sli. 

HLa-fftf DLiiriet, Towns- clasiH^ed 
by iHtflalatian, Vd. IL TabEn 
Ifl.plL 

Hi^ur E>i!it.Het. Tbwmwtth piptt- 
tsEtpnhy ictigioA, Vd. n, TabEa 
V, p- ts. 

Hb^r Dbttdct, TfiW, VoU tl. 
Table XU I. p- K -nsxfL 
ILiss-ar DLsttirt, V^fUtEnq En 

VoL iU Tabk 31 ^ 

p. li. 

Hiaiir Tawa (uid cantanmenO. 
imulatlaD by relE^laB, VuL tL 
Talile Vy p. il* 

Idisiar Town {AnA cantErjimBBt), 
pnpaKtLDn in,l!^iii 1:^1, 1901, 
VpI. 11 . Table IV, p. WL 

Town, detTnaic cf popaEa- 
tian in. Vd* I. Cba^ 1, b. i£U 
Hadai Tovn, popjEatian ij. i&$t, 
iSgl+i^Dl, Vi^L ILTabde EV| 
p. iv. 

HniEaJ p^poExtEnn by n\n* 

f ion |h, l-S^Tji I9at| Vq|, 

[, Table V. p. ib 

Hn1ar, Rajpats, VpIi f, Cliap. 
V111.P.3.HL 

Hill, cuttnm Dir, L'lbdiuUi, 

Vol. I. esmp. VUE* p 335 . 
HcmiddoK, G^n=rvs lof Ibufe CQd* 
Vlctnd For, VdI- I, Cbap. IX, p. 

3 T 2 . 

Honey CoUriFoTa and lelkpr VoIh 
E l, Table XV p. xsx]tf. 

Hnfm jellfrt o^^ VaL tJ, Table 
XV. p. xxxviU- 

Htifcno^ji-t mabeifE, Vd- H, T^ble 
XV. p xEii, 

HcROai^Tp^, pfepanHdPn of, VoL |, 
CKap- I V. p- iQiP. 

Horre bleeders, drakrt, and it- 
LeRclrnU Va 3 » U, Table XV, 

p.Fl- 

H brfe liai ners, Val. IE, Table XV^ 

p- 

Uctilriarpur Diitfiot, Ages, by 
ffllgleq, VoL IL TubEo Vll,p, 

XX*ll»xxKT, xlri 
Hoihiripar DEEtrlcE;, A?es 

I! TaliSe 1 . p-il* 

Hoahiarpur DiHri^t* Hj^'tb pEare 
dF popuEation, VoL El, labla 
XI. pp- vli, 

fCtwlda^p^ Dhtrict, Caste. Vd. 
^ IE, Table XI[J. p Ijf—I tEl. 

HaibiatpaT Ulallict Chnstiaai by 
faee and led, ViJ-E. 11 , Table 
XVII p 1 ^. 

linBluxrpar Diatrid, Clnl enndi- 
don by ■raEEgi‘^^1 VoL II, Tabfa 
Vll, p. ±KtU. xuv, iltL 
HDibiarpnr Dutnct, OtBiTtypVoL 
1, Chap-1| J !*• 

Hflib’Xrflflr Piftiict EdiiEaliDe. 

VeL llj Table VIII, p. xir. 
HdHbiatpur DifirkE, E Enigratitin, 

Vd 1 , Chip li.P 93 r 

HiifburpUf Dlltrlct, Entnpeani^ 
Americap* and E-ural-ixSU* Vd. 
II Table XVItl. P- n. 
Hcmhlarpyr DiairtErt, HnEiJes, VoL 
n, Table 1, p. iL 


Heiblaf^nr Diitnrt, IniiBigutiDn, 
VqI.T, Chap. II, p. 9t- 

HwEiist™ Ditirict, IniJfEnitIca, 
Vol. jl. Table Xli, pL k. 
Hi:MbiiTpaf Diilrict, Lapcuagea, 

Vd. 11, Table X.p. Jf-xL 
Ho^bWpTir DTitrict, Oenpationf, 
Vd. IF. Tattle XV, p, iwi^ 
d;^Ex. 

Hnihiatpur fliftiict, PcpnEatJcn 
by »Cn^ Tifbaa apd loml, VqI. 
IF, TabJe 1 , p,il. 

HDiniArpnr th-tiict, pr^pqtatinn, 
by rdig^iofl, VoL H, Tad* Vl, 
p. IL 

Ho^b:ifpur Djitflct, PS^pnlatEop, 

deerei^ifii oF, Vpl. 1, Cbif- II, 

6 a. 

Hai<hlafpar Dktrfci, lexea by fa* 
Eig^en. Vd. Jl, Table VIJ. pp- 
XXFiLxSXF.xEff- 
Hnih'a^parDiatricl^ Towns eEasal* 
lied by popcLlalhnn, Vol- II, 
Table lit. p, L 

HoihkrpHjr D'iatrEet, Tofwnj wilh 
popnlutkon by nilrbop, VoE- H, 
Txbfe V p. ih 

HoihlirpEr Tribei, VoL 

It, Table X||L p^ JIf—EfiE. 
Hoihtftrpnr Dirt net, Varratimi in 
p^^pnEatian, YnE- 11 ^ Tabib U, p. 
H- 

lla^blafpOf DtilfEc’, VilkgaB 
dassLAmi by pT^pnlation, Vd- II. 

Table Ill^p.lL 

Hnshlai^p laT t'awn, PapBlrtiDn by 
reEiginn ii3* tSsj, iggi, itoi. 
Vd- 11 . Table v.p ii. 
Hoibiarpiur Town, PapuEatlnq in 
i8St, 1S9I, 1901 Val. II, Tabic 
IV. p. EEl 

HOJbiaii'pnr Town, decreiae oE 
jiOpiElollon Eti.^ VdI. I^ Chap. 1 , 
p. 19, 

Hofieri. Vd. FI. Table XV, p. 

SXX, 

Hofiery factornF, OwniTS, iPOna* 
J^tf and Otl^ Bupenor ibIT, 
Vd. II, rabk XVh p. ixt. 
llnsiory Eadaries, DpetiiEm and 
Cfbor HabE^rdiMlei.. VoL IT 
Table XV, 0- XeC. 

TlOsfital icn^Ecici^ Vp. IF, TabEa 
XV, p^kEfL 

H« RiEoeb, VqT. T, CliapL VElI, p, 
337. 

NQLe]+keepiri^ Vd+ II, Table XV, 

P * 

Elo jie pnaprlaEaci, Vd- II, Table 
XV, a. L 

Hoaie, deSEulEiOB of* Vd- F, Cbap. 
lip. ijj. 

Houjc-^rDam, in Xatyfal DivEimni, 
DLrtrEcii and States, Vd, J, 
Chap. I, p. 26. 

tioUK-roan, :ta Nattinil DErl- 
PEitrim^ and StitEa £- 
Table 111 A. VoL I, Ctiap. F. p. 

Huiaie'inom. in raral and urban 
areas In Briub Tetritary, Vah 
E, Chap. 1.^ 4 ^. 

Home, Vol. 1, Ctiipr 

HI, pp. T4B, 1^9, |ipi. 

HcntE^, types dF, VaL !, Chap. 1 , 

Hukka-steni mafertf and saUeTs 
Vol. II, Table KV, p- fiEr. 
Hulahn, cotiYertrd. by Siyad 

Jalil, Vo'. I, Cbf p. IK, p. I si¬ 
lt an; I mEO, V& 1 , I, Taole XV, p. 
xIfE. 

KydrOpbnbIt, cered by Tdaes, 
Vol. H Chap. Ill, p, l^y. 

H^dro •LeibLii., magie corB-uf, VoL 
I, Chap. lEl^ p. too. 

llypct£lrD]r Among; EHfoebcs, Vo|. 

I, Chap. VIII, p, 333 
HyperC -imy am tig Jits, VoE. I, 
Chap Vlll. p. 335, note. 
IFypcrgarriy pmnn^ Xiagn Brah- 
mini, VoL I. Chay. VIII, p. 

HypetgXETiy. de^alhon fif, Vd. f. ' 
Chap- V|ll; p, jna 

HypeteaE^, E-ftierii OEcount *1, 

Vd. L Oitp. VIII. p. 3ii. 
H^rgamy, rrvdt igaiail, Vd^I^ 
Cb^p. Vllh ppu 307, 514. 


Tbrarai, Pathan tept wkli Ena^e 
powcTv, VoE. 1 , Chap. IK,p. t 6 M. 
Ice laOEOriH, nwnrt^, npimgrti 
and eiipBrioe fiaf^ Vol. ll, Table 

XVj p, XIF. 

Ice botoricr, werErtpen and dh*r 
subordinalef, VoL. II. Tahlo 
XV, p. aJT. 

Iddbi, m^terialj of, Vol. I. Chap. 
HI. p. lie. 

Images, m^te lali nl. Vnj, T, Chap^ 
ill.p Ii8. 

Ijiiama, tiK twetri. Vb 3 - |, Chap- 
IlLp. M 5 - 

litimigration^ Vol. 1, Cbap. II. p- 

. 

lm>t-lgfxt=.Qil^ bT culr, fjrnEn Dii- 

iHcti, S. t^hk II B. VoL I. 
Chap.. L(. p. $A. 

iffi miction, K% 4 xa ef, ant 
Bmigracjon fnt tb* E^Bujab aitd 

North-t^ronlEer I rDvrucn, 
S. Tabifl Ul Cp Voh J, Chap. K, 
P- 5 ®. 

Inioitgretlnni, Inlrm^FrntfnciaE by 
MX, S. TabEp II. C. Veil. I. Chap, 
ILp-gi. 

Iminlgr^iiEian, per laaoo of nopo* 

lition to DEitfleH, S.. lable A, 
VaL 1 , Chap. 1 C p. 

Immigrants, mip fhowFrg prapof^ 
lion nE Female tn toiaL EciHi 
wLlhin the Funjib and Xorth- 
WiMt FrAntinr Protince, Vol. L 

Chap, il, uppOeiifl p. Bd-r 
Emnlfinient (a?rlx a Etaril; makers, 
Vol. IJj Table XV, p. xili. 
Ineeeie preparetf^ Vd. ll. Table 
XVj, p. ixxHiItL 

ZnCfnxe HEleBSt Vol, II, TablnX V, 

p. aalviiL 

India cobber cotlfrclwM, Vdr It, 
Tibia XV, p. xx^iF- 
Ifllii rubber idEeri, Vd< tl, Table 
XV, p- kaalr, 

Indian Ljtngoage. cliiflEiBiitlatl of, 
Vol. F, Chap. VI. p. 

tndigQ FaETtorLfli, awnBr*. manilgeit 
and mfurnoretafl, VoL IF, Tab.* 
XV, p- fS, 

lAdij^ FajctonEf, labouf^e and 
other iobordinalBfk Vd^ IJ, 
Tibia XV. p. Ft. 

IndauHa, RajpuU. Vd. I, Ckip. 

VIII, p 316 ^ 

Indurtfial p^ipoiaLlo □, distribuKnn 
niS. Tible HI, Vd. I, Clup 

IX. p. 377 

[ndurtnal paparmlon, diilzibotlan 
d. by d^ertif and Facttity in- 
diiitriei, S. Tabic IV, Vol. Ij 
Chap IX. p. 3.7b, 

Indnitry, DomeiKc mrl Factory. 

Vol.X Chap. IX, p.3$p, 
Indoitry, the organlxatloo oF, Vol. 

1, Cliap IX. p. 367* 

IndoitcTj lha ayitetn oE ndVJaCei. 

Val. t. Chap IV, p. 

Infant MoCUlLty. oomparisoA With 
Englifth data, VoL 1 , cbap. IV., 

F 

[antidda, caaeni oE^ VoL F, 
Cbap^ IV. p. aij- 
InhintlcSdr. degrees oF^ V0I. 1 , 
Chip- IV. Pr 

Infanticide, female,, Voh I, Chap^ 
IV, p. 3 JI- 

infintlfildt. pTeFalonee ol, VoL J. 
Cbap. IV. p. 

lo^rmtliOi, mptribatlon by age of 
10.00D inhrm pefiidnH and lu^ 
te.rino penoae For each. 
Tablt V, Vol. 1, Chap. VK, p. 
3^7. 

Infirmitlap. diitnbnUnn nF, hy nee 
S table VI. VqLI. Chap, VEl, 
f igS. 

lo-bTETiLtin, namb^r per in,caa d 
tncb sea iutfeting fmmi lha 
FirmuE, the FVvvinrFs, DEf- 
iTicti and Statrn, S. Tabte L 
Vd. E. Chap. Vn, p. >96- 

lahrmitLaSr proportion of femaliti 
to 10,309 maJei ja^<riD| from 
rikJJ and each Enfhrmity by agaf, 
S- Table VUk VuL I, Cb-ip. Vll, 
P- 2 ^ 




tofinnillat. fttvtm* of, Fn ipo? ai 
comparril with the retnrtis of 
ifl^t and tSsr* Voh l. Chap* 
VEH p. epj. 

Ink makC'rf and sellerf. Vof, 
ir, Tab'.e XV, p. kaaviEl, 
InianjTy, deErtnae In thf number 
^F pfltioai inffcrlfig I rots. Jq 
NirliT* !itatet, Voh 1 . Chap, 
vlt. p. 153 

InMollj', Rfiim Ibf, tf nC'iipa- 

tuiD lind retigicie, Voh I, Chan^ 
, VlJ,p. 394 

InsBkJity, inrrejse In lha nember 
d perinm! Buffertn^ Iram. m 
certain Dktik la, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vll. M. »r3. 

InianEly^ pi^rCBntagv d inefraso 
in The number d person,! inlTri- 
from, Vol r, Chap. Vll p 

lnip-ot.EhjE afflciMli (Fdkeailohy 

Vd. tl. Tab>XV.p. iHr. 
IflipedlcLK and lupei-ilifiigoffi-lAtSk 
lOferFLceof Lical aed Mimi^ 
ctpal bodiftt, VoL It, Table XV* 
P-n. 

luspeciingRiaff (Fnsriiiawrinr and 
Soh%iry,, Vol- tl, Tabic XV, p* 
sIfL 

Fnqpcct^eg Staff {Medicai. when 
nut jretw^ed UJicfof gensml 
b^adl, Vol. J 3 , Table XV, u. 
kIfF. ^ 

InitHPCton FOtn Setrlce of ihx 
SlitOI aqrl ttioEr Eainliint VoF 
n. Table XV, p U. 

Iron, i^lliTi, Vd. II, Tibl* XV. 

SskiT. 

Iren loandriei, dimra, ntATiay^ra 
■ nd iapermr itaff, Vol. If, Tad* 
X V, p. taair. 

Iran found rmf, dwifcts, npemtifn 
and other «iboriJlnalei Val. IL 
Table XV^, p. xzxii. 

Iron, wmkeis, in Vd. H, Table 
XV., p. auiv. 

[rrigattiK!, rterelijpaneht of, Vah 
E, Cbxp M p. 4 p, 
lie Ajhidl WahaK Siyndt Shtioo 
nf, Vni. 1 , Chap. Ill, p. 154, 
liak WitF, Khola. founder nt 
Black faction of Shiaij Vol- 1* 
Cboph III, p J5L 
lukifoj, FlUek facllnn ni Sbtaa, 
Vul. E^Chap. Ill n. 
lihar lirahttiiin*. Vol, |, Chip, 
Vin p. . 111 . 314 ^ 
lihkiya, WbLe ShJa fAellan ia 
Jtnihprf, VoE. 1| Cbap. 111^ p* 

limalJiani, blitary af, Vol. L 
Chap- IIF, p. 145. 

tang^my, dthnikitin VoEr F, 

^.hap, Vlli, p. 3®A. Bnte. 

Itfi gniTA Ra][iati, Vol. I, Cbao- 
VKLp.^lEL 


J. 

Ja*)ta Mchnt, Vo). 1 , Chap. VIII. 

. f .. 

jHbrafiLi, Bdochp magic powers 
■ mong, Volm I. Chop, fn, ft. 
tdj. 

Jid. Kaaera pa Kanmr, popn 
Vd II. T.bie XliL p. 
aii^ 

ladu-banii Rejputi, Vd. I, Cbap, 
Vlll. gtB- 

y.jf. VoL I, Chap. VllF, pp, 314 
3 ^ 5 - 

Jagaeb-ChanilrsH a lain paaEli 
V 1 . 1 . Chap. 111. p 13b. ' 

Jagudhri 4 unidpl|itj, incrCajia oE 
pifpi- !b, Vol. I, C-hap- I, p. IQ. 
JacNihm town, pap. inthBj, *?Mjr 
1901, Vd. IE. Table IV, p.iC 
Jagadliri Town, pop, by itHglon 
m iS^j, jpo*, Vd. IF, 

Table V, pr Ik 

Jajiraiiifl Tnwn, pop. in ifcx 

t9ill, Vol II, TaUI* IVh p. hi* 

Jx|;racpe Town. pa|K fay reUgiiin 

tn iSSt. iBqi^ I 01^ VoL EL 
Table V. pr If. 

laloi-altie ^ukhpfam, SaTsd of 

Ueb, VqL 1. Chap. lU^ p. 































Jftiuii KkMin VqLi L, 

Chajh Ui, |t. 

Jilitftfi 4 ^ EUiputf. Var. I. Chip, 
VnUpp.jift. 

Jiirv^ TrMifm. pep. 

Tiblr Xllt p. xEii 
Ji)n etnii#, Vfll, f. Ch*|^ VIII, 
P- 3^' 

]aL 4 i Aiijbii, Vih J, Chap. 11 Tj 

p. 

lilii, Bpniii ticcQ^nic, Voi- Ig 

Clup. VIII, p. ;^ 7 « 

Jiirt, Member* Vet In Chap. 

iH,p.ta 7 . 

JiLni, r^TsnncE ftrr Jiaa* iiaong, 
Vfli. 1, 5 fi5> p. l6|. 

JaKrtt, Sc-itIi oi, C4il«, Val* 1| 

Cbii, 111, pr 1:17, 

Juini, StGt*. tcQci*, VtsLI^Ckap- 
1H,p. I3j». 

]ai«irari, ihoe-rulhen frona Ncilh- 
Wittern. frotSHF** end OiidJi, 

pap. VoLlU Table XIH, 

pp. ind i-KX- 

Jiji^. ftUifld to tha Tirii, VeU, 

Chip. Ill, p. 14*^ 

JaUI. SW Sb*h VoL !. 

Chip. lU, pp. IS&. 1S4- 
Jalilii, Origm el. Veil I. Chapn 
Ml. p. riS. 

Jiliipgf Te#tit InrrvmBi eE pop. 

{d, VpL I, Chip I, p. Su. 
JilaJpuf Town, pap. m iSpl, 
t9oi, Voi. U,TibU IV. 

JibJpur Tk,kwn, ^op. ichgiLia I3 
le^i, ibg%, 1^1. V&L II. Table 
V, p, wK 

JiUL^ir To^ft, pop. m iSfiz, iSgr, 
spii. Vfll, ll.TAbtB IV, p. W. 
Jalilpitf T&irp, Pop, b/rdifbftq \n 
iS^i. jgoi, VdU LI, Tabls 

V, p. T(- 

Jilffla UijpiEta, Vet. 1 , Chip. 
VIIT ^ 3 tS. 

Jidpil PriliBLina, Vah I- Chap. 
Vtll, p. 

Jam AfHMu V'al. L, Cbsp. Vlll, 

p. 

Kchh] oe Jimildk Shabed, 
of. Voi tchip, iit.p. ip. 
|inrLal-ud+dh 7 ?, Abdul nohdicr, Vd~ 
I, chio. Hit p. *ss- 
limbo Term. Pg_p, in iBSl, tSpT, 

. Vor II. Tablo IV^ p. ¥i, 

Jmm'Hfi Town, p&p-i bj ftlLg^Pii \a 
tS^i, iEiK»i„ VdIi lE.TibIs 

V p.ir. 

Tiinoiir pa[f.le 1^1, 1S91, 

.901. VrtMh Tihb IV, PkT. 
Jaropoi' Tu^iv, pep. hf t^bgion in 
iftiSr, ipoi, VoJ, II, Tibk 

V p. 

JimrudTowH. pdp. In sflS^^ 
t^n. Vol. II, Tilde I Vi p. -FiiEr 
]iTrri*d Town, pop, hy religion in 
ifiSk, lyo*, Vol. M, Table 

V pp f C 

Ji[±iu«il Rajpsrti, V&l, 1 , Cbap^ 
VllE. p. aifi 

Jin Jill, nombcTT of pcT^oni li- 
Eurni'd im apeibiD|fj ^nh ], 
Crmp Vt, p. sSj 
J isdiaLi Toirn. p^ip. io 

I9>l. Vdl. ll,Ti=te iV.p, t. 
JiiiiJiilp Toiin. pop, h^ lefigion 
in iftri, 169T, 1^1, V^L Up 
■J ib e V. p. la. 

Undiali T[>*Ti. pop. Tn iSlr, l 3 ? 9 ip 
f^oi V.,ii, ll.Tihlfl rV, p.lr. 

jiurliaUTo^h, papi by In 

fSSi iG^ip II, Tibia 

V. p. It. 

yjrt/ff. |rt|Ctal iCeOHIlt ofj Voth T, 

.hs;?. VIEL p.: 3 J!L 

fciot worn by |ati, Vnl. I. 
Chhp. VUI. p. 

yjnf.f, wnrti bjf SantrS, Vnl. 1, 
Chip. VHI, jL 

Jini^iitti*, ante* oa^ Vot. I. Chip. 
SiS. p tje. 

Jittgil. n a«n ber el pWiEFTia ifllttrnfil 
iji :«peikia](, V0I. Cb^ph IV, 

p- 

jin;iQ 4 , AgiifuLttirft, pof- J.BSlp 

Vyl J(. TiWeXnl-p.iii. 
JiGjua^, Vnl. T, Chap. Ill, p t^^ip 

jirv^uii. Gi)jm lEBanandE-l irom. 

V.t! 1 . Chap. VIE I, p. 335. 

Im jais, VoL It Chap. Vlir, p. Jar, 
Janti Snniti, Vol, I, Chap. Vlil^ 


JirUl Rijpnii, VoL I. Chap. ViU, 
p. JiS. 

JaikjLalm, Q![nch+ magic powen 
unoDg, Vi^L I, Chi 1. 11 V p. I di . 
Jaril Rpjpati, VnE. U Chap. VJK, 
p. 31 -fl. 

JiircHri RiipTata, Vol I, Cbap. 

VIII, p.315. 

J*a»al Rajpoti, Vob I, Chip. 
VITL p, 3 ifl. 

Jiawwl. parOhlU nf, Vol, 1 , Chap. 
VIILp.31-5. 

JaL AgriimLtare and SerTEce, p^p. 

5.033.7ly, Vol. It. Tabl e Xu I, 

P- ail, iEE- 

Jal, Bicigipf, Vol. I, Chap. VIU, 

Jw Vol. I. Chip. Vllt, 

P- 3130 , 

JatiLi Aficn":, VqL Chip. VlIJj 
P 

yaiktrj, tribal inceatot, Vol, |, 

Cbop Vltl, |I.J34, 

Jitia ChjTTiin^, VvL r, Cbapf 

VlEl, p 

Tatbi HtahmaiLa, Vob Chap, 
Vlll, p. 317. 

Jatkl, irumb*r dF ptinoriH rctomed 
ai ipeaking, VuL L Cbap^ Vlf 
p. Sflfl- 

JatoL BiSeeb, Vot r, Chap. VIU. 

, 3^3 

JotTi Lobaoaj, Vol T, Chap. VIIF, 
p. ^19. fitfte. 

|itfc BralEmaoi of, Vol. I, Chap. 

Vllll, p. JEO, 

Jita, ottie <pr|ihEatlati cf+ Vol, , 
i Cbap, VlIC pph 303 . 3?4. 

Jiti. Da E bad, iBiiuile infniitEcidi 
ainoog, Vo^H I. Chap, VllI, p. 

Jata, descended Irom Rajp^tr, 
Vinl. I, Cbap VLIE. pp. 333, jjtii 
Fats, berniUtaj-y feudj nmonci 
Vol. t Chnp VIFJ, p. jjj. 
jata, iiinj^lc powers amofig, Vol+ C 
CFwp, 11* p. ib 5 , |6j_ 

Jriii, map ibiTwing number of, 
per. ZAOOcil toUl pop., VoL I, 
Cliap- VUE.fudng p* 3^4, 

in;ifftiKe with BlEoc^ Voj+ 

I, Clmp. VUt, p, 333, 

Jats, maTfuge yrltb low caaies, 

Vol. 1. Chip. vm. p. ^54. 

Jam. uiSjnsgB wiib Rajput, Vol. 3 , 
Cbap. Vlll.p.^aO, 

Jiti, origin of, vol. F, Chap. VEU^ ' 

p.326. 

Jits ratbant Vpl, I, Chip. VUI, 

P Mi 

Jat»p pmpOrtioa oE IJm Haej 
aPinog chddrcit VoLi E, Chap. 
IV. p. 310 . 

Jita, one-gtfl, T-Lile unan?, 

VoV l» Chap VIII, p 332. 

Jawa EhatUi, Vd. 1 . Cbap. VI E|, 

P* .TO*. 

J oeKk }ce months. 
cEba Bburta. Slvtie qf, VoE. 1 , 

CKs^p. 1 EFi p I|E- 

Jclli BrnhmanT, VoL b Chap. HI, 
pp- 31J and 313. 

JewEllerj umitation and pewler}^ 
ma^rfft Vnb II, Tahic XV, p. 
aid] 

Joi^iLcry^ Hjlera, Vol. IT, Table 
XVt p. 

JbsEgl Kajpirti:, Vol, t. Chap. VTEI. 

Pnjjia 

TowBr Incceage qf pop 
in, Vol. I. Coap I p, id. 

Jh aPati Tow hi pop, in jSflr, 
i^Oli igoi^Vol, Up Tablr ]V, 

p. itf. 

Jhafiirt Rnp. bf talEgTon in 1^1. 
1901, Voli IIj Table Vj p. 

Li. 

Jhahelp Fish^'tinfin. pop. t3p3ft3 

VoJ* lE, Table pp, iil»^ 

and iiXr 

Jhinjf (with MtfUrbEana), Two, 
inciflAse nf p;ip. its Val. I, Cblpr 
L p. 17. 

JbarE Dltfriet, Agei, bj rcligtorL. 
V<n. II, Table Vll, pp, aa:iijit 
alC U. 

Jharg, DEitrlet, Area oJ^ Vol. Fl^ 

Table p. El, 

|h«hjj Diibrid:, Baftb^pleti: qf, 
pnpHjitmB, Vol, U^ Tabic Xl^ 
pp. xili, nlii 


] hi hit DiitPkct Ci0th, VuL LI, 

Table XU b pp, cnT^k^ 

Jhang DiftiricL ChnBE:^n* hv nee 

aad ipcl. Vol. II XVH. 

p *ih 

Jtmng DiitrEct Cif ll COndilEpR by 
Esn|i«ip VoUIl, TibJn Vlb p, 
uaili '%t\, lE, 

Jluisg Dktilci, DroaTl^, Vol. t* 

Ch.p.|,p.t| 

Jhncig kli^tr eft EJuoittcmt Vol. li» 

Table XVLUp, illL 
Jbang Dkif'iei Emigratlent VcL 
I. Ch-np- Elr F 9 ^- 

Jhang Duicict, bTaTojuraas, Amerl^ 

nths, and Etjfasianlt Vo^. IC 
Table XVlIlp p.iL 
Jhang Diitfictr HoniMt Vol. 11, 
T^lel,‘p.U. 

Jhan^ DUtriet, I rninEgtmtiqdi Vnl. 

I. Ciiap. El. p. 9T. 

Jhseg DiatncL In^rcnEUm, Vnl. U, 

TabEe XU - p. t. 

Jbang Diitrict^ LahgdOgef, VoL II, 
Tabic p. if-ai. 

|hafflg Dlitrlcfi Oocn|iatin 7 i»| Volh 
IL Table XV, Itfi.-cjici^. 
]hu£ DistricL Fo? ol M-iioa br 
leaee, urban and tUrHb Vnl, lIi 
Table I, p. li. 

Jbine DiAtrld:, Pnptilalifla bj rO' 
ligine, Vnl. Table VF. p. n, 
Jhan^ Di 4 Uioti FopnEstiuo, dC' 
eieasenfj Vol. F, Cbap, ll, p. ^Sr 
Jhatig DlflriBl, Srlelj by roliginrit 
Vol. i\s Tabto VElt pp. 3 Eiriil* 
xJE, li. 

J hang Dtiitlot. TowdIk daSiSRed 
by pspdatkuhr VoL Ll^ Table Ul, 

p. IL 

Jhabg DEatfirtn Tua-ns, wiih pnpq- 
Intinn by religion^ Vob lI* Table 
V . p. Tl. 

Jhanp Psstnot, trlboa, VoJ. IJ^ 

TahJo XEIT. p. ciIi.-oi:T. 

Jhaag DiTtriet, Variation m popq- 
liLbpi, Voulb Table IIKp. liL 
jKang DLatnct, Vithgw flaatSlIed 
by pop t '' ol- 11 , Taole III, p. it 
JbJiRg T-wn, popoliitinn by re1u 
gioo, VoL IT, Table V. p. Tii 
Jhang Town, popoUtlbn in iSai, 
iBoi, jpoi, n. Table IV, 

p. lib 

^qfErt/ri^reji, Vol, l,Chap^ VII!^ p. 

^an- 

Jkslimi Town, Tr crease ol pop- ih 

VoL I, Chrip f, p Jfa 
|b<^tiwn DULtlCt. by reli* 

glon, Vnl. lip Table Vll| p# 
tjtiil, sit L 

fhelam Ui^trictj Arut of, Vol, U, 

TabEe L p tf. 

jbelnm Diiitrlcti Biith plnce oF 
pqpHjalkiTi, VoSp \^r Table XI, 
p. aiE, i^Kriu- 

Jbelutn DEtirrct, CaefTS. Vnl. l\^ 
Tnhie Xlh, p. xoi^^ac^ii 
JhEi-um DLiirscI, Ctirkatian^ by 
race and <«rt, VoL II, Tablo 
XTUp ^ i^il. 

Jhalum biitjfet Civil condition 

by nlljriqn, Vol U, Table Vll, 

D. axailp aJ, L 

Jbefurn DhlrlEt, Density, V-ot^ F. 
Cbap. L pr 11 

Jhelntn Diiftict. Fducaisahp VoL 

II, Ti*bia VIFCp asaix, 

Jheinni BkstrIcSp Emlgritjqfl', Vol. 

I, vhaf-li,p. 9^. 

Jheliiin DEatriot. EeiO]iratis+ 
AmeHrans, inJ EnruglMi, 
\Ml IT Table XVlELp if, 
Jheluni Diitriirfr F^oniea. VoL IL 
Table L P. 13 . 

Jbn^nm Dtmrlct, Immlgtatron 
from Xa*hmh, Voi. I, Chap, 11 , 
p. yfi- 

JbciHm District, Infirmllia. VcL 
IF, TabEeXIL p, e. 

Jlclom DiilrEct. LaoEiuoinT Vd+ 
EL Table X. p ie-iJ/ 
jhelBEn District, OocopatEorw, 
VdI. II^ T^le XV, page lyi^ 
ca dx 

JbeJnm District; PopoEation by 
iwHi, tirhiin *nd niTlJ, VqJ, If, 
'^abk I, p. ki> 

Jbelum Di^d, pnp. by nJlrfepa, 
VoT* FI, TabEo VI, p, iL 


r’ ' 


Jheiarn DtitricE^ Populn^ron de* 
crease cE, Vn 3 , Cbnp- IL p. 

dj. * 

JbrttiLM Dklricl, Sfitea, by religion, 

Vol. U, L'oOla VII, pr xaarip xL, 

JhtLura DL-Htrlrti Tuont elaisHfird 
hy popuEaLiflu, VcJ. II, ToUa 
nil pItL 

Jhelmm Di^cf Towns withpopn- 
IntloD by rcliglod^ Vol. IL Txbk 
V,p.sL 

JbeliiOf Dfafrict^ Trlbeq^t Vol* Fl# 
Table XHI, pr XcET-xevl- 
Jhdgni Dkitfict, VariaU?P In po* 
puktinrt, Vnl. 11 ^ Tabk U, p, iiL 
Jbelmn Dkftrii:l, Villa get cuttl- 
fied by pornEatloh^ VoL U, 
Table II Eh |l H. 

JlieEum. Town (xhiI cantsamoEi f> 
pqpdatioa by relLgiiin, In iMi, 
r&pi^ VqL 111 T,-ibk V* 

p. tip 

JbeEura Tnwe (and oimoonienl), 
pcnalatlDo rA£li^ l89f| 

VoLH, Table IV. p, m. 

Jhikli KbatriH Vol- F, Cb*p, VIF 1 | 

JbiogTiin Brahmans, VoL L Chmpa ^ 

yill, pp^ jJl 313. 

Jbinwar, Fi^bfi'mea, pop 4^14, 3,35, 

Vol. lEh Table XlJL, p^ 
xL i and Xvt^ 

Thlnwarlv Hind Dh scarcity of* VuT. 

T. Chap. VII L p. 338^ 

Jbiwar, mirrmee irLtb RajpnL Vol. 

LCfaiipH VL!I, p 330. 

Jhlwarf, folio wrrs of I he Agt 
Kb Aft among, Vol I, CNp. Ill, 
p. 143- 

|a. Pop 30 J, Vfll. llj Tnhlo 
Llll, p- xiii. 

JhttiUn, Trahcj VcL |* Chap. FII^ 

P 157 

Jhnm EultEvACars, VoJ. H, Table 
XV>p.ri 

Jilnoli, nl Ueb, Abd^d^Qadlt, Vnl. 

I, Chap. til. p. ].s£. 

Jibnl Saysiss of Uebp Vol, 

Cbap, lU p>. t 54 , f 35 - 
Jinaobandra. a PigambaEa poatidp 
Vof, L Cbap. Ilf, p. ];^9. 
jEoas, Cognifancca of, Vql. 

Ch^p. ML p. i^D, 

Jin^Sp rtti^eaea For among Jaini, 

Vol. t, Chjp, IH| Pr Its. f 

Jind Statfr, Age^, by rriiipoH, VoL 
Ui Tabh Vll, pp. xaix^ £xxiii^ 

xl rLii. 

Jind State, Am oF, VuL II , Tabk 

I, p. Uk. 

Jind State; Blrlb^pkcc 1F, pep-^ 

Vol. II, Table SI pp. Kxt., 

Jand Sfale, Caf’ea, Vol. H, Table 
XIIL, p. Ixxtvdxav^ 

Jtnd Srate, ChtEstians r^ce 
anHscCl, Vol, IL Table XVif* 

P- ** 

JEnd fitiSte, Cl til r-nndi+i nn by 

«tlg53ii,Vol_H, Table Vtl, p^. 

n\%, sxxTii, xEtkiL 

Jiqd Statc^ DcniEty, Vol. I, Chip. 

II, p. lir 

Jind Sl 4 tfr, Edu^tErr*, Vol; II, 
Tabk VIILp. xmL 
Jind S^n^o^ EmLgrntioflp VoL J, 
Chap. II, p. 92. 

Jisd ^f»tE, H arn^;.>eiLrtf, Ame-H- 
cani^ X&d Enzx^iafti^ Vol. H, 
Table XVUL p. li 
Jind Stat»r Housfii, Vol. If, Tabic 

J. p,hL 

Jind Stale, Imriiigrallon, fram , 
RnjpylaoB, VoE. I, Cbnp, II, p^ ^ 

, 7 S- 

Jind State, Infifmltiesj Vot. II, 
Tabie XI I, p, it. 

Jind Stale* LingiiagM, Vol. U, 
Tehlo pp* ie-xi. 

Jin d StatOf Offcapat Idflt, VpL fl, 
Tahk XV, pp.lti, cxdXh 

Jkftd State Pop. by lexet^ nrban 
and rural. Vol. 11+ Table L o. 

HL 

Jind Skater Fop* by TaEkuion, VOl* 

11 , Tahk VI* p. lL 
jind State, f op. deizrvftie of, Vol* 
LChap. II □. 57. 

Jind Slata, S^ea, by reEigiqq, 
VoLfI, Tible VU. PEX iibu 
XXxTik* xleiEi. 
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m I V uL II, 'ifaLle [[It p. in. 

Jlild Towaj. witk pap^ bj 

\’aK II^Tible Vpp. iv, 
Jtnd Stintf. Tf.btv Vi>l. II, Tiibtft 
Xm, ppJ«i>ir, Ij^v. 

JIqc V^rraliao Id pop^ Vat. 

II,T4ibblLp. Ir. 
jInH StntCK Viiu^es .clawGed 
pop,, Vd. 1 1 , Tabla UJ, p+ i[i, 

Jind To"Tt, pop. by rdi^i^b }n 
iSBj, iS^i, 1901, VeL II, TiOfl* 
V, p. IT. 

}ind TfliTn pop, to I&i 9 l, 1^91, 
190I, S. d.H.TibfelV p it. 
Jin rial Bj^hmaDS, Vol,. I, Ch*p. 

vin, p. n^r- 

Jitb^miLi. Val. I, Ckip. VIU p. 
3 ^ 4 - 

Jockryt, Vd, II. tiibta XV. p. 

ilvi. 

Jadh Janjnaa, VoL I, Cbap» VIH, 

JflKi, DeTolBBT^ Pop. 75J7i| 
Vol. 11 , TaM Xill, pp, Till 

pud TXi. 

Jofi Shab, QadnPt ShriPB cE, 
Vol. [.Cl»p. [LL,p. 151. 

Jaita, and Siddh wai^sbip, VqL 
Cbap. in. p*iai, 

Jojfl+fc KiapJiat*. It^end oE, VaL Ip 
Cbap- llL p, 1^9- 
Jpgu. Goraktinalkir Enuiader af, 
Vol. ii C IE E . 1^, 

JagiftoE Til la* Voli It Clsap, [11^ 
p. 156. 

Ectien, ert-i Vd. L 
Claip. lIEi p^ i^g. 

Jo^Li wntftblppcr^^ d Sakhi Sif' 
war Valrli tihap. I ll, 133. 
Joba tori Jdtt, TiliiMs, Hop. 2i^ 
Val. IL, Xl!!. p- aiii. 

Joacta RajpUti, Vab L ChaptYnL 

p. 3 * 8 - 

laihi BrabcnABlg Vd% 1 . Cbap. 
VEST, p 31^. 

JpahS Wilbriii Bcabatnai, Vd. It 
Chflp 4 VllE* p. 3111- 
Jo^ HE Mtimai JifabnUtta. Vol. I, 

' Ch^p. Vlll p. 11a 
Jaurimli^tip Vol. tl* Table XV, p- 
j^ItL 

Jabba Sbatif, Sbrlfie of, VoL Ik 
C bap. III. page IS4- 
^ajBUba. Fcip. <^1.^15. Vob ir, 
Table Xlll, pp. itiii and sraab 
JaUhaa, fayr-jftf f f ale ajrioo^. Vol. 

Chap, Vlll, p. 331. 

JatlunduT Distni:!, A^ea, br ra- 
IlCLdh, Vd. IS, TahEfl VXl, p. 
■xt;S, axEt, xlri- 

latlE^adm DiilEvcEj Afsa d, Vo 3 » 
lE.TabJa I, p^li, 

JlSIandTir Dbtricrt. Bifth-pEace eE, 
fop., Val. 11 , fable XI^ tE|* 
■kllk 

JnE sndur Diitrid, Cuteit Vol it, 
Table X Ml. ppJfiullE. 

I ulJuadar Dbtrlat, Chrlit isoe bj 
rac^f end kOCIj Vd* 11 ^ Tabjc 

xvn, p.lt. 

J all nn dar U i itdct. CMS cufidllj^n 
bj rT;lig[oii, Vdh II, Table Vtl. 
pp. iatll. Eiit, xlTi. 

lauaddgi^ Diatrlct^ ile&llljt Vol 
[. Cbap. n. p- iOh 
J ulEfitudi^^ I>if£ricE. EdgcaEiaii. 

Vol. It| Table Vtl[, p. xxz-B-. 
TalltiaiJar Dlitricij fLoiifiaLkni* 
Vci 1 > ChiTJ- II. p.pa, 
jBlliindiij Diitrtel. tCajOpfianr 

Atiierieaiaa, and Eaniliiut VqS. 

* It, Tati* XV III, pJt 
JoUtiodai Diitricl, Hpuki,. Vd. 
JUTablrL p,ii. 

JuILqndnr Diad-irU taunlgffllioa, 
VoL I, Chip. LI, p. 01, 

Jdluador Diatrirt, 1 iiflrautl fit, 

Vd. n, TablaXtl.p.iV 

JullDcdor DEatiLct, 

Vol Ut Table X„ pp. Ir-Ei. 
JaJlupdjf Diilrkt, aiimtHf aE 
lienraiei by rcIlgiaDa in, Ed SilEh 
faaiiE*M in S* Table VI 
VaL I Chap. IV, p# J39. 
ItallaaduF District. OiKnpatEona, 
Vot. El. Table XVt pp^ iTi-eiEli* 
jHllandLir Diotiict, Pap. by aexea. 
orbanaad rural, Vd- 11 . Table 
1. p^ iE. 


JoIIudeIdp Ditttict, Fbp. by rail* 
Vol. II. TabkVUp.U. 
lojIandiLT Diitrici, Poa, increaie 
aE, Vol I. Chap. II. p, 55. ' 

JuJlanduT nifiriat, Sexei, by re^ 
JiUioD, Vd. II Table Vll, pp> 
ai-riSi ttie. I'ta. 

}aliit qd Ur Di iti ict, Sexoi, propor- 
tloa of. Vd. I, Qtap. IV* p. 
aaq, 

Jdtai^dur Dhtrirt, Towhe cImsE* 
JSed by po^., Vol. lit Tablaltlp 


p. IN 

JulLtiudor^ Diitriet, ToWdi wllli 
pop, by TdigioD, Vd. It, TiiJbte 
V.pJl 

JullninrSBr I>Pitrier, THbei, Vol JI* 
Table XriT, pp, SfiL, SLt, 
Jollundar DfitThct, Valiatjeo io 
POp^Vd. IL Table II, p. IL 
JuSItia^f-Diitrift, Viilaj;ei clie- 
ai^eii by pop. Vol 11 ,, Tab'e III, 
p.li. 

JuSkndot T-ciwd {aa d eAAtr^nTneol), 
pop by rrlig^ioa^ VoS* II, Tabta 
V, p. ii+ 

Ja'lntldtir Towd (and caoiOanirntJ^ 
VOPh hi and igDl, 

Vol II, Table tVp^ II 

|oElyn( 3 gr Town, jnEraaflo s| 

pOpnladan id, Vql. I, Cbap- 

p. 16 . 

laLlaadur Town, Trade la, VqL I, 
p. 16 


Jote infLSi, Dwaerfl, fnana^Hia and: 
Rit» 3 rior ftlfff Vd. II Tobk 
XV, p.lKX, 

I ate fliiHi Dpef:^tLTe% and o*btv 
saboidinAtcf, VqJ. ll, Table XV, 

p. Mil. 

Jute Pfenei qperatinrl and elbor 
aebOfdiiKaEH. VdI. \l Table XV, 


Kalatb, Wrllertp Pop- ij,*??. Vet. 
It, T- XSIl, pp. airaod %%tL 

Kalatbn, wwiaif dylop not 

#fnoD^, Veil I I hap. VUl. p- 

KaiS!ij^ In pre^fiuocj. Vol, t, Chap, 
irt, p. 

Kaith Bba. baapid, Vol Clap, 

viripa.w. 

Kafthai Tovn, pepdatEen Ea t88l, 
iBOf, lE^i, 1901, Vol It, T* 
IV, p. 11 i. 

K-Ellhnl TarwD+ papuEatiEin by f#« 
li^lofl in t88i, i£di, 1931, Vel. 
tl.T. V. p,ic. 

Kalca XbEb, VoU L, CEiap. VIII, 

p.a^j. 

Kakiie^r a Lobanu, Vcl. Cbap. 
Vlll P 3J9. ftrite. 

Kakrr tCKatrlB, Vol. 1, Chap. VIJl 
pp. 303, 3^4, nobe, 34a, 343* 

KakkauE. GoVtmoiDnt Sierra rda 
Bod troden, Pop^ Vol. Il^ 

Table Xlll p-iL»* 

Kalnbagh Tei^rip popalalTDO In 
1881,1891. * 9 oT. VoL 11 T, IV. 

KAiiba|h Towop pepulalloEi by 
rolifkn In iS8j. r^^r. ipot. 
VolllTabkV p.Mt. 

Krtlal and Kdirar Diitillen and 
TuddT dra'rffTi. Pop. Si 3^- 

Vol. II Th XIIT, pp. air and 
ml 

Ralalls mte amnn^t, Vol 1, 

Cbftp* Vlll r. 33 S. 

KaU'3, ZatwaTa Brab tna na do not 
talle Q^erLDga iort?, Voi. 1 Cbup- 
VEIt. 

Vol. I. Cliap. V^lll. p. 315. 

Kalaftaar Towd^ pepuUiEon in 
mt. *901. Vol.ii T, rv> 


Jatogh, Tawr>. Pnpnktien In iE8t, 

1891. 1901. Vein, Tabk IV. p. 

ill. 

Jutaph Town. FopHlatiort by ntB- 
pi on In iSai. |M|, Vol 

ft. Table V, p il 


K- 


KoSitho, Unhinanat Vid. I Chap. 

vin, P.3E7. 

A'dfAL^AK VoL I, Chap. VLII, p, 
337 - 

Kaehnia. AirricafEnre and Market 
arid ^antirnln;^, Pop^ 2,77?. Vol. 
11 TabSeXIU, pp. alr ^tul xmL 


JuEhlttrl^ nrnnaer of person* ' 
tamed as speaking, Vul. 
Chap, Vlj p. aSa. 

Kacbhwaha ^jonta, VoT. I Cbi 
Vm.p.318.^ 

Kadehfli kajpeta, VoS- 1 , Cbi 

vir:, D. ;iis, ' 

Kadsl R*Jprtt,.Vol.t.C 1 «B. VI 
p-ais 

FUfir. Pej. s, Vol, II, T. XllT, 


*IT- 

K.hini, Vol. T, Ct«p, Vlll. p. 

323. note, 

Xalohri, nnnibcT oE peraoni ft* 
tamed ia^pnaking. Vol I Chap. 
V I p. sSfr 

XahSona Rajpet^ Vo^ I Chftp. 
VlU, p. 3 (b. 

KabnAiir Town, peiroJallim In [SSr^ 
iSflT, rsoi. VoS II T. TV, p- wl 
KaKnauj Tt?wn, populainoi^ by re* 
ii^kn En 1S81. 189T, 1901, Vol 

Xabrl Rijpeta, Voll, Chap. Vlll. 
p 301. 

Kabnit Town, popotatiE^rttn, i 83 i^ 
iSSs. ig^*a. Vol. II TMV, p.ri. 
Kebrer Towa, popoJalHin br lelb 
£|nu h 1&81, 1891, iflfll’ Vol. 
IlT^ViP-fl 


Ktlirof Town, pepglation In l8Si» 
iQgi, igai, Vd, II T- tV^ p. r, 
ICabror Tawft+ pOpalatlnn by relr 
Cioitlti, 18=1, 1891, 1901. VoL 
ll T* V, pk ej. 

Klhbt, AFTioallnrv, Ppp« m B j 7 
Vol- IE. Table Xlll p. lit aad 
llxl 


p. I¥. 

KelaDaiir rown, population by re^ 
Eijjinn In *681, rfl^J, Vol 

tl Tabh V.p.lr. 

KaJanaur Town. pOpuSatten la 
iBiti* iBSr 19JI, Vul. II, T.IV* 

p. T. 

KaldDaer ToWDi Popotation by 
EellfliOh in *881^ igot, 

Val.lT, T. V,p. ir. 

Kelba Btohmaai, VoL I Cbap, 

vm. P,3I7. 

XaJEium |wcaTera, nnrl ■.hoe-n 3 ak» 

erf, Vd. 1 . Chap. Vlll 
Kail BrahfflBni.i V'uSunia 1 , Cbip- 
VTlI,p^3il. 

Kaliiun ToWn4 PopaSatiOrt in J68t, 

1891, tool* Vol n T. tVp p.riil, 

Kaluinn TuwOi PopuSaltoO by re- 
ll^ion Sii tS^l, CS91, J90lr V0I. 
IIT. V. p.ir* 

KNlk FhobEiiaoi, Vol. I, Chan. 
Vni, p, 31 Ji 

Ka Ika Ta wn, PopuUtSon in 18B1, 
l%l, rgoi, Vnl, 11 T- IV, p. 
Kolka Town. PopuJatEen by frlE' 
vion in^ iB8it iBgii 190*1 VoL 
fi.T-V-pil 

IuIbU State, Agei, hy TtiSIgion 
Voi Up T* VII ppf AtWf axxr-p 
atr. 

Kakia State, area d, Vol - ll T* I, 
p. ijk 

K^liim State, BiTtb-nlafe dp popip 
latiop, VoU Up T, XI pfa r —xxl 
Kalsia Flatn. C^itea, VoS* II, 
T. XVllI, pp. alfll alrjk- 
KaSeia StalOp CtrEI rrkudjtion by 
rnlLginn, VoL it. T. VJl, pp-latp 
aaxr, xir* 

Kehia St a Ed, Deofily, VoL 1 , 
Cbap- L p. 13 * 

Kataa StatCf EdacaJ;aoia, VoL 11 
T. VEli ppXriiL 

Kiliia StAtOi H^igradoftp Vol I 

Chip, 11 pp 94. 

KaltLi Stale. Eeropenaf, Afnerl» 
rani, Bod EuTTULiai, VoE- If. 

T.XVlIlp.EL 

Kakia S tatt, Honaei^Vol 11 T- 
I P- iil 

Ka'eia Slate, Immigrationp Vd -1 
Chap. TI. p. 86. 

Kalflia Statff^ InSnnitioa Vol U* 

T^ XUp p. ir, 

Kaish S IxlOp Langei^p, VoCIl 
T- X ^ pp. Er, al 

KiltEa StaiPp OecnpxtEanf, Vel It, 
T. XV, pp. Ld^extix. 


KaIjSn Sia!t, popalatioD by leieip 

nrbin and rarni Vol l]p T. 1 
p- in 

XCjiliia State, pfipnkilnn by rtli- 
Rloa, Vel II -J . VI, p. IL 
Kaleii State, FopoIatieBt d!ctT«i* 
qJj VoI. I, Clap. 11 p* b3. 

Kilua Sut«^ hr reliEiOiij 

Vol. iTpT.Vll PPL BIT, axaTg 
xIt. 

Kdila State, Tovnt dBaslbed by 
|•Opulllian. Vd.ir, T, l|l p. ill. 
Ka I iiB State, Towqi witb popele* 
lien by rdlgluoK VoL U. T* V, 
p Ii. 

Kakfa Stata, Tnhrs, Vnl 11 Tp 
X lll, pp. ilfil xlriil 
KaLira State, Varin-ien in pOpEtla^ 
tion, VoLJt-T*n. p.ir* 

Katiia State, Vlllngea otaiaifed hf 
pepEdatioa, Vd* It. T* HI p ill 
Kainvana Lqbaoli, Vel I, CJup. 

Vlll 33 ^ OOlr* 

Kalwacuk Lohaaai, Vol I, CbipL 
VTJIh p, 330 , not*. 

KaEyen* Imxnv fonniler of wbita 
[achea at EbEei, Vnl. I Chap* 
111 p, l£a. 

KamacliL VflRTan! minkteiraSl, 
pop. 137. Vor SI T, XII [, p. xir* 
KarmlKheS, iectioei Qimkxai, Vni 

f. Chap. Id. p. 149. 

Kaqiqlio Town, FepDlation in 

i8Sf, iBigr. tgojp Vol H, T IV. 

P* r* 

KinialEi Town, papullion by 
HRioo In, iB8f, ipgr, Vd. 
|S,T*V, p,[r, 

iMmangifr, Bowwnake^ f^arfimt- 

wttl Pop-7^ Voi I I T. Xlll , 

pp. tlr and ml 

KflrriAWal Baniai, Vol L, Cbap. 
Vnlp.jlS. 

Kim-airof PkiDwar fAtAbeahrl) 
ftanlu, Vel I Cbap. VlU, pp 

Kaoibob. Agrirnttaro, pep. 1,74.058, 
Vd.lI.T.Xllltp.iiirand rxiii 
Kn^nl littmtwr of periom returoad, 
Oi^alUDg, Vol iCbapter ft. 

IcTn Saw*. TdI, I, C 1 »p. Till’ 

p 

KxnaJ Bajpqtf. VoL. I Cbip- VUl 

p- 

Kananju. Ribtor Banlae, Vd. I, 
Chap. VI Up. 317. 

Kintoi Palhan^ Vol. J Chap. 
VJll p, j 4 T. 

KancSian. Sinjjera, and Panceni 
Fop. 9,506, Voluraa llT.XHi, 
pp. tv and axxJ. 

Kinchail Kama! Brabniaiti, Vol. I, 
Chap, Vlll p. 313. 

KanrSal BhatlUp ToJ* I Cbap* 
VIII. P.306. 

Knndatia BrabEnam, Vel I. Chin, 
Vlll p. 3*3. 

Kieera, Wtifken Im pr^sr and 
weftTertf Pep. 3,491, Vol* li, T* 
Xlll# pp. ar ami xtxi. 

Kaneib Kenet^ Vel L Chap, 

Kanet. A^ftulturA. P0p*3,S!>,S6t. 

Vol. U, T, Xllt, pf. tT ..j 

laxE. 

Kmpeti Vol I. Chap. YTII^ p 3riBL 
Kaiitti, eMcamy amODB, VoL L 
Chop. Vni p.3ji, 

Rinat a, totlrniitir amoor, 

V at-l,Chap.VJU,p 333 . 

Krug Jais, Ecbd wi h Rbahe^ Vol 
1, Chap* Vlll^p. 333, 

Kangar, Vflffxnl pipe,bowl, etc-, 
inikTrraed hawkm Popi, pit, 
Vel. II, T- Xnip (ip, XT and irti, 
Kingl^ Brahmaaa, Vol I, Chap. 

Vill pp-Jiar fiM- 
Kanyra Dirtf id A^n by ralEciooi 
Vd, II T. VElpp. Biti, Eiar^ 
lliil tlrl 

Kangra Difirlet,^ Area d VqI tl 
T*lp.ll 

ICangra Dijtrici, Birth-place e{. 
popelaiiOB, Voin; T. XI 
^l xxit. 

KitiRn. DittridE. Caster. Vd. Ll 
T*XIlL,p.lHiil 
Kanfra Dlitrki ChHitkoa hr 
fact? and «d, Vel ll. T- XTlL 
p*iT- 

























Kjqerfc CW cdOidUiCA 

f*Lijtiflfl^ Vol. n, T. VlSp pp. 

tiifi, ttxWf. aiiiip ^IwL 

DS»irict Oeeiislf* V^ 3 ^. Tp 

ChAp« I, P-i Hr 

I>iitTict+ EdKiitiaDi VOfc 
a T* VIII.p.mML 
yutt^^ tHjrrkli Ema^iUiifi, Vol- 
IpCbapIt.p^ 

lUngrb i>Eilfitt. Eaftipeiiii, Am^- 
ficini, Md Vttl^ IS* 

XVIU.p^ii. 

Hint™ 

Kab rr* Oiafcrki, Tot. 

|,Cb 4 ^U. P- 91 - 

K*ii£tv OktnCtp InfirmiEkf, VflL 
T.Vll.p it. 

Kun^ra Diitrscl^ Lanjjiugeg, Vql- 

lUiieia iJiitrieli Occnpitkna^ 

Vc4. II, Ti XVp pp, ItE— ficii. 

Kangra Diatrif^, PopukriiiPi, hj 
tplno and rmraS, VpL ll, 
Titlel.p. \l 

KiAgra DitLricfi Papnlml ED'A bj< 
ToLEgion, Vol, |l^ T. VL p- ii. 
Kangra Dltuku PopnlaiiBOj tn« 

Cf Hse ot VoJ. I, CJrt-pp IIh p. S 9 - 

Kangra OLi*rltt, Somi. bj ftl 3 ^ 
gioB, Vol l^T* Vll, pp. aivi, 
imxv, itil aiTi« 

KangFa Dii‘rf 3 rti Towai, cSas^iScd 
by papulatko, Vol. Up T. lll^ 
P- 

KaqgTB DiitPiiSt, Towaa^ with pO- 

DhlaEfcnia by laligioflj Vol LI. T* 

V. p. il. 

Kaurra Tribe*, VoL 11 , 

TrXUlpp 13 . liiE. 

Kanfta P0< 

pololiOD. Vat. 11 , T- 11 p. iL 
KOfigra Diftbrieiv Tilli|frA cU!)*i Sod 
hj populaliDD, Voli ll T. Jill, 

Kapfra T^wn ^and raRtonmeatt, 
populatioEi bv rvLiglusp Tpl 
TV,p,iE. 

KaagraTOWP Conil cantOfUneDTk 
popidaliOR, iR, ifiSli [^1, iSl^lp 
Vol 11, T V. p. vL 

Kingra To*fl, doi-teiK at popoU' 
fiDB in. Vol I. Chap, t, p- ig. 
Kaagri, oumbiCE ttt psHnii tc- 
torned pa spfiftliiTig, Vol. I, 
Chap, VIr p- 2e6s 

IC^nitria MaJiijua, Vol. J, Chap, 
Vtll .i 3 «. 

K^tiliAt Baflbs, VoIk Chap. VI 11 , 
P 3 * 7 ’ 

Kr'^Ibt, hfiiccnafioobs ar«d Dliff- 
putahl* irft|iTiiiip, Pop. AH 453 j 
Vol riTohioXin.p.Kt. 
Han]arfl of jlifitara, ^h^Blun 
among, VoL I. Chap. HI, p. i 
Kanjfor] M uhi*l Uroiioiaaa, Vol 
I. Cb^a. VHI p.^il. 

KmTian KhalrVj^ Vol I, Cb 3 p. 
VHl p. la^ 

ICiLiti] gaaiia, Vol L Chap. VUl 
p. Ija?- 

AoniAr, Vol I, Chap. VlII, p. 

Kaathi^al Mehrai, Vol. Cbapr 

VIJlp-roL 

Kjbeoc Aforaa. Vol I, Chap, Vni. 

p, 3 c 4 l 

Kanotigo*. Vol I Chap. VIII p- 

Kaniita Cana, a Jafn order, Vol 

I, Chap. Ill, p. [3^. 

Kahyakabja HuaJunaOi^ VoL L 

Chap.Vlllp. 10. 

Kaprl. GwHoiHita, Pop. 483, Vol 

II, Table Xni. p. ar. 

Kapur Kbahis, Vol Chap. 
VU!. pp. 5C^J, 3&3. ao^e, 308. 

, O'??. J 43 L 04 J. 

Kopec Khojaa. Vol I Chap. 
Vlll. Pr ^O. 

Kapune Brahmaa*, Vol T, Chap, 
VJIT.p- 3ta. 

Kaptmbata Stares hf ra- 

ligl&rt, Vol II, Tahk VII, pp. 
aHTfll. irKiFi, alei. 

KaperElaSa Slattc, Aiva of, Vol 
II. Tahio I, p 111 

KaportbaJa Stale. Birth-plan tA, 
popalatJon, VoJ. H Table Xl 
pp. Till ally. 


KapEirtbaLa Slate, Caalea, Vol ||, 
Taij|B XIII. ppr lix^lal 
Kapurthala SimTt, Cbri*t 3 a+’i hf 
rac® and aect, Vol U, Tabb 
X\Tn p. k. 

Keptirfluiia Stale, Ciril eandk 3 oa, 
by religOB, Vol 11 , Ta.b VIIp 
pp. axxri, xlev 

Kapanhala Sta'-e, DvOaily, Vol 

Chapr 1 pi It. 

KaperttiaU Siate, ^docatlnOk Vol 
H, Table VlU. p. axti- 
KaporibaJa Stua, EmigratkH, 
Vol i Chop n, p- 91. 

Kapur tbala Slate Europcana, 

An-Ofkajift, aj^d Eeraaiajsi, VdV. 

Tl Talk III p.il 
KapOFthala StaJ^ HoUHat Vol 
Ur Table I, p. tu. 

Kapurildla Slate, Immijrjatioa, 
Veil Chap, lip 5 t. 
tCa|iurtbaEa S ati^, InUrmities, VoL 
II Tabk XII p- iT. 

Kapiirtbaln S'ai?, La-Rfoa^cSt 
Vol. IL Table X, pp. (T-ai. 
Kapurthala S-aie,. dcCUpatlo^il^ 
VoJ, II, Table XV, pp. lyi- 

CXeiX- 

Kapurthab Slate, popuJatibfl^ by 
i«e*, urban and Hifal, Vol TI, 
Tttble I p. ill 

KapettbaLi. S^atr, Population by 
relgioR, Vul IL, Table IV, p. if. 
KapLuth.i 1 a State, PopLilailou, 
iucrcaac of, Vol. I, Chap. ||, p, 

5a. 

Kapuithala Stat*, Sexea, bf re- 
hgioR, Vo 3 . !l Table VJI, 
pp. axTEi. aXKti. x 1 t 3 . 

KapUrthaLa Stale, S^xe-g propor^ 
linn of, Vol if. CUap. IV, p. 
avn. 

KaputthftU S tatCi Tomi^ etasail^ed 
be populalioili Vol II, Table 
Itl p. Ill 

Kapurthala Stetc. Towns with 
popula-iioo by religion, Vot. II, 
Table V, p, ir. 

KapoTthalB Stare: TriWf, Vol U, 
Table XIII. pp. Lii-txl 
Kapartbala Statf, VatFatEoa In 
population, Vol IJ, Table 11 
p. ir- 

Kapnrthala State, Viltagce, ctaa- 
srbrd by pupjIatioBi Vol II, 
^ Table III, p. ill 
Xapurihala Town population hy 
rdig oih Vol llfa..|eV.p. k. 
KapcuLbLala Tuo-pi, popglaloe in 
jSoi, ipoi, Vol II, Talk 
IV,p.lLF. 

Kxpartiula Tows, lactea-so of 
popolatroD LB^ Vol. 1 , Cimp. I 
p- 18^ 

Kare Tatrlina. Blaolc Sh^a 
factiort in Kasbgafh^ Vol I, 

Ctinp. Ill p. i jj. 

Vol I Chip. Vm, pp. 
JI9. 3^^ 3^6. 

Ajfri'fcd, anJiong lati, T, Chap. 

VIII, p.jM- 

A'lpreeii, amrme Lobanas, Vol 1 , 
Chap. VJIl p. :t39. 

Karlmnrai, auppoBed Oflrrtlo^a oJ 
Ibe Jrakxil, Vol t. Chap- III. 
p. ii<. 

XwtjuI Diitf'ctn Aeca, by religion, 
Vo[. II Taiile VII pp. xxt, 
xaxk. rill rit. 

Kar al Dlftfici. Area oFj Vol II, 

Table I. p.ll 

Kai^nal DI*1 tjcI BiHl .place 
popuEatian, Vpl 1 ^ Table XI, 

pp It. XX, 

Karnal DlBtFict. Caete*, Vol- Tt^ 
Table XI 11 , ppr alia by. 

Kaiaal District, Chr^ahajii by rare 
end sect. VoJ. II Table 5 CVli^ 
p.EiE. 

Kernal Dia'rict, Civil raodilion 
byteirgion, Vol. 11 + Table V' 11 , 
pp. XX T, xxxiy. xlLi, xlr. 

Karnel Dijiiriet^ Dcoeitji Vol 1, 
Chap. 11, p. 29- 

Karnui! Dlyirkt^ EdoteiEon^ Vol 
n. Table vm.p, tvi, 

Kxraal Eyiairict, EtBigraHoa ftrtm, 
Vol. I Chap/ll p. 7S 
Karnal U .jtrkt, £ ar opcaaa 

AmcricAQi and Einadaaa, Vol 

HI. Tebfe XVJJI, p. tl 


Karnal Dintrlet, Motiae*, Vel H 
Table L. p. iilu 

KxtmL Oijtncl liaiiiigTaikn iTona 
the Mortb-We^ Brarincei end 
Oadb, Vol It Chap U, p. 75. 
KarUal DEirtict, ImmigratPaa from 
Rajputa^a, Vol 1 , Chap. II, 

Karaal Dlftricl, Eklirnihiea, V^ol 

It. Table XH.P- Et. 

Karnal Uturjer, LangUxEn, Vol 
II, Table X, pp. St-xL 
Kari.al Dutrict, Occ^dpaHoes, Vol 
LI, Tafck Xy, pp. Tri>cx^iE. 
Karnfll District, BopuEatinn by 
scxei^ urban and ruraE, V^ol 11 , 
Talk I p, Ei. 

Ksu-rtal Diitrict^ Populatka by 
religiOQ, Vol II. Table VI. p. |i. 
Karnal Dimlfid. Pnpala^loa ia- 

creaieolV-bl L, Chap- 11, p. 54. 
Katnal tJkt rlct, Sr X en by tellrioH, 
Vol n. Table Vllg pp^ xi r, 
xiaiy. xlit, xly^ 

KaraaJ DHtrici, TownI clxseilkd 
bT populaiEooi Vol Il„ Table 
Ul.p.11 

Kxfnal DistriEit, Toirni *Hh po^ 
pcilatinfi hy religion, Vol U, 
Table V. p, IL 

Karrel DI-tricE, Tcitkei^ Vol D, 
Table Kill p. xEi^xEir- 
KaxnaJ □islyEct, Var-xtion in po- 
puLa+Eoa Vol. II Tahle II p. ir. 
Karral Disirictj Villages elasaUrd 
by popelatidd^ Vol II Table 
III pr Ei. 

Karnei Town, populatroa by 
teELgion^ Vol- LI Table V. p^ li+ 
Kaxnal Town, popoEat-On In l 83 [, 
18^1, 19^1, Vol. II, Table IV. 

p. iii. 

Kamat Torn, mcrease oF papula^ 
tioe in, Vol I Chap^ I p. 17- 
KftfTul AgtiOdEtuire, Fop. 4 ^ 83 $, 
Vol Ilfebk Kill pp. XT and 

xixl 

Kartxj-pai Town. Pop. 3 n s 83 i, 
iSpj, 1901^ Vol II, Table IV^ 

p. it+ 

Kaitarpur Town, pop. bj rell- 
pkOD lb, 1 ^1, tSgt, 1901, Vol. 
II Table V, p. H. 

Kfloana Cu^xFA Vol. I, Chap .VIII, 
P- 335- 

KasaelL Town, pop. In 
JB91. 1901, VoL II Table |V, 

p. Til 

Kasaoli Towm, Pop. by rellgtoD 

In^ iSdl, 1891^ 1941+ Vol. U, 
TsJbk V, pi. ii. 

Kaahib Cof lets, Vol I, Chljk 
Vi:i, p, 35 ^, 

KAAbaijr, IrnmE^Elon ffO-np 

fliece iSSr, Vol i, Cbaj* LI 

p. 7 d. 

K^ibmiri, WwifeM and I>j'eff, 
Pop-3,18406, Vol II Table 
XIJl PP- xy and xxxl. 

Kx*iiralrE, Miw BrnhcnaaiL], Vol 
I, Chap. Vlll p. 313. 

Kashmiri, Bbnrbcr ol prmme 
t ikmEd a^ ipcalring, VdI. I Chap* 
Vlp. 2S1 . 

K^ibfiitri PsibdEt Brabmaai, Vol 

I,Oia^ VHl, p. 315. 

Kaeb^i^ins, E^tban. Vol. I. CbaPi 

VlIlp.J 4 i. 

KiLsbtha saoEha, a |ata order, Vol 
_ 1 , Chap. Ill, p. rjg^ 

Ki iimiiETorP, Pop. jfl iSQi, 1891, 
t9(]t, voh lE^ Table tV, p. iii. 
KxsUintl Town„ Pup, by relgEaq 
in 18^, 1*51, lyoij Vol II 

Table V+ p. LL 

Kagur Town, iderenKof popok* 
taco Eni Vd. I, Chap. I. p, jy, 
Kaset Tortr, Fop. k i>0jj 1891, 
ipat. Vol II, Tahk IV. p. iii, 
Kasaf I'om. Pop. by tchgEon 
ID i|H|, 1091, Vol II 

TabkV.^k- 

Katar I’laal SuRBia. Vol- I, Chxp^ 
viii 0.309, 

KalfiEa, Pop. 3,099. Vol 11 Table 
Xlll p.xy. 

Kathpala B'xbf ans, VoL 1 , Chap. 

Vlll. P.3E3. 

Kaihu-Mtsr BrxlmusL Vol. I 
Chap-Vlll p. 31 


KiTfbI, s-c+loo of Klairja, Vol I 
Chxp- VIEl, p- 703. 

Ka-cch. B^ahpoojrs of, V*al. l^ ^ 
Cnap. VIII p- 

Katoth Raipipi. Vol I Chap- 
VIII. p, 318, 

Kaoji Stinars, Vol- J, Clap, VII 1 + 

p . JoP. 

Kausbal Kbatria^ Vd. L, Clap.^ 

Vlll. p. 

Katis, Vql II, Table XV, p. xkL 

Kehal Vi*gr*el fisliirmrn, F^p, 

J,615, Vol El Table Xlll 
xy ftndxxKE. 

Khaggit, sacred clan, Vd t 

chiip. Ill p. ted. 

Klairrr ]ars. trud with Kang, Vdl 
t Chop. Vlll P- : 33 > 

Khairpitf Town, Pop. En iSSt, 
t8 ISOE, Vol tl Table IV, 
p. Vi. 

K alrpuf Town, Pop. by telsg ioi» 
la, iSSr. ipoi, tj, 

Table V^. vL 

Kheirpur Town, Pop. in i8$t, 

I Sot, t5(it, Vol II Table I V, 

p. ¥tL^ 

Kx|jl tannm^ Vol. L, Chap. VIII, 

Khnkhn. Arnruhanr, pop. 3|E7lr 
VoE, II Tabic Xlll pp. xrand 
iXxi. 

Khal Pr^ihinaBa, Vot. I Chnpf 
Vlll P-517. 

Kali Pushlram BTuhmaiiA, VcL I, 
Chsp. VJIL > 

KhAliii lacs, Vol I. Chap. Vlll 
p. 335. 

Khaodn Bolaf fir KhaT^dq Shahid, 
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« 3 C 0 », Ufhfln and Vol. II. 

T.*bb:I p,ii. 

Libora Diutriicr, Fopi^iatmfl by 
VoL n, Tab]ft VI, p 4 

Lahore tlirtriir*. FOdalati^^n 

Sneicue of, VoL I. Chap. IJ. 


a 57 ^ 

or* D'Strict. 5 *Xra, hr n- 

UeioB, V^t- EL Table VEIh p. 
1KX xaxfiii.tlix^ 

Lahorr Di'*nHct. Scxn propi^rLioit 
4I VurV Xp Chap. If, p. aoo, 


Lakote DrUtict, Towoi dia^ified 
by papaUlInp. Vol. II, Table 
III. it 

Lahore District. Towns with pi> 
pulitloo by itU^Oii, Voli II, 
Table V, p. fr- 

Lahore DhtTreti THhus^ VoL If, 
Table XLEl. p^ JxxttL-lxx^. 
Lahore Diit/id, Variation in yK^ 
pnUiEcn, Vol. !L Tablo II. 

Pk \\u 

Lakora Dlftdct; Village* 
iiltad bj ^ipiilaijOgt Vvli 11 , 

Ttblcin, p.ii* 

Lakaro Dlllr.Ct, DiaETiboKno irl 
Ir^nOOD. of each lex In^ by ap^ci, 
£. Table HI, C. Vol, I, Chap. 
TV. p. 

Labouc UiitiieE, wotnbar of fcmileS 
|py rcLit^koni in Sikh families in, 
S. T^hle VIL B. V^l, 1. 
Chip. IV p. 359 

Lakaria tS abmam, Vol, I, CkAp, 
VIH, p- 3 ”- 3 M- 

L^hcrfba Xhatrit, Vof. f, Chap. 
VJIlj pp. -w^. 307^ 

' Lakluin Pal Bcabmaos, Vat- I, 
Chop. VLII, p. ;]z 3 . 

I LaIcIci Town, Pfiputatlou Id iSHi, 
iSgl, 1901. VpJ. IL TohJ* tv* 

p. fiij. 

Lakki Tawo, Pepiifatioa by 
fwbgion In tFAtf ipol^ 

VoLIL TohiB V* p.Tu 
Lalhar] Brahnuuap, VoL 1 , Chap. 
VIII. 

L^lla, Ai^rii-ahorc, PonDlatron i.f&i 
VoL 11, Table Xlljf p. xfib. 
Lanlal aS ^ajap of Haahabr, VoL 
L Ckap. HI, p. 141. 

Lamb Brahinoasi VoL T, Ckap. 
Vllf. p- yij 

Lamba ^TnhbiF Bmhmaos. Vol. f, 
Cbay. Vm, p. 311. 

Lamp+fluike-s, aellcrt, LePtem 
and frlle rip VoL II, 
Table XV p. xfy- 
Lan^a, F EesESk t>op^tation X% 
Vr?Lll, Table XlTf, p. aviii. 
LarMcihel tiers and Tcnuiti., num. 
b'^ri fetnrned aa, VoL f, Chap. 
SX.p.jfSi. 

LanHe^ narnbRc of liEecutrt Id, VoJ. 

L Chap, Vt p. 2^ 
tan^Ce. aumEie^f of boohs 
pubEitbod io eadh, iSgNlgOa, 
VnL E, Chop. VI, p, 

Larkgunur, namber of pensoDi 
ipnkin^ cacb, VoL L Chap. 

Vt.p. aypv 

Lan|;uflpe th* menninf of Iko 

' EaTpa, VpIh L Chip. V. 's^- 
Lan;ipa|;c^, cl^iTiSMtlon oL 
the I uoj^, Vfil. f, Chap. VE> 
P 17<L 

L^n^uges. diilfibttlmn of, of the 
Punjab Aod XrFrtb-^cst 
tiar iTAvince, Vol» L Chap. VI. 
p.Sxl?- 

Lanyuagei dlilrihution nf She 
printipaf^ O^ar the ProTlcicei, 
DIsIpidri and Stately Vol. 
Chjp^ VLp. iprt. 

Langui^^ , dhlribiitToo of ^pu. 
biiOP by, VhL 1 ^ Chap. vl. P- 

UrBjk a ]aln tejitberr Vot. E^ 

I ML p. 14 h, 

Lrxil wnrkfiis. Vet. If, Table XV, 

p.lXX. 

i«id ^OTtli irller*, VoU IL Tabla 

XV, pr XXX. 

LpaLphPe makeii o±id xeHen. 

Vol fL Table XV. p. mU. 
Leather njetij Vol. IL Table XV, 

p, XXXTfrir 

Lwher ferrmriai owners, ipeiifl- 
' pel* inil snperior atiiff, Vu}. 

I ir XV p. iirrlii. 
Neither Urioritt. vienirLTri ii!.d 
.ulmrdgn.lt*- VaU U, 
T*bt, XV. p. WXtiifc 

I Leatbei (rood* ^mntiEaeroredl. 

seLeta VoL IL Table p. 

I JXXrJiL 

E^ther.woekera perceotajie of 
I iacTtiiac In the jauasbec of, VoL 
I I. Chap. tX. p. 

LeflipimfliTe. degreea of, Vol. 1 , 
Chap. VIII, p. 3*19. 


Lcpnsij, B tar loaplrito^ tneett* 
sion, Vol. [. Chsp^ Hi, p^ iJiL 
Lepitw, n n nabev *E per*yHS suffor- 
inp ffom. It e"i;h a^e-pejiodt 
VoLLChap. VIL p. ogg. 
Lepfnsj Eiercentxjie Pf dKraase. 

V<d l. Ciqtp VH, p. 395 
Lcitefis powars 

amang, VaL E^ Ch^p. IIIi p. 
101 . 

Ltfibirli EWfo^^b* iMpic powiff'a 
amiinp, VhMn Chap.HI. p. 161* 
Librerieji^ VT'f^jeei Vul. II| Table 
XV, P jdvE. 

Lilnri. Dyrfs. Populx-Eain fln. 6 o 4 f 
VoLH. Tabtfi XLIL pp^ xviil 
and xxxii. 

Lijud buEoers, VoL Hi TAbla XV^ 
□ xteU. 

Lime Mil Li*^ Vo 3 . □, Table XV, 
p rrrij. 

LlngRRis, TneteF, und i^lErtl, VoL 
IL Table XV, p. SarL 
LitOTiei'. by DUtriiJhs md Statei 
Vol L Cbap V, p. ^ 
L;,ECrtey+ by iriTgloo*^ BriHsh 
Tatrltmyj VoL I, Chnp- V, p. 
acij. 

L i tef-iJ.cy.^ oompatiarpn wt(h the 
Kturiii of, VoL I, Chip. 

Vh p. ib 4 . 

Litcraojr, depreci oE. Vo 1 > I. Chap. 
V, p,i63. 

Literacy progress io, Vol. 1 Chxp- 
V, p. 260. 

Literk^j, iIxlisEici of. Id Pfoiiacisl 
by rciigioii^ Vol. 
L Chpp- V, p- 300 , 

Lit^iicy the ^loe al -he Cenins 
return* oF, VoL I Clsap- p. 

303 . 

Literature, VoL Ig Chap* V, p. 

* 7 1. 

Literary in^titaJons^ wryls^fl in, 
Vol. II, Table XV^ p^ xlaL 
LithoffTi^pliera, VoL 11 , Tab!.- XV, 

p. xyiii. 

Lobap’**. /ffr.ru wnrn by, VoL 

1. Ckflj,. VIH, p- 

Lgbuniiv, pTopctr':iQn of Ihe s-ue] 
ainofig cbildiOR, VuL i. Ckap* 
IV p- no. 

Lobanaa. Man! 1:^0111155 imoog, 
Vol. L Chap. HL p* 103. 
LobauxiL, statuft uf^ Vol. I Ckip. 

vnt. p. 3,^8. 

Lgcal and Municlpat bodies, io^ 
Ctenie id the numborS retumed 
B* in ibo sentLi^e of, VdE. 1 , 
Cbap. IX p*3j6c. 

Locn] raiiutlDn nt statBi^ Vol. 1 , 
Chap^ VIII. p. 33SL 
Lock-be-i 5 eTa (anxb), VoEk 11+ 
Tiibla XV, p. xl]]. 

Lod^ir Stauan^ Vol. !, ^hap. VfIL 
F . 1 * 9 - 

LodeiRgboate^kAoper^ VoE. fl. 
Table XV. p- 
Lodka Lmde iu faddprii 
latiuB 7,oi5ifc VoL IL Tabtc 
X!II,p.rriiL 

Ludhar., Rra^-nvaor, Vol. L Chop. 
V]ILp.3t7. 

LDgwnod wotSeert and A*li1«S, 

Vol IJ Table XV p. xxiirni. 
Lobar*, B Inck-iRti e hs, PopaloiFnn 
3.77,H.^1* VriL lU TaLl« XIII. 
pph xilii and Kxll- 
Loluin, ADionir kljtber ciuFaf. Voli 
I Chap. VI IL p. 34J. 

Lobun, diffcfuDCe ofitn^us acqony, 
Vol. 1 . Chap. VllLp^jj®. 
Lobarl+ tbrrn mlr 

among, VoL 1, Chap. VHl, 

p.jjJ* 

Lobarti SUt^-. Area of, Vof. H, 
TnbEr f p. EiL 

LohiiifO SlaiK H h* bjiljiJt* nf po-- 

pulation. VoULTalile XL pp. 
iii.aa:i- 

Loharu Castes^ VoL H, 

Table XIIL p rtirl 
LoEmlu Douiity, Vd 

Chap. 1 . p. ^ 

LnkDru h'ducaiioEi, Vol. H, 

Table V^Hl, p. xiiL 
Laturu S-nt*. Emk^-jon frnitl^ 
Vol. f ChiiF lLp. 79. 

Lolinn] £tale Kura^waBa. Amcti- 
caRB an^ii EbTBjiaiif; Vol* fIL 
Tab e XV HI, p. iL 


Loksfu folate, HbOMr Vc^J fL 
TabiC 1 ,. Pr liL 

Lahalii »ta S rminigrtllon^ Vb 3 Ip' * 
CImpli Ilf, p. 9ti 

Loham STatc. [nffrinities, VoU Hi 
T^rbSeXH p k. 

Lobatn LinjjTiaEeg^ VoL 1 1, 
TableX. 

Lnbaru S+itB OccnpitUflOH^ Vol. 

II, Tnblf: XV, p. iTi'Oacix- 
LofiJi^ii Statc^ 1 opulution by e*r*eiK 
I urban anJ raril, Voti H, T-^klr 

1. p. riiL 

Lukaru Slate. TopuLatiort by re- 
^ Uglon, Vol. U Tahh VI, p k 
Loliitru Sia£e, Popipbiiooi de^ro^uia 
oL Vul L Lh'4>, 1J^ p. 

Lohara Slnto. To.vin cl^ssi^cilby ' 
populaliDA,. VuIh IE, Tabla 111 
I p, tk 

Loharj ^la'c. Town* With p^ipil' 
KUoO by roiL^iati^ V'oL Ji. Table 
I V. p- Iti 

Loh^rii SMte, Tfibcs, Vfrl IL 
T/Lble XEILp. x^xTii 
Loht -^ Stale. Vxrin! ton in fopa- 
kiion. Vol. IL TMr^ IE f Iv. 

I Lobato 'i^fcaie ViUiLKej c!a»iff.Eil 
by popNlaEbe* VoL H, Table a 
IlL p III. 

Loharu lown fasd cxiil|inmebt>| 

popolaHon bv rulizioo. VgL IL 

Table V prii. , 

Lobitri Town (and omtonraeni} 
popDlation er e^J, I&91, lyol' 

Vol. n. Tab'e TV. p. ilL 
LokaMi To'Tn, deuTwise of popu- 
I IaiIoo EHh VoU T ChsF I, p. E& 
Lnbkba. while Sh 14 factioR in 
Kankg^if, VoEi I, ChsF HI. p. 

I 13a. 

Longobanpa. Budflhl^t, Pdputa- 
lion Vol fL Table XHI, y. 
ariii. 

LospUi tluddhlitsLi popuktHnn 7. 

Vol. II, TablB XIlLp. zrB. 
Loolcin^ bach, EnliifEefe* with, 

I worlcing of chnrra^ VoL I Chap. 

lEE F lai. 

L(Hbls- fnihcrs ftudseElB^^ Vo^n 11. 

Table XV, zaeli 
Lo# C^ste^. B:rahmaDs o|, Vd- 

I, Chnp. VHL pr.ne. 

Lfjitf c=ts.e9| imiTaiioo oF lugEier 
by, V’*ol I, Ch^p- VUL p. 3SB, 

Lcfw cET«ee try to remro tbem- * 
selves jta kigb^ Vd* I. Cbap. ^ 
VHI p. 34(1. 

Law Dccupaiiofii among high 
OasccB, Vq], i. Chap. VIII+ p^ 
341 ; 

Ludlnina Districl, Ageii, by Te- 
Lgioni VoL 11. Table Vll, p, 
aartrl, axxid. aiiii xlviL 
Lh if htaiiH. Dtllrict, Area cL VdL 

II. Table E. p- il. 

Ludkbria Di^Jrirt. BinhpTjce 
of pipuratioa. VoL 11 table 
X! Pr tiEi, aaiy, 

LcihniMi I'iifiTiot Cajt«a. Veil*. 
XIIL p. EzI-latiL 

LmlhiaDa Dutrfet Chrisfidus by 
FUCB and ■£.£(+ VoL fl. Table 
XVllpiT. 

Ludh^na Dfliilcl, DyH COiidllion 
by rdigiuu, W. TL Table VH. 

PPi ixtill. auvi. alliit altk 
I Ludh-Kn* DistricL DooSliy, Vol. 

E. Ck'^p E Pr 

Ludhiana EliitticL SdacaEioO, VoL 
tl Tsbi* VTTfk p. Mvii 
LH.'hlaiiii Drsi.rkt. EtnlgmlEon, 
VoL t Chnp. II gJ. 

LoilkrjHa Difllrltt Eoiopean*, / 
Arner^cjifi*. Bed Etira5iAii.t VoIk 

ILTehleXVfEI, F k 
Lui lii'^Du DHrrii:i* Hua-ses. Vol. 

If TaliJeE, puiL 

Luflhlftna Dl;;;rif;t. Emmlgntloe, 
Voir 1+ Cksp. It, p, 

Ladkiaeu PrerfitL luiirmltiiEf 
Vol. H, Table XH, p. f*. 

Lutlh'-aie DUrnct. LsngiB^ai 
Vol fl. Table X. p. if—*L 
Ludhiana LiftrLt, UccuptHkms, 
Voir 1 1 . Table XV. p. Ui - ciLCia. 
Ludhmm P'uirict:, popDlaElDn hy 
Urban and iujbL V^fL If. 
Table i, 

Ludhtami THstriin^ popuLaiion by 
isligion, Vol. tl. Table VI, p, IL 




























TKDirx. 


Luilhiina pt^pnluJifiii 

■tncrMse of* VaU 1 ^ Cliap^ 

' P* , , 

Lur^hiiiifli DiatTic^K, fWxra. by 

triEkpoB* Vof- El. Trthto VII pp. 
iiffiu, «x¥[ kUii xWii. 
L^dhiuLUB Dii-iinct ptopof- 

tliiii (ii:. Vdl. 1 , Ch^p. IV, p. 

^QO. 

Liitihtfiiia Uintfrot, Town* cbsaE- 
by population, Vd. II, 
IIL Li. 

LodniEirm PLairiq:ti, Towtie wLih 
populntlan by r«KL£:on, VoUlI* 
Tewc V. It. 

Liir^hinurt Disttk'!, TrLW*, VoL II, 

TabiaXlIT P UL 
Li^'tWatra. Dlifctict, Vuiialiort iti 

population* Vob II, TabKic Tl^ 

p. .1, 

LudbUaii. UliSrtd Virk^fl^, cTa*- 
XI fil'd hy popoU^ioa^ Vot IIj 
TnblpHl. p-ii. 

Lu'lb tain Towts faiii! CAoTon- 
msot), popiOittEao hj nlleio-'i In 
ipgi, t^i, iijgi, Voi. Ij; Tibk 
Vr p. if. 

LudbLOOi TrtWrt fa Eld ex nto riiilnipt), 

popalati 43 n Is | 5 ^|, tlii^jp 

Vol n. Ts^ie IV, p^ tU 

LudbkciiL UU.rict, tuLmb^r of 
fusHlca by Ec|l|inn* is SUkh 
fxiniLEra jn^ S. Tab la Vll* 
V-ul. 1 Cbap, IV. p. 23^ 
LadhknaTows. iscivi^eol popu- 
]£,llas iai VoL. I, Chap. I. p. 

Lolii LabaciiU, V0I. 1^ Chap. VElii 
p. DoCe» 

LuEOpaLda H Jsis sect, Voil. 1 * 

CKsp. ill, p. 140. 

Luad 8a^. Aiaras^ Vol. 1^ Cbap. 

VJIL, p. JdS. 

Lurut Hajputa* W. 1 , Chap. Vtlt, 

p. ^iSi 

L^mllpur Tffwif, Fspulatiss in 
1B01, ipnt. Voi< LI, Tablo 

IVap-inr. 

LiaJlpof Town, Fopulation by 
rciieiOD m i 9 ^ii ipji, 

Vd, [l, TAbkV, p- Ti. 


M 

t 

lAutbeiidfa Hntb, Manbhind, or 
Mmliywnira, Vd. I, Lbsp. IlTj 
•p. 12^ 

Vwhbij Fiahsrnicr, Palki b«jiref4, 
Pap. 3.40.900^ VoL II, Tabtfl 
XIIT. pp. XrX Kbii xzxii. 
Machiiia* Hln-rto, icnrtrity ot, VoL 
L €bap. vni, p- 3i3a 
UachbiwaFa Tovw, isnaa^ oE 
papukUpii is, Vol. I, Chap. I,, 
p. tSL 

ilHfihhinrj Town, PoP. io iHfii 
iBgi, t^oi, Vol, U* Tjiblfl IV] 

p. If. 

|ir«->i1tiwara Town. Fop. by 

Tall^rna iIb iFfif, l&nt, igor 

Vok II, Table V- p-if/ 

AlhobIsefy IVsikiliO^!^i, owperi, 
oasra^cfi and iUpsfinr xts^, 
Vob IT Tshk XV. ji. izLL 

Machinery wofk*Kop 9 , opemliwa 
Aotl iJthex aubafdinataa, Vgl. H. 
Tfihk XVr p. Kxii. 

Manblnncy dealen, VoL 11 , Table 
7 CV^ p* iKzi. 

MaiideT wcirictri and tknlwi, VoL 
LI, ratio if. p. zxxriil. 
Msdhapar TswS. Fffp, m iSSi, 

sfiflt, jjol, V-jl. 13 . Txkls IV. 
p. di. 

MaJhspar T-Ows. Pop. by rn!\U 
^ns in k8Ri, J901, Vd, 

l[, Tabln p. if* 
hliuiha^haH BsErairisa VoT I 
Ctap. VtH.p. 

Majban, Fop. Si, Vnl. 11 . Tal»k 
aKIil. pp. xLx esil kxxii, 

Mariq Sadajj, n naiiHi oE Goal 
With Vd.T* Cbap.IlL.p. iiBL 
lla^b, i^i of, Vol. I, 

Chsp. in, p. 13 s 

Meitlia-tieudis,. n Dijrambam pos* 

tl 4 p Vdi- L Chop, ill, pr rj 9. 


SUs^lc. in G-tddi botldtj Voft I. 

Chxp.111. p. lai. 

Maylc vnd rtli^ko^ V0I. T ChapP 
ftSi p+ 1 ^ 3 . 

Majjlc, ImibktifS, Vsl. T* Chap, 
in. p, lt$J. 

hfeeii^r pOWsf*. hereditary amnnw 
B'lschil, Vol. I, Chap. Ml 

p. tfil. 

Ma^icul pewerf, hereditary 

a-nrtrtg Peihassii Vol. T Chap. 

ni, p. 161. ^ 

Li 1 a^bo;i| paw^M, betedLlvy 

a.tnmg Khatili; Vef, \, Chap. 
Ill, p> 162. 

Msglpil pnwvn, heredilari 

amonff Si-pEikhi, V'Oli I. Cbao. 
nLp.ifS 3 . 

Maj^lcsl powaxi. hundltiry 

among B.ifliav Vol. I. Cfiap, 
la p. I&I. 

Maj{lfa| poweri. heTedLlary 

aisciEiy Hajpnt*, Vo3. 1, Chap, 
ni, p.ifia/ 

MagHcaf powen, hnnditafy 

a^TNong Giratfax, VuL I, Coap. 
HI. p. 163, 

Magisit perwera, hereditary 

EmoagJiLte^ %'"hL 1 , Chap^ Ilf, 

p. 1 ^ 3 . 

Mag Ecal pnwrn herad itary 

emnDg ^asjjjlie, VoL I, Chap. HI, 
P- iSn- 

Magical pawirx, bwneditary 

aannf VsL 1 . Chap. 

III. p. 163. ^ 

Magkal pniweri, bcreditaji 

aatang Paihsl*, Vol. T Chap. 

HI. p. 163. 

Mign Xhs^a*, Vof^ 1 , Chap. VH!, 

p. Jto. 

Mhfq, xccrlop ot Khatrli. VoL L 
Cliap. VEIIp p. Jsi. 

MaJui-bir (Maliav.ra}, ajjsa, Vol. 
T Chap. Ml, p. 13^ 

hfaha Brfthnraai, Vol- I, Chap. 

VIII.p. 3 r 7 H _ 

MaLadeo. fee Sbiva, 

Mabejftsi, VdL |, Chap. VIH* 

Mahajas l^ahuri. 
virff VnriLi, Tradert. Fop. 

2 i m,V<r. M. TabSe XHl, p. 

ITZ XEXii, 

MobaTs Tows. Pop. is rSSr, 
iS^i, luoi, VoL n, Table IV. 
p. it. 

MaJiaon ToWo. Fop. by re^lylsn 
in iBdl, xSgi, J9aJ, Vd. 11, 
Table Vi p. iT 

Mabnil Deo> son of Rant Djis, 
Ganv Vd- U Chap* HT p. 
Mshant BrahtSXns^ Voli [| Chap. 

VllTp.317 

Mahitt Isti. isxgie powen ftmoAg, 
Vol.f. Chap. Ill, p. idJ- 
Mabeih, Bawa, Sahi-rX,, Vdh I* 
Chsp^ III. P. IX7. 

Mabfrihfl BankJ. Vol. I. Chap, 
vnt. p. 

Mshi Xhidri*. Vol* t, Chap. VIII, 
p. 344. note- 

hlahmsd BatkalT Sultus, ebntw 
of at Sevial, Vol t. Chap. Ill, 

^ P- 

Mehndm Khalrii, Vol I, Chap. 

vm. p.34> 

Mnhojhrl Dan Lav, Vol 1 , Ch^s. 

vnr, p.jsts. nose. 

MahtSt Drahiojiea^ V'ot. I, Clap. 
Vm. p.^Jt 

|faht;^m, Efanttzra nod Fowlera, 
Fo>_ 33,815, Vsl 13 . Tahk 
Xnlp.air, 

Mahlain* pfoTortisq sFthOMXes 
smSHg chlLdpHS^ Vol L Chap- 
IVn mio- 

MahEani), Fouf.^^i^ rale offloag. 

Vsl I CbELB, Vlir. pv3?3. 
Mahtami, fsral BtaEna of. VolJ. 

I hap. Vin. p. J 40 . 

Mah re Brahma oa. VoL L Chap^ 
VIII, p. ^idu 

Mohroaa rmcUl i^atsB st. Vol 1 * 
Chap. Vltl. p^ 340, 

Mahtiini AjyAm Khoja Say id, 
ikther sf IrwHifen* of Stack asd 

WhLie Shia foeiiosE, Vol I 
Chap. Ill„ p. i «- 
Mahwer lUs^li*, Vid- I Cbas. 
Vnip 327. 


Maidho Mnhia] Hrihcsaoji. Vol 
E, hap. VUl p. 311. 

Mail Carrijif e. marrn^n ajsH coq- 
VoL 11^ Table XV, p, 

irUp 

llainrihrn KhaEna, Vo^. I Chap. 

Vlll pp. 301, 544 sotfc 
Marf bunara, Valil Chapp VHI, 
„P; 3 * 9 - 

Mmr -Pnari, Jatits worq bt. Vol 
I. Chap. Vlll p.33S. 

lobaoaik, Vol. |, Chap. 

VMJ. p-r %40. 

MafiELa Tows. Pop. in 

Vol II, Table IV, 

p. V, 

hiajitho Town* Pop- by raliglue 
is iJSi. jgGi, VoL il, 

Tabre V. p* Ir, 

Matju Hix-hmas^ VoJ- t, CharL 
Vlll p, 31J- 

Meirawat Lobwone, Vol. I Chap- 
VHr,p. 33 s. 

VoL. I Chap. VEIL pp, 

amsckg J*te^ V'ol.lChap. 

Vlllji.jas- 

Mflith. Fop. 755, VoL II Table 
Xlll. p^aia. 

Uakhsn SliehJ Lobasaa, Vol f, 
Chap. Vlll P-:33^ 

Makhas, Shabl tairred ssetios dl 
Lsbasaa. VoJ, I Chap. HI p, 
16^ 

Uakhcfimi, Bukhari Sajad rjl 
Lkb, Vol. I Chap. Ill p, 154, 
Maybdom khanias Bakbari 
Saymil qi Oeb, VoL I Chap. 
Ill p. tS 4 - 

Makho Saoaj-a,. Vbl* I ChappVlH, 

p, 

Mahho Towej. Pop. ie iSfti^ 
l%l. IBOI, VdI II taUs IV* 
p- ail 

Makhu Town. Pop- by retigios 
is i&g|, iBgi, 1901, Vol- II, 
Tahle V. p.la* 

Mabrolark Jtajputj, Vd* I, Chap. 
Vlll, p. 3ta, 

MaJakpora Braboimsf. Vol I 
Chap, VHl p. jtj. 

Malaria, aUKtf on ciopdfitEQa, 
Vd* ICW ll p^ykT 
Hair In ksticlde, npcretiliotit nod 
eattanr.& consecEed with, Vol 

I, Chap, tv, p. Jij. 

Maler Kotk -hEaLe, Agfa by cell' I 
gins, Vd. II TMt VU, p, 
xxvtil Kxitl, klaii. 

Malm Ko k State, Ana of, Vol 
Il Table (,p« h3, 

Meltr Kcrtk Sutw, EirtbrplAE:« irf 

pspnktiDn, Vol. H* Table XI, 

p. liil, xaif. 

M^tor Ki^iJik Slate, Cxeka Vol 

II, Tihlo XIlJ, p* laiii Jxtf* 

Ma*ei XLLtJa SbLte, dulatkoi hy 

«ee and lecf, Vol. II, Tahle 
Xvjr py Y 

Maler K^xht Stait Ciril esndi- 
liosbyre'l^un, Vol H* Tubln 
VIL p. xXTTii^ Xtxal, xLtJL 
Malcr (CutIs State, Hcmiity, Vol. 

I Chip, t, p. 

Meier Aotk SiEiJe, FdoEstlcH-, 
Vni II TaWeVlir, p. axEil 
Mater Koik Stale, Ktirij+ratlon, 
Vol I Chap. H p, 53. ^ 

Malnr Kolk Slate, Eiiropeanf, 
ArDerLcssi ond Snj7iii.ua, Vol. 
H. Table XV 11 1, p.lL 
MeIw Kolia Sl*'e, Honees, Vc^f. 
TE.Tiibro r.p.Eil 

MsLtir -Kotli State, InaiDl^aliaii 
Vol I Chap* II p, ^1. 

Ualer kotli State, Isiiimllln 
Vq(. riTabk Xll p. k, ^ 
MsEer Kolk Stale, t-nnjjiiiajr**. 

Vol. IL Table X,p.k-*L ® ' 
hlalir hu^tia Stale OecsaaiitiBi 
Vol 11 Tahls XV, p. 
cxcia. 

Mnkr Kstia S^le, Fopnlaliss hy 
^e», eihan and ntral, VoJ, II* 
Table Lp. iiL 

Msltr KirUa Stale, Fopalation by 
fF'jglon, Vot. II Tahje, VI 
p* 13 . 

Malrr (toik StijEe, Fopulatiotht 
koiiiaM^Ql, Vd. J* efbap. ll 
p, S(^ 


Msler Kotla Slate. SoEOs hy r*3I- 
ginn. Vd 3 . |I, TaMr VII A 
axrtli, axael xlytl 
Ma.kr Kirtia *^tate, Snci, pru- 
ponl sor, Vol. I Chajk IV* 

p. 3 Q&. 

Moler KotiJi StaEe^ Towne claa* 
iLfied by psualatLon, Vol 11 , 
TaUe |]l,p. ai. 

UaJrr Kotia Statf, ToWsf with 
^pukiios by ceUgiuo* Ve3, U, 
Table V, p, ie, 

Mntler Kfli 3 a Stale, Ttibei, VflJ. 
ri Tahie XIH, p. liLiL 4 *tf. 

Malrr Kotfa Stats, nuktiOB Is 

pa|MikiwBi Vo^* II TaLOo ll 

P. PY, 

Mi kr Korla Stale^ Vlllagra olaa-^ 
^ popolatko* VoL H, 
TabJe, HI, p. isL 
Malrr Kelle Stele, Town 

C=rntcHtDios|>, pspitlatisB by 

Telsg'Bfl. Vni. 11 Table V, 

p- il. 

Maleif KoAla Tows feed caslofi* 
oMKili, popakHse 3 a iSSi. tSoi. 
l»OI. VsLll TaMfl tv, p* ill 
Maffer Kolia Tciwn, de^r^se ml 
ppuktioo io, Vol* IChdp. i, 

I p. 17* 

Mjilhilr* KhaETin, VsE. J* CSuip* 
PF* 3 - 5 ^. 341 . 3 h| 1 . 
MaLhotiai do sol m^riy Srbha- 
Bh^aruii, VoL I Chik Vjll 
^ P ,334- 

MaEL Aj^ckilPfira and Carden cn£f, 
pop. 111,913. VoL II TdbL 
XEH, py. itii asd xujL 

VbI I, CEwp- 

VHL p-aifil 

MaSki, ge^Tdeserf apd africnl* 
hiiw. Pop. £,oBU» 6 q+ VoL 11 
Table XIH, pp. gk 

Xexti. 

Mal e BkaJimasi, Vol J, Cbap. 
VHl p. 312 , 

Khoia^ Vol. f. Chap. 

Vlll p. 310. 

< ftj lakm, 

Vol I, Ciiap, VIILp.341, 

ofle ruk am dst^ 

Vol. 1. Chap. Vlll P- 33t. 

Wall Mjm Bishmant, VaJ. 1, 
Chap. VHL P- 313. 

Makkasa Bejpsts* Vsl. 1 Chin. 
VHltt.3ai, 

Malrl Khuli, tribe of Omkaal 

V pL I Chap. Hip. 149, 

Msikb, FieheTmai. Fnp. 70043 
Vot. 11, T,Wa Xlll, pS: 

and iXLiii. 

Vot- r. Cfcap. 

V)n, p. 3tH. 

^vFiT’ ciwp. 

MaIwuI, «hnnct.rti 41 i^ sf, V.I. I. 

Maiwai, xumlMi sF pcffosf re* 

tum«ld ,1 ,p(uki>f, nnd 
M]iilua«el.^ Vot. 1, ClWip. VI. 
p. . 84. 

Ua^au.VdI. I, CbAp. V[lt,p, 

Wan fat*, f-ad witb Dw, Vol. I« 
Cjwp. Vllip, 3 j 3 . 
hlasogara. [CoimnnixiAll Vol. |[ 
Table XV, p. axxviil. 

M^lc Tab e Arnrai, V&t T. 

C 3 .np. VUE, p. :ia 0 , 

Manas Btalittuia** Vol- I, Chap. 
VUlp, 31*, 

Ri/puU, V*H, Chap. 

VILE, [1*313. 

Menehasilr Arorxiy Val 1 Cluui- 
VI 13 , p. 308, 

Mamkhar Reipotf. rnerriege wiib 
Tanwais VoJ- I Chap. Vlll 
^.F 3 stJ. 

ManHir Peel hi, a Jain Best. Vni. 

L Cbsfk III p, ijy. 

Mandbu Dai, Babe, f sasiier oi 
little ekharg of Udasii, VoL L 
Cbap.Hl.p. tj*- 

Vul I Chap, vill p. 

M^dl S^, Agei* to Ttllgisi, 
VoJ- il TiiiaJ* Vin, p. XT, 
xtiil 

Marai SExtB, Armi d, VsL H 
TabEe I p. irL 
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WQEX 


Matidi S?a*p Birih ^Uce 
IfclioB, Vpt ll taljitf XI. p. li* 
itU. 

Mafidj Smte, CaJt''f, Val. 11 + 
TiJila X 3 IT, p. liil-liT, 

M;iDdj ClirUtljin^ h* rac* 

n. Tabic xvu, 

pv 

Mandi Civil cqibdirioTi bv 

VPti M« Tibi# VUi 

p. XETil. 

Kandi Slate Deass^y^ VuiU 
Chfep. [I, p. ^ 

JrlandN SJEtc, E;()ucEtian, Vel- Tt^ 
Table VSIln p^ iriii. 

Mandl Sli'Bp Ein gratnift^ Vofl- 
Cbap^ tl. p. p/. 

UanHi istAtc, Ei«o|w»M, Ararri- 
{lani burl ETir«Vf«nj^ VeL Ilk 
T.bleXVllJ p. IL 
Mmndli StAlB. Vul. [ 1 i 

T*blcLp.Sg. 

Maiiilt Seeic, ImmagntiDB, \ ol. 

I, Clw?.ll.«.gi-., 

M.iMlk StAl», tftfirmitisl, Vot. H, 

TaWe Xli. p. 

liatidl Lar£M.|C 5 N VdUlIj 

Tabje p-Iv^aip 

Mmftdi Snat*a OccTiipal^n*^ Vdl. 

n TAbla XV pjei«ci*. 
Maadl Siilc. Papitktioh by mce, 
Brbafj and ffpital* VoU 11, Table 
h p- 

Kadjdi State Fopulat'cm by t*I’* 
IjiuBp VoT- ll. Table VI| 
P" 

Mandi Etat#, Popalatian, 

irrC4H Vfll Chap, II, 


p- 

MandiSla^C, SrafE by rcHginfl, 
Vol. a Table VU. p-aaen. 
iijatjili Slate, Towm 
hj popahuioei Vol- Taht* 
lIUp. itl. 

Windi StaEip Tnwni w 4 b popa- 
totidn bj rcLi^LOBp Vob Jl| 
Table V, p. \l- 

ftUnrll State, Tribei. V^tjS. U, 
table XIIT P- l»l 1 '*^ 

^1a^d1 Slate, VariatJdn Sfl pt^pn* 
lallon. Vfll. iL Table 11 . -Fy- 
Uaedi Sral*. Vdla|«Pi 
by pcrpulaElnn, Vol 11 , Table 
111, p.tti 

Mandi Towe (and eaalonmanSlj 

pophla^pa bj rcliginor V^ot, II, 
Tabift V, p. ii. 

|ijBi>di Town, (and eantoumxat), 
p«palation in i^i. t%tp l^ai, 
Vob Up Table IW p ie- 
Maif^-i Tavn IhieEfaim d! p^pula^ 
linn in, Vol. I, C*Fip^ I* f 
V»ndi#i Rajputs VdL I, Cha.y. 
VHlp-Sie 331 . 

ManiluJ Sttbelar Fa|ptila. VoU 1 , 
Cbap. VllLp. 310 - 
IblaDiiiali mUnbuF dE perdoiu 
iMtirnei aa apeaking, Vul- I, 
VI, p. tM. 

btnriljral ^LREBi. V t, Clup' 

VIII.p. 33 J. 

Manrai D,ia, jildna imapsa dn 

VeK 1 , Omp. U ,p. ill*. 

Mannar it. rtpdlnJ by Batigaib 
frn n b'iraiiAi aid Kchit, Vd!r 

Ip Chap. Ml p. I4t 

MiMibiini, A jain Vnl- 1 , 

Lluip^ Ht. p. 1 : 3 ^. 

Uairhat lAAhEiiafh VaL L Chap. 

VIII, 

^lanbaa RaipBla, Vo^ I Chap. 
VIILp. 3ifc 

Man}*f. Kedlpn, fftp- Vol- 

IT Tibia Xlir, pp, xix and 

XXXlli 

ManI Kbili. tnbe Oixkxii, Vpl, 
1, Chap- III, IK jep, 

IdaiL] Rajpu 4 !i. Da^bar at KdT laa 
Klun. W. t, Cbap. VUI, p. 
33 V 

Manji Sahib, entrica nF, Vob 1 , 

i.i,ap. IU,p. rjS' 

Manbjtii RajpaU^ VoF* t, ChEtp. 

VUI, p 3 iB 

Manpuria Rajputa, Vnl- t. Chip. 

VIII, ^ yiH 

biatrfLal Val. I, Chap. 

VtlTp-W- 

Map, atinwlaj tbi camlnaBl 

Lafij;li4^e in Tsbiila, VqI* ]. 
ClLip. VI, lacing p. 


hlaps ibowFng pfap{>^inii dl 
ystit t* KTVTT l,oOO boy a W 
« ycK ft el age III alt lell^lnaa 
(Si) hlnLifli (iTt^ S^l^h1l hvl 
Mihorpedtcis V&\ I Chap. IV, 
far- Vif p. 307. 

btajalhaf Pop^ ^4, VnL 11 , Table 
Xni. pp. ax aiid aaxLL 
Mrirbte irorka^ amv^vn, niaTin^vrm 
and aupimo^ itafl, Vnl- U, Table 
XV* p. m I 

Marble ifrorfct, laSodrert and o^bcF 
t^ihordiriBtfa, Voi U, TabfC 
XV, p- xt\\\ 

Mmrblca ■PUTknrtf, Vd\. II, Tabta 
XVi. p. xalii. 

Mardan I'own, Fci[inlatioa in 

iBi&l. vj>qi. Vdl. It^ table 

IV. p^xiiS. 

Tovn, PoptLlatinn by 
tclr£*m] in iSBt, lA^l, t^li 
VobaTabkiV r-yi. 
tlaTerba B-ahraaqa, Vol, 1 ^ Cbap- 
VIITp. 317 . 

Jdaijj 4 , tribe. Pop. 3.487. 

Vnl. II. Table XlU. p. ax. 
Marriage, aec$ oT, Vol. I. Cbxp. 
VIU. p. 

Marriai^ amanr BimbmaHi^ Vcb 
IChap.Vni p-JI3- 

liarruL^ ainorsg Kbatrlir VqI. 

I Chap.Vni.p 

Harrin^a cnriditlont tn regard 
to Vnl. 1 , Cbtp- IV, p. at?. 
Marria^ of the ijod^ (river- 
iior^hSp]l> Vob I. Chap. Ill, p. 

3 iS. 

Marria^ge, d the jcoH, fUab- 

wat^bipl, VoL, Ip Chap 111 p. 

lafl. 

Martiare, rntridlonft Oe, V0I+ I, 

Chap. \UII, p. 333 ^ 

Marriafia tcaad^s, tepcfil slSoot 

In rej^atil Id, Vob I, Chap- U, p- 

44. 

Mirrind life, commencemeat of, 

Vo!, L Chip- n, p. 4 S. 

Married ^rtien, the lErtllity bF, 
Vol. 1 . Chap. W, p. asj. 
Mirnrvgr, BMlvmnSity of* Vol. 1 ^ 

rb^p, vm p. 3:tS. 

Matih, v&CTftnt trSb-, Fop. Gig, 
Yoh Ii, Table XU I. p. XI. 
Marwarlf orunbrr d persoea re- 
tirrned At tpexkthg, VoL 1 , 
Chap.VJ, P-X&S- 
Marwari. Traderi, Pnp. lyS, Vd. 

n. Table XEII. p. la. 

MiAAeda^ VdL I, Chap- III, p- 

166, 

hlA^nan SnUiMra, Voh 1, Chap. 

VIII. p 

Ma-o s Vob II* Table XV, p. 
xrili- 

lla-dnft and baSIderip perctnlnge 
of incfeAfte \n tha number of 
VesJ. t. Chip^ IVi p. 3fa. 

Matdb factarii^a. nwarra, rpanaiftra 
and anperior atilFp Vnl. 11 ^ Tabk 
XV. p. xli. 

Matitb lacloi'iFit dprinitlivt and 

Qthar ftubordi oatEs Vob TL Table 
XV^ Pr 111; 

I Matelici, mafcTn and tellars, Vol. 
tl TAbir XV. p. Xiy. 

MqtbaiiTi Cobxp^a, VoL 1 , Chap. 

vni.p 33^ 

M^LhojA-^aghji, A Jsim Brdetj 

VhS. I Cbap. lU, p. 19, 

Uatim XliHTini, Xtnon^ Otahial 
Shiu. V^o 1 . I. Chap^ UL 149^ 
Marim kOEbBr tddirtning; tuHite of 
Tuts SluaS Vu|. 3 , CMp- tM, p. 
i 48 v 

Mx'n-I Kboj^ft, VoV I, Cbap. 
Vinpp-3T*>. 

I Mn^nmi a ruftbStarna deity, 

Vol. I.Cbap.ni. p. 1J7- 
Miitrona Vol- U, 

TaiiSe XV p. eIW. 
l^litfr OiakeriL And ftcllrra, Vd 1 . II. 

TMt XV. p. XXXTT, 

Hatter BrabuBni, Vol. f Cfa.ipi 

VIlLp.317. 

Miiuhfti KajpuU, Vol. li Cbap^ 

Vlh. 0,318, 

Madia Ali, Vol. L Cb^p. IJl. p. 

158, _ 

MADixeiAp ffCtat OEder of, tn 
Tnibeyi VoE, |_ Chnp- 11 Ip fA 
ISI. 


Mannan eefKiFionj+ Vof S Chap- 

VIII. p. 3 cg^ 

MaihAbi WnaTm Bad totdler 
in array, Poji. Vol- If 

Tjible Xllf pp. XI and mii 

Maibahk. dllfcrxncB of itifue 
nmang, Vot. 1 + Chap- VIU, p- 

Me*o-Age, cvpladattoii ol «IchIx- 
tion oft Vol I, ChAp- 1 V, p- 

MrnsBrCA ■af’d 

Vnl. ILT-ihieXVV p.alii. 
Mrohanic^ lutb-r ibAo lalLvAT 
Vah Bn Table XV, 

P- iJtyr- 

Mcd cel pfactUIonwi, with drp 
Soma. Veh II, Table XV, p. 
xlys- 

M-dicM pmctJsfdner^,, wifhottl 
^plcm-i, Vo^, IT, Table XV, p^ 
xlvL 

MediexJ practltrcneft. wiihrctnte; 
and with ^eflfficatC^ Vdb II, 
Table XV. p. xlvi. 

Merh (Meehvjt]^ ^weepen. Pop- 
44 . 357 -mil. Table XIII, p. 

IX. 


Mrgbii prkftts of, Vn'b t* Chap- 

Ill, p. iM. 

M^^bift Khatriii VoL f Chap, 
vail. pjK 303. 307 34 ^. 343 , 

Hrhrt Sttiwr*, Vol. f Chapp VIU. 

P‘ 30 ^^ 

Mehrat. diafcreuee dF xtalut amoag;, 

Voh I. CKa^ Vlfl,p.33»^ 

Mendkancy iftiot in EonneeTlon 
with a retsgloqa dxdEr)p V oL 
II. Table Xy,p.L 

M in □dlcABti. iDEreBS# In I he 
nBTubcx of Val. f Cbap, IX, f* 

Mendicant ft (re 1 igidtn), Vdl*. II, 

Table XV, p. ililh 

Meniali wtii onipeti^ed cicil 
eifkrfft ftwVliifi id Nirlkp and 
FofHgrt Stater^ VoL II, Table 
XV, p. il 

Menialft I oE her than ftaiTrn^s}, 
in ft^rvica of Loukl and blaAlch 
pal hodae^, YoL H, Tabta XV. 
p. fl* . 

Met), AgrlcuEture and ' Serrlce, 
Pop. 1^6666, Vol. II, TablB 
XllL Fp- m and ixxii, 

Maoc, C^tii or^dilatLon amoug, 

Vol f Chap. VIlf p-301. 

Meov, pB^i and fofr, Vdl I Chap. 
VIIL p, 313- 

blercbinla (general), Vol. 11 , 
Table XV. p, anvil*. 

Min^hanlft (anspeeiBrd), Voli If 

Table XV, p, iiltiiL 

MGSEem^qn £Civf| Srreice oE tbe 

StnteJ, Vol n. Table XV. p. 


lb 


VIU,. 


Mcial Banian VoT*^ f ChAp. 
p. . 137 ^ 

MHAlkT^Eita. Vol n. Table XV. 

p. llvl 

Mrieihpftychaila^ Vtd. f Chap, 

Ilf p 

MeLrorok nifia and Eftlab! I fthments 
VnlIl,Tah 3 a XV, |k .H> 
liai™t+, nitmbtf of pejftbM rt- 
tarncil ai speaking, VoEp 1 , 
Chap. VI, p. 183. 

Mklgan, Pop. Mil, Vd- 11 , 
Tahla XIIJ. p. ■aais. 

Gujora* Vol. I, CliAp. Vltf 


MianA Balpdli^ Vol f Chap- 
Vlllp llJ, 

Mian Milnda, a fairtion of 1 hft 
Taxi Sbtaa, Vd. L Cbap. Uf 

p. U^- 

Mtan Rajpulfl^ VoL f Chap- Vllf 
pp, 3 * 9 ^ 

Hiaa Sabib'ke Udiala. Vol f 
Chap-fif p. I-4- 

IdianwAlJ DrstfSel, hy tfr 

ligidfi, Vnl IT, Table Vlf. pp. 
I4ILE, xl ll 

Mkhwaii tlkirid, Atea of, Vdn 

fp-ii 

Mlauwall PisbInc Blrth-plaw oI 
l»paKllaB. Vol If Tabie Xlg. 

pp. 3tii. leviLf 

Mixop-nJi District. Caiica, Vol 11 . 

Tflbls aiil, p. xE¥iii-e. 


lllan^all DiftEridf Cbrlfttlare by 
taer and sect, Vol 13 i Tabte 
XVIl p,irfl 

Mian wall DifttiaCt. Cir 53 tcy^dirfon 
bytEl sinn Vbl II, Table VU, 
pp, h'ais. aI, Ik 

Mien wall DhlTii:l, D^!^Hty+ Vd* 1 , 
bap, 1. p- IB. 

Mt^nifali BlitrSet, EdocAlion* 
Vol If Tabk yUI, p. xil 
^hnwAli Dktrift^ l^uropen n 
- mriEcare and EiEraytan*, V'di 
U Tabk xvilf p,iL 
Mianwoli B-ftirirt, Moo-w, Vd, 
n. TaVle I p. 

Miftnwob OulftcT. Inlirniitiet] 
VdL IT. Table Xlf p- y- 

MSar wali D nEiinS Langnag^a, 
Voin Tanle X. p^ iv-al . 

Mkdwali Pli'TEct. Occupations 
Vol II, Tabic XV, p. l¥i-cieix. 
Mianwali D.aiiict± Popuhnba by 
p-xe?. arhxTi and rarai|. VnL If, 
Tabk f n. ii. 

MlAnwxil Dishrirl. Fopnlat^acr, by 
religma^ Vol. 11 , Table VI, p. 
if 

M'xnWali Diatrkr, FoshliliOTi in- 
CTC^fic Vol- f Chap. II* pt 
6 - 

Miariwils DiAtrks Sewaa^ by 
rrll^ion. VofllTAbk Vlf pp- 
xxxxu xf lU 

Mianwiili Bi E lei Towna okad- 
htd by po^uktiani Vd- Uj 
T*b*,etlf p-ii. 

Mianwab Diatriut, Towna wiLh 
popiikiiiML by reticlan, Vol. II., 
TaleV. p el 

MiaiiWxii rtistrlGr* Tribes, Vol^ 
11 , Table Xlifp-iiceSifHJ- 
MiariWatl UiBtrlct, VdrktFua in 
pTpak^loEi, VoL IT, Table H p« 
iil 

Minn wall Bjitrict, V llUgcA daipi- 
bed by popiilailDR^ Vdl. Il^ 
Table in^p.Ei. 

Mkni Town, l opiilatinn In rS^p^ 
1831, 1301^ Vul If Table IV, 

P 

Uiad Town, rQpnkjioo, by re- 
ligiBn In 1891, 1901, Vol 

If Tahla V, p, ai. 

Muuii Town, Popoktldn la j8Bi, 
iSpi, tgol, Vol, II. TmWn IV,'" 

p. T. 

MiahI Town, Fopulaiioa by re- 
ligiiiniti 1^1. tSgi, ipov, Vd* 
II, Table V, p- il 

MlCs. wnEkers and lellers Vol 
II, Table XV, p. axil 
Micb^n Khel, Pnlban vpi wiib 
magic poncra, Vol- f Ctip^ 
1:1, p. i6j. 

MWlwiTei* Vol. Ill Tablt XV, p. 

alv 

MigiatloTi. AotBAl gain or loss 
by intcA^ProVLdCiuf within tho 
Panjab and Non h-West 

Fcootkr rrorince \p l^l and 
wifb defala for tba 
pfiudpat P"strict! and States, 
Sv Table IV-B-. Vol. f S:b 4 tJ- 

ll 

MigTadoT', baJanCE of, wllhia 
Ihe IndUn Empbe, Vd- I. 
Cbo^ It, p. He. 

Migration, OJmpxriHoq with tb- 
dalafor^ wirbiiti ihe Fee jab ami 
North-Weil Etoirilef I'rn- 
TTiicp In i9or oad rSgi, Vol 
fChup-ffp BO. 

Migraiina, efrecia oti the 
D aifltt tO^aK Vol f Chn^. fl. 
p. Ss- 

Migration, Inif^-Provinciaf V'd* 

f Cbrtp-IT. 78- 

Mijj-atOn. Intra-Ftofinctal with- 

in I he Fankb nmi Nortb-WciE 
F^nntliiT Proyiacf^ TAbla 
V-A. Vul I, Cttap. If p. lo?^ 
MlgrOl ors. map ihowing malq 
caneiilft d, Vol f Ceap- If 
oppoiite t^age 73. 

M igrarl ESI I, aia ; 1 1 iia of Vol. I, 
C*i*p. It, p. 74 . 

hi igmr^on, to aind^ fom Fcanaforir 
StetB*, S. TiSk V. R.. Vul 1 , 
ChjijK Ii, p. t 07 . 

Migrtiioni. 10 and From oaHide. 
India. Vnl I, Cbap If p ^o 
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^>^OEX, 


tOTT within llw f rntlnCTp 
Vat I.Ch^. iUp. 79 ^ 
hfEintion, iyfiw o#^ V&l. I. Chap. 

, " P’ 

M^riiionp T&fkiiwi in, slnoe i$9i„ 

S. Tiblc 1 V-A . Vol. 1 , Cha|i. 
II p. 97. I 

Mil]i&F7 SerriM (anipecifieDn 
Vol-ll, 

Ullk sfiUifi, VoL II. Tfcbk XVp 

Ui^bBcn. Vol. tJ, TMm XV« 

p, til. 

MilNin.aa la&km uid m^Aderi, 

Voli ] I, Tofaln X V , p. 1 EB 3 V. 
MlIlstODD itlicxBy Vai. II, TAbtn 
XV| p- 

MiMn Robbun^ Fopd t, 447 ^ V0I- 
tL TaVJq liiri ppi m.1 and exxjL 
MLbiSedbuk, VcL. Jp Chap. VUl, 

p. TUSt*. 

Miw; A Sodhi InmiE/. VaL I, 
Cftap- Ul> p. ijii, 

MincbinjiuLd Town. PopolAiTDii 
in, i^r, 1901^ VoL ll« 

Tihle IV* p. ysL 

Unaebiaabad Tawn. Pnpnlmloti 
bj rBiigEon i&, iBtii, rjofj. 

VoL II. Tablfi V.p. wL 
^indil VnL I, Cbsp- 

VII L pi 317. 

lilIndhe' Awaathi Brabttlanj, Vol. t, 
Cbip. VrUp p 3lfl. 

Mineri (aHiprciB^J* VdL 11 , 
Tibte XV, p. I 

Ministtfip VqI lip TflJaJe XV, p. 

eEr. 

hlintfl, DianariT^ and anKflof 
staff VoL \ Table XV. 
aia» 

liEnta, npErnHTcaaad a^liE^ lab^ 

ordlnain, Vol. J, Tablir XV, 

P an. 

Miran BhiV, MobammAr! ^ajad, 

ChisbiL ahnne o(, Vo^^ Ih Chap. 

III . 15 »- 

hriTai?, Shahid of Bar, VoL I, 
tbap^ Ill. p. IS?' 

Uitasl, Ballad ainj^cra oed dnaiit^ 
frttra Fop. ap5H,:^7S^ VoL |lp 
Table XIII pp. xx andxxxii. 

Mlraflls, diffEfeEH atatua 

araon^j Vdr Ij Chap. VU 1 | p. 

33 * 3 . 

Mlissds of fbclaoi, ShlaEttn 
amoRp. VoS. I Cbap. IIL p# 15^0. 
liitar K^ha Biahmanl^ VoL 
Chap- VJll. p. 3 lf- 
MiihtUr Tribe of Ortka^j V qJ» I^ 
Ch»^ Hip p. 149 

Idcsr ucabmaRSi, VoL 1 , Chafa 
VHLp. 3 t 5 . ■ ' 

UEiia KheL lection of Cham- 
Laanit^ VoIh 1. Clhu- IIL f' 
liTlbankot Tqwo. FopuJation in* 
i&^i* ]39t, 1901, VoL J], Tabln 

IV. p. tL 

Miibaqkot Towii. ropBlatlofl hf 
rdEi^ion lo- i 0 ^i» il^ip 

VoL Hp Table W p 
Mm Ion (reliaiodil wice, VoL 
JLTtbleXV, p,ElEL 
hTlt-a, V'oi- ii HI. p. iSo. 

HocbL Leather workers, Fop. 
4«3L76£. VOL II, Table XIU, 
odh la uxii. 

htockk Bbaialf, VoL ChKp. VlU, 

p,. 33^ 

h|ocb< LobaRaa VoL 1 , Chap^ 

VHL 339i 

MozaTowp. Fonu'alion io iSSr^ 

ihu mi 'T^bb IV, 

n. V. 

Moga To wPk FopaJaltota bj re» 
L^liii Ir* jBil. 169I1 1901^ Vat 
If Tahl.V, p.lx. 

MofhaL pop- I.! 1,685, VoL l^T* 
Xill. pp- iDd xxxlEi 
IrlogtuLl Shah, VoL I, Cbap. Ill, 
p. 1 57 ^ 

MoeUI ot MqlttL foflowera nf ibe 
Aga KhM. VoL li Chip 111 , p. 

M^haaimad Aqil, QniL QerMbL 
VoMh Chap. lU p- 15 ^ 
Mokarnmad Ara^. HaU.thMae, ol 
m SaYTai, VoL^Cbap^ lU. p- 

MobamTaad faipal MaltanU Ha&£^ 
VoL L ^kapp Ul pK 


Mokamed Kbili> tribe of Qmk- 
AaL Vat. I, Cbap, III, p. tfV. 
MoLaaiqiad Korah, Sbajkb, Voli 

1 . Chap. HI. p. J5S^ 

Mbhamoiail Has ahi, Feracbai 
EODiPEfUdby, VoL I, Cbap, 111 , 

pa^ ISI. 

Mohamuiafl Noiaai, Sajad, VoL 

I. Cbaffc HI, p. 155 
hfahaniaiiil f^ajan, Haxril, 

Sfiriaenl, VoEi 1 | Chap. Ill, p, 
IS 4 » 

hte>ba irmad SolEmSa Xbanu Kwaja 
of TaneHM, bhanlj Vcl. 1 , Cbap. 
IO.p,iS&. 

Mobanaoiadanf. infraa** tiotn' 
btrsoL VdL ti Chap. IIL PF^ 
113. Ui, 149. 

Mohame^na map 9 TiO*log the 
petmiktaga of, on tortfll popnla* 
twR, VoL I, Chap. la, 

P- M 3 - 

MobaininaiJaia ScOUi, Vol.!, Chapi 

KIIkF. 143- 

MnlyuRHiadanEsm, VoL I, Chap. 

III, pn- 

hi Oban hlubial Etrahmavi, VdL ], 
Chap. vni. p.3M. 

MohL pvtra. pop.4;ji, V-oU H, T. 
Xlll, p. xaL 

Mtibiadaff afh Town. Fopolalion 
in ifiBt. jBgt, tpai. Vol. 11 . T. 

IV. p, re. 

Kobindnrzijb Town. Fopofation 

hr rBli^on in. iBdi, 1S91, r^li 

VoLlL T. V,p,iv. 

MoblA SrahmaRj, VoL I, Chapr 
VIH. pp. 311- 313, 

Moi KbrE, muiplc nnwffrs Am^nf, 
VoL I, €• ap. tlL p^ ifii. 

Mnkol Kbatrit, Bhiatipn tmonE'H 
VoL L Cbap. 111 . p. 15X. 
MDU^«>inaker», Vnl. IT T. XV ^ 

p^ xir. 

Mona Chainars, VdL T Chapk 
VIH,p.Jja 

M oaa&torjca, inmate* oT. VoL II. 

T.XV,p.tliE. 

bfoDCY ICDliorS, VqI. H, XV, 
pi xxxrfEL 

Muaej changer*, aed te^tefs, VoL 

II, f* XV p. i:xxY>ti. 

Idooge Arofu Vnl. L Cbap. VJII, 

p. ^ 

Mootb, Aaxnj, nsagel on lit of, 
VoL 1 , Chap. Ill, |i. lOo. 

MantgoiDEry DiAtrict. agn hj 

TBiigion, VpL II, T. Vii, pp, 
aabe. **WYiu, xl«uL 
Afootgomerr DEilriot, ared of, 
VoL IT T. T p. li. 
hfootgomerj Diibri ist, brftb-pb ce 
of papblatlofi, VoL LI, T. XT 

lx* XXT+ 

MoniEometr niilricl, caxfen. VoL 
11 , T.XITL pp. IbJLT -JxxaiL 

UORtgomrt^ DlittlciH Chtietianfl 

br race Rod i«t, Vo 3 ^ iT T- 

XVTLp. Wu 

MnnEgutiierr Efiiiiict, Glrtt con- 
dltion hy ftliffion. %'ol. IT T* 
VI I, pp- vilv, xMxtl l, ilFiiL 

MDHtgomerr BlxblcT DEnaitjf, 
VoL L Chap^ It, f- 30. 
Manigom^ niauiet. Education, 
Vd. U. T. VUL p. xixLi. 
Moofgomtfy Emlfta- 

lioR, VdI 1, Chap. H, p. 91 . 
Montgomerj Dlsiilct. EvropfO-Oa 
AiTMricanj. and HnrasiBna, VoL 
H.T*XVllLp,U. 

MonlEDnirrf lilstrict, Flpim, 
VdI.I1, T.lyAu 
MontgomOTF BistticL rEnmigra- 
tlon Raipuiiiia, VdL \ 

Chap. H. p* t$, 

Monhpirtirri' D'mdct, Ibhnnhios, 
VoLILTi Xn, p.i^. 
MOfiTKomere UlitrlcL langaaEM, 
VoL t 1 ,T. X, pjt. Iv^xi. 
Montgomerr Dutrict, Ocenp*' 
tlo^i, Vof. IT T. XV> pP' I'^i— 
cxcixi. 

MoBlgorn<^ Diitikl. Pnripolatioo, 
bv lexea, arbao, aodroxal. Voi. 

U.T^i.p.lL 

MoaTromc-r Diatrircl, PoDalSiElDii, 
by religion, VoL IT T. VL p.lL 
MooTgomcij i iirrict, Fopnlatiofl* 

decraasa dL VoT T Chap^ 11, p* 

€&. 


MoDigomAre DEifrlci, Fexe*, by 
feligioa, V'o 3 - JL T- VIl, pp. 
xxix. xxxYili, lltpitK 
bloeigoinorir D'istiic’t, Towai 
dais iied by popnlaiioifr VoL IT 
Table UT F 

M^nlg. HToery OiUrict. irith 

popolxlion, bjr rcRgKDn VoL N, 
Table Vh p. It* 

Montaomn-r District, THboB. Volk 
IL Tahk .XHT pp^ IlSY^lMXTiik 
MontgDCncT? PiiplrEct, Variatlfift 
io papaluion, VoL IT Tahin li, 
p. kii. 

MoniEOfflcty UiTAricL VlEUg« 
cfxsslAed hr f>pp 4 la 4 l^^ VoL IT 
Table IlL p. IT 

MoDigOEftory Tuwa (and caoloD^ 
cnenl>. wpalalioo by raUgLaa, 
Vnl U, Tahle V, P- iy* 
hfornTgomEry Town (aivd cantoa- 
meatj, nopalalinn in ifSi, l^J, 

iDnl VoL H, Table IV, P- Th 
htoT Kakh PoharTUL Santcla PoO' 

wa^ Baniafv Vol-i, Ch^p- 'VllT 

P- 337. 

Noflaie wnrkerf, anj eettsfa^ VoL 
tl, T, XV. p. iSM. 

Mothiir, chiWrcD take eratiu of, 

Voj. T thip viU. p. 33a- 

Mubairak Hnggaat. Bayad, Vet. 

I, Chap. HI, p. !S 5 - 

hlochnn. a branch of Poahkarnsi^ 
VoL L Cbap. Ill, p. tiy. 
Moebeban Brahinani, VoL 
Chap. VIIJ, p, 317. 
hfhdkiTown. ropnUiiDrt In rOAi, 
x^i, 1901, VoEr IT T. IV, p. 
vn. 

Modk'i Town, Popnifttion by r*- 

brioD ig^ iKBl^ 1891, l^or. VoL 
ILT.V p. W, 

Kobini Brehmaiift, VoL I, Cbap. 

Vni, pp. 3 ch>, 349 . 

Mnbial, maf i-la|£e among, Vol. T 
Cbap VllT p. 31J, 
i/ahrw, VoL 1 , Chap VIH, PP- 
333. 3^r 33*- 

ilukorias Town* Fopnlalltin En, 
tSSi . iSgr, 1901, Vol. IT T*IV, 
p- tL 

Hykcrlan Tawn. PopnlaliOiB by 
rdigion in. tMi, iKgip 1^301, 
VoTlI.Tahle V ^pL 
M akba baodluLL a Jai a aect, VoL 
T Chiqi. iiT p^ 

JVaijIYtwA among Khatrif, V'oL 1 , 
Chap. V'lET F- 

Unkhtian* VoL IL TithSe XV. p. 
xlTi* 

MtjkbtEBT Town, Fercmlage of 
iDCre^re In popaUlloD of, VdL 
1. Cbip^ 1. p. ig. 

Uokhts^tr Tawiik Popolatian In, 
1^91, 1901, Vol. H, Tabto 
IV, p. 5. 

Jdukbtw Town, PopoloJiDn by 
reliEinn in. jSSl. 1691, igol, 

VoL IL Table V. p. Lt, 
hi all Baha, foUi'vera of., VoL L 
Cbap. Ill, p- i 3 fi- 

MnEa awba, a Jain OfdeT^ Volk I, 
Cfaip. III. p. 139- 
Mnk attEfi^nU. hfeedets. and 
drale^li Vid. IT Table XV, p. 
tip 

Mtile (packi otmera and ddesra^ 
Vol. It, Table XV, p. aliu 
MoUagama^ Vbli L Cliip. HI. p. 
ifit. 

Null*i, or !l!E»gbtl, fonowtffl of lln 
Agx KbEiiij VoL L Chap. Ill, 
p. 14a- 

JHulrap, fmmigrailnD imn. Vot I, 
Chap. IL 

Mubin Diatrld, Age* by relgi<m, 
Vol* H, Table Vil. pp. axaipf, 
klLliL 

hlnlbin Owlrict, area of, Vd. 11, 

Tibli 1 . 1 ». in 

hfnl an Jjinin^cL BTtth-plaee ef 
populatEDDr Vnt. IL Table X(, 

pp^aiiE. xaii. 

Uu^laa DiHrEct. Capt«, VoL IT 
Table XIlL pp. nit. Cti. 

Midlaa DliirioL Christ bine by 
rats and seelj, VoL H, Tabh 
XVH. p. riL 

Afaltaa I>ia 4 tlcL OtEI coaditionbj 
retiglOB, Vol- ITT^Ww VIT pp. 
xaftiti, xIE, Ul. 


Malian EKfirirt, Dwasity, Vd 4 . 1 , 
Cbapr 1 , p^ 49^ 

Afqltifi Dis-rict, EdacatiOrt, Vol 
tl, Tahk Vin, p.atiii. 

Multan Dj*:rint, Eto Egemtiaa. Vot' 

I . thap, li, p. 99* 

Maltao I>iatrk-i, EntOEwana, Aoitf- 
licans, and EnotaLuti, Voi IL 
T. XVHLp. lU 

Mol Ban Diiu icT Hotm Vbt^ JZ, 
T- L P; 13 . 

MaEtaii l>Kttrirlp Imml^txtLon from 
Rajpnuina, VoE. L Chaplet |[| 
P- 7 ^ 

Mnleafi DiifriOt, InliliaEtiBSi VnL 

II . T. XILp^t. 

Matlae District, LkJUigiUL;^, VoL 
II, Table X, pp. 

Mttitan Distnrt, Oetwpatioat, 

Vol. IL Table XV, pp. liH- 


hlalmn District, Pf^elaioa by 
eexei, arbfLD and naral, Vbt. tl. 
Tabic r.MT 

Sdullao Drs^ict PopElalioft by 
fcltgiou. VoL JL Table Vl, p-*l* 

MqIUli Diitrict, fopidatioD, in- 
creaic of, Vot, 1 . Cbap- It, p. 69. 

MoEIoq Pletrief, ^eaca. by reli¬ 
gion, VuL H. Table Vl|, pp. 
xxxnl, xlE^ lEL 

Mn 1 |an |>EiiTiot. SekStt prapnr- 
liofi of. VotJ, Cbap^ lV,p. 
Moltan l>LiiHct Towns ctaeeitiod 
bv porpubUnil. Vot. 11 , Table 

111. p.n. 

Mo Itan District,, Townt with po- 
pulalidn by tvlkion. VoL It, 
Tabk V. Ph sE. 

Multan Diitdci, VoL lt| 

table Xni, pp. ck-CTi. 

McEtan Dfetrlft, VnHaliim En 

pajinEattODK Vol* IT Tablo IL 

UulBan DSatn'cL VLItagt* dissL 
fied by^if-ppi^atEDa, V uLll, Table. 

Mtitlan Town fani Cantonment). 
populaBion by rtUeEurn Ia^ cA8i, 
hBgi, ipQi VdI El, Tahk V. p. %u 
MuEtan Town (and CAfiton cq #At), 
poptilaJtDO In. 189*1 
VoL n Tahir rV,p. ii. 

Mahan Towhl inerrtie of popaia- 
tlao la, Vol. L Chap. T P- 
ItuEiaoL Bahawai lloqq^ V'ol. I, 
Chop. ni, p. 1^. 

Muliani Kkatrli Val. T Chap. 

VIEL Pp JitS^ 

MulkanE, e amber of pttOOfkft rr- 
turned U sprahiiig^ VaL T 
ChitP. VI, p- alSl. 

MahEpk Lltsfaej, slmllslLiiis of, 
Vol, I, Chap. V. p.xa . 
J/t.ej.yi,frA 7 \^oL I, Ct*p. VltT 
p. 3 tS- 

Maradparia Raippts, Vof. l^Chap^ 
VIH.p, 318* 

Moral dffseendanli- oT FathaA^ 
Vol. L Chop* ill. p. liSik 
MoTTee Town, Populalloa En^ 1S811 

'i%Im 1901, Vul. IT Table IV^ 
Pl tIL 

Mdirca Towft. Poptikiion hf 
rdigioft to l 98 *. i^OT. 

Vol. tl. Table V* p. tL 
MuaIIT sw'fltjm^ pop, 65,917. 
VdI* it Tahk XliL pp. xmI 
and xxxiL 

Musie^ in rvIl^loOi^ Vu]. L ^bap. 
tlTp. 134 ' 

Maiio enttipirsere and feafber*^ 
VoL IL Tahk XV, p. xlfi. 
Maiicfll mstrttmerl makoii, VoL 
IL Table XV. p. xxB- 
Mmint Iniiriimeat Belkrs, VqL 
ELTddileXV. p,xxHk 
Mo«U Lnhaaxa^ Vol. L Chip« 
VHl, ppr 33 Bk 33 o* 

Marlin maErws, VcL H. Tahla 

XV= p. iio. 

MdStapba, ancMfor of Rawalpfadi 
KKalta/^, VoL L Cbap. ItT, 

p- 

Mnqtnnii. ongip of, Vol* T 
Chap. lEL ^ E46. 

Mujau.1. PailLui sopt wlih msglc 
pDinn. VdL L Cl^- ElLp. ihv. 
Hujalfargarh DiitdfIL Ag«^ W 
roligion. V^dl. H, Table VH, 
pp. ooxiil^ all. lElL 
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INDEX. 


Aruli;ffa.rfLr1| Diitfjct. Ar« al, 
V<A. n.Tihts 1, p. ii. 
Ndtnftmrgvrh O^Lilricrr, Birtb^pbce 
of po^iLlatlod* Vai. Tahte 
XI, pp. X\V, XXX. 
h^ft^fLfgiih Ulltfict. Cii^tn^ 

Vot li, Talile Kill, pp. «Hh 

ci 3 . 

Db^fEct. CliFbtjJLh^ 
hr ind AKi, Vok II, r^Eik 
NVU.P.HV 

Mwlb-r^^rh Diiliict, Ci»iJ 
d^tiflp hf i«ti|JpD. VoI.IJ,T&Mb 
VIJ. pp. mxil, xiL liii^ 

Pifirlct^ DoDiinr, 

Voi. J, ChX^ lU P- 3 ^r 
UltraffugvJl EElnoulaTi,. 

VaU ll.T*bb VriLp. Klv. 
MBKffiirrv}i, PL^1iriclHiRi,^tn^an4 
Vnt. I. Chap. | 1 . p. gi, 

M lUKifjkr]gif h 

Arn«fiiani, ami H^-raiiiaiit, Volf 

II. Tabc XVtU, P. 'll 

M itnffaf^ar h Di^liict, 

Vat- IL Tabk I, p. |F. 
MiLnilargaTh Diatrkt Tmciii^ra- 
ikua, VuL I, Ctiap, Lt, p-gi. 
^lasB.fi'argitJ^tv DLitrirtf laGrmi- 
Iw?, V .MCTahbXII^p, F. 
MDaJTargaj^lt niitricin Lan^aHtf rs, 
VpMl,Tahb X, pp, Iv 11- 
MnEtfrar^rSi Dkttict, OCifupa- 
tinfti, Vitl. IJ, TAl 3 tt XV. p, 
Tvi - cicia, 

^ilujafiajgjKrk Dlitnct, PuauIiLt laH 
ht *eari,BTb.in and fafit, VpU 
11, Tabk I, Dv iL 

Maxatfai^fk MbinEi, pflnabtioa 
bf rtll^kou, VbJ. II, Table VI, 
p. ii. 

MaHffu:gaTh DUtfIct, P<^almEEarr, 
inErup< q£f VqI I, Chap. II, 

iLJnia^l^a^h DlatriEl bf 

rrl^ien, V«L | 1 , Tabic VII, 
pp. xaailt. all. IkS]. 
hiBLatfarg-aj* h ijiilticE, pfo-- 

pociLau of. VpL j. Cbau. iV, 

p - io*. 

hluzalfaT^arh Diitrlet, Towna 
cbialfirdhj p-ipuLalinp, Vw]- II, 
Table JIL p. lin 

UimlfArgarh District, Towna 
wilh fW&jlitl.tk bp 

VoL II, Table V. p, VU 
MuxaHarg^h Trihca, 

Vo-]. It, Table X|II^ pp,. CTiii — 
cia. 

MtrjafbLfgnTh DTitrict. Vailittoq 

in (jopiilnikin, VoJ- II, Tablo JJ, 

p- ill. 

hranllafjfarb DlitrJcI. Vdl-^lta 
datail 3 c;l bj pOpitkElaq, Voi.ll^ 
Takltr 111, p. ij. 

aruimlTfl^gaih Toarn raoil ftaniort' 
En«nl), populatlriTi hf religion 
tn, [S&i, jflflt, Val il 

Tabtfi V, p.Vl. 

MittijTdTg^rh Town (Bndcanfon- 
monECp.kpnlmiM In 18&1, rftoi 
-0.1. Vtii. II. Tabk IV p.ri 

blu^argaib Town, pciotniajjE 
of jaerrase Iq popalAllcp ti 

V^J, J, Chip. 1 p. 


N. 

VcJ. 1, Clwp. 

N.bl,.‘lu^r,A™. hy rBlijlnn, 

^ ' *..* r '^^li p. **i*, 

iixrii»iJFiiL 

SliU, Are. of, VqI. If, 
TiW, f. p. lU, ^ *■' 

N»llh»stjtf . BirTh.plaeoinl Iqnu. 

t-(iDii. V*u Jf, 'r,hla XiTb. 

1 *—IKIf, ' 

vPm' !'■ 

Tahlc^XlM. p. IslH-lxaiif- 

Aahlu Sioie, ChrtKiina bj fssa 

»bl 1 Mai, Vg| Jl, Tiblo XVfi 

Kihluk StiCc CitH et^oditijn by 
Tdigloft. Vou 11, TipJt VII 
pp. ka^ii.:rKa¥ii,aIviiL ' 

Nabli* Srate, D^^Atf, Vd. 1, 

ch*p. p. jjjt 

N^hi Edncitian Vqj. II 

TdbkVIIl.p.„iU 


Motaha Stit#, Ernirrallon- Vd. 
I. Chap. n. p 

Xfibba Starr Europeqna^ Aqted^i- 
eam, isd Eafasla-ns* Vol \L 
TibEr XVm.pJE. 

I^ahha StAta. Hobset. VoK |L 
Tflhia 1, p. iiL 

Nibha ImmigraHon (ra^n 

RajpnUPip V^ji, I, Chip. El, 
75 - 

Nabhi Stale, Inhrmitiet VoL IL 
Table XU, p. 

KAbha Staie^ Lanijjirages^ Vol, II, 
T^bti X. p. U^xl 
Nabha Siatft, OccVpitinnS^ V0I+ 
lib T 4 i 1 « XV, p, iTi^exoiai 
Nibba State, PcpulalLon bf arir^^ 
flEfain and fyral^ VoL. 11 ^ TahEe 
l.pill 

Ffibna Sut*t Popu!all?ko hf rr- 
ligiop, VuU 11 , Ttbla VI. 

Pr iL 

^fibba le. Papula tioH^ ilncrease 
ef Vot. J„ Chap Et. p. 57. 

Xabbi Stats. Seawi, hr mdinitso, 
VjI. I[^ TibEc Vllj np^ iiLt 
ailFlL, alyiki^ 

KabbaStiUTa. Serrt pTcpwLloa Df. 

VoL L Chnp. IV^ p* arH>. 

SMabba Stale, Tnirci* ctiMiScd bf 
papjiatjon. VbI. lb Tabic III, 
pr iii. 

Mahha Stale, Towni with papula- 
t\an bf re|jglcn< Vol. Tab la 
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11, TohEe XIIII pp. axii and 
atxit 


Faraehlnar Town, pap. la iS^t 

tjjgr, Vol.ll* Tabtfl IV,' 

p- rill. 

FarachLaaf Tawh^pap. by rellginq 
Iq z«1i* jBqi, igoti Vot H* 
Table Vp p. ti. 

P-J>»N»lb. a ],[(! MCtp VoL I. 

Chan. lit p. tjB. 

Parat NatJi c -gralaoJlH of. Vot J, 
Ihap- ni p. I4e. * 

Parboil Bcan^n of Tlrahte, Vol- J, 
Chap, in p. 14a, 

Parbliaako Brahman^ Vol. I, 
Chip, VlIUp, 3JI. * 

Fe Rja- ■ Gb Ehts a Jil n order* Vot 
U Chap. UI, p, 

PifoHe Htahriiino, Vdt 1* Chip. 

Villpa.jiy, 

ParoblE Vol. I, Chap. Dt p- l6j. 
Faiahlt Brahma ni. Vot t Cbnp- 
VIII pp, 315. 317, 

FaT|i, fiirmbef of pn^am retUreeJ 
ai apcikij.g Vot Is Chap. VI, 

p. iSOu 

Tariff, pap-jai, Vol. It 
Table Xlll, pp, aaii aad asEiii 
Piramenhe rtahman*, Vot 1 
Chap, VIII, p, 315, 

Pai^pl t^iaas Vot I, Chap. 

VIlT,f. 33 -J. ^ 

POTaL N>vri Lohaaaa. Vol, 1, 
Chap. Vul p, 315^ DDte. 

P*Aiim «ork«r», Val. Jl, TitlilB 
XV, p. aari. 

Pn^to. diilecta, the diitiioq of, 
Vbl I, Chapter Vtp. uhet 
Pa-ibto. qnmber o< pmona ratam* 
el ai ipclMag, Vd- I. Chap. 
Vf, 

ro^lilo. ndmhef of lixetatea Eq, 

%;;oJ* I^Chap. V. p. 368 , 

Pa*t V ■ llage wat^lvnen.pop, 

Vdt 11, ra.lflXirt IP- 

pjiriolw Ara.as Vol. 1, Chap 
VIH.jf. jstL ^ 

faardr Town, pgfi, ja ifl^i. 1891, 

JEJrti, Vot ft TabkIVpp. b, 

rwriif Town, pojP. by toll^^q ia 
iBtjj, 1^01^ Vot It Tail* 

V, fklv. 

Fiirati MmhixX Bnbmea. VoJ. 1 . 

Chap, vntp-stt: 

PaJtdto aed AgricullaE-s incroaae 
in the numbat ol pendn^ 
zetnriii-il qnder, Vat h Chao, 
IX p, j|0o, ^ 

PaaiiaJ Gejam Ehngic pehee^a 

amors^. Vot I, Cnap, III, P* 

ita. 

BrahmajM, Vol- f, Chap* 
Vllt p. 31a. 

rA!K»h, niAgio pdwm *.raniS2* 

Vot, t Cha-p- III pH 
Pa^adl Slate Amt of, Vdt It 
Tanle t p. lit 

P^adi SiaEfe Birth-place ot pop,, 
Vol. n, Table XI. pp, ty.—sm 
Pa^«,1f State OatiM. Vd- IL 
Table XIIL pp- iiialiL—iJ. 

Pai^adi Sta^s DeniLti, VaJ. I* 

Chap. II p, wj. 

FeliilJi SEa E Educitlos Vdl- JI. 

Taaleyill p. ay. 

PiiAodl Slate EptiiJTaJJon. Vdt 1, 

Chap. pu p,, 

Paiaudi Se*e^ EnropetEu, Anteri- 
™». Earaf ana Vnt It, Table 
xvnt p- L 

Falauiil State Homm, VoJ+ It 
Tashic L p.lL 

Faraudi State IttirnigralEon fm*q 
RoIpwMpLa. VmL I, Chaptot II, 
P-. 73 ^ 

Painacli S^Ale, l*nmigralkia JatO, 
Vdl- t Cliap, 11 p. To, 

Pi^andE Stele. Infinditieiii Vol. 

II TiiWeXlL P- It"* 
fataBdi StuTa, Ltngue^ed, Vot- 
IL Table X. a. iy :ir ' 

Fataadl Siate. Dcca^fciacrS Vot 
It Fablt^ XV, p, ItEjiicieijc, 

Pataudi Stala Pop. bv wtrt, 
mbin and mrat VoL El, TMx 

VI. Yr Ht 

PaiAudi SEafq. Pop, bf religida* 
Vo!.U.TabteVtp,ll, ^ 
Pa'aEjrii S^aie, Pop*. leereas* 

Vot 1 . Cbapr It p. SJi 

palaidi State, Tijitai eJaaAlGeJ by 
pop,, ValHlUTabkHl^p, iit 
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[NDEX. 


I’itaoHi Si Ate, wi|h pop. 

by fctteiooi VcL \lf T^blc 

fflAtip Tribe a VoU 11 ^ 
TAble XIIJ« Ilf kxxii-xL 
FaI* od i Stattf V>na1wn ift 
VoJ. 11. Tabic 11 jp. k. 
pAtA'Udj Stiicv VtEEtgi=» cb*»iG*^ 

by pa^ VoE-U, Tibk HI, p.HL 

FatAtMfi Tq»|i^ (aiad 9114oniiLeDi], 
top. hi lellgiaii, VvL 11 . Table 
V. p. LL 

FatAudi Tavii, {And CmntcnirrRtj^ 
pap. in I^>p Viii, 

IJ. Table IV, 

Fatban Tarkhaiu. Vfib I, Cb&p^ 

vm. p siaaf 

FaLb-^nl, Zdap ibowing nambcr &fi 
per I ADO nf lirial pop. VcjL J, 
Cbap- VIII. Cacing, p. 

Fathar*. tifarriage witb Bilocb, 
Vnlfl.Cbap. XMh pf J 33 - 
PaibAOA, luxediun^ oi*gla fujwwt 
fiiinoQg, VoE- L Cbap^ 1 IL p^ i&i. 
F aLkiAn Xobva, V»l. I, CbAp., III. 
HO- 

FacKaiVA »acred faTniUn nmopgp 
VoLl,Cht^. m.p. m 
Fathao lectbona « 3 tb magtEiI 
pawera. Tal, ^bap. Ill, p. 161. 
Palban Taonzaia.aie Miruif, Vql 
K Chap, V 111 , p. ^1. 

FaituLfl 'iarkbaiLi, Ctupi VIIL 

F uhaiiEa f%a|pOla, VuL t, Cbaph 
VIIl.p.jlJ^. 

FitbftnkoE Timt, F'«^. la, iPSi, 

iSjli, ipol, VoU IL, Table 1V« 

p. V. 

F iubatikcA To»tS. pap, bj re^Sgirta 
iftfc j£^J, ISCIln Vol. tl. 

Table V- p- i?» 

rtthra, Pir.Vot. I. Cbap. Ill, p. 

ras- 

FatiaEa Sta*e, Ages bv rDEIgion. 
Vat. ir. Table vie; pp. K.ii, 

xxLTlk, ^liii —alciiii 
ratrala Stale, Am ol*, Vob II. 
Tab^e I, p. iii, 

FaliaEa Srare. Blrlb plart a? pap. 

Vd. II, Table XI. PP^ in, KXr- 
Fa UEa ^iiaie, Caviea, Vel. 11 , 
Table X 111 . pJx tiHl-Jixii. 
FaltaLa S-air- Cbrlatia-^a, by race 

aortMCt, Vt^b a Tabkr 'XVlb 


p, y. 

Fa'uIa Stal^, Cirtl eondilloD hy 
feLlgiau, VoL I E, Tabic Vlll.pp. 
XXLa. anavii, aJni—ilcdii 
FailaJa Stale, DanaiLj, Vob I, 
Cl.ap. I. pr fl5- 

FaMaIa S'ale, Edniratl on, Va]* II, 
Table VIII p.XXX. 

Faikala Slale, Errllgratloil Uom, 
Vol-J, Chap. T, p. 7^- 
FAtiak Slalti. Euroiicaiu, Ametl- 
cmn*. An>l Euibiaua. Vat, JL, 
^ AhkXVtll, p. li 
Fl^ala Sla e, lUaiiaea. V ak II, 
Table l.p. lib 

Fxliflla Stal^ Itam i gfaEioD, V'dL I, 
Cb.-ip, II. p- 91- 

FAtlxia 5talc. IrlifIPlIles, \ oL Eb 
Tabic Xlk p, h. 

Fxllala State, Lai VqU Hr 

Table X, p- It —xb 
Patiala Stale. OcebpAiiaoii. Vol. lit 
Tabk XV. p. Ifl-ofik. 

FA'ialA State, bj iax«. arbwi 
ri&iBt, Vol.lL. T able I.. p. lii. 
Patiala Six!* F&p. hy ffetigIpii, Vok 
U, Taaie VLik U 
FatialiL Si Ate, I’op. laGicaae cl. 
Vat. I. Cop 11 , p. 5;’. 

Fallala ^lale. ^cata, by xciigion 
Vcl. 11. TMlr._ _VH, p. xxlx, 
Txxxli, xliik xlxiJi. 

Pa'Eala Stale. Tow□! cloasiFed bj 
ppp.H Vcd. II. Table IlI p.lliH 
FaiIaIa StAla, Tvmqa wHtb pop, 
hy religHiiii, VuL H TxbJc V, 
p. ie. 

ratiaiA SEala. Tribw, Vot, lip 

Table X111. p■ ixviii^lxjFilf 
Falk la 5 lAtc„ Vm~fAliaA i b pap-, 
Vob II, Table [[, p. iy. 

Fulila Slate, nllugt.^ ckx^ifAd 
by pepi VoJ. II. Tab]* ril^ p. Hi. 
Fall ala Tawa (xAd ranlurrmBii l), 
jm. by raUgiaa, Vcb II. TabJ# 
Vp p- lx- 


Patiala Town 'aod taaEoriA^cB Oh 
I n l&it, iS^l. I^S. YdU IK 
Table IV, p. H. 

Pa* Lola Towp. dcctow d pep. iA, 
Vab I, ebap. 1, p. 17. 

1 atiaK VoJ. I, Cb^p. Vm, p. 340. 
Atti Biabn-aea, Vd\^ 1. QUmib. 
VilKp. 3 t 3 . 

Paiti To^, pop. in, jlfli. iSgt. 

1901, Vcd. 11 . Table IV. p. if. 

Fxlli Tavn, pop. br reiigtan in, 
tSSl. iSpi, 1901, Voi U, Table 

V, p. iw. 

Pairkl Su 1 x;laA Raipvti VoK K 
Chap, V.IK 3 ia- 
taXwet, Glaws And Lac. wcirkar*, 
pQ|i.8v3p VoL II. Tabk XHI, p. 

■ xilb 

Fedlc^i.VcL n, table XV, p. 
rnitmuiu 

Fen lion. Cl til Seiiritm Volf 11 , 

Table XV, p. |. 

Pdti»ioA, Militxij ScTTlCAi^ Vd- 
IK Table XV. p L 
Fen^oA, xnypeeLSedH VpL fl, 
Tabic XV. p. U 

PenjA. Coiton cIcAdv^, pcp. 

Vq\. it. Tabk XJJl, ppf xxiii 
bod %x%uu 

FcCAt VoK IK Table XV, 

p, A. 

Peifome prcperefi, Vcl. IK Table 

X\K p. Mxxyiii. 

P^rrofRe lellm, V. l. IK Tible 
XV, p. xxxvin. 

Fern#, Fop. 1.3745. VaL IK Table 
Xm, p^xxxirf 

PcriEaft, i.uoiiw d pciaonp f*- 
lArned at fpeiklng, Vol. 1 , 
Clwp. VI, p^ 

Peffloual ^etTiceAr iPCreA« lb tbe 
DAfi'bcf of pc-'i^oa tit^utned u 
in, Vci. K Chap, IX. p- 3 *■ 
PeflA^ar Dnirict^ Am o^ Vd. 
1,1, Table p^ iK 

pBDbAieAr DkHtIct Birlb-p'acx tif 
popuEatlofi, Vol- M. Tatilfl XI. 
pp. xy. XX xl. 

Ftiriaanj* CbfitHncs bj 

race and aecL VaU 11 ^ Table 
XVtl. p. rtii. 

PEstmaar DiilrLct DanBity^ VoK 
K Cbapf L p. *9. 

Pc^havA? Pia'!rErL EdAcmtloD, 
Vc K IK Table Yin, p. xlyiiu 
Pe^hAwar DlHlncE, E migrallDfl, 
VaK K Chap. TJ, ^2 
Pmhawar liiatricK Eurc^ aaip 
Amflriran*, Atid EA.aalaai, VoL 
IK Table XVin, p. IK 
Fealjawar District, VcK 

IK Tahifl L p. ir: 

FcRbawar DirtriLK Immigraticn, 

Voir KCbap. 11 , p 91* 

Fcfkawar District immigral baa 
froei ^oAnt^Mn beyond ibfl 
Korib^W'tut Fioniilcr ProyLuce, 

VaU I ChrtpH K 77. 

Fethawar Difbricl, Infinnitiii, 

Vol. IK Tibte XU, 

Frshanr Distrlcl, Ifangaagei^ 
Vol. IK Table X. p, iiy. 

F'hhaiiAT DltilrLcl, rccapatkaA 
VoK IK Table XV, pp. Eyi- 
woe. 

Pesbawar I>latriet_ PopnlatioD be 
KXCB, u-bas and rtmlp VeK if, 
Tahli I p. d- 

Feihawar DifUld. Popbktiaa, by 
relL^ionp Vol- 11 , Table VJ, p. ii. 

PeshA*aF Diitrict, PopuLitioa^ 
lAcreue of. Vol^ 1 . Chap. 11 , 

P- ^ 

Fesbavar Diibnet ToP-ni olaes^n 
lied by popatatJoi.. Vo]. !K 
Table m. 

Fesbawar D.gtrict Town wbb 
^puleiioB b^ rellglcB, VoK I K 

Tabic V, n. yid 

Fetbawar DiiErict, Vaiiatica in 
pOpblotionH Vd. IK Tab.e U, 
p^IlK d. 

F^hnWAr DietHct Villages cloji 
»bted hy tKiptilatHiii. VdK JjJ, 
Table ifr. p. il 

Feshe-war MotilflpAlily,. loercAHi 
ol populalloa In, VcK K Cbap. 
T. p. 3 t. 

FcBhawAT Tows (and cxaEni^- 
tnenP), poplaiA^ri 5 B by rebeJcn, 

Vdd IK Tabha V.p.TK 


PerkAvar Town (And caAtqn- 
mentt population I Up t 8 Sl, ibgl. 
19^1. Vd. II Table IV. fh fU- 
r»baWari. neinbcr pi pthkOBi IH' 
larccd as lipcaklDeH Vd- 1 , Chap. 
VK p, afin. 

Feiliaw«Ttt Khatrii, VI, Cl»p^ 
Vllld p- 70J. 

Feti Inn wriTBfx, (Uw), VoK 
Tatile XV, ^ xSeK 
peiToleAm <eqkri.p Vd. IK Table 
XV, p. xtv. 

FetroScuia rafineriet, dwsen, 
manageri and supariDT Eta^ 
Vol. IK Table XV. p. »y. 
PerroSeuxn rcG □cries, a ora tnen and 
other aubcnlinata^ VgJi H, 
Tabic XV, p. liyd 
Fbajipit gLri, mc BhagaL Bhig- 

wans. 

FkaganpHdl in. VnK I, Chap- III, 

p. 190 - 

FhigAA ShEbrmt in, Vol- K Chap. 

III . p. ISO. 

Fhagan, 13th d, ShWAtfi, Vnl I, 
Chap. ILK p. 19 ;. 

Fharcrk BrnbmAca, Vd- 1 , 
CbafK VlIK P* 

PhagwoTA, Town. FopulAtioii in, 
ikSt, EB91, I90t, Vol, LK Table 
^V^ p, lit* 

FhAgwuTa To*ii. FopuiAtion by 
itHgina h, i 8 ?i, ES^t. tooi, 
y of. II Table V^ pr if. 

Fhlllour. TawR. Pap4b*ias in 
1^1, Voi, II, Tabla 

IV. p, T. 

FlulEoiff Tows. Ff^pttlation by 
rdljnos in iSSi^ ICksL 

yoKIKTable V. p.lK 

Fhiphre, Ajmcid Eiare, Fop. IHa, 
*K IK Table XFII, p, RkUL 
PhoEoi^pic ApparatD* dcajeia 
Vd - IK Table XV p, xxiL 
r-liorogrAphetXt Vd. IK Table 
XV.p.ikl 

Phal Saiitb. Afl Udnai f^krrnOpVoK 
K ‘ hap III, Pf EjflH 
Pbn' Town. PopdaEloa In, 

1891. j9o1h VnK 11, Tibk IVh 

p. tL 

Phni Towfi. Poptalatioo by re^ 
llgion in eSSi, i%i, 1901^ Vd* 
IK Tabic V,p.ly. 

FiMO-Enners^ Vel- II, Table XV, 

pL xM. 

Fkctuie dc^lct^ Vd- 11 , Tabla 
XV. p. ixiid 

Fka .e-gtx 4 t dryers, Vol- U, Table 
_XV. p. IMS. 

Pig hre^ei-a And dcaJers, Vd- J|, 
Table XV. p. fid 

Piigrlm coadnctiirs, VoK IK Table 
XV. p. xi'ki. 

FilEa L[ 3 bAELA«r Vol. ], Cbap. VlII, 

PuijOh. sacred jecf icpi cf Lobacw, 
Vd- K Cbnp. Ill, p- EG3. 

Filcfi, VnL IK Table XV, p. aliif 
Pitnira, VnK II. Table XV, phL 
Fitid DadiiB Kbaa, Tnyrn. 
rcn>e d popdatioit la Vdt- K 
CbAp^ I, p. 30 . 

Find uAdan Kban, Tdwnd Popq^ 
Taiion in, iSBi, iSgi, 1901^ Vd- 
IL. Table IV, p . lii. 

Find Dadan Kban, To«m. popo^ 
Ulico by rcli|ion in, e^e. 1891, 
jpoi. VoL IK TaDle V, p, ai. 
Findighcb Towfv. PapuUtion in 
ibSl. 1891, ipoip Vol. 11 , Table 
IV. p,iy. 

FlndFghffib Town. PopalaiioA by 
religion in, ]R8i, 1891, rgoi, 
Vd. II. Table V. Pd fL 
Pipe-howl feartliea and afone) 
mahera VoK U, Table XV. 
p. iixif. 

PlAkc(foldof lUyer}. dealers iit 
VoJ.ll, Tabk XV. pf sxx. 

PlafewlTT (gold and 
dcalnrs la^ Vol. Ti, 

p- XIX, 

PleAdo^. \VK IK Table XV, p. 

Xlu 

PkpBgh. makers^ VoK 11 , Table 
XV. Pf xxiv. 

F|amb«, Vd. IKTtble XVp p- 
xttiiK 

Fohni, coxte. VoK T, Chap^ UK 
p. 1 ^ 7 - 


p^! 

idTsrK 

Table XV, 


Fd-pbode, BrabmanA, VoK K Cbap. 
VIIK p 3i<Sf 

Foltandteiqi foJRlibl, socoeaaio* 
ICh VoKK Chap. IV. p. 333f 
FnlfAiirdry. by eptale ia Kangra, 
Rawolpfndk Asrl Ihe NaitYC 
State d BnshAbrd S. Table 
XVni. VoK I CKxp. IV. p. ft2. 
PdyAndfy. ol, Vd-K Chap. 
IV, p- am, 

Folygmyn by caate ia Ike Poajob 
AOO Mcflh-Weit frosfior PiOl^ 

Incc. S Table XVIK VoL K 
Cabp. IV, p^ B&u 

FoLigaiay, jwefaJtPE* of. iiics^ 
tils CaJleo, VpK Ir Chapd IV, 

Pf 9 » 

PopidailoA, coEcps^iaoB d ao^ 
liml and, eaLEmaked, Tobin VK 
Vd- 1 . Chap. IK J>- ioa- 
PepatAtloq. tOOgCitlga dK Vol- K 
CKap- K P^ 14 - 

Populatioa, Diagram ahowlac 
acikioJ and cfLimafed, in Puajob 
DkiLricti, VoL K Kbap« ll 
opposite ^.47- 

Fopaialloe, bdal iQuciuaUaoe ic, 

VoK K Chap- IK y* 5o« 

FopulatictO, moTctoei;]t d In the 
decode 1891—Eg»t^ VoK L 
Chap. IK p* 7*- 

ropolaiion, porociaaLie of oi>- 
caea^ or deerenia ia the rqraj 
affed toto], in TahiiU^ oad Slitfa 
fiaca LS91, S. Tabla VIL YoL 
1 , Chap. IK Pf 109- 
FopqlaLiuiip lk« age cOrkititublnn 
d in firitisfa Terr it or y 4 Vol- I, 

Chap, iy, p. iqi. 

FoffuraTicHi. the c^ect d famines 
on, VoK K Chap- LI. p^ 7#- 
FopoLatioo, Ike oF fftycnaw 
A»refissicaU on, VoK I. Chap 
IK F* SCL 

PortecB, Vol IK Tabt* XV. P- 
idli. 

Porwal LobASAR, VoL 1, Clmp- 

VUKp. 139 - 

Post Olnce o'rficers and. JTi|mrEof 
elad, Vol. IK Table XV, P* 
xlii. 

Post OdtCc, clerks, TiifsaB^ngejj, 
manCrs and oth^r avbofdlnALE 
VoMK Table XV, p. xUK 
Poi EsirlbcA acn^ stOflc) malm 
VnL IK Tablft XV, p, xxxiVp 
FolhwarK aumbet of perssas rc- 
turikcd aa *p*ihiBg, Vd- K 
I C halk VI, P^ 281. 

Pntti=r|K Vnl. IK Table .\V, P- 

xxaif. 

Pottera, percestage of kOete^sc id 
the sumber of, Vol. I, Lhap. IX, 

Pf 

Fottefy ware aelFeta. VoK 11 , 
Table XVK p, srxstr. 

Pottery wiAko, owaefSr managetd 
and AaptaLor atafi, Vd, 11, Table 
XV. p. aixif- 

pFahlnd, legend, Vd- K Chap. 
VllKp. 35 S. 

Prang Tows. Fop alatino jn. 4 flSr, 
189K JfOK Vof. IK Table IV, 

P. VlLr 

prang Town, PopujsktLon hy re- 
Itgion In, 1881, 1891^ L901, VeiK 
11 , Tabic V. q. tK 
Pr^aaey, Kaita BE^^ Vol. I, 
CKap^ in. p- 1*0- 
Presbytetiansj Vd. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 158. 

Press IhandY proprielora^ Vd- 11 , 
Tallin XV, p-XfilK 
FriMts, VoIp II, Table XV\ 0. 
il 3 L 

Friodpaii fEdouatiop), Vdf 11, 
Table XV, p. olli. 

I Print dealEfi, VtiL U, Table XV, 

P- Xliin 

Prlrjpre, Vd- IK Table XV, p, 
■fiK 

Printing prases. tlWncfi, mafiA- 
FSki APd saperiiir staff, Vo.. 1K 
Tah|= XV, pf xviiif 
Ffie.ting pre^Sce. Workmen, and 
other itabofdlrhales, Vd. IK 
Table XV, p-rtfSlK 
Priaoners, convldod^and In refoc^ 
Ruitoriea, VoL IK Tahle XV, 
p, I 

Fmoneta OHdcF Irjal, VoK ll. 
Table XV, ^ K 


















INt^EX. 


JrsMiHici, for Vul. IT. Tulalc 

XV. r-1. 

VoL H, Tabb XV. il 
Prinili, ([nEli£ai7> in w^rTirc ai 
N«lh*fl a-nd Fo:Hgfl VcjI. 

II. TiL%>t&XV. p. Tl- 
PrMTHrKTfl. Vqi. tfi Tilib XV, p. L 
PrnhJt ■Gfifcbrift B-tahrti riiii!i, Vdl. 

*, Chap. VI i I, p. Jifi, 

ProJih Ja^wT 4 Hrnhmafta, VdU h 
Ckii?. V tllp p- 

PlwfeaaiciTml popsilfttloa, dlutrihH" 
turn oi^ S. Tabb VT. Vo!, 
" I, Ciiftp, IX. p. 3^. 

PrnfesiOT^ lP, 1 iiraEliiQV V(rf+ II, 
Tablo XV, p. ilii. 

Pmititairji (laqladiJig Saijra&iajid 

Nrawdiia ) VoJ. It TmW XV. 

p.i. 

FrorincDU VcrmLciiliira, propor- 

tloD ai Ecm-aLc htc 7 ?iti» ia, 
Vd. 1 , Chmp. V. p, 37a. 
FrDTinCaL VrfnAiT^ lars. atatJitjci 
of JIttmqj, Kn. lof IIid Pdajab 
■ad Xorrh-Wasl Frontitf Ptcwr- 
hcB^ Vc^, T. Chap. V+ fh 

BpSartalitmoiits, plnCrca 
of, oitivers and inati^gEera, 

Vo!. IT, Tabb XV, p. Jt!vi 

PahlEc eatdflaiDindats, phtEfta 
of. B^raoas enga^eii 3 n, Vol. 
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byV dL IE Table 111 , 
P' 

RoJstnk D'flrWi. Tnwpa with p** 

pokrlop. by reliiloii, VoJ. U, 
T&bU V, p> li- 

Rchlak Dl.lrSrt, THSm^ VoE II, 
Tabla Kill p^ Itakxi. xxxTil 
Aoktak DS^rricl, V’^ferriil ion id po- 
puIxtioD, Vol. |L Table U, p. iii. 
Ri^lifak Disiricr, VMbgn hUa'i- 
fied by papoiallJDD, VoL IL 
Table EEl,p. SI. 

Kobtak Town land cantor ment) 

poimlalion by reJlgluD,, Viil« IE 

Tula Vp p Si, 


Rohtak To WO (and caataDmaeiJj 
fopaliliao In, ]8Sl^ iS^i, 

VaL IE Table IV. p. iiL 
Rflfitak Town, lizercooc of papd- 
klioo la, E Chaja JE i?* 
Ro^nan CalhaSios, Vol. E Lliap. 
HI p*T 5 a 

Ro^wmakerx, Vd IF, Tohlii XV, 

p* Xxx 

Rchpe iaJicra, VoE IT, Table X V. 

P-Xlxi. 

Rope warka, aperatpTdl xad other 
anbca-diHiisa, VoL IE Tahk: 


XV 


p. nxx. 


Ra^ Agficnf^are. pop. 44.771 IVoL 
IF, Table XlIJ, p. txv. 

Ror Khojas, Vci, E Chap. VlTi, 

p 310. 

Rcfl Town, popalaJdatk ia b8Si, 
iSflT* 1901, VoE IE TabSE iV, p. 
eS: 

Rorl Towt 5, Pop, hx raJig-foa in 
TJ^ 3 r, le^i, 190J, VaL IE Table 
V, p, n. 

Rotary makert, VoE It, Table XV, 
p. ikSi. 

Roiofy scUflTft^ V<Jh V, Table XV^ 

p> XtPi, 

Roilianlta. account of, VoL 1, 
Chap, ril, p, I47. 

Roftbanlft. Siriaa of Afghanialan. 
VoL E Cliap, III, p. ij^^ 

Rora Taj ^nrwar, f>}iTlfie oF 
iSbeSkb TajnddiD ChkabEl. VoE 
E CMp^ Fir, Pr E3IL 

Rnkkhe Brahmaoi, VoL I, Chan, 
VUE p. 315. 

Rapsu Town. Top. in iflSi, 1801, 
t^Oi, Vd. IE TsbIa JV. p. Sy. 

Aapar Tuwe, Pop- by redgioA In 
teas. i$9i, 1901 Vd. IE Table 
V, p. IL 

RarjJ pop^ density oE on coltL 
yatei uea is BnlJib Temtoty, 
V0I4 E ebap. I. p, 13, 

Rnral pi^., wcen^Ogc oE lo tdal 
In Britkah TtrrSinrT and Natixe 
Sialea, Vd. I, Chap 1, p. 14. 


SahKa*'WaJ Rhatrli, VoE L Ckap. 
^yill,p. 344 ^ 

Sacking ntakcji, VoE U, T. Xl, p, 
.Saefang »ntri, VoJ. IF, T* XV, p, 

XXX. 

Sxcrad ctans^ Vd, I. Chip, Lll, 
PP'ifiJi aSSanil Qiap. VJFI, p. 

Sacred dialect oF th.e Nihangs, 

VoL lChap, VE P.1S7. 

Sacred sectanfii oF Khatris Vol* 
1 Chi^. VUE p 5 q 6 , 

Sacrnd'Thrrxd H-akerg aod ailldra, 

VoLIE T. XV. p.ulL 
Sadillc eTol b rnakmv a l ter# and 
fcpnbrddeur*, VoE 11 , Tr XV, p. 

xx\l 

l-xtllutipa Town. Pop. in T 6 Br. 

xgr«i, VmL 11 . T. FV, pr Sv. 
Sadhaara Town- Fop^ by feligi™ 
in iSSi, le^i, ksijf. Vd. IE T. 

V- p, i 3 .r 

Sftdiq Mahammid Klieii |V, Sir, 
of Bahawalpnr, Vol.l Cliap.lLE 

p. 1 

Sadf^oddiTi, Hail Sayad, Kboii 
Shia VaSr E Cbapiw HE p. 1^,0. 

5 ajlt-td-drn hi alwwmjsd, ShrSkh, 
Sajad or Rajjan KattAL Vd. J. 
Chap, ITT, pr 134. 

SadbB Fftftrhi, a IdEd aCcE Vd. I, 
Cltap^ Sit, p. ijFf. 

SaffKiB wmknl allH^ drsJen in. 

VoLlET XV.p,x^ 4 xfcii, 
SxGdao Town Paji. in itSi, tflqr 

1901, Vel. lt.TrlV,p.TL 

SahdaiL town, pnp by r Iiifi- pt in 
iBBi. iSj^j, x^Dt, VoE EE T. V, 

p+ Iti 

SaSlo, rxptllrd by Sao^ajh bem, 
MiiDnxai and KoElaL Val. E 

Cliap- III, pi I 4 Q- 

Sal ajwprJiif^ among TaracbE#, 

Vd E Chap. Hi, y. i ji. 
Saharwarrlis, ongin oF, Vol, J, 
Cbap FII p 14A. 


SahitWAl Kbatrlt VgI, E Chan, 
VIIF, ^ ^ 

Sdigat KhAtrig, Vd, E Chap. VIII 
pp- note* 343, 344, 

ncvta^ 

Sohgur Kbojaa. Vd. E Chip. VUE 

p. 

Saiib^arbfar rail) Tliwh* P*p* 
ia lS£ii, i%r, i9oi, VoE I|, f, 

IV, Pr t. 

Sxbihga^h(or Pull). Town, Pop, 

Ird II T Vpp, |y, 

Sahljiiluari Ssklii., Vol. E Chep |IE 

p. 1Q5. 

Sihiwal Town, pop. in iBBi, iStaj, 

V I IE T IV.pr IV. 

Sabi Ital Town pop, by rabgfcm 
in iftdF, iSes^zgc?!, Vd. IE T. 

V, p. yu 

SahoS Klutrlj. VoL. ] Chip. VIM, 

p. 304. 

Sahjpjl ^rabmaas, Vd. E Cbjsp. 

VFT I , p. 31 a, 

SaiqbiEpiiif^ Knife erindei'a, 003, 

933. VoE IE T, Sue pp. ixS, 

ind xxjcliE, * 

Sait jT-akerf, VoE lE T. KV, p. ^ 
KrSiL 

Saini, AgrfcnltBre P p, i, 3 i( 5 , 6 ji, 

VoL IE T- XllF, Pr xiT.. 

Sa'nFan Riahmani^ Vd. E Chip, 
VIII, p. 311. 

Saini^i, caoveysbo d to liiarn, VqL 
E Chip^VlIJ, prJifr 
Sa:T Khatria, Vd. I, Chap. VFIL 
^ P^ 3 fl 4 * 

Sa^^ drab mans, VoE J, Chap. 

VllFp.3i3r ^ 

Sal(ht. 5 aiwar^ VoE F. Chan. FlI* 

p. 1^ 

Sakhi .Sarwar, cdt ciE Vd. 1 . 

CSitp. in, p, 133, 

SakhxiM, nta^tic pom amofie, 

V u], L Cbap^ UJ, ft, 1^3,. 

Sal^Ha Rajpeta, V<iL E Chap, 

yilE P' 331 , 

isSopkfepets^ Vd. IL 
T . XV, p. xaxeiit. 

SaJpa^i* SdttiTji, VoL Ep Chap, 

^ yJU, p, 3 qp, 

^ t dcaleriL. SnereaAe- Is ihi 
nnmba d, Vol- E Chap. FX, p, 

SaEt makm. VoL IE T. XV* p, ' 
Sah selk re, VoL IF, T. XV, p. :cie. 
Salt siottra^ awntn* Rurntgcfi aid 
supefSoT suiJl, VoE IF, T. XV, 

p. Ilf. 

Salt ftlofnii vjn^rkmen and aiber 
gobfltdsiiat£& Vol. U, Tr XV, 
p- aiv. 

Sakpel^ ncfinEri, isd hIIeZJ* VflF. 

II T. XV, Or xyxif. 

SAmapDlrii BrabinaLS^ VgI. I, 
Chap. VUE p. 313, 

Sam :iTia Town, p^jp, jgai, 

*tKlJ, Vgl. FI, T.lV p.ie. 
SatruLin Town* Pgj] b» TClSeiDD, 

in iMl. 1^1, ig-,1, V<H, II, T. 

V. p, 3 t. 

SftinidaE Vd. r* Chapr 

Vni,p. 3 o^ 

Samhbawa, a JTna, Vd. J. Chap. 

lEI, p. t4a. 

Simiiil Rijpms, VdL J. Chip, 

inttiiw*, Voh I.Chali. 

III. p. iSi. 

Vol r. Chap, 

Vili, p, atfe 

Sanniib Dhum S«bha, Vol I 
Chap, III. p, 

Sanmw Town, ‘ Pop. |b 
1S91,1^1, Vol II, r. IV, p iv! 

•ly ftllgton 

In ifl 3 », 1891, [90J, Vol, II. T. 

I . p. Iy. 

Iianctitp jn baited, Vol I, Cb«p. 

111^ p. 6^ 

Sonttity, Inlierit£j revolt a?i|t]iL 
VoL I, Cl«p. in, p. ,« 5 . ^ ^ 

Saqd Brahman#, %^oE I, Chip IlL 

Sandal ffibew And boat) makcn* 

VdE IE T. XV, p, xiiftSL 
Sa^rialwmd prnpwefi Vol, FI, T, 

XV, p- xTxSi i, 

SofiiFil V DQfl idloFs, VoLn.T^ XV 

p- k&iriiE 























T SiFiif 1 he 3 ?v fiitJiK- or OiAfttof 

tiy. V'oL I, Cfasp tif, p. 

Sang Brakmina Vo 3 . [ Ctmp. Vlll. 
^ PS) ^11. 

S:,hlb, <rf Blmi PKcm. 
^ fli I, Chip. 1 |], pi, 134, 
Sanj^raf Town. Pop tp iSBr. 

15^1 Vc 4 n, T. IV p, iv. 
Sangr^r, Tliwo. P 43 p. bf JclLgifiO 
in i^j, ig^i, vd. IL T. 
V. p. 1 t> 

Sangtraftt, stojiE cutidvrop iolSL 

Voi. n,T xiii,p.„T- 

Ssialialli. Rrahmuji^ Vot* Chap. 

vin, p- yi6^ 

Saniiiii|> o^Rceri d Gw^oni^t 
AD^t «»tabLiahiitt;ski 9 f VoL Hr Tp 
XV, Pp i. 

Sanitary Infp^ctat*, iXocal) and 
(IWuiiidpaitl VoU il, T. XV.p, 

a- 

Sanara, Vd, Ciisp. 

Vnr p. 3 c 9 - 

Sirtblili dWa, Voi. I, Ciiap, ¥111, 

P-^ 

5 is-**r 4 af. Vd, I, Cliap.V]JI, p, 

' 317- 

Sinsar, Pop, 3138^ Vd- ll.T^XIJl, 

Suiai, Hlacc'lnocciii and DUrfl« 

puCabiG TBgrnim, Pop^ 

Vd. II. f. XTII, p. laa, lad 

1 sari I, 

Safisl Jail oiTidf Bhnttl, Va'. J, 

Cbap, vrn, p« 3^41, 

Sunad JrIs, VoU L Ckap, YIU, p, 

3 ^ 5 , aole, Safi 

Saaal Jali, origin ot. VoJ. I, 

Chap. Ill, p- 134. 

Santi, A jM, Vd. I, Chap. Ill, 

P- 140^ 

SaowflJ Shah^ . ilonr ImAna trf* 
¥d -3 Chap. III,p. iivi^ 
San-^a Rajpuia, VoL 1 , Cbap^ 
VIII p, 3 ai. 

San^aria ftajpata, V9I hCh*p* 

vm^.p. 3ie^ 

Sapala-SiiAloe CHarEEie>-|, 

^Vol It XIII p. lET. 

rfruA, vou I, Cimp. vin, p. 

Sara jdlp Heated to Kinatt, Vot 
I.CfiLAp. VIItp.io> 

Saran^, i jUbaia i^npE *[th majHc 

POWBTI, Vd|. 1. Chap. in. p. llSi. 
SaFAflEal OakbdiArv, Vol. i, Chap. 
Vltl, p.3ai. 

Eiranp Baniai, Vol- 1 ^ Chao. 
VlII, p. 3 ?BL 

SlUUswat BnbffiAaiH Vot- t Chma. 

Vlltaio. ^ 

Suhailjc Brail van I, Vol t, C^ap. 
Vm, p jry. 

Strnd Brihmatlr^ Vol* I, Chap- 

V|l|pp. 3 i 3 . 

Samlla Banra*. Voi. 1 ^ Chap. 
„ Vm,pp 317,318, 

Swrdal Bmhuans, V&t. J, CMp. 
VIII, p, 3 r 3 - 

Sarm, Hill rttoAkls^ fw Panjah. 
biat agTicttltUrUE far Mort li-Vv&as 
Froiatlar PrfrTinca, Pop. f, 7 a^ 
%^0LIt T. Xllt ^ r'iy/lad 
n;xil[^ 

.Chhati. WS wctlapt at, 

VflI.f Chij. Vl[l,p,34i< 

Sjiift 3 r«hininf, Vpl. I, Cblp. 

Vlll, p_ 3 EiDL 

K ^tris, Vot. r, Chap. Vlll, 

C^p, vilTn p^3/at^ 

Sama Snaara^ Vol. I, Chan. V|H 

Vof, t Chap 

Vlll, P.31B. ^ 

Sax atari Brahinini, VoU J, Chap 

Vni,p.3l4, 

SwiHE Biahvaaf, Vgl. |, Chop. 
Vllt pp.3ra, 314, 

VoL 1 . Chap. 

vin, p, 3iff. 

Sai Gam^ Gotrtea of, Val. I 

Chap, lit 

Sat SahibS^ eotrioi of, Vd- I 
Chap, nt p. rjs. 

Satiar, Pop, 133, Vd, [I, T. Xtll 

p.«a¥. 

Sads, Qi Sat Sahihiflv VfrL t. 

Chap, in, p* noto. 


PP- 803. 3 * 4 - 

arin KhatrEi, odjfn dp Vd. 1 . 


fatpAl Bfalvraah*, VaL I, Cbap- 
Vlll, ip, jri, oota. 

Salurn BrahnrvaAJ, Vd. 1, Chap- 

Vllfr pr 311, tid!±?+ 316, * 

SaTiaEl Brahmaoi, Vol I, Chap. 
VIJI 6,313, 

SiomSanars, Vuh 3 , CW VIII. 
p. 309. 

Saw villSy workmen and ffiKer 
lubordiJialat, Vd. It T, XV^ a. 

aaxiy. 

SawB in. n Am ber of wyoot mtnrD- 

^ aj VoU I, Chap. 

VI, p. 

Sawnl, branch d Taricha trsho 
V'-I. t Ch"pr m p. isr^ 

Sa^ve VoL J, Chap. 

Vltt p. 3 lfi. 

Sa'«■!>, S«MontEi« 

Sawan^d Diwao, sttUrt 3:-Qha- 

iwa. Voi I CtuLp. Vin. ti- 340. 
Sawnd Brahtitaan. nncrtkimcij of 
Voi.l Cirtp.VlII, ;,33a. 
Stwithi, i*,^. VaIh II, T. 

X 1 IJ, p, t£xiif, 

jJvd/i, V0I. r,Ch^fi, vni. n. 3*., 
Ss-jb™ Vd!, IJ, T. XV, p. *wi.. 
Sayad, Pop. 3 Vd. il, T. 

XII r p. ikt and a K ifii* 

Sftjftdl, llulthiri, olUchVol, ], 
Chap: Ur, p, J5^. 

SatMi of Jhelttm. Fih}a»ma, 
VH, i, Cli»p. tn. p, ISO 
Sxp.di nf Tlrih, iDfluDDCg of, Vitk 

I. Clmp. Ill, p, T^a. 

HjTKTriDty, imong, Vot. 

J. Cii 4 p> Vllt p. 333. 

Sojada oiagioj poWin anraaff, 
Vol, I, Giiap, III. p, 162, 

SajUrli, Eoarrii^ wSxK UilQch,Vfl]. 

I, Cha^ p, jaj, 

SayriHs, marrl^ife with Rainatai 
Vd. r. Chap. ViLT.il 331 - 

Sarad wa-i-riBtn Knirl ilmti m nk-wry 

v. L t ChRu.\qri,p.^T. 

guilEr VoL 1, Chap. VHT^ p. 

Sc^rongora. Vd. |J. T* XV, p. e. 
Scbolanhkpi (EduGationaLt Vol. IJ, 
T* XV, p. .L 

SdfttOa, (afWpnDci fied] orTianA oeca- 
f ^Ifd wrlEi, Vol. Jl, T. XV, p. Elvi. 
Scteiifific lit&titDtiuaN, oIBcari of. 
VoL It T. XV, p. ahfL 

Stiofitine initromaaMi, lomko-a, 
wfrnds-i And ae'lori, Vot II, T. 
XV, p. Iiir, 

Scrcesji (rancworlc^ maliefa and 
iaiifci, VoLlLT- XV p. xxxSr. 
ScribAii (p^dicj Vd. IL T. XV, 0. 
a'y*. 

Seylptnra. Vd, 11 T- X V. p. iJrC, 
Seamon. VoL 1 ^ T. XV, p, li. 
S^ional hiftJi pal*, ihEtirEt of, 
VuL T^ Chap, ft p- 4^* 

Secret ordem *nd atyitg. tmone 
ifctT BuaS^lidat, Vdp t. Chap, 
in. pp^ 148 ooto, ijr, 

Sacfai rdiffiona, VoJ. I. Chap. HI, 

p. I fiy, 

SMlinmiain, (Joirltufl d, Vd. | 
Chap. III. p. KSjs, ^ 

Socllon iirriinki-on oL Vd. t, Chap. 

Vlll, py 301. 

Sebnai, aaakoi aod mat makeri, 

and playeri aE pipGj agj 

fedmois. pop, i 4 Wi. Vd- IL T. 

XllU Pi xavT. 

Sem Elrahmanr) VqL I Chaa+ Vlll 
p.311. ^ 

® ^**Eha, a lain orde-r, V’'oI, 

I, Chip in, p, ,3$ 

SoDdu Bif, ifBABnl of, Vflh I. 
Chap. in. p. 130, 

SgmifcL tJnkmin., Vdl. I, Chip. 

Vlll, p.317. ^ 

*«i,vo!,f. Chip. vnt. p, in, J 

aotr. F" J 

Snpt mil mari'alj. Pop. | . 

^ Vd.ll,T.Xin,p. Eayi. ^ ' 

a*. VoL L Chap, ' 

Vlll, p. 300. 

and managt^., VcU 
fl. T. XV, pL El, 

Serrants, rcoon^cte-l with Fdica- 
dan) VoL II. T. XV. p,alli, 

Sf nrariEi^ Indoor, VoL II. T. XV 

pi 1. 


I 

Serrants, ahopketpen" and manorHi 

l-radprs- ¥d. 11 , T. XV, p. 
SSariiL ^ 

Seth Hari, Vol. I, Chap. In, p. 

|f> 3 . 

Seth KSiarrIi, VoL, J, CLap. VIM. 

^ PP- FM 5 ta 30*. 307. 

Seuil Afotaa Vol. f, CfiapL Vlll, 

p. 3fiSl 

SethJ Khatri., Voh I, Chap. Vlll, 

^ PP^ J? 4 p 34 ff- 

Sotfcil Khoj*t, Voj. I, Chap, VIIL 

p.3^iL 

adpaf BrahinanKf V^di J, CHiUs. 

Vlll. p. 3(3. ^ 

Se*ak. AprSeiiltaro. pop, ■EJ'ti. 

VoL IL f. XIll, p. kUI. 

SfK, delErmSDalioQ of, Vd- I, 

Chap, IV. p, I96y 

S«. bj, VcLJ^ Chip. 

SfitMy dia^niifi showing the pEtN 
pOTclooi ot, hw Chiel RdigfoEa 
VoLl, Chap.fV, p,i,a. * 
Seaea^ the coimpBraUvo mortaJiif 
oL el e^ch a|ge ptrJot!, V-oL I 
Dup-rV, p. tglL 

Seaitr. rtancraJ pfopartlrtAS of rhe^ 
by Nattiral Dlnitani, Distrieta, 
S»t*i and Cktiea, S. Table VJ, 
VoL L CtiAp. IV, p. 23p. 

Saaea, Map iU ai^alhnj^ I he prO- 
^riiant ol, in lhe Piirriab and 
H&rth-Weft FtOnIfer FriJrilK-n, 
VoL 1, Chap, rv, oppoacte p. asax 
Sexm, propArtkana of, amokig 
chlldHa, Vd. I, Chapi JV, p. »6, 
Si-srt Ehe cncQ parati-m morf iJitT 
or, Vol. L Chap IV, ^ 

Sea>*t Ibe pmpmEana of^ amang 
children and infAnfi. S. T^do 
VII C., Vd. I. Chap IV, p. 24a 
Ssae*, pi opart ions oL amaAg 
chlldfan kfk cErtnin caitEi, Vol. f. 
Chap. IV^ p. 

Saxes, the proportrons of amarig 
ehildfBw bf rtLFeionff, S. Table 

vii. a, VoL r, Chap, tv, p. nu 

of^ at hinfi, 

VoL LChap. IV, p, 

Saiei, propqftiam ci by caAtfe 
VoL r. Chap. IV,t].aj3.' ^ 

pnapnrtioa nl, hj fe|lg{gn*, 
Vd^ Chap. IV* p. 30K 
SiXev the prcT^j*na af, hy 1*- 
leiisad oiAbeL 5 . Tabra VII E, 
Vol. I, Chap. IV, p^ 241 
StKEt^ pr^porlioni of, bj tribe 
a Ad secELCia, V 4 . L Chap. IV, a 
-03. ^ ^ 

SeaiH, pr<HHirtaoTia of fn eert^q 
ciidoi, VaL u Chap. tVi p. 1204. 
Scar*, ornporEiona of. In Bqipp- 
eflA C^trki* Vol. I, Cbop. IVj 
. P - 199 * 

Svaefi proportinnt of, fn Punjab 
and Xcprth-Wfrtt FroAfier Pin* 
vinei^fr Vof. I, CJuLp. I V| p,. '2DQ. 

Sew Dfopn tiniTi ot thio. In thq 
Puitjah and Norih-W#«t Frontier 
PrpfincA^ Vui I, Chap. IV, p. 

300 . 

Shadow, Abfwiicfl nf, aDquireif by 

oddity. VqL (, CW til, n, 

15^ 

Shahabiif Town^ pop* m rtlBr 
iSpt, 1901. VoL tl, ToLble fV, 

p- It- 

S 1 i*hrihail Towb. pap, by felioion 

T 

Tahjc V, p. ||. 

Shihi KlrtL Patlun. VaL I, Chapy 
Vlll, pu34(i 

Sfuhjabani JiEi, VoL 1 , Chip. 

Vlll, fk laj, notEk 
ShaihicanJ#, BiltwliL Vol. f. Chap. 
Ill p. iO|. 

Shahpnr Dimitl* Agti, by fdi- 
fu^n, Vai tl, Tabe VtL p. 

MXii, ixdx, L 

Shabpur District, Arta ijf, VaL IL 
Table 3 , p, IL 

Sllabpiat Dutfkd, tlirlbt^fl d 
pop^ VuLlL Table a}, 

aaxiL ' 

Slwhpnrpistrfrt, Ciriri, Vol. If, 
ToiiIe Xlfl, pp. xciiLadv. 

Sltohpur DlitftEi, Cbrlatlafia by 
and ned, VoL fl, TablV 
XVtr, p. vJL 


laril 


Shaiperr Dbifrict Ciyll MnfltloR 
by reJjgiofl, VoJh 11 * Tabit Vll, 
pp. MiE, Kliilf, L 
ShaApEt District. Dettilt/, Vol* 
L Oifkp, L p^ ^ 

SlvahT.iiir District Edacailon, VoL 
If, Table VEIL p. 

Shahpor Diitrid. EnfOpesini^ 
AiCTcricaeid, *dl Horaainaf, Vol, 
II. Table X\niLp. \h 
SEuihttu^ Pivoict, HcHtwi. IL 
Table I. p< IL 

Shahppf Die^Hct, Iflfirtniriw, VoL 
IL Tablo XII, p.x. 

Shihw Diriridi LAflpL\^«, VaL 
n, Table X, pp.iv-ai. 

SbahpAr Dlitncfr OeeUpatimAi 
VqL 111 Table XV, pp. iTi- 
exeix. 

SEuiiipitr DLitrld, Topr by /exta, 
arbjq and niiat/Val. If, Tabt* 
I. p. Li. 

Shah|»Ur DTiIrfd- Fop. by EOllgfoAi 
Vd-II, Table VL P- 3 L 
Shihpirr Diitrlct, f'07-. loemn 
d. VoLI Cl^.ILp * 
Sfuibpiir DiSb kit, Sexas by rdi* 
glaa, Vd. ]J, Table Vlf, p^ 
XXXI, xxaJx* I. 

ShAbpuf Dl Oriel, Town* tlnslTfied 

by pep., VoL±L Tide LIL p. 
iL 

Sbabpiir Diatriot, Tomia with 
pop. by religipn, Vof. 13 , TabLo 
V. y 3 , 

ShaLpur Dritriet, Tri^^ VoL 11 , 
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ftub caste, VuU li 
VllCp. iflj. 

Sri Kbaad MnbAdorar tc 
Shlra, Vol, I, Chap. 

I 107, 

Sri Srtm. Sanitia BahIji, 

Chxp. Vni.p .337 . ^ 

Erjiiobiadpair Tow«i, pop. icot, 
1901. Vol. ir. Table IV. 

p. xi- 

SflaohlodpQf Tnwn Pop. by 
religion in 
VoU It. Table V. p* It. 

SfliitAl BbabTAB, Vd. I, CbAp. 
Vlll. p^ 3 *Sr 

SntflAl |aiM^ VoL I, OmpK VtlU 

n. 31BL note. 

Srkht£Ota Paowat Vol. I, 

Cbap. Vtlt p. 317- 


Chip. 


'e of 
P- 

Vol I. 
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SriwatAfl. ninan^ JaEnii VoU 1, 
Chip. TIT, p. I 40 r 

StJ>blc bojt, not pflvite i^rvijit*, 
VoL H tibk XV. fu xlil. 
Stabln k^*'ptii^ (Li¥iiTy), Vol 
Txbk XV. |. .xlll 
Sixmp TmwUw^, Vol II, TaIIa 
XV. P*xlin. 

SlatbnWi. Vol. llTabteXVpPr 

iWrip, 

Sumi, imoog Jntf *tid Gului, 
Vd* i. C^ixp. VllU p. 333 . 

SrfttKfi. de^erfObeil by fan^^llenj 

Vd, f. Chwp. yiii. n 35 *^ 
S'AmV IooaI vA'MitiQn ol, Vol. 1^ 
ciup.x-tti p. 333 . 

SturttiL nf rtntqpi i^ithiil tli* Caile, 

V«.1. r ChJip. vtUp. ^ 01 , 
Stevedores, Vol H. Inbk XV, p. 
xtli. 

Stick {w^tbing) Tnnkwa, Vol Tf, 
Table XV- p. krl^, 

Siili-birtkM, Vol. I Cbap., It, p. 

43 . 

StiH-biani, Tsnmbnf of. In DUtriirti, 
doring tbr ^nin^iQr ftiii il pnrl ^ 

^I . by sexoA ind reli* 

giont, Table 0.* VvU t, Chip, 
n. p.bJ! 

Sto'fH E^nJ#, FBCfl-.vera oi, Vd. II, 

1 ahk SV. p. I 

Slone ar^d nlitble wOrln^ awnerg, 
mitingers and jupnnor itiS, 

Vot 11 Tib e XV.p.Xilil 
Stone and marble workt^ labrntteTi 
and olhef inbardinatcr. VOh Ilf, 
Tibln XV, p. iiiiiP. 

SttHVfl weilrerf (buildinf), Vol. H| 
TableXV. p.xTill 

S:one4 ^prrc!cni>, dealerf Vol 
I!, Table XV. 

Stonea Iprrci.^ua.u wtjrtefj la^ Vol 
Table XV. p. Kiji. 

Subatba, TqWn^ pop. In iSBt,lS9l, 
i^oi, Vol. It, iible SV p^ vii. 

Snbatba TOwn. pop, by fi tskn ie 
illBi, tSgr, 19 Q 1 . Vol. if Table 
V, p. \L 

Snbcaat*-. dijinitbn ol Voi 1 ^ 

Cha:.. Vnl p.^jdr. 

Sub ebao, ileEiftiEton ef, VoL I, 
Chap. VUt P-df®- 

Sob Irlbep dflRiiitSoB ol. Volh 1 

Cirtp, Vlll P* 3on^. 

Siijcco»fon pof i^tii^pw, Vol, I 
Chap. Vlll p, 33a, 

Snoo wian, onPinal among itaii, 
Vd. I.Chap, VUt, pp- 33 a. ja4 
3^5- 

Soebanti Paow^f Bibiaa. Vd 1, 
Cbnp, VI!i, p. 3^"^' 

Snchcha Saearfi, Vo|. 1., Chip. 
VUI, p, 

SoEhdnO Ar-ma, VgL I, Cbap. 
VllLp.J-iifl. 

Sod^Tridert. pop. aa.flj®, Vol fl, 
Tabk Xlllltiafi, 

Sttclin BrAhmana Vd. Cbap. 

VIII. pp. 31 Jr 31 3. 

Sodhatman, a JaSn pnnUf?, Vo!. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. I:-Sr 
SadhHiaaTfl. a Jain itcl VoL I, 
Chap. Ilf p. inBr 
Sai^^ iinDDg Chigbliak Vol. f^ 
C hap. 11 Ir p. 

Sudinl Rajputii Vol. U Cbap 
VIII p, 3*4^ 

Sa^ii^nt. Red ihi Qxdriaa, Vol I, 
Cbiph till p. 14 ^- 

14 folio vcfi nf the iVna of 
Mahtotn AiTxmi VdEi 1 Chip, 
ni. p. IS?' 

Sunae factoJea, ownfl^i manafers 
marl Auaerlp'ataS, Vol H, Tibi 
X Vr p. ^ 

Su^f fecti^EeH, opafAtSTM and 
auboTdinatBf, Vot. 11. Table 
Xllp.JE, 

Su^f mahafl^ Vol UTlhLit XV, 

p. xie* 

Soi^ar prW 55 , ftiake's, Vol. 11. 

Talk XV 4 p» iBii. 

Soffltn BfwkTiwn^, Voil 1, ChiP" 

Via p. 31 ^ 

SoiaKtbfiid TtJwn Teqj. In iRSli 
1 $ 91 h l^lp Vol tl. Tablo IV, 

p. t, 

SojahibAd Town, pop. hy mllgUn 
in 10S| i9>j. Veil 11, 

TiblH iri. 


SpjianparTown. pop. in l^J, iSoi 
191J, Vol a Table IV', pv v. 
Sujaoaur Town, pop by fatigioB 
ifl Jgoir Vol. 11 , 

Tatik V* p. IT. 

Sulcel Slat^H Ayns, liy mlis^on, 

Vol. It. Tibia Vll. p, XT, HTii. 
Sulret Sta e. Area of Vd. If 
Tihle f p. iiL 

Saknl Sta'^e, Piith- 7 l>Co of pop. 

Vd.II. Tal>to XI, pp. li'XTi . 
Snbrt State C45ti2i, V'^ol. II. Table 
XIIl p I ti 

Suite* Slain, C-tH condilli«i by 
ttligkH. VoS. n. libk Vtl, p^ 
■aril 

Soket Stale, Edue:itToD, VoL It, 
Tibir Vlfr, P- RISVh 

Sokol St 4 >e, Hufoprantt AnvcH- 
ran4. Eii:anlaiia, Vol M, Tabls 
XVTIJ, p -I 

Snkel ^tAtfl, Vol. H, 

Talk I, p. Eil. 

Snb^E StatF, Tnfifmitiee., Vul H, 

T 4 hto Xir. p. IT. 

Snkat Stare, langnugei. Vol H 
Tabk X, pp. St xi. 

Sake! Stik, Ucenpationi, Vd- Hi 
Table XV. p. iTl-cacia.. 

Saket Ktri:a. PopulalEon hv sexei| 
PTbaii lod roralt Vol ll^ Table 

I, p. I f, 

StiV:! Scale, pD;Si by TOligion, Vol. 

II. Table VI, p-ii. 

Suket SiAte, Pop, rntpeascerf, Vol. 
f. Chap. IL p. 

SnSter SFaie, Searwi. by trli^on, 
Vol. 11 , TablnVn p.Mahril 
Suket State Towai cSwilJEd br 
poas Vul 11, Tablfe III, p. Its. 
Siiket SUTc, T-owrta wllb pop. by 
lelijrlon, Vrrl. 11 , Tnbln V._p. El. 
Snkri Stire, Trlbef Vol. U, Table 
Xlll.p. Iith 

SokEt brale. V^TiatsOn in 
Vd. ft.TAbk Up.I f. 

S-ukit Stale, VillagEe alnsEili^d by 
pGp., yd. H. Table III p.til, 
Sukei Sta^e, Tnwn. po by rori-' 
guB. Vol. H. Tabk V, p. ii- 
Suiret Ssate. Town. pop. Iti | 3 Si, 
iS^i. tgoir Vol II, Table IV, p. 

Til 

Safactir Rijpwta, Vul. I, Chap. 
VIH, pr 3irk 

S akin da Lob^nii. Vol- 1i Chip, 
Vm. pH 339. 

Sutialach Rajpqm^ Vol I, Chip. 
Vm. p^jr!?. 

Sv-ltun Mahifiad. htaEi^'iiTr nf Khiu 
Pela, VbF. I, Ckittp. NT, p. tfld^ 
Sultan Wall M-DbamftTnil, Sul can 

Sihib of GmDdiwnk, V'oS. l^Cbap, 
HI. p. 157 ^ 

Sultan YaiilsH, ibEitur of, Vol. f 
Cnap. Ill,^ p. 

SuliaoJ Sikbi, Vol r. Chap. JIT, 
Ph 133. 

Snltijipirr, Town, pop, En 1ES1, 
jflgi, jgoi, Vol JL, Table IV, 

p IT. 

SnllanpOf^ Towrt, p^>p^ by religion 
Sn iHBr, Voi H, 

Tib 1 e V, p. ITr 

Sutnati, ijlno^ Vol I> Cbap^ lll„ 
p- r 4 A 

Son WoFehipr Vol- T, Cbap Vlll, 
3U' 

Senim Towa. r^op, |n l^r, 
1^1. 190J, VoU H| Tallin IV, 
p. It. 

Suanam Town, pop^ by ralLgiDn m 
1^1, 1^1. Vol. IL Table 

V, p. fr. 

Soonia, Caiteoryunfration amocf, 
Vol L Chap. VUL p- SiJt 

Sunara, folh^wfirt of the Ago 
Khan, anion|i VoL 1 , ChWp. lU, 
p^ I4S- 

Slioa-s, Tnok, Cifto qr|«anizftlion 
uLVol I.Chap, Via p,30S. 
Soedif Panlbl^ a fain vscU Vol 1 . 
Chapi lU. p- 13^ 

SanjaE H*Ti 1 a*, magic powexi 
Vol L Chap. Ilf P- I^J- 
Sonrvf inlifttiamago wtlh Orak- 
xaS SbiiB, Voi. S, Oin.p. Ilf p. 
140- 

So nuts, ontnnfti!»c*i! by ShiaA iti 
S^ardo ifiJ Nagar, VqL ipC-aap. 
HI, pr 14a* 
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Si,TinU the Ghpilrhafi am eMla- 
lively, Vqf- I, Chap- IH P-J^Os 
SupE rmr^Oot Vol IL Table XV, 
p. xBu 

Snr SuflATs, Vol I, Chap^ VIU, p. 

^nci, 

Su/a| Doal Brabmans, Vot 
Chip. VIIT. p. 313- 
Sarji|hAi! tL, Khaltii, Voli 1 , Chapi 

vni. p 3114. 

Skra^thij^IJAna. a Jain Otder^ VoL 
L Cliiipi III, p. 139. 

Sorgan, VoL I C^mp. Hi. p. 

Still Brahtoani^ V*ol, I, Cbap. VKL 

P- 3 T?. 

Suri Ki^afrii, VoL I. Chap.VHl, 

Pi^- J 4 #p 

SuPTeT offices opofator t So, Vol. 

H, r^hle XV p. Kiri. 

Sarveyo p, a-chEoEoj'ic-iL reTencFn. 
nod ropegraphicali Vot II, Table 
XV, p. alTi. 

SathfiL, ShnhEp, orlgto of, VdI. f. 
Chap IIL p. 134. 

Svnetika. imong Jiioii Vol. I, 
Cbap III, p. 140, 

Swccpeis, Vol. II. Tabk XV. p. 

Wk 

SwCT:pff?» eOQlriC'Orfr If 

Ta^le XV, p. 4. 

S^eelmeit mikort, V 6 \^ II, THbSe 
X V p. alT. 

Swcetmeit ■ellem Vol, If Table 
XV p.Mir, 

Swrtirab-4ra. ■ Jlna, «lc^ Vd L 
Chap HI p, 137 — 8- 
Sw neherda. Vol 11 , Tuble XV, pv 

Sword tr.iliOT, VoL If Tjble XV, 

P^ ■■t|. 

Sword aeUort, Val 11 , Tidile XV. 
p aicrl 

Sj’lt, mar sage will Jati V^of L 

ciiip. VI u, p. 333 . 
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InbolatEB^ of ciile, Vol I, Chap. 
VSn p.310- 

TahubniOTi. old nyiletn m fon- 
trasted with ihe rew^ Vol^ 1+ 
IntrodnclioB p. ^ 

TabnlntioBi pioeet^i of VbI f 
[BtroduEtiDu p. B‘ 

Tabon.Vol. fdhap.lH P. 167^ 
Tad-i. LohanBA, Vd- 1 ^ Cbap^ 
VHl Etr3-/> 

Tag^h, Agri oltgre mr-ice, Pop> 
Vol a TiBk Xlll, p. 

■ 4ril 

Tttgnei RfahmAfii, Vol I, Chnp. 
VIH p. 315- 

Tifu SriR'l SiakJa Baniai, Vol. 

L Chnp. VIH, p. jayn 
TaitH BatiUaVol i. Chip. Vlll, 
P- 337- 

TalmalF. Oenalty SfltVol f, Chap. 

I. p. ia, 

TahiSlij map ibowSey, of the 
Fanjabaiid Nonh-Weol Fmnt- 
i'T ProyiBce. Vt>l L Chap. HH 
facing Ph. 113. 

TahiiLv onmbef of, In 00*1 Jab ami 
No tb*We 5 r Frontier Fioviaci, 
VoL 1 . I ntrodoci ion p. a. 

Tallin Falbflo sect with magk 
powers^ Vol I, Cbap. IHi p, 

Tnilora, V^oL II, Table XV< p. xzE. 
TalSn, percental!-ftf incfets* in 
rha the auinber of, Vol I Chipi 
XL p. 3 * 1 . 

Tam RuJpllt■^ Vol 1 . Cbap. Vflf 
p. 318. 

Taiih- a^ienEm^ Pwp. it, V^oL 
11 , Tabk X HI p.H:TrL 
Tnliki, Bhinn of Afghani^tan, V-d, 

J, Chap. IIL Pr tfH 
Tajii^din Shahids Sheikh, Shnee 

d nt Sasnu Vol I, HI. 

p. 155^ ^ ^ 

T.nlllditiO-Sheihb, Chiihtl. Vol L 
CJiip, 11 Ik p, 156=. 

Takhit Lnihari BrahifiA-na, Vol. U 
Chip. VHl. p. 313, 

TalamW TawW* Popolalkm iq 
ta8l, 1P91, 1901, Vd^ If Tabk 

IV, p. Til 
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Tilkinlu Tofm, ro{3bl4Li«H] hy 
irhtlaft \n iSfli, rftga, jobi 
V o* 11, Tittf p, ri. 

Tal^Hii Hijputji, Voi 1, Clmp- 
Vlll.p.3$k ^ 

Tak ■Dd stHfln, VoL M. 

T*.tle ^ p- uiL 
T^iiJ €imkUhmvm Vo|. 1, Chap. 

VSU. ^ 

TRKiflrAif RmputB. Vol [, ChsfcP- 

Vlir.p.3jK 

Tlllrar Kiitiii, Vkl 1, Ctiip- 
PP- M-:fD 5 541 - 

Tttttibcli, hKIp^ Pop. 

VoS 11, XM], jip. xsiidi 

ixiiiL 

T*mH. Pop. ifii,. Vol. 11, Tibia 
XIII, p. KXiiH- 

Tfiflioli. A|^leullb^f, Pop, 6j,ns, 
Vol. IL TiLIt XUI^ pp. lixth 
ind xxxiEL 

Ttnitiii ^atbiin, VoL 3, C!wp, 

Vltl, p. J4I. 

Taodi l^mrui TrtH^H, dcetHiE# oF 

tsopuliUloii In, VoL 1, Chip. I, pH 
15^- 

‘Tp^da tliflinr To*n, Popolatto^ 
||^ iB0i, iSgi, itoi, VoJ. 11, 
1 (ihk 1V p_ It. 

Tifid* UffRirr Town, PepuUlUkB 
hv Mt^^lonln iBpp, 190 ^, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. ir 
Tb( H an Khaliia, V'o]. 1. Cb^p. 

VJIL pr 305 polr- 
Tinjfi Town. ropirli-ioR In 
1^31, ipoi, Vol. IJ, TabSi^ IV, 

pH Til. 

Tinai Towpi^ ropuliHoa hj »t(- 
ffiDD, h litSi, tfior, Vcl. 
Xl, Table V. p, rf. 

Thhfc, Vo!. ij.Tahtq XV. 

p. t. 

Tinlt T, Chap. Vllt, 

py^ 

Tici k fkiiiftara, worn br^ Vo|. 

1, Chop. VlJl,p.3;38L 
Tirli Toarn^ PnpBlitido ip a8Ri^ 
1891.19^1, Vot. II, Tib3e IV, 
p- »iii. 

Tank Towpu Fcipokaiofa bv mli- 
^orr. Ip l^>Sr, , 1901, VoL IL 

TflhI* T, p. Ti* 

Tan Ice i. nuntib^r al HEorrtiti In, 
Vd, I,Chap. Vi pr 
TttinpTH VoL ri. Tibia XV p. 

VXX^Lil. 

Taiiner^ffi, owrFTa, manaj;^<^r« and 

ipip^rlcpr atiff, VoE. II, Tibk 

XV. p. xuvJp. 

Tannrrii'q., cppritlTOi and other 
«4bordiiir»tTf, \'CI II, Table 
XV, p. KjrlTiiL 

Tflcin Pnjpvli. rllo# OMjf 
Molin, VoUl. ChjipL Viri p, 
3*1. 

Tanagicblui i Jahi KCt, Vol. I, 
Chap. IIE, pp, 138. j^s. 
TnprmaJtflr*, YdL II, Tib3o XS*, 

Pi xxi. 

Tape aellEtTR, VpI 31. TiWtf XV. 

p. X3EK. 

Taro BfabniaB*. ’^'oL |, Chan. 
V'113, p- TEi, 

Tam Ta^ao Town, ropataikn 
reSr. J^l, iooi, Vol. 11, 
Table l\^ p. tI. 

Tara Tafae Town. Populilioa 
rel^rlqa In iggj, ifiot, twin* 
V=d^ Mi Table V. p, ir. 

Ta-anrita, Pop 33b.\'ol. ||, Tible 
XtlJ, |L insilii, 

Taikl’iiJ? iDarkhon), Ca’^pfiiriRTii, 
and Mar^iif. p .p^ Vol 

I TiLuJe Xlll, pp^ XxTil nnd 
xjuili. 

Tarajoina S4inn:i,VoL Chilp- 
VllLp. 3£j^ 

T*t iH Loijanaa, Vol. T, Chap. V|TI 

^ p 

Taiiijotfii V&Ih II, Tiblt XV, p* 
ilri. 

TmEwan kijptjil., VoL |, Chap. 

Vin, p, 5tft, 

Taarn.,: Ktiat.lv V«l. 1, Ctap. 
''Itr, 144 no'r 

Ehlaii. ritHal ie“bn.of Tlrab 
Sierli Vo|. r,Ckiap. Ill, p 149, 

T«a plflntafieaa, o-^rerv itiAoajp;-i 
a 111 jiipeiiof staff, VoL. ll 

TablrXV p. Tl. 


Tm plftdlalioBV Ubditreri and 
^hEt jHiiboriSlnaEea, VoL IT, 
Table X V, p. Vi. 

Tea-JiE.a, Vpt II, Table XV p. 

ilTi, ^ 

Tcgh Biliadar, CbtU, Vo3. I. 
Chap, in, p. 136. 

Top Sonari, VoE. I Cbap. V|II. 
P. JO/. 

Tclcjjrophp ottccTJ anil BOperto*' 
ftafF, VdL II, Table ^V, 
p. allL 

Telqfn ph, cle^kn, signattHra, ibbi- 
aenefira and trthof a abiirdtria'ej, 
Vet. U, Table XV. p. iUl. 

Talqphnno, inaftagiira aed anpe^Ior 
aT*ir, Vol. Ill Table XV^ p. xlii. 
Telephone, cleik*, Dp'raEcjji and 
01 her snhoE^iie^. Vcd- 11, 
Table XV p. alit 
Tell jlbjI OaaEbj, Oil PiKseri^ 
P' P- 5.3l.=pi. VoL 11, Table 
XLll, pp. iarii and zxiLllH 
Telia, dinerenoe of itaLua amobg, 
VoM, Chap. VITE, iiL 
Tffltisu, Pop 47, Vti. il, Table 

xm, p. MiiiL 

Temple serrme. VcL II, Table 
XV,p.5El]i, 

Toot makrtB, W, II, Table XVp 

P- XXXr 

TeottaUaftp Vol-11, Table XV, 

p- XXAh 

TeftI fae^arka, opcratiqtrt. and 
Other vohordlniies, Vol. I|, 
Tabk XV, p, aati. 

Te-a panlhl^ a Jatn feet, V*L I, 

Cuiji, in, pp. tj7, 

Terminology d[ caak, Vol. L 
C^pVm.p.jwL 
TerrilD^ial grovpB nmefig BaniajL, 
Vol-1, Chap. VIII, p-3a:^ 
Tiffitcuial gtciape anioufi; Jala, 
VaU I, Chap, VI11, p. ;ibO. 
Teirjilerial iroupa 4nro*ig Maba- 

iani, VoLl cUp. Vlil, po2a> 
Teirilorial F'oiipK Ol ArDiaji, Vo|, 
1, Chap. VMl p. 307* 

Trrriio.'la! grouEH. ol B'ah cnisa, 
Voli I, chap- VIEI, pp. ji4^ 

TetEjicdal potips of Kbitffa, VoL 
L Chap. VIII, p. jdc 

TcTTllofkl Jfrftypi of SttBiTB, Vob 

E, Chap. VUb p. 309. 

Tcrritorbll Uypemmy, Vo3. ! 

Chap, Villi p. 339- 
Thadfal Rajptita, VeU I Chip 
VJII, p.3i& 

Thaknr, Vol. IT, Table XlIL p, 
Thaker Baaka, Vob I, Chap. 

Via p-3*7. ^ 

Thikkii:^ Raipotir VftL 1, Chapr 
VIJI, p. ^2ir 

Thakor Rrtjpliti, VoL I Cbnp. 
VI11, ep. 

Tbalochhfi, notnti r oF p^reona 
lelaroDCl Mt Bprakinij. VoL 1 
tbap, VI, p. 2S2, 
nax, VoL 1 Chip. Vlil. p, 744, 
r4dfKO. Vo], L. Cliip. Vllt p, 344. 

TA^o. mb groiEp, Vol |^ Ch»p- 

Vm, p. jaj, 

Tka^ha, Vot. Chap. VlEI, pp. 
333. 344- 

ThaedjL Sunaie, Vol- |, Chip, 

vm.p ™ 

Tlii’ieiir To«ti, raise o! decaei*- 
popalatba^liii, Vol t, Lba-h |, 

THinesap Towii, PopTfla'-ton Ea 

1891, 1901, VoIh JI, Tamila 
IV, p,T. 

Tlianeia/ Town, Ftipnl a* iej n by 
iobg:o"i tn TeSi, [ByI, imi, 
Vo* If Table V. pi I'. 

Tbaiii U[iblrHai5, Vol, I Chap, 
VriLp.jry. 

Tktpo, Vol I, Chap. VIII, pp, 
333, iKrti 144, 

VoL I Cbap. 


Vol. 


Thi-ia Nolpuw, 

VIII, p. 5^ 

Thatch dealers, 

XV, p. iTil . 

TbaEchfHg^ V'wl. 
i?ijt 

Thaip'i B^fsind Copp-rimliibv 
Pnpiftircffl 5^7, VoJ. 11, Table 
Xlir, p. iifiiu 
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It, Table 
Tahk XV, 


Tlia*hre Snnart, Vol- 1. Cbap. 

VULp.yfp^ 

V*l ir, Table 

Xlll, p, 

VflU 1, Chip. 

Vin, p. ;il6, 

Theogi, oumber of pe-rsoni re- 
tn-nod fpeakiag, Vob I, 
Chap, VI, p. 

VoL ^ V[ll. p. 3.^3, 
Thirflo, Pedlerf, Pispak □on i^epo 
Vol- II, Table XIII. pp. ^Kriu 
and aaairb 

Thread glaxbg tMtcme*, opera!- 
tiv« and other s^Wr-diBLilcsL 
Vol. n. Table XV, JK nei. 
ThrcaH poliahiag topEoriei, opes a- 
tEv« ahi] o^b■r 
Vfr. II, Tabic XV p. asTl. 
Tftrtad fftacrrdh maken aiHl 
KilwaVot. arable XV, p. 

Ti«ch Mahtoiti, VoK 1, Chap, 
VUE p.3to, 

Tihetan, namhw oE liEereJci a a, 
Vob Chap. V, p, 2rS. 

Tibeti,_^ VoJ, 11, Table XlIC P- 
il jLvn t. 

Tlhon Ktafia Vob I, Chap, VllL 

Tikha BmbJnansi. VoE* I, Chap. 
Vl rL page 31 j, 

Timhvr ikilen, Vol. H, Tabli: X V» 

p- Kxxkr. 

Tinooll, aumWoi pefWnff return' 
cd as speiking Vol. I, Chap. VI, 
p^ 381. 

Tiivilaa Kbojfto, Vo!. I, Chap, VI tl, 
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